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Holy Scripture infuwnsMis that tlio 
first city built after the flood was Ni- 
Ufjveh ; but whether by Ashur, accord- 
intjf to the text, or by Nimrod p:oin^; 
out into Ashur’s land of Assyria, ac- 
cording to the marginal reading of our 
translation, appears doubtful. In such 
a balance of authority, wt* incline to 
reconcile Scriptural vvitli profane his- 
^0’ adopting the reading which 
refers the fonnd.iliou of the city to 
Nimrod. Nimro«l, wo are told by 
Moses, was a mighty hunter: tradi- 
tion adds that he was a potent magi- 
cian ; and profane hittoi*y tracc.s all 
the idolatry of the world to his city 
gates. Vor, if Babylon wa^s the mo- 
ther, Nineveh the parent city, may be 
not inaptly called the grandmother, of 
idolatries. Here, surrounded by a latid 
teeming with abundance, in the midst 
of subject and tributary nations, man- 
kind fir^t fell from tlie wholesome siin-* 
plicity of labour, into that luxurious 
idleness which has so often since 
wrouj;hL the downfall of states and 
kingdoms, though no other earthly 
monarchy has lja<I a catastrophe so 
splendid as illustrated the last <lays of 
the city of Sardanapalns. For fifteen 
days, if we may credit Ctesias, the 
vast funereal pyre, heaped up in the 
inner courtyard of the Assyrian’s pa- 
lace, continued burning — king, (jiicen, 
minister, court and harem, gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones, stuffs, furniture, 
and equipage, consuming together in 
one prodigious blaze of splendour and 
riches. The world has not since wit- 
nessed a luxury more magnificent in 


life and death ; nor has any other sen- 
suali!!it left mankind an epitaph so im- 
pressive — ** Sardanapalus, the son of 
Anacyndaraxis, built Tarsus and An- 
eyalc in one day ; but is now dead.” 

We have spoken of the natural 
tility of the Mesopotamian plains JThe 
land about Babylon, in Herodotus’s 
time, commonly yielded two hundred 
fold of cereal products. This, how- 
ever, was not the spontaneous exube- 
nince of the earth, but the effect of 
irrigation, by that multitude of canals, 
the remains of which still intersect the 
soil over all the ancient sites ofAssyrian 
and Mesopotamian greatness. Was the 
same toil necessary when mankind first 
selected these abodes? and, with the 
necessity for toil so great — for the 
river did not, like the Nile, annually 
soil their fields ; but they had, them- 
selves, by canals and scoops, to raise 
and apply the water, by the labour of 
their hands — how did they so speedily 
lapse into national indolence and effe- 
minacy ? Had the alluvial plain of the 
two rivers presented the same arid as- 
pect it now' does, it would have offered 
little induceiimiit, in the way of an easy 
production of food, to those liefore 
wliom the wurld was all to choose.” 
For now it is overrun with vvihl tama- 
risk and acacia, ariil even to yellow- 
ness, and glittering with saline efflores- 
cences, which crackle as they break in 
the rays of every morning’s sun. Yet 
the abundance of bitumen which proba- 
bly offered the principal temptation to 
the builders of Babel, in fixing the site 
for the city, argues a salt and ungenial 
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quality in the soil, and which could 
only be washed out of it by irrigation, 
i^rom the first. For such appears to 
' have been the chief use of the applica- 
tion of the waters of these rivers ; just 
as we hear in our own time of the me- 
thod pursued in reclaiming tracts re- 
covered from the sea, where the area 
within the embankment is treated with 
repeated doses, as it were, of river 
flooding : the object not being so much 
to secure any deposit of soil from the 
fresh water so let in, as to extract the 
salt already deposited there by the sea 
water before it had been shut out. So 
that unless we suppose that salt quality 
to have been imparted in comparatively 
recent times to the Mesopotamian re- 
gion, we may conclude that it was ra- 
ther from its facilities for building the 
'•place was selected, than from any ex- 
traortiinary fertility in the production 
of the necessaries of life. 

The facilities for building were, in- 
deed, very great. There was every- 
where a soil which needed but the ap- 
plication of water to assume the con- 
sistence of unburnt brick. A sun hot 
enough to perform the office of a dry- 
ing-kiln shone every day of the year. 
Fountains of bitumen bubbled up in 
the midst of the materials which only 
awaited the application of that natural 
mortar to assume any structural form 
the builder might desire ; reeds for 
binding the courses of that kind of 
masonry fringed the river, throughout 
the alluvial tract ; and forests capable 
of supplying timber for the largest 
constructions, clothed its banks above, 
and needed only to be felled, to be 
brought down from the mountain 
country by a natural and spontaneous 
carriage. All the materials for a con- 
siderable edifice might be prepared and 
erected in a week. Hence it is that 
we may reasonably give some credit 
to what is told of Semiramis, that, 
having laid out the boundaries and ge- 
neral plan of Babylon, she divided the 
interior into lots, and assigned them to 
their several occupants, with injunc- 
tions that each should be built upon 
within the year, and that these injunc- 
tions were complied with. We have 
already seen the boast of Sardanapalus, 
that he had built two cities in one day. 
Alexander and Timour both affected the 
same kind of ro;^alty in the expeditious 
creation of new cities to adorn their con- 
But the Egyptian pasha justly 


rebuked the pride of Timour, who re- 
minded him that his mud-walled city, 
that rose from the earth in a day, in a 
day would sink back to it, while the ci- 
ties of the western world, slowly built, 
were buiU to last for ever. And now, 
strange t\ «ay, it is the very sudden- 
ness of their decay which preserves 
what still remains of the brick-built 
cities of Ninus and Semiramis for the 
exploration^ of, modern curiosity ; for 
the sun-drie^. Bridks, crumbling down 
into a hne hitaminouk paste, and sink- 
ing bac^ver Uhe ruins of their own 
foundations^' have formed mounds im- 
permeable by the air, and under which 
the lower chambers of many royal edi- 
fices still exist comparatively unbanned, 
after baviiig lain, as it were, hermeti- 
cally sealed for periods of two, and 
three, and possibly even of near four 
thousand years. 

We had heard, from time to time, of 
caves and passages in these mounds of 
disintegrated brick-work, which in so 
many quarters of the Chaldean and 
Mesopotamian plain rise like precipi- 
tous islands over the desert level, 
claiming, in the traditions of their re- 
spective localities, to represent the 
tower of Babel, the tomb of Nimrod, 
or the palace of Semiramis. With tho 
exception, however, of the Birs Nim- 
rod, near Hillah, on the Euphrates — 
supposed, and with much semblance of 
reason, to constitute the remains of the 
great temple of Belus, mentioned by 
Herodotus — these mounds appear to 
be debris of forts and palaces rather 
than of tombs or temples. From Hero- 
dotus’s description of the temple of Be- 
lus, we may conclude that it resembled 
very closely the staged pyramids of Mex- 
ico and Yucatan. The chain of analo- 
gous structures may be traced by the 
shores of the Indian Ocean across the 
Pacific. Some truces of a formation of 
this kind arc alleged to have been visible 
on the Birs Nimrod early in the last cen- 
tury ; but the description of Herodotus 
was probably more vividly before the 
writer’s imagination than the actual out- 
line of the ruins, which at present, at 
least, consist of a shapeless mound of 
crumbled brick, out of which an angle 
of a tower- like structure, built of brick 
of asuperior description, and of extreme 
hardness, ^ises to a height of forty or 
fifty feet. The entire height is not above 
two hundred and fifty feet, but from 
the vastness of the level plain surround- 
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ing it, the object arrests the eye with 
an effect due to much greater dimen- 
sions. It has been remarked of all 
these mounds that, seen on the horizon, 
they appear of a bulk much greater 
than they really possess, presenting in 
this respect a singular con^Ast to the 
Egyptian pyramids, which at a distance 
make an appearance by no means com- 
mensurate with their actual magnitude. 
The difference of form has doubtless a 
good deal to do witli these differences 
of apparent size ; but the main cause 
is probably to be sought for in diffe- 
rences of atmosphere. It is certain 
that a mountain of two thousand feet 
under our skies, makes a more impos- 
ing show than a mountain of five thou- 
sand under the sky of Italy. The 
tower of llahol itself has been held by 
many learned men to have been erected 
merely as a landmark ; and they re.ad 
the passage in Genesis not as in our 
version : — ** Go to, let us make us a 
name, lest wc be scattered abroad 
but, “ Go to, let us make us a sign, 
lest we be scattered abroad mean- 
ing, say they, lest our Hocks and herds 
should stray out of ken on those in- 
terminable plains, liut whatever may 
have been the motive to undertake it, 
the work was not accomplished, and 
we have no conclusive or even cogent 
reason for believing that any of the 
existing monuments actually marks the 
site of the attempt. 

Mounds of a similar description to# 
the body of the Hirs Nimrod (though 
they all differ from that monument in 
wanting the tower-like nucleus) occur 
throughout the plain on both sides of 
the Euphrates, and extend on the east 
to, and beyond, the Tigris. Here, on the 
Assyrian or eastern bank of the river, 
at a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty miles north of Bagdad, opposite 
and below Musul, are situated the four 
great masses of this kind, which mo- 
dern investigation seeks to identify as 
marking the four angles of the outer 
wall of Nineveh. We are told that 
the city had a circuit of one hundred 
and eighty stadia; it may be sixty-four, 
or it may be thirty-two of our miles ; 
and the mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Khorsabad on the north, and Karamles 
and Nemroud on the south, appear to 
mark the limits of a parallelogram of 
about that extent, taking it at the 
larger measurement, stretching along 
the eastern bank of the Tigris for a 


distance of |about eighteen miles in 
length parallel to the river, with an 
average^ breadth towards the Assyrian^ 
hill country of about ten miles. 

These vast dimensions will probably 
surprise the reader, who may reflect 
that he has here the ground-plan of a 
(Sty twice as long and broad as Lon- 
don. But we must recollect that the 
cities of this region of the world are, 
as at present in Persia, very openly 
built, with gardens and spacious areas, 
and that the houses do not exceed 
one story ; so that, for a population 
amongst whom, in the ninth century 
before Christ, were a hundred and 
twenty thousand souls who did not 
know the right hand from the left, by 
whom we may reasonably understand 
infants, a space of ground of that com- ^ 
pass might not be inconsistently large ; 
and we may also remember thattToiiah 
advanced a day^s journey into the city 
before he proclaimed his message ; for 
that ‘•Nineveh was an exceeding large 
city of three days* journey.*' So that 
on the whole, the dimensions assigned 
by taking the four mounds in question 
as the four great bastions of the city 
wall, are not so excessive as at first 
sight they might appear ; though, 
looking at the map, we own it does 
impose an effort on the mind to ima- 
gine all that vacant space, which gave 
room for the armies of Heraclius 
and Chosroes to join battle without 
impediment to the evolutions of half a 
mi i lion of combatants, covered with 
streets of houses, with palaces and 
temples, and surrounded by a continu- 
ous rampart of twice the extent of the 
present enceinte of Paris. • Babylon, 
we are told, was a perfect square ; and 
the most probable identification of ex- 
i'iting ruins with its site, assigns one 
such great mound to each of its quar- 
ters. Nineveh was an irregular ob- 
long, and, probably enough, may have 
ha<l a similar arrangement of its prin- 
cipal buildings ; but all traces of an 
intermediate wall are now lost, and 
the space within the supposed boun- 
dary is as desert as that without. 

We would here recur to a specu- 
lation glanced at in a former paper 
on the cemeteries of Etruria, Is this 
nitrous quality in the soil of these 
primeval habitations of mankind, in 
any way consequent on the excess of 
population that once swarmed in the 
plains of Shinar? Does Babylonia, 
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in her present desertion, pay the natu- 
s>jral penalty of having too greedily en- 
^*gro8sed to herself the life of tht^world, 
in the first prolific multiplication of the 
post>diluvian family? Is this decay of 
the exceeding great city of three 
days* journey*' a physical reaction by 
which nature compensates the other 
habitable lands of the earth for Nine- 
veh’s early usurpation, and conversion 
to unprofitable luxury, of the labour 
which God designed for the soil at 
large? And have we thus in these 
naked and unwholesome solitudes, the 
attestation of God’s earliest displeasure 
against centralization in excess — against 
the attempt of the rich and idle to with- 
draw themselves from the society of 
those whose labour they command ; 
^against the impiety of denationaliza- 
tion, ajjd the idolatry of wealth ? For 
to V’hat end is this very plain made 
^memorable in the history of man, by 
the division of man’s speech, and the 
impulse given to the separate families 
of men to go forth and found states 
and cities of their own, if it be not to 
illustrate the law of God, that he will 
not suffer the nations of the earth to 
have one metropolis; but that, by 
language, by instinct, and by the pre- 
paration of regions suitable for each, 
he has decreed the earth, in every part 
of it, to participate in the culture and 
presence of man ; of the rich and 
splendid, as well as of the poor and 
humble ; of the intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer ; of the heads as 
well as the members .in a wortl, that 
everywhere there should he a complete 
society ; and that all attempts to en- 
gross those benefits for one locality to 
the exclusion of others, when they pass 
a certain limit, shall for ever result in 
a confusion of the political, as signal as 
that of the religious, Babylon V 

But it is time that we should ap- 
proach one of these mounds, and in- 
quire what it is that Mr. Layard or 
M. Botta have found it to contain. We 
may take that of Khorsabad as a sample 
of almost all the rest. Judging from 
Botta’s drawing of the mound, it pre- 
sents the appearance externally of a 
low, flat- topped' mountain of nearly 
half a mile in length, and of a height 
varying from one hundred to one hun- 
ai!id/jSfty feet. Its sides, of about the 
of the earth-works of a modern 
fortification, are furrowed with water- 
and with ravines, the traces 


probably, of former excavations ; and 
on the summit is built a considerable 
village. A pyramidal mound rises, at 
the south-western angle, to a height of 
about fifty feet above the general level 
of the top ; and around it spreads the 
pl'iin as fliS'-is the surface of the sea. 
With the exception of the village, the 
same description wdll apply to the 
mound of Nemroud at the southern 
extremity of the site, at the junction 
of the Zab w'ith the Tigris — tlie scene 
of Mr. Layard's principal excavations. 
Cutting dow'n through the soil of moul- 
dered bricks which covers their tops, 
to the depth of about ten feet, the exca- 
vators have come, at several points of all 
these mounds, on courts and chambers 
comnuinicating with one another by 
doorways, the piers of which are con- 
stituted of those monstrous figures of 
leogrifis and homotaurs, with the ge- 
neral character of which the reader is, 
perhaps, already familiar. The roofs 
of those apartments having fallen in, 
we can only judge of their uses and 
former appearance, by emptying them 
of the fine bituminous soil which, as w'o 
have observed, has filled and sealed 
them through so many ages. The re- 
sources at the command of Mr. Layard 
did not enable him to remove the 
masses of earth from the central areas 
of those apartments ; and he had to 
content himself with clearing passages 
along the surface of the walls, leaving 
•the inouiuls of rubbish in the middle 
s[»acps untouched. By this means he 
disclosed the decorated side-walls of a 
great number of halls and chambers, 
the floors of w'hich appear to lie at a 
uniform level of from twenty to thirty 
feet under the present upper surfaces 
of the mounds. The question here 
naturally presents itself, were those 
apartments originally erected on the 
.surface, or were they designedly con- 
structed underground ; if wo may use 
the w ord “ underground,” meaning 
within the body of the artificial mount, 
though still high above the level of the 
surrounding plain? Judging by the 
ground-plan, we should conclude that 
they w^ere constructions of the latter 
kind ; for all the interspaces between 
chamber and chamber, exceeding 
greatly the thickness of anything de- 
signed as a partition, appear to be of 
solid brickwork, and there is no trace 
of windows. This view is farther sup- 
ported by what we read of the subter-. 
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ranean chambers of Semirami s ; as 
well as by the fact, which we find no- 
ticed in Vincent, that the Turhish inha- 
bitants of Musul are .still in the habit of 
constructing underground apartments 
as summer chambers, in winch tliey 
escape the fierce heats of/^thc sun. 
These heats are so vehement during 
some months, that no one goes out of 
doors from an hour before sunrise till 
after sunset ; and give a reasonable 
show of credibility to what Plutarch 
relates of the rich Babylonians of his 
day sleeping, for escape from the vio- 
lence of the heat, in tubs and cisterns 
of water. Were, then, these apart- 
ments temples or treasuricvs, or sepul- 
chral chambers, or underground sum- 
mer palaces? Wc apprehend their 
number and decorated character pre- 
clude the first supposition ; and al- 
though their decorations are not incon- 
sistent with sepulchral purposes, there 
has, as yet, been no discovery of any 
interment or sarcophagus in any of 
Ithem ; and if they had been for either 
one or the other purpo.se, they could 
hardly be supposed to have been fur- 
nished, as they evidently were, w'ith 
ceilings of timber. Of the pur- 
poses suggested, therefore, the Ja.st 
seems the most probable ; and in 
adopting it, wo may, perhaps, be safe 
in concludingthat the apartments were 
thus elovateil above the plairij’^for the 
purpose as well of escaping the damp 
level of the river, as of obtaining 
means of light and ventilation ; while 
the mas.s of solid masonry beneath and 
around them might serve, at all times, 
to preserve an ecjuability of tempera- 
ture. 

We have already spoken of the ho- 
inotaurs and tauro-griffs, which form 
part of every principal portal. Look- 
ing at these singular combinations of 
diiterent animal forms — bull, lion, man, 
and eagle, fused together — one in- 
stantly recurs to*Ezckiers vision of the 
beasts, which he saw by the river of 
Chebar, and knew for the cherubim of 
the mercy-seat, the same which were 
set of old to keep the way of the tree 
of life in Paradise. Ezekiers beasts 
also were compound forms, partaking 
of the man, the bull, the lion, and the 
eagle. The erudito’^and ingenious 
Faber, while as yet we only knew of 
the separate worship of these animal 
forms, and had heard of nothing in 
Gentile mythology approaching to their 


compound figure nearer than Cer- 
berus or the minotaur, perceived the 
strong jirobability that it was the pa- 
triarchal tradition of such beings which 
had originated the singular reverence 
paid in pagan worship to bovine, leo- 
nine, and aquiline figures of the deity. 

can well imagine with what asto- 
nishment and pleasure, not unmixed 
with awe, that great and ingenious 
scholar, if he were now alive, would 
look on these Ninevite sculptures, re- 
alising so strikingly as they do his 
conjecture, that Nimrod had begun 
man’s postdiluvian idolatries with 
some depravation of the patriarchal 
worship, in this particular of the para- 
disaical cherubim. Omitting the earlier 
steps of his argument, we shall borrow 
the passage in wliich, with wonderful 
justness and cogency, he suggests the 
conclusion which these discoveries now 
so strongly tend to confirm : — 

“ Thus, on the one hand, Noah and his 
family must have been well acquainted 
both with tlic forms of the cherubim, 
and with their us(5 in the religious ser- 
vice of the antediluvian church; and, 
on the other hand, either in the life-time 
of that patriarrh or in the age imme- 
diately sab.^eipient to his death, that 
system of idolatry whicli has diffused 
itself with so much uniformity over the 
face of the whole earth must have 
commenced in tlie postdiluvian world 
about the era of the building of Babel. 
The knowledge, therefore, of the che- 
rubic symbols ha.s been brought down 
chronologically to the rise of pagan my- 
thology after the flood. Now, the 
cherubim were used in the worship of 
the true (iod ; and they united, in one 
compound hieroglyphic, the forms of a 
man, a bull, a lion» and an eagle. 
Hence, when idolatry sprang up among 
those w'ho must have been acquainted 
with the figure ot* the cherubim, the 
presumption is, that they would employ, 
in the w'orship of their demon-gods, tlio 
very same emblems which had been 
rendered venerable by long consecra- 
tion to the .service of the true God. 
AVith this presumption the - fact per- 
fectly accords. In every quarter oi the 
world, the bull, the lion, the eagle, and 
the man, have been accounted sacred 
symbols. This uniform veneration of 
them must have proceeded from a com- 
mon origin ; that common origin can 
only bo found in a period when all man- 
kind formed a single society ; the exist- 
ence of that single society cannot be 
placed later than the building of the 
tower ; consequently, the first venera- 
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tSon of those symbols cannot bo ascribed 
to a more recent age than that of Nim- 
rod ; but in that age, which was 
marked by tho commencement of a my- 
thological system, that was afterwards 
carried into every region of the earth 
by them of tho dispersion, tho form of 
the cherubic hieroglyphics must have 
been well known. Since, then, gonnvic 
patriarchism and tbo rise of idolatry 
thus chronologically meet together— 
since tho latter seems evidently to 
have been a perverse depravation of the 
former — since the throe animal figures 
w’hich entered into tho compound shape 
of the cherubim are the very three ani- 
mal figures which have been universally 
venerated by the Gentiles from tho most 
remote antiquity — I see not how w'o can 
reasonably avoid the obvious eonelusion 
that, in whatever manru'r tho pagans 
applied the symbols of the bull, tho 
lion, and the eagle, they were borrowed, 
ii\th€ first instance, from those animals 
as combined together in the form of tho 
cherubim.” 

These figures also tend, if not to 
confirm, at least, curiously enough to 
illustrate another conjecture hazard, 
ed by some writers, that the tower 
of Babel was designed, not only as a 
high place, l)ut as a species of mimic 
paradise. These interpreters suggest 
that instead of reading let us build a 
tower which shall reach to heaven,” wo 
ought to read, ** let us build a tower 
which shall serve as a heaven for, 
say they, it was an evident folly for * 
men to seek to scale heaven by a tow'er 
built in a plain, when the mountains 
were in sight, from the summits of 
which they had but lately perceived 
how immeasurably distant from the 
firmament were even the lo.^tiest high 
laces of nature. But it would have 
een a natural and intelligible way of 
perpetuating the patriarchal tradition 


of the splendour of the presence of 
God dwelling between the guardian 
cherubs, within a sacred precinct, to 
prepare an elevated spot such as the 
summit of a tow^er, the approaches to 
which might be guarded by objects 
presentil^ the traditionary forms of 
the cherubim, where a perpetual flame 
might imitate the divine sheltinah, and 
hanging gardens surround the whole 
with the semblance of a terreatriql pa- 
radise. Indeed the daring Nimrod — 
not the unlettered, sordid Nimrod, 
the hunter of hares and foxes, but the 
learned, mystical Nimrod, the pursuer 
of the transcendental forms of archaic 
mythology*— .insists, with many argu* 
inents, that the tower of Belus, erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar was, in structure 
and in use, a typical paradise of this 
very kind, with its appurtenances of 
hanging gardens and quadruple water- 
courses, fepresenting the four rivers 
which went round the garden planted 
eastward in Eden. We woubl by no 
means be taken as voucliing Nimrod’sj 
theory ; hut every one must be sensible 
that the occurrence of sculptured fi- 
gures, so strongly recalling the che- 
rubic traditions, within buildings stand- 
ing on the site of the city of Nimrod, 
and still preserving his name, gives, at 
least, a strong claim on attention to 
any suggestion tending to connect the' 
chatnhtrs which they guard with pur- 
poses savouring of patriarchal wor- 
ship. 

Of all the speculations which sug- 
gest themselves in connexion with these 
figures, this certainly is the most fas- 
cinating. But w'e must not overlook 
its difficulties. These chambers, what- 
ever may have been their uses, were 
apparently ceiled over with roofs of 
timber, a feature inconsistent, we 
should suppose, with the character of 


• As often as wo take up the mystical volumes of Algernonr Herbert, wo are 
reminded of the visions of Orion and Hercules, seen by Ulysses, driving their 
phantom game before them in Hades : — 

“ Orion next, huge ghost, engaged my view, 

Droves urging o*er the grassy mead, of beasts 
Which he had slain, himself, on the wild hills, 

With strong club armed of ever-during brass. 

A dreadful belt 

He bore across hia bosom, thronged with gold : 

There, broidered, shone many a stupendous form — 

Bears, wild boars, lions, with fire-flashing eyes, 

Fierce combats, battles, blood-shed, homicide : — 

The artist, author of that belt, none such 
Before produced, or after.” 
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a high place, whether designed as a 
mimic Eden or a mimic Ararat. Then 
we are to remember that, unless the 
text of Ezekiel has been (and pos- 
sibly it has been) corrupted, the true 
cherubical figures had each four 
heads, whereas these creat?/#.is of the 
Ninevite chisel, monsters though they 
are, have but one head each — that of 
an eagle sometimes, but usually that 
of a man. Again, the beings describ- 
ed by Ezekiel had the general likeness 
of the human figure ; but the bodies of 
the Ninevite monsters are mostly of 
beasts— -bulls or lions. Strong, there- 
fore, as are the resemblances, and invit- 
ing as is the speculation, which would 
lead us into these antiquarian paths of 
Paradise, there remain other sugges- 
tions of the probable uses of the figures, 
which cannot well be left undiscussed. 

The predominance of taurine forms 
suggests Egyptian associations and the 
bull-worship of Apis, on the one hand, 
Persian analogies and the Mithraic 
bull-sacrifice on the other. The cy- 
clical mythologibts affirm that these 
taurine idedatries refer to the sun in 
the zodiacal constellation of the bull, 
and had their origin in those early 
times, when the entry of the sun into 
that sign coincided ‘with the vernal 
equinox ; and some will have it that, 
as the procession of the equinoxes 
carried back the great lamp of life 
from sign to sign, his worship has as- 
sumed new' forms corresponding to ( 
each change of the vern.il oonstolla- 
tion. Thus they would suggest that 
Apis, typifying the sun in Taurus, 
preceded Ammon, typifying him in 
Aries, wlio again preceded Dagon, 
symbolizing him in Pisces ; to be fol- 
lowed, we suppose, if Gentile idolatry 
bail not been stayed in its fantastic 
career, by some unknown representa- 
tive of the celestial Waterman, in whose 
aquatic house the vernal year will pre- 
sently commence. 

The theory requires periods too 
extended for the received canons of 
chronology ; but it offers a key to the 
modes and successions of idolatrous 
worship which is not to be lightly cast 
aside. The Persian festival of Nau- 
rootz would really appear to have 
been instituted to commemorate the 
sun’s transit at a particular period 
from Aries into Pisces ; and a theo- 
rist eagerly bent on cyclical evidences 
might plausibly enough suggest, in 


connexion with the same epoch, the 
6rst appearance of the man-fish, 
Cannes in Babylonian tradition, and 
the rise of fish-worship in the rites of 
Berccto, Dagon, and the other piscine 
idols of Syria. 

Of all the forms, however, under 
Wiich eastern idolatry has disguised 
the worship of the emblematic parent 
of mankind, that of the man-bull, so 
conspicuous in these ruins, is the most 
prevalent, as well as the oldest. Apis 
in Egypt, Ahoudad in Persia, Nandi 
in Hindostan, the abductor of Europa 
in the romantic mythology of Greece, 
the taurine great father, meets us at 
every turn through these labyrinths 
of mysticism. In the Zend-Avesta, 
it is a being of this kind who preserves 
the life of the world during the deluge ; 
acting, in the Magian mytholo^^, the 
various p.irts of Adam, Noan, and 
s.'icrifjcial mediator. Making every 
allowance for imitation and forgery, 
it seems quite unreasonable to as- 
cribe to fabricators of the sixth, or any 
other century of our era, the inven- 
tion of that part of the fable, which is 
found illustrated by monumental re- 
mains of the age of Darius ; for, we 
apprehend there can hardly he a doubt 
that the homotaurs, which form 
the piers oft he gateways at Persepolis, 
have reference to the Ahoudad, or 
inan-bnll of the Magian writings ; and 
the whole scheme ami details of the 
Mithraic hull-sacrifice look manifestly 
to the same origin. 

This man-hull of the Zend-Avesta 
is the object of a particular liturgy, 
which the curious may read at large, 
either in Perron’s translation, or in 
Bryant. We extract a few sentences : 

“ Address your prayer to the excellent 
Bull ; address your prayer to the pure 
Bull ; address your prayer to the rain, 
the source of plenty ; address your prayer 
to the Bull, become pure, celestial, holy ; 
who has never been engendered, who is 
holy. When Ujc ravages the world, the 
water spreads itself on high — ^it dissolves 
into a thousand showers of rain. Let 
envy, let death be upon the earth, still 
the water smiles envy, which is on the 
earth ; still it smites death, which is on 
the earth. . . When the water re- 

news itself, the earth renews itself ; the 
trees renew themselves ; health renews 
itself ; he who gives health renews him- 
self. . . The water drives away the 

serpent, drives away falsehood ; it drives 
away the uncleanness, corruption, and 
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impurity, which Ahrimaii has produced 
in the bodies of men.’* 

Coupled with this is a praj^er to the 
moon which preserved the seed of 
the bull during this purification of the 
earth by the w aters of the deluge. It 
seems no unreasonable stretch of the 
imagination to understand by the 
moon the ark, and by the bull the life 
of the world; and indeed, if proofs 
were needed, all antiquity would vouch 
it. Such, in fact, is the express state- 
ment pf the Persian myth, that the 
first created being on earth was such 
a compendium of all animal and vege- 
table life ; that, when poisoned by 
Ahriman, there issued from his tail 
and marrow one hundred and fifty 
grains bearing plants, and twelve spe- 
cies of trees ; apples and other fruits 
from ''his horns ; the vine from his 
blood ; and out of his right foreleg 
came Kaiomars, the first articulately- 
speaking man. In like manner the 
bull of the Mithraic sculptures is seen 
sprouting into forms of vegetable and 
animal growth under the knife of the 
sacrificer. But these concrete forms 
of life typified the Deity in all Eastern 
mythology ; especially during those 
periods of destruction by alternate de- 
luge and conflagration to which they 
imagined the earth to be subjected at 
certain V intervals. The Deity then 
resolved himself into the simplest forms 
of life : and under those forms they 
worshipped him. Now, if the homo- 
taurs of Pcrsepolis bo compound 
types of the Deity, of this kind, and 
derived from a source still farther 
eastward, what shall we say of those 
of Nineveh ? They are almost iden- 
tical in design, and are employed in 
the same manner as ornament.s uf the 
portals of a palace or temple. The 
two discovered at Persepolis by Sir 
Ker Porter, were not sufficiently sig- 
nificant by themselves to excite much 
speculation ; but when we find the same 
forms in a site so much older, and so 
much more immediately connected 
with diluvian traditions, repeated so 
frequently, and with so evident a pur- 
pose, on all the great doorways of 
these Assyrian buildings, the myths of 
the Zend-Avesta assume a new impor- 
tflince, and we are compelled to ask 
ourselves, are these the Aboudads and 
Tasebters of Magian story ; and if so, 
it here, oxi the spot wWe the true 
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history of the deluge ought longest 
to have been preserved, that it was 
first corrupted, and that these mon- 
vsters, realizing its corruption, w'ere 
first devised, to send out error and con- 
fusion to the rest of the world in le- 
gends of^’perstition and forms of ido- 
latry? Whatever difficulty may at- 
tend the solution of these questions, 
the identity of the taurine figures dis- 
covered at Nineveh with those which 
flank the portals of Darius at Persepo- 
lis, and the manifest bearing of the 
latter on the sacred books of the Per- 
sians, give us cause to regard with ad- 
ditional suspicion the charge of recent 
forgery, which we every clay hear re- 
iterated against Hyde's collections. 

In connexion with these hist specu- 
lations, the classical reader will pro- 
bably revert to the tale of Aristaeusand 
his bees ; perhaps, if mystically in- 
clined, to Samson’s riddle, and the ge- 
neration of those swarming forms of 
life from the rent lion of Tiinnath. 
But, after all, the majority of our read- 
ers will probably rest best satisfied 
with the reasons for this species of 
idolatry assigned by one who knew 
mankind w^ell, and had seen in his own 
person a greater variety of forms of 
superstition than most travellers since 
the days of Herodotus — one also who,, 
in an age of thick geographical dark- 
ness, had the true notion of the earth’s 
rotundity, and foresaw^ all that Colum- 
bus, and a great part of all that Galileo 
afterwards established: — 

“Ami of ydoles ihei sajn also that 
tlio ox is the most holy beat that is in 
orthe ; and paycent and more profitable 
than any other. Por ho do the good 
ynow and dothe non ovylle. Ami Ihei 
kiiowen wel that it may not be withouten 
specyalle grace of God; and therefore 
maken thei here God of an ox .'* — Sir 
John Maundeville. 

We have now suggested everything 
that strikes us in reference to these 
guardians of the portals of the Nine- 
vite chambers; and leaving them, 
whatever they may be — cherubim, so- 
lar symbols, or Magian idols — for the 
further examination of more competent 
inquirers, we shall accompany Mr. 
Layard in a cursory survey of the 
apartments within: — 

“ The interior of the Assyrian palace 
must have been as magnificent as im- 
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posing. I have led the reader through 
its ruins, and he may judge of tlie im- 
pression its halls were calculated to 
make upon the stranger who, iu the days 
of old, entered for *the tirst time tiie 
abode of the Assyrian kings. Ifo w as 
uslu’red in through the portal, guarded 
h}'' the colossal lions or bulls ^f white 
alabaster. In the first hall, he found 
himself surrounded by the sculptured 
records of the empire. Battles, sieges, 
triumphs, the exploits of the chase, the 
ceremonies of religion, were juDi-trayed 
on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, 
and paint<*d in gorgeous colours. Tinder 
each picture wore engraved, in eliarac- 
ters tilled up with bright copper, in- 
scriptions describing lluj scenes repre- 
honted. Above the sculptures were 
ropiv'sented other events — tlie king, at- 
Ifiuh'd by bis eunuchs and warriors, 
receiving ids prisoners, entering into 
alliances with other nionarohs, or per- 
Jbrming some sacred duty, 'riieso ro- 
pro'^entations were inclosed in coloured 
b(»nlers, of elal»orate and elegant design. 
The einbloinatic trc(‘, winged bulls, and 
monstrous animals, were conspicuous 
amongst the oinain<‘nlh. At the upper 
end of the Imll was the colossal figure 
of the king in adoration before the Su- 
preme llcity, or receiving from Ins 
eunueli the holy cu]). Ho was attended 
by wMrriors b(‘arnig his arms, and by 
the priests or presiding' divinities, flis 
robes and those of his followers were 
tiilorned with groups of figures, animals, 
and llow'crs, all paiiitml with brilliant 
colours. 

“ The stranger trod upon alabaster 
slabs, eacli be.iring aii inscilptiori, re- 
cording the titles, genealogy, ami 
acliievtjnients ol‘ the groat king. Se- 
veral doorways, formed by gigantic 
winged lions or bulls, or by the figures 
of guardian deities, led into other ai>art- 
nients, wbieh again opened into more 
distant halls. In each were new sculp- 
tures. On the walls of some wore pro- 
cessions of colossal figures, armed men 
and eunuchs following the king, war- 
riors laden with spoil, leading prisoners, 
or bearing presents ami offerings to the 
gods. On the -walls of oth(*rs were 
portrayed the winged priests, or presid- 
ing divinities, standing before the sacred 
trees. 

“ The ceilings above him were divid- 
ed into square compartments, painted 
with flowers, or with the figures of 
animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, 
each compartment being surrounded by 
elegant borders and mouldings. The 
beams, as well as the sides of the cham- 
bers, may have been gilded, or even 
plated with gold and silver; and the 
rarest woods, in which the cedar was 
conspicuous, were used for the wood- 


w'ork. Square openings in the ceilings 
of the chambers admitted the light of 
day. A pleasing shadow w'as thrown 
over the sculptured walls, and gave a 
majestic cxpres.-»ion to the human fea- 
tures of the colossal forms which guard- 
ed the entrances. Through these aper- 
tures was seen the bright blue of an 
easlT*rn sky, enclosed in a frame, on 
wliich were painted, in vivid colours, 
the winged circle, in the midst of elegant 
ornaments, and the graceful forms of 
ideal animals.” — Vol. ii. pp. 202-.^. 

None of the roofs, as we have al- 
ready observed, are now standing ; 
and Mr. Layard’s description of the 
flat ceiling with its square apertures 
must bo taken for what a guess is 
w'orth. It is plain that there must 
have been extensive superstructures, 
for otherwise the chambers could not 
have been filled and covered up^ as 
they are, with debris. Several stories* 
at least, must have risen above the 
existing remains, to have yielded that 
vast heap of ruin, w'hich now lies to 
the depth of ten and fifteen feet over 
the probable level of the original ceil- 
ing. What the external appearance 
may have been wo can only surmise 
from the representations of castellated 
j)alaces found among the sculptured 
decorations of the interior. These 
are of the same general character as 
the castles seen in the Egyptian 
collections of Wilkinson and Kosel- 
hni, having square towers at intervals 
projecting from a curtain wall, with 
window's and battlements above, and 
gateways below ; but in the Ninevite 
representations, the gateways appear 
arched. An arch of brickw’ork, ap- 
parently of cotemporaneous construc- 
tion, has been found in one of the 
mounds in question ; and the tradition 
of an arched tunnel, under the bed of 
the Euphrates, at Babylon, was so dis- 
tinct in the time of Diodorus, that its 
very dimensions, and the thickness of 
its w^alis, are stated by him. It is not 
probable, however, that the arched 
roofs of chambers such as these would 
have fallen in, without leaving some 
trace of the vault. We therefore 
agree with Mr. Layard in i-ejecting 
the suggestion that the ceilings were 
formed of a vault of brickwork, and 
conclude that they were either cover- 
ed, as he has supposed, with a roof of 
wood, or livith awnings. Externallyf 
there can be little doubt that the place 
glittered with gilding and polychrome* 
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The gilding still adheres to fragments 
of brick turned up in the progress of 
Mr. Layard*s excavations, and the 
traces of colour are abundantly evi- 
dent on all the plastered surfaces that 
remain. Herodotus's description of 
the painted walls of Ecbatana will be 
fresh in the minds of our o1as!i|«cal 
readers ; and we may all recur to our 
scriptural recollection of the chambers 
alluded to by Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
— Ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion.’* 

We have already, in noticing M. 
Botta's illustrations, spoken of tlie 
general style and effect of the Nine- 
vite sculptures, and find that Mr. 
Layard’s labours do not enable us to 
add anything further on that subject. 
The details of the representations, 
however, so far as they go, are deeply 
Mitefesting; and we shall most con- 
veniently deal with them by taking 
them in their order as civil, military, 
and religious. 

There is nothing, so far, at all com- 
parable to the copiousness and minute- 
ness of the Egyptian representation 
in any of the departments, but least 
of all in that of civil monuments. All 
the operations of agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, of domestic economy 
and manufacture, in ancient Egypt, 
are set before us in the " Monu • 
menti Civili” of Rosellini. We .shall 
be disappointed if we expect a similar 
insight into Assyrian manners from' 
anything that has yet been discovered 
at Nineveh: — 

“ The bas-reliefs arc mostly public 
records of conquests, triumphs, and 
religious ceremonies. As they were 
placed in palaces and temples, they 
could, of course, but refer to national 
events. If any memorial of the private 
life of an individual were preserved, or 
if his peculiar trade or profession were 
indicated, it must have been in his own 
dwelling, or in his tomb, as in Egypt. 
If the interiors of houses, and the oc- 
cupations of their inmates, are repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs, they are casu- 
ally introduced to illustrate, or to con- 
vey more fully, the meaning of the 
general subject. There, within the walls 
of castles belonging to the Assyrians, 
or daptured by them, are seen buildings 
tents. The inhabitants are slaying 
eheep, and engaged in domestic occu- 
pations, seated and carousing together, 
Teeding their horses, and preparing their 
But these details are all made 


subservient to the main action, which is 
the siege or triumph.” 

Among M. Botta’s discoveries at 
Khorsabad — for, while Mr. Layard 
was engaged in excavating at Nem- 
roud, ^ the south-western extremity 
of the supposed site of the city, M. 
Botta was similarly occupied at Khor- 
sabad, at the north-eastern angle — is 
a representation of a banquet, from 
which we may learn the general dis- 
position of their seats and tables, the 
forms of their drinking- vessels, and 
the shape of their harps ; and Mr. 
Layard gives sketches from his excava- 
tions, ascertaining the construction of 
their tents, and of the dwelling-houses 
of the humbler classes. These last 
appear to have been one-story cottages, 
flat-roofed, with an upper chamber at 
one end. This upper chamber seems 
to have opened on the roof, and to 
have been decorated with a cornice. 
In some cases it consists only of a 
canvas awning stretched on a frame- 
work. The likeness to the house.s of 
the ancient Egyptians is here snfti- 
ciently apparent. The seat resembling 
the modern camp-stool appears to have 
been as generally in use on the hanks 
of the Tigris a.s**’on those of the Nile ; 
and the forms of thrones and chairs of 
state in the two countries are much 
the same. The Egyptian furniture, 
however, exhibits greater elegance both 
of design and construction. Among 
the civil monuinenl.s discovered, we 
may include M. Botla’s bas-relief of a 
building on a lake, surmised to be a 
fishing pavilion. We have here the 
only instance of columnar decoration 
yet observed among the Assyrian mo- 
numents. The front of the pavilion 
Is supported by two pillars, the capi- 
tals of which so closely resemble the 
Ionic, that we admit, with Mr. Layard, 

we can scarcely hesitate to recognise 
in them the prototype of that order.” 
These appear, so far, to be the princi- 
pal evidences forthcoming, in support 
of Mr. Fergusson's strong assertions 
respecting the Assyrian origin of the 
Ionic order. Mr. Layard states that 
he finds jsome further Ionic resem- 
blances on fragments of ivory dug up 
at Nemroud; and there is, unques- 
tionably, a strong family likeness be- 
tween the mouldings and decorations 
of the chambers discovered by Mr. 
Layard, and those of the classic or- 
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ders; though, as we have observed, 
the column appears to be nowhere 
found except in the pavilion, and on 
the ivory tablet above mentioned. On 
this subject let us hear Mr. Layard: — 

“ It has already been mentioned that 
many architectural omamentif^ known 
to tho Assyrians, passed from them, 
directly or indirectly, into Greece. The 
Ionic column has been cited as an in> 
stance. We have, moreover, in tho 
earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament commonly called the 
honeysuckle, which w'as so extensively 
used iii Greece, and is to this day more 
generally employed than any other 
moulding. In Assyria, as I liave point- 
ed out, it was invested with sacred pro- 
perties, and was cither a syinhol or an 
object of worship. . . . The sacred 

bull, with expanded wings, and the wild 
goat, arc introduced kneeling before tho 
mystic dower, which is tho princ!p«al 
feature in tho border just described. 
The same animals arc occasionally re- 
presented supporting disks or flowers 
and rosettes. A bird or human figure 
frequently takes the jdace ol' the bull 
and goat ; and the single flower becomes 
a tree, bearing many dowers of the 
same shape. This tree, evidently a 
sacred symbol, is elaborately and taste- 
fully formed, and is one of the most 
conspicuous ornaments of Assyrian 
sculpture.” 

The illustration of military affairs 
is much more complete and particular. 
Wc have the operations of battles and 
sieges both by sea and land ; the sap, 
])attering-ram, and escalade, all de- 
picted in moving representations. The 
resemblance to the Egyptian monu- 
ments is here also very striking. Ex- 
cept for the characteristic differences 
of style, the Assyrian king borne to 
battle in his chariot, and bending his 
bow against his enemies, might pass 
for a Pharaoh. On his return, how- 
ever, he is seen under the shelter of 
the royal parasol — a feature which, 
we believe, does not occur on the 
Egyptian monuments. The chariot 
also is distinguishable from the Egyp- 
tian chariot, by an object of singular 
appearance, extending from the front 
of the carriage to the end of the pole. 
What this may be we find it difficult to 
guess. Its size and appearance might 
agree with the conjecture that it was 
a great convex shield for the king’s 
protection, when both hands might 
not be engaged in the use of the bow^ 


and slung over the chariot pole when 
not in use. The team consists of three 
horses ; and the trappings and harness 
are elaborately splendid. Those who 
have turned over the pages of Wilkin- 
son or Rosellini, would probably think 
us tedious were we to dilate on the par- 
ticulars of arms, armour, dress, and 
aceSutrement, which these sculptures 
exhibit ; for, as might naturally bo 
expected, there is scarcely anything 
in Assyrian warfare different from the 
modes of fighting and armament de- 
picted on the monuments of Egypt. 
Wo shall, however, subjoin Mr. Lay- 
ard’s description of a siege scene from 
one of the panels of the palace of 
Nemroud : — 

“ The* greater j)art of the castle is in 
the centre bas-relief. It has three 
towers, and apparent Iv several ^\^lls, 
one behind the other. I’liey are all sur* 
mounted by angular battleinf^nts. The 
besiegers have brought a baltering-rara 
(attached to a moveable tower, proba- 
bly constructed of wicker-work) up to 
the outer wall, from which many stones 
have already been dislodged, and are 
falling. One of the besieged has suc- 
ceeded in catching the ram by a chain, 
and is endeavouring to raise or move it 
from its place ; whilst two warriors of 
tho assailing party are holding it down 
by hooks, to which they are hanging. 
Another is throwing fire (traces of the 
red paint being still visible on the sculp- 
ture) from above, upon the engine. Tho 
besiegers endeavour to ([uonch the 
iFlame, by pouring water upon it from 
two spouts in the moveable tower. Two 
figures, in lull armour, arc undermining 
the walls with instruments like blunt 
spears ; whilst two others appear to 
have found a secret passage into the 
castle. Three of tho besieged are falling 
from the walls. The king, discharging 
an arrow, and protected by a shield 
held by a warrior in complete armour, 
stands on ono side of tho castle, lie 
is attended by two eunuchs, one hold- 
ing the umbrella, the other his quiver 
and maAe. Behind them is a warrior, 
leading away captive three w‘omen and 
a child; and driving three bullocks, a 
part of the spoil. The women are tear- 
ing their hair.” 

Numerous examples of the ram and 
moving tower occur. The escalade is 
seen followed by the sack, and the 
driving away of the prey and captives. 
Ill tlie combats on the plain the arrow 
and the spear are the weapons chiefly 
employed ; and here we see a spear- 
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mati on horseback. The Assyrian 
, rider uses no stirrup ; and while the 
mounted bowman draws the bow, an- 
other horseman, riding by his side, holds 
the reins of both horses. The camel 
also appears bestrode by a mounted 
warrior. On the whole, however, the 
resemblance is so great between these 
and the scenes depicted on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, with which the ma- 
jority of our readers are doubtless 
well acquainted, that it would be 
tedious further to particularize them. 
On the armour alone we could pause 
for a moment. The sculptures plainly 
represent scale armour ; and in one of 
the chambers at Nemroud Mr. Layard 
actually found a considerable quantity 
of the scales themselves, as well as 
several helmets. 

“,Each scale was separate, and of 
Iron, from tw'O to three inehos in length, 
rounded at one end and s<piare at the 
other, with a raised or embossed line in 
the centre. The iron was covered with 
rust, and in so decomposed a state that 
I had much difficulty in detaching it 
from the soil. Two or three baskets 
were 6 1 led with tht\sc relics. As the 
earth was removed, other portions of 
armour wore found — some of copper, 
^ others of iron, and others of iron inlaid 
with copper. At length, a perfect 
helmet re.serabling in shape and in its 
ornaments, the pointed helmet represent- 
ed in the bas-reliefs, was discovered. 
When first separated from the earth it 
was periect, but inimediatoly fell Iq 
pieces. 1 carefully eollocted and pre- 
served the fragments, which were sent 
to England. The lines which are seen 
round the lower part of the pointed 
helmets in the sculptures, are thin strips 
of copper inlaid in the iron,’* 

These are, probably, the oldest iron 
relics that have ever been found : we 
should suppose the helmets quite 
unique ; and, considering the perish- 
able nature of the material, we cannot 
but regard their preservatioi^throiigh 
so great a period of time as something 
worthy of particular note. No wea- 
pons as yet appear to have repaid the 
scrutiny of the investigators. 

But by far the most copious and in- 
teresting department of these remains 
-is ./the religious one. In treating the 
compound figures at the doorways as 
• religious, we have anticipated some of 
the moi^ remarkably considerations 
,coimecty4 with this part of the sub- 
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ject. What remains behind still fur- 
nishes abundantly interesting matter. 
There is now no doubt that the figure 
conjectured to represent the Deity in 
the sculptures at Persepolis was truly 
meant to bear that signification ; for 
on the sculptures which surround the 
walls o1^ these Ninevite chambers the 
same figure occurs so often, and in .si- 
tuations so significant as to leave no 
rational doubt of its intended mean- 
ing. The allusions to a triune deity 
in the various systems of Gentile the- 
ology have been treated by many as 
modern fabrications of the Eclectic 
philosophers, after their dispersion on 
the breaking up of the heathen schools ; 
by others, more justly, as remnants of 
patriarchal tradition, more or less dis- 
torted in the course of their transmis- 
sion through so many generations, and 
into such widely distant quarters of 
the world. The frightful idols of 
Jagganatha, beneath their shapeless 
degradation, preserve the imperfect 
idea of a trinity. At Nineveh and 
Persepolis the idea is more perfect, 
and the representation less deroga- 
tory. A circle embraces the figure of 
a man, and both are mingled with the 
wings and pluma»‘e of a bird. The 
human part of this figure attends to 
the prayers of the As.^jrian king, 
watches over him in battle, and shoots 
its arrows with liim against his ene- 
mies. That the bird is the mystical 
Assyrian dove — that into which Semi- 
rainis is fabled to have changed herself, 
at her apotheosis, can hardly bo 
doubted. One might almost imagine 
that these Assyrian enormities had. 
been preserved to rebuke our Chris- 
tian syinholizers, whose delineations of 
the ineffable presence of God are little 
less derogatory, and almost as idola- 
trous. For what is the Vesica piscist in 
which our inedisaval revivors delight 
to depict the human form of the Sa- 
viour and the descending dove, but 
such an encircling emblem of the 
Eternal Being, only mixed, in the pru- 
rient mysticism of their new Babylon, 
with a further and less pure idea? 
Looking at the symbolical decorations 
of their painted walls and windows, 
one might fancy himself in the halls 
of Belshazzar, rather than in a church 
built on the law atid the prophets, 
and be almost tempted to exclrim— 
Better be a Mahomedan, and kneel 
towards Mecca, worshipping a spiri- 
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tual God in mind and spirit, than thus 
to ** behold every form of creeping 
things and abominable beasts, and all 
the idols of the house of Israel por- 
trayed upon the walls round about.** 

That the figure in the winged circle 
is designed as the emblem of the Su- 
preme Deity, and the other figures, of 
which we are now about to speak, as 
subordinate beings, would appear, by 
the statement of Mr. Layard, that in 
no case docs worship appear to bo of- 
fered to the latter. Among these sub- 
ordinates the eagle-headed human fi- 
gure, the oriental Garuda to all ap- 
pearance, is the most conspicuous. He, 
to a great extent, plays the same part 
in these scenes of the Assyrian sacred 
drama as the royal figure at Perse- 
polis, who is seen so prominently en- 
gaged in the conquest of the lion. 
His other occupations would seem to 
iinjily, that his eagle’s head and wings 
were masks assumed by the officiator 
in some religious ceremony, just as we 
sec the priest of the hawk-headed 
Egyptian deity array(Ml with an acci- 
pitriiie head- piece, and the servant of 

Latrator Anhis” diguised in the 
falso-face of a dog. Whal, then, was 
this ceremony? Possibly Porphyry 
has told us. After stating (Dc Ahstl- 
nentiaf lib. iv. sec. 1(3) that the me- 
tempsychosis was a universal doctrine 
of the Persian Magi (we cite the sub- 
stance from Faber), be remarks, that 
the tenet was really set forth in the 
mysteries of Mithras. For the Magi, 
wishing obscurely to declare the com- 
mon relation of men and animals, were 
wont to distinguish those who were 
initiated in their orgies, as lions, 
eagles, hawks, &c, ; “and whosoever 
was initiated in those leontic mysteries, 
that person was constantly made to as- 
sume the forms of all sorts of animals.” 
He adds that Pallas (a lost writer), 
in his treatise on the rites of Mithras, 
says, that this metempsychosis* was 
really thought to relate to the dif- 
ferent animals of the zodiac ; but he 
intimates that its origin was rather to 
be ascribed to the doctrine o^the souls’ 
transmigration. He then proceeds to 
tell us that the initiated are actually 
clothed in the forms of every sort of 
animals. We will now read with great- 
er interest Mr. Laya 1 ^d's description of 
the eagle«headed figure 

“ A human body, clothed In robes si- 
milar to those of the winged men al- 


ready described, was surmounted by the 
head of an eagle, or of a vulture. The 
curved beak, of considerable length, was 
half open, and displayed a narrow point- 
ed tongue, which Was still coloured with 
red paint. On the shoulders foil the 
usual curled and bushy hair of the As- 
syrian images, and a comb of feathers 
rose on the top of the head. Two wings 
s{^ang from the back, and in either 
hand w*as the square vessel and fir- 
cone.” — Vol. i. p. 64. 

The object called a fir-cone, and 
the square vessel here described, are 
seen very frequently in the hands of 
other sculptured figures, who all ap- 
pear engaged in the performance of 
some religious rite, supporting the 
vessel by its handle in the left hand, 
while they present the cone or pome- 
granate-shaped object with the right. 
We cannot hesitate to recognise in 
the latter the rhoia or pomegra- 
nate oiferings of the Syrian Rimmon, 
and the symbols of those mysteries 
described by Clement of Alexandria, 
where the pomegranate, among other 
emblems of fecundity, was borne in a 
sacred receptacle and taken out at a ccr- 
tain part of the ceremonial. Nay, even 
it is possible that in the formula which 
Clement has preserved, as that used 
by the epopts on that occasion, wo 
may have the very words which accom- 
panied the rite represented before us— 
“ 1 have fasted ; I have drunk the me- 
dicated liquor ; I have received from the 
ark ; what 1 received 1 have placed in the 
basket ; from the basket I have returned 
it to the ark for, singular to say, the 
vessel carried by these figures appears 
carved in imitation basket-work, and at 
first sight recalls to every mind familiar 
with antiquity one of the characteris- 
tic utensils of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries. But, doubtless, all this will seem 
highly abstruse to the ordinary reader. 
We can but say, generally, that cere- 
monies representing the deposit of the 
vital principle in a sacred vessel, and 
its recovery after a period of mourn- 
ing, have prevailed in all parts and 
ages of the world ; and that the origi- 
nal source from which they ail appear 
to have been derived seems to have been 
the Noachian deluge, and the preserva- 
tion of animal life from that catastro- 
phe. And as the entrance of Noah 
into his ark was a type of the descent 
of our Lord into the tomb, and his 
issuing from it a type of our Lord’s 
resurrection, so the ceremonies to 
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Hirhich V9t have alluded, although va- 
rying greatly in their local formR, ap- 
pear generally to have preserved a 
double liieaning applicable both to type 
and antitype. . More it is unnecessary 
here to say, further than that the depo- 
sitory u'hicb in these ceremonies sym- 
bolised the ark and tomb, may possibly 
be represented here by the vessel of bWs- 
ket-work borne in the hands of all who 
areengagedin this ceremonial presenta- 
tion of fir-cones, pomegranates, or what- 
ever those objects may be. We might say 
much more of the sacred satchel in which 
the Assyrian priests appear to have 
carried the materials of their myste- 
ries; but enough has been suggested 
to excite the interest of the priesthood 
who have been in the habit of using 
satchels of much the same kind for a 
purpose not altogether dissimilar, down 
to a eomparatively recent period, and 
to them we would commend tlie further 
discussion of the subject. 

Looking more closely at the vessel 
in the hands of the eagle-headed figure 
we may observe depicted on it a tree, 
with a human iSgure at each side. 
Start not, reader ! we must remember 
we are here on the very first spot on 
which the tradition of the tree of life, 
and of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, would take root in pust-de- 
luvian times. It is not on the sacred 
basket alone that object occurs. Em- 
broidered on the king’s garments, 
sculptured on the chamber-panels, and 
painted on the remains of the stucco de- 
corations, there is found an emblematic 
tree or composite tree- like object, be- 
fore which other figures are seen in 
attitudes of adoration. Mr. Layard 
observes — The flowers on the early 
monuments are either circular, with 
five or more petals, or resemble the 
Greek honeysuckle. From the con- 
stant introduction of the tree orna- 
mented with them, into groups repre- 
senting the performance of religious 
ceremonies, there cannot be a doubt 
that they were symbolical, and were 
invested with a sacred character and 
informs us in a note that " The Zoro- 
astrian hoina, or sacred tree, was 
preserved by the Persians almost as 
represented in the Assyrian monu- 
ments, until the Arab invasion.*’ 

The reader is, no doubt, by this 
time impatient to know whether in 
these temples of the Assyrians there 
remabi any traces of the fire-wbrship 
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which has so often infiamed the imagi- 
nations of our Hiberno-Guebre anti- 
quarians, filling them with visions of the 
Assyrian Baal as often as they en- 
countered a Bal or Bally in Irish to- 
pography. Two sculptures from Khor- 
sabad represent the ceremonial of fire- 
worship. ■ ’riie flame rises from the 
summit of a low pillar, and the ofler- 
ings appear to be disposed on an altar 
in front. Here also the officiators are 
provided with the sacred satchel. This 
service, however, does not constitute 
by any means as important a feature 
in the religious ceremonial at Nineveh 
as it does at Persepulis. Possibly this 
may indicate a later origin, and an in- 
troduction from an oriental source. 
The Mithraic superstitions, as we are 
acquainted with them by the sculptures 
of the third and fourth centuries, ap- 
pear as yet not to have had their com- 
mencement ; and on the whole the ge- 
neral aspect of the Ninevite ceremo- 
nial is decidedly more Egyptian than 
oriental. 

We shall conclude this notice, im- 
perfect as it necessarily is, of the Ni- 
nevite religious remains, with Mr. 
Layard’s account of the appearance of 
the king, who seems to have united in 
himself the royal and sacerdotal of- 
fices : — 

** The residence of the king was pro- 
bably at the same time tlie temple; and 
that he himselt* was either supposed to 
be invested with divine attributes, or 
was look«»d upon as a typo of the su- 
premo deity, is shown by the sculptures. 
'I’he winged figures, even that with the 
head of the eagle, minister to him. All j^ 
his acts, whether in war or peace, ap- 
pear to have been connected with tlie 
national religion, and were believed to 
be under the special protection and su- 
perintendence of the deity. ‘VViion lie is 
represented in battle, the winged figure 
in the circle hovers over his head, bends 
the bow against his enemies, or assumes 
the attitude of triumph. His contests 
with the lion and other formidable ani- 
mals, not only show his prowess and 
skill, but typify his superior strength 
and wisdom. Whether he had overcome 
his enemies or the wild boasts, he pours 
out a libation from the sacred cup, at- 
tended by his courtiers and by tho 
winged figures. The embroideries upon 
his robes, and upon those of his attend- 
ants, have all mythic meanings. Even 
his weapons, bracelets, and armlets are 
adorned with the forms of sacred ani- 
mals. In architectural decorations the 





lame rell^ons influence is present. The 
fir or pino'cone, and tho honeysuckle 
are constantly repeated. They form 
friezes, tho capitals of columns, and the 
fringes of hangings. Chairs, tables, and 
couches are adorned with the heads and 
feet of the bull, the lion, and the ram — 
all sacred animals. Even on the chariots 
and on the trappings of their horses the 
Assyrians introduced their religious em- 
blems.” — Vol. ii. p. 474. 

So far, we have said nothing of the 
probable age of these monuments^ yet 
the reader is doubtless awaro that the 
alabaster slabs on which the sculptures 
are found, and indeed many of the 
bricks themselves of the body of the 
building, bear inscriptions in tbe cunei- 
form or arrow-headed character ; and 
may probabjy have heard that these 
in(g!riptions are now considered le- 
gible. If this were so, we should have 
little difficulty in declaring the exact 
date of each monument ; for, from the 
frequent recurrence of the same com- 
binations of the arrow-headed charac- 
ters in these inscriptions, it appears rea- 
sonably probable that they record the 
names of the monarchs under whom 
respectively the several palaces were 
erected. Mr. Layard conceives he 
has detected the names of several kings 
in genealogical series, on tbe inscribed 
slabs of the chambers explored by 
him; and some of our more distin- 
guished Babylonians will tell you they 
can read them by name — NIshar, Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon, and soforth. 
Mr. Layard has not gone this length, 
hut contents himself with suggesting 
that certain groups of characters 
stand for the proper names, inasmuch 
as they are followed by the marks of 
royal titles, and the intermediate signs 
are found elsewhere to signify *‘son 
of and so he makes out a succession 
of six generations in the longest se- 
ries ; then, accordingly as the inscrip- 
tions begin with a name (?) early or 
late in that series, he estimates the 
comparative antiquity of the several 
sites. We think there is here room 
for extreine doubt. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
inscriptions are not, like modern writ- 
ings separated into words. In search- 
ing for the groups which may be sup- 
posed to expresaparticnlar names, the 


only clue, besides the Uncertain 
one of observing the terminal combina- 
tions of the lines, is tbe recurjrence of 
the same combinations in that inscrip- 
tion or in others. Finding a group fre- 
quently repeated, we might conclude 
that it represented the same word in 
different parts of the text. Finding it 
thfn preceded by a sign ascertained 
elsewhere to be a conventional mark 
preceding proper names, we might 
conclude that the first* separated group 
was the name of a person. Observing 
next that signs elsewhere ascertained 
to be the conventional marks for royal 
t^les followed that group, we might 
infer it to be the name of a king. 
Then, taking notice that the same 
titular signs are repeated after other 
groups separated from the first, and 
iVom one another, by a sign elsewhere 
used to signify *<8on of,'* we might 
arrive at the conclusion that tfie 
groups in question constituted a royal 
genealogy ; and this is, in effect, the 
process of reasoning on which Mr. 
Layard relies. Of course he makes 
no pretension to originality in de- 
vising the method, which rests, with 
all our present Babylonian learning, 
ultimately on the researches of Grote- 
fend, the first observer of the key to 
arrow-headed letters, in the parallel 
Persian and cuneiform inscriptions at 
Persepolis. 

If, however, in our search for the 
same combinations, we rarely, if ever, 
*find them the very same, but often 
written quite differently, to all appear- 
ance, until explained by a theory of 
the employment of what are called 

variants,” or different signs having 
tbe same power ; if, next, tho desig- 
nating mark of a proper name be found 
also to have the distinct alphabetic 
force of ** ana,” as well as tho numeral 
forcq.of “one,” and there be nothing 
in the text to tell us in which manner 
we should employ it ; if, again, the 
alleged royal titular sign be found to 
be one of four other equivalents for 
** king” in its ideographic application, 
and of eight other equivalents for tbe 
sound “ nu” in alphabetic value ; and, 
finally, if the character taken to signify 
“ son of/* be also found to possess the 
alphabetic force of A** or “ I,”* the 
matter becomes so complicated that 
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th^ moftt dextrous hand can hardly he 
sure of having got hold of the proper 
clue. And this^ in fact, is the state 
of the case as regards all our Ninevite 
and Babylonian inscriptions. 

The employment of “ variants,** if, 
in truth, any such system were em- 
ployed, and if this doctrine of variants 
be not merely a philologer*s device for 
the reconciliation of things different in 
themselves — gives rise to difficulties 
which appear almost insuperable. 
Looking at Dr. Hincks's tables, the 
latest and most authentic source of 
information on this subject, con- 
structed also by an ardent and mq|t 
learned Babylonian, who believes, as 
we shall presently see, that he can 
read the name of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the bricks from Hillah, — we observe 
that the consonant R, in its simplest 
TpcaVised combinations, has ten re- 
presentatives ; N, twelve j B, eleven j 
K, four ; T, four ; D, ten j S, nine- 
teen — all widely different in the number 
and combinations of their elementary 
forms, and really as unlike one another 
as is it possible to imagine. Mr. Layard 
deals very candidly with these facts, in 
apprising his readers of the difficulty 
he has had to encounter in making out 
his supposed genealogies :•—* 


have already alluded to the ex- 
treme laxity prevailing in the construc- 
tion and orthography of the language 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, and to the 
number of distinct characters which* 


appear to make up its alphabet. Let- 
ters, differing widely in their forms, and 
evidently the most opposite in their 
phonetic power, are interchangeable. 
The shortest name may be written in a 
variety of ways ; every character in it 
may be changed, till at last the word is 
so altered, that a person unacquainted 
with the process which it has under- 
gone, would never suspect that the two 
were in fact the same.*^ — Vol. ii. 190 


Where a system so extremely vague 
is taken up, and applied by hands not 
very competent, it is not surprising 
that there should be a good many dis. 
sentients. Of these the most obsti- 
nate and the ablest is unquestionably 
-ijoctor Wall, of our University. He 
^nies» not only the earlier cuneiform 
readie^s of Rawlinson'and Hincks, but 
most of the, hieroglyphic readings of 
OhampollioQ*— designating them alike 
.» valilellsrt to decipher and in* 


terpret ideographic words as if their 
texts were phonetic ;** and when one 
reads from day to day the parcels of 
senseless verbiage which our smaller 
Egyptologers announce to be English 
translations of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, the good doctor’s doubts seem 
not irrational. Whatever success he 
may have had in maintaining his po- 
sition of dissent from Champollion, 
Doctor Wall will hardly be considered 
over sceptical in rejecting some of our 
late Babylonian readings. It seems 
that the various values capable of being 
assigned to the eight characters which 
are supposed to form the name of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, are such that the word 
might be read 393,2 10 different ways. 
Doctor Wall craves leave to decline 
m.*iking a selection among that number 
of alternatives. It is true this mode 
of exhibiting a philological difficulty by 
arithmetical computation is a somewhat 
severe test ; for the substantial va- 
rieties are not more than three. 

Nabn. k’. ku. ba. ru. V)a. sa. ra. 

N’nebc. g*. ge. w’. ro. w’. cha. r. 

Nebe. k. d. 1. A. cha. r. 

Doctor Wall, however, observes, 
with a very damaging naivete — « To 
the last of these readings he gives 
the preference, at the close of his 
memoir, in the following terms: — 
• The correct pronunciation of the 
word appears to be, Nebekiiluchar :* 
and yet this word corresponds with 
the sotind of the name in question 
solely in its first two syllables, 
where, it may also be observed, 
the resemblance is effected only by 
taking the extraordinary liberty of at- 
taching to the initial character a pho- 
netic value of double the legitimate 
length.” We feel that we have said 
enough for the purpose of showing the 
true value of Mr. Layard's chrono- 
logical argument, drawn from these 
inscriptions ; but we cannot refrain 
from adding for the perusal of those 
to whom the present state of Cu- 
neatic interpretation is a matter of 
interest, some further observations of 
Doctor Wall on Major Rawlinson’s 
latest statement of the Babylonian 
difficulty ; — 

*‘1 attribute,” says Rawlinson, ** the 
great diversity which is observable in 
the internal orthography of names, and 
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words to one or all of the four following 
causes. Firstly, each consonant pos- 
sessed two forms, representing it as a 
mute and as a sonant; so that in ex« 
pressing a dissyllable, in which such a 
consonant was medial, it was optional 
to employ cither the one or the other, 
or both of these forms together. Se- 
condly, the vowel sounds were inherent 
in the sonant consonants (and perhaps 
also at the commencement of the mutes) ; 
yet, for greater perspicuity, it was al- 
lowable to represent the vowels at will 
by definite signs. Thirdly, redundant 
consonants were frequently introduced, 
for no other purpose, as I conjecture, 
but that of euphony. Fourthly, the 
phonetic organisation was so minute 
and elaborate, that, although each form 
was designed to represent a distinct and 
specific sound, yet, in the orthography 
of names (and particularly of foreign 
names), tho artist was perpetually liable 
to confound tho characters.’ 

“ As far as I eiin understand this pas- 
sage, ’’says Dr. AVall, “if the four assump- 
tions contained in it with regard to the 
practice of tho ancient insculptor were 
coactnlod, a modern decipherer could, by 
the aid of rules directly thence dodueed, 
make out Jiny proposed name whatever 
from any assigned group of sufficient 
length belonging to the more general hind 
of writing referred to, or its subordinate 
.species. He could, for instance, through 
the first article, get rid of the opposition 
of any of tho medial characters, whoso 
powers, determined hy other names, 
would not answer in this one, by strip- 
ing them here of those powers, and 
egradirig them, for this occasion, to 
the rank of mutes ; or he could, through 
the third, evade the disturbing effects 
of any initial or final elements that 
were, in like manner, iinsuited to his 
purpo<-e, by reducing thorn to euphonic 
redundants, unconnected with the essen- 
tial parts of the name to bo expressed. 
Moreover, if he should, besides remov- 
ing tlie obstruction of refractory powers, 
want to get others in their place, be 
could, with the help of the parenthetical 
part of tho second article, virtually con- 
vert them into any vowel-letters he 
chose ; or, by means of the fourth, 
transform them into other consonants 
of the requisite powers. I do not sup- 
pose that our author has, in his own 
practice, pushed those rules to tho full 
extent to which they might be carried ; 
but still, I must observe, it is by the 
application of a theory extreme case^ 
that its validity is to be tested. I may, 
perhaps, have mistaken the meaning of 
imrt of , the above passage, and tl^c- 
fore would net press too closely ^the 
consequences drawn frCtn that 


but, at alt events, the rest of it, which 
is clearly intelligible, yields quite too 
great a latitude of choice to a decipherer 
to admit of his analysis of any specimen 
of writing, subjected to such treatment, 
being of the slightest value.” — Rev, Dr, 
WaV on the different hinds of Cuneiform 
Writiraf^ in Trans, Royal Irish Academy, 
Vol. xki. p. 312. 

It was not to be expected that Mr, 
Layard should have omitted the at- 
tempt to make something out of this 
part of his materials» and we cannot 
accuse him of any want of candour in 
disguising the weakness of his founda- 
tions ; but we think he would have 
acted more prudently had he put his 
inferences by way of suggestion, in- 
steail of afiPecting, as he does, to speak 
of ** the name of the founder of the 
North-west palace of Neraroud,” of 
‘Uhe Konyonyik king,” of the •"fa- 
ther of the founder of Khorsahadr* 
and soforth. In his efforts to establish 
a greater antiquity for Nemroud than 
for Khorsabad, we cannot but perceive 
something of the feeling of the rival 
explorer. We dare say M. Botta, if 
he thought fit, would be at no loss for 
.arguiuents equally cogent to show that 
the builder of Khorsabad was a mtich 
greater and more ancient monarch 
than tho founiler of the mound ex- 
plored by the Englishman. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Lay- 
ard does not himself seek to push his 
cuneatic discoveries further than the 
^establishment of a genealogical series. 
Under cover, however, of some obiter 
dictum of Major RawHnson, he hints 
that the first name of his series is that 
of Ninus. We find- the character 
which he tells us, " from independent 
sources is conjectured to he in this 
group, set down in Dr. Hincks’s tables 
among the sibilants, having some power 
of s. What the independent sources 
are 4oes not appear. We apprehend 
all this portion of Mr. Layard’s la- 
hours is calculated for show rather 
than use. Our London contempora- 
ries, however, seem very well satisfied 
with it ; but small learning goes a 
great way with most of them. 

With regard to the manner in which 
Mr. Layard has performed his task 
generally, we must give him credit for 
a great deal of meritorious exertion in 
making his excavations ; and, apart 
from this department of the inscrip- 
ions, for a very fair and able axpofl- 
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tion of his discoveries. It would have 
b^aen wiser^ howevers for him to have 
avoided matters of archaeological 
nicety ; nor can we say, that in putting 
himself to so great an extent as he ap* 
pears to have done in this department, 
into the hands of Mr. Birch of the 
British Museum^ he has "selected a 
guide at all likely to conduct him to^ihe 
eminent places of learning. Mr. Birch 
appears to be an active archaeologer. 
Colonel Vyse and Mr. Layard vouch 
him for most of their statements re- 
specting Egyptian and Assyrian anti- 
quities. It might have been better for 
Mr. Birch’s scholastic reputation if 
these acknowledgments had not been 
quite so ostentatiously exacted. We 
have our author here declaring him- 
self indebted to Mr. Birch for the 
story of Nanarus and Parsondes, as 
appajcently a fresh fragment of Nicho- 
las of Damascus, from the Prodro- 
mos Hellenikes Bihliothekes — PariSf 
1805.’* The story in question has been 
perfectly familiar, though in a much 
more correct English dress, to histo- 
rical scholars in these countries, any 
time these two hundred years back. 

There is also a vast deal of what is 
popularly called book-making in Mr. 
Layavd’s volumes. Gossip of the 
most trivial character is mixed up with 
the account of his discoveries; and 
nearly a fourth of one volume is 
devoted to a shallow disquisition 
on the rites and tenets of the Nesto- 
rian Christians. Our author’s excur-< 
sions among a tribe described as 
** devil worshippers ” are more to the 
purpose. It seems these people have 
an image of a peacock, which they 
regard as the symbol of a being named 
by them Malak Taous, or the Pea- 
cock King, whom our author takes to 
be the devil. From references to 
Selden, elsewhere, we might have ex- 
pected to see this image identified, if 
not by Mr. Layard, at least by Mr. 
Birch, with the old idolatry of Adra- 
melech ; but both voucher and vouchee 
appear to deal with the Syntagma 
at second-hand. But we do not blame 
Mr. Layard for not producing a book 
of ripe scholarship.. He is a disco- 
verer whose business ought to be to 
what he has found, leaving the 
\^)lrences to be drawn by those who 
.^live had leisure for books while he 
.was in the trenches. But in attempt- 
ing to unite a narrative of exploration 


and a description of discoveries with 
archaic dissertations and the popular 
features of a book of travels, he has 
lost the opportunity of associating his 
name with a complete work. We 
dare say he has been driven, more 
or less, into these frivolities by the 
wishes of his bookseller. Writers, 
however, must be taught that a brisk 
sale will not compensate for the loss 
of enduring reputation ; and that 
something more is needed to preserve 
a work from decay, than the spice of 
learning which suifices to make it go 
down as an erudite performance at the 
tables of some of our metropolitan 
reviewers. 

Neither must we suppose that there 
is so much absolutely new in these 
discoveries. We must not forget that 
the remains at Persepolis, already 
known to us and to our fathers, 
through the works of Le Brun, Theve- 
not, and Ker Porter, exhibit examples 
of almost every sculptured form of 
religious worship, or of royal magni- 
ficeiice, found at Nineveh. But the 
isolated and unexplained figures of 
Persepolis acquire a new significancy 
and importance from that multitude 
of similar objects more distinctly re- 
presented, which these discoveries 
show to have been the well-known and 
common forms of an earlier civilisa- 
tion in Assyria. For, putting aside 
all minute arguments for the greater 
or less antiquity of this or that mound, 
on the site of ancient Nineveh, this 
much is manifest, that constructions 
of such enormous cost and magnitude 
cannot have been erected after the fall 
of Sardanapalus, in the seventh cen- 
tury before our era ; but most proba- 
bly belong to the earlier and more 
fiourishing period of the Assyrian 
kingdom ; and so, in all historic likeli- 
hood, precede, by many centuries, the 
sculptures and inscriptions of the ca- 
pital of Darius. For, between the 
building of any of these Assyrian pa- 
laces, with its nests of over-ground 
cellars — for so these chambers may 
truly be called— and the erection of 
the] pillared halls and colonnades of 
Chil-minar, there would appear to have 
intervened a sufficiently long period 
for the advancement cf architecture 
out of one of its clumsiest, though 
most solid, forms, to a very high pitch 
of delicacy and grandeur. 

We may now be sure that what we 
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have heard of at Persepolis are not the 
ireaks of a particular sculptor's imagi- 
natioD} but well established symbols of 
high religious and philosophic import. 
It is natural to suppose that the older 
are the parent formsi and that in 
these subterranean Ninevite chambers 
we walk among the very roots of those 
superstitions which, at the coming of 
our Lord, had overshadowed the whole 
Gentile world. But through every 
form of error the eye of Christian in- 
telligence may observe the traces of 
one patriarchal tradition of a triune 
deity, of a sacred tree, and of the 
preservation of the principle of animal 
life, through a period of mundane 
disaster. Wonderful are the ways of 
Godl The tablets which Xisvthrus 
buried underground in Sippara, the 
City of the Sun, seem almost about to 
be revealed again. What may not 


further research discover within the 
bodies of these mounds, below the 
comparatively superficial excavations 
to which they have as yet been sub. 
jected ? We cannot suppose that 
governments so splendid as those of 
England and France, will suffer these 
re.4earches to stop short of a complete 
examination ; and in the event of our 
own authorities enabling the British 
Museum to renew their investigations, 
we, in common, we are snre, with all 
who have read his book, will be well 
pleased to see that duty on our behalf 
again confided to Mr. Layard ; but, 
before he ventures again to affect 
erudite speculations on what he may 
discover, even with the tutelage of 
Mr. Birch, both gentlemen will need 
to study many things in antiquity 
with which they are still but unper- 
fectly acquainted. * 


• SYMPATHIES. 

The Angel of the Universe, for ever stands he there 
Within the planet circle, the grand Hierophant of prayer ; 

His altar is the eternal sun, his light its fames of gold. 

And tlie stars are his rosary, through the hands of angels rolled. 

Down, down, throughout the infinite, they're falling world on world ; 
Like coral btiads from praying hands the planet beads are hurled. 
Thus for unnumbered ages on their diamond string they run 
The circling planet rosary from Uratous to the sun. 

A rhythmic music rises from that stately choral band, 

Like a vibrant-chorded lyre when struck by angel band, 

Pealing down the deep abysses, soaring up the inlinitc, 

The grand hymn of the universe is sounding day and night. 

The grand cathedral chanting from the choir of the spheres. 

Within the star-roofed temple, tho* unheard by^ mortal ears ; 

Never prayer from lip ascendeth, or from spirit never groan. 

But the flooding planet music bears it up before God's throne. 

Thus ages after ages will the cherub, earnest eyed. 

Within the stan*y temple of the universe abide. 

Till hymns of spheral litanies, till solemn chants are done. 

Then he'll rise up from the altar within the glowing sun. 

By his mighty pinions shaken, star falleth after star. 

And he flmgs the planet rosary down from him afar; 

As by an earthquaxe riven, temple, altar, falleth crush'd, 

And the wailing planet music of the choral band is hush'd. 

But he leads the praying spirits up from each burning world. 

Till before the throne in heaven his radiant wings are furled. 

There he resteih calm in glory, his holy mission done. 

For within the Golden CSiy, Altv, Temple, needeth none. 

Spsramza. 
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THE SACKING OF 8EVILI.E. 

A BALLAD. 

[“ In Septombor, 844, a band of Norse sea-rovers, after plundering the coasts 
from the Tagus to the Guadalquiver, sailed up the latter river, and attacked 
Seville, which they soon made themselves masters of, the inhabitants having fled, 
on their approach, to Carmona, and the Moorish troops making but a feeble re- 
sistance. Ou learning this unexpected event, Abderahman II. sent a flotilla, with 
fresh troops, down the river, from Cordova, and a sanguinary conflict took place 
between the sectaries of Odin and Mahomet, presenting, no doubt, one of the most 

singular scenes recorded in history No decided advantage appears to 

have been gained by either party ; we only know that the sea-rovers redescended 
the Guadalquiver unmolested, carrying with them the spoil of the city, and a groat 
number of captives, among whom we may picture many a w^ceping damsel, who, 
amidst the frozen regions of the north, would long sigh in vain for the sunny plains 
and vine-covered hills of Andalusia. This appears to have been the first time that 
the Moors came into contact with the Northmen, whom they took for a people of 
magicfiins. — See Doppiiig, ‘ Jlistoire dos Exped. Maritimes des Normands,* liv. ii., 
chap. 2.” — BlackwcU’s “ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,” note, p. 173. 

“As early as 827,” says Geijer, “ Gallicia w^as visited by the Northmen. In 
847, they besieged Seville, harried the whole country around Cadiz, and defeated 
the Moorish King, Abderraman, in three battles. In 859, they plundered the 
Spanish coasts, invaded Mauritania, laid waste the Balearic Islands, proceeded as far 
as Greece, and only returned home at the end of three years. In the same year, the 
Northmen came to Spain in sixty ships, ravaged the African shores, wintered in 
Spain, and returned home in spring.” About the same time, they sailed to Italy, 
with the intention of plundering Homo ; but being driven by a storm to the city of 

Luui in Etruria, they sacked it, and retired when they discovered their mistake 

Geijer’s ** Chronicles of Sweden,” part i.] 


A.». 844. 

Down the river Guadalquivir 

Norsemen’s galleys swiftly went, 
And their singing, rudely ringing, 
Thus with Moorish mourning blent. 


Set the sail, and 
Out to sea ; 

For old Norway 
Bound are we. 
Mount the benches, 
Man your oars ; 
Plunging proud each 
Dragon* roars.” 


For thy pleasant shores we mourn. 
Mourn and weep, O River I 
Far from thee, for aye, we’re borne. 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


* Dragons, shells, s^horses, favorite epithets for ships am^g the Norsemen. 
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The Sac&inff Seville. 

“ From Heimskringla's * 
Farthest fells. 
Shooting southward 
Came our shells ; 
Left its lofty 

Hills behind. 
Rushed impatient 
*Fore the wind.” 

** Thro* the sunny land of Spain 
Lovingly, O River ! 

Roll’st thou onward to the main. 
Golden Guadalquivir !** 


“ Thro* the foaming 
Seas wo dash : 

Hear with joy Thor’s 
Thunders crash. 

Let the peasant 

Plough the lea ; 

Wc sea-rovers 

Plough the sea.” 

“ Past Cordova’s stately walls 
Rollest thou, O River ! 

Proudly ’mid Sevilla’s halls, 
Golden Guadalquivir 1” 

Bearded grain the 
Peasant reaps : 

Bearded men we 
Lay in heaps. 

Loudly sounds the 
Sturdy llail : 

Lauder clasj^es. 

Mace on mail.” 

“ What thou lovest, day by day. 
In thiiie arms, O River 1 

Lieth smiling, and for aye ! 
Golden Guadalquivir 1” 


** Dull the peasant’s 
Life doth how. 
Till to Hela’st 
Realm he go. 
Glad and free the 
Vikingt falls; 
Mounts idoft to 
Odin’s halls.” 

** Sire or lover hast thou none, 
‘’’Hast no husband, River !— 
Husband lost as soon as won, 
Golden Guad^dquivir 1” 


** The Orown^of Earth North. 

,, t A sea-roYor. 


t Goddess of Death. 
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« North in Gandvik* 

Mead -we’ve quafied^ 

O’er Sicilian 

Wines we’ve laughed. 

Hjaltlandf bears our 
Heroes* name : 

Wastes of Orkney:^ 

Tdl their fame.” 

“ Ever flowing, never flown, 

From thy loved ones. River I 
Parting grief thou ne’er hast known, 

Golden Guadalquivir 1” 

** Sudurcyar§ 

Own our sway ; 

Isle of Man and 
Anglesay. 

Oft we’ve harried 

Neustria’sll shores. 

Now we plunder 

Blue-skinnedl Moors !” 

While thus rowing down the flowing 
Guadalquivir’s golden tide. 

Loudly voicing their rejoicing. 

Ever higher rose their pride. 

Erin’s mothers long may wail 
Many a bloody slaughter : 

England’s fathers mourn in vain 
Many a blooming daughter. 

In our Norway halls they bide, 

Wives to us searrovers . 

Blithe are they, and mourn no more ^ 
English sircs^or lovers. 

Now Norranic songs they sing, 
Praises of old Sea-kings — 

’Frain a sturdy troop of boys 
To the life of Vikings. 

** We from Spain now hasten back, 
Richly booty-laden ; 

Gold, and arms, and jewels ; ay 1 
And many a Moorish maiden ! 

” Gold and pearls our wives shall deck. 
Silks, with silver shining ; 

Our voung Norsemen, they shall keep 
Moorish maids from pining ! 

Spanish wine instead of mead 
Trusty friends shall gladden, 

When with black-eyed maids our youth 
H&old their Northern wedding. 


* The White Sea. t Zetland, Shetland. 1 ** The Desert Islands.” 
The Southern Isles,” or Hebrides, | Normandy. 

So the Moors wor# termed by the Norsemen, from their swarthy complexion. 
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Necklaces of gems well throw 
To each buxom daughter ; 

’Mong the white-hwed Northern Skalds 
Moorish gold we*ll scatter. 

G]uadalquivir I fare-thee-well ! 

Fare>thee-well, Sevilla ! 

Soon our dragons reach the main ; 

Cleave the briny billow 1” 

While thus chaunting, proudly vaunting 
Deeds of blood on many a shore> 

Louder ever, down the river, 

Moslem shouts the breezes bore. 

Row, Moslem, bend ye strongly, unto your oars this day 5 
The Infidel hath robbed your halls, the craven flees away : 

He dares not bide the arms of those who own dread Allah’s power ; 
Then bend you stoutly, Moslemites ! o’ertake the dastard Giaour I” 

“ Stand I Norsemen, stand I the Sarkmcn* come 1 
'Bout ship, and bide the Bluemen I 
Now, Norsemen 1 for your booty strike I 
Bear down upon the foemen T* 

“ On, Islam 1 for your ravaged gold I on for your jewels rare I 

On for the maids the Infidel to slavery doth bear I 

Fear not the powers of darkness these fell enchanters wield, 

To Allah’s and his Prophet’s name, all evil powers must yield I” 

Foemen’s greeting at their meeting 
Passed between the foes that day. 

Falchions flashing, corslets crashing, 

Told the fierceness of the fray. 

Sec the dark-eyed Houris beckon. 

With seducing half-closed eyes ; 

Now advancing, now* retiring 
To the gates of Paradise I 

** See I they come ! our hearts are filled, as 
With the potency of wine, 

When thro* black-fringed clouds outflashing 
Eyes like suns upon us shine 1 

“ Now retire they ! — ^in our bosom 
Sinks our heart as sinks the sea ; 

Ebbs and fiows with ceaseless motion — 

Ceaseless as their motions be.” 

“ Hark ! hark I the brazen car of Thor, 

From Thrudvang’sf halls downrolling ; 

He comes to aid his chosen sons. 

Upon the Thunderer calling ! 

“ On Bifrostt chaunting heroes’ praise, 

Sits Brage, harper olden, 

And'daga§ graves m deathless runes. 

Their deeds on tablets golden. 


• Saracens. Thor’s mansion in heaven. 

% The rainbow, the bridge leading to heaven. $’ Goddess of Hbtory. 
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** Above the Moore the raven flaps 
His broad black wing, ill-boding : 

Kound US Valkyrior^ hovering wait. 

To lead us up to Odin.” 

** See tho Houris* green scarfs waving. 

And their perfumed floating hair. 

And their breasts, like full moons rising 
Thro* tho purple love-drunk air. 

** Drunk with love, and steeped in’music. 
Come the breezes to our ears. 

And halfway to Aden ravished 
Is tlic blissful soul that hears. 

m 

“ Troops on troops, they come to lead us 
To the bowers of Paradise : 

We come I we come ! On ! on ! yc Faithful ! 
Aden’s bliss is his who dies ! 

Swift along A1 Sirat’sf ridge, 

By the Prophet guided. 

Shall wc sweep aloft to bliss. 

For the Saints provided. 

O’er the opal-gleaming walls 
Allah raised round Aden, 

Thousand-branching TubaJ waves 
Boughs with fruit downladcn. 

Down with the faithless robber-hounds, 

Ye worshippers of Allah 1” 

Strike I crush the swarthy Mussubnen 1 
Ye children of Valhalla 1 § 

Forth from Valhall’s flve hundred gates 
Each morn shall ride the Kemper, || 

And on each other’s helms shall prove 
Their warbrands’ keenest temper. 

And, raised again by Siiieldmaids fair. 

The slain, once more returning, 

Restored to life, in Odin’s hall 
Carouse anew till morning. 

Each day anew, Saehrimnir’s flesh 
Shall yield a feast unfailing. 

Whilst round the hall, with horns of mead, 
Valkyrior are sailing. 

— Huzzah! they yield! their galleys sink! 
The Bluomen now arc rceluig! 

Down, down they go, beneath the flood, 

’Mid shouts of terror pealing 


* Choosers of the Slain called also Shieldmaids. 

The bndge^ as narrow as a knife-edge, leading to the Mahometan Paradise. 
A tree, standing ^Paradise, laden with all kinds of deUoious fruit. 

' 1 I The ** HaU afiho Chos<^”— -O im’s mansion. ]| Champions. 



The Saeiing of Seville. 

** For tliy pleasant shores we mourn. 
Mourn and weep* O River 1 
Far from thee for ayo we’re borne, 
Grolden Guadalquivir I” 

“ Norsemen 1 hoist once more the sail ; 

Fare-thee-well, Sevilla ! 

Bid your Moorish king in haste, 

Send a new flotilla I” 

What thou lov6st day by day. 

In thine arms, O liiver ! 

Thou dost clasp, and clasp for a^e. 
Golden Guadalquivir 1” 

“ Guadalquivir, fare-thee-well! 

Fare-1 hoe- well, Sevilla I 
Soon our dragons roach the main. 
Cleave the briny billow I” 

We love husband, lover, sire 
Thee, too, beauteous River * 
Here we live, and hence expire. 
Golden Guadalquivir 1” 

Northward now our dragons dash. 
O’er the dome ofRanal* 

Vines and vineyards, farc->e-welll 
Fare-thee-well, Espana !” 


Goddess of the Sea. 
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ijcasii BtianowKS^ 

BuRno'WEB Mmo not to be omitted in tbc c%lejKlar of Ireland's 
■worthies* If a kind heait, a generon'^ mind, aii awlont spirit* and an incor* 
riipliblt* integrity, maj confer a litU* to present renown, or convey a passport 
to poatliumons repul ataon, thib di&linguished banister could not have a 

full mot d of re«tpei t and admiution while ho lived, nor died without be^ueath^ 
i*xg an honouied name to an admiring postentj . And > et, aheady the recollee- 
t»on of him is fast passing away , and, in a few years more, will bo entoml^ 
in a profound oblivion, JaI us, lluutfore, revive our jcincmbrauc** of him 
while yet wo ioa) , and present our icaderb with such noti< oa as may be gleaned 
fiom conlemporary annals, or still survhe in the mr moiics of those with whom 
ht was best Afqn'amled* 

He was bom m the >car 175*1, m the town ol Poitailington His family 
wcio of a lespect Ude grade in the Queens CWuty* As a bo), he O'sihibited but 
litllo ^)ioiui»e, being icgarded as dull amt L< iv> j but soon became conscious 
oi his own deficiencies, and, by rr doubled industry, made such advances as 
nfloidcd good grounds of hope to tho^e who ihH a nalurjil soUoiiude for his jm- 
provtinoiii. In 1774, he entered collie ; and in 1777, he more than realised 
the i \pect itioQb o^ his friondb, by obtaining thp first scholarship* On thl» 
CKCRbion, singular to relate, two other students of the same name obtained 
scliolarships also — Xtobert Buraowcb, afterwaid a fellow of college, andJDeau 
of Cork, and William (afterwards Sir William) Burroughs, who Was suh«<v 
quentlj called to the JSnglish bar, and. selected to fill the olfice of a judge, in 
India. 

Wc haie no reJison to Wie^e that collecce business, flrenn the pei*io4 when 
he obtained schohuship, Cngagid math of lus attention, ills social habits and 


he obtained schohuship, Cngagid math of lus attention, ills social habits and 
convivial ^powcn -wouTld natmally incline him to thy society of thobc whose 
hours of Wdy boro but a wnall proportion to ilicir bour«i of pleasure and 
amitaemeUDt*. But, in the Bistoncal Society, of which we ha>e, on mori» thmi 
one occasion, endeavoured to convey some idea to our leaders, helound a full 
t»cop<* foi all his powers, without* at the same tirue, placing any roNtraiut tq>on 
(he propensities which had their root in (bo cordi^ jovi dity ot his nature. ? 


all of whom c*tcemed lum, (Shd if whose approb diou he tuighlr l«6ro been justly 
pri>ud. When the naiueanf Mogac, aud JPlunki t, and Hiller, aire mentioned, 
and many others might be added, the readci nny ( oiueivc the galaxy of talent 
which at that tiine rodectod lustre upon the L uivci '-uv. With all of those the 
subiect of thi^ sketch Upton terms of the mobt Alhctionato intimacy 5 and 
such w«is ttieir appreciation of the gincrous single hemtulncbS of his character, ^ 
that, widely as he differed, ui aHii-ide, liom man) of them, upon iho gravOW. 
political questions, he nc\oi lo t u. b icnd. 


have nat 
superior, 


liant and <»aptlvatitig Imagination m Bubhe, he powejssed a tund of good smme 
and information, which would often give Hm sm advantage over eitheT.>^Mm|i0r 
ciilly when nprous^ by any strong appeal to the ^nerotis sympatliles of h& 
heart, ot^whcii prihciplo w$^ lo bo vindicated at tho expense of 
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wlien he obtained it. Ho ,wa^ alio ^docted on- tWo occasions to deliver spcccln?s 
froin the chair, by which it was the ciistom to open and close every session ; and 
on both acquitted himsc|f to. the ^tire satisfaction 6 f the society and of his 
Crietja^r/a^iot on the ^ had .the .th.Ca ^npwedented. distinction .conferred 
npe^ hih^.bf being rcqncstc^' ip, furnish the secretary with a copy of his speech, 

. in ord‘<|^ its being inserted oti the journals.; ' 

ll^or could, tills success, at this early period, have been without struggles 
agiuhst natdro, which tnust hAvc cost him much labour^ His tompei'aiiient was 
iadplcnfe, his manner heavy, and his person ungainly 5 and it required no ordi- 
nary stimulus to set him into vi^mus 'action. There was a good-harabured 
casmess of nature, which would have led him to sit down, if he Could securely 
do so, in contented. mediocrity, rathci' than straggle up the steep and difficult 
Vbad jtio fame i as well as a goodness pf heart wbidi made him rejoice m the 
puoc^jkcs of. others a*? if they were his own. But he clearly saw that if an iiule- 
'pepdohee was'toiib attained, an extraordinary eflbrt must be made ; and he, 
there^re/ovOtihaslered indolence, and constrained himself to labour with 
.an'a^idtiity ,^nd an earnestness, which soon put him upon an e(iual footing with 
spme the most promising men in the ITniversity. 

Ireland', in those days, was In a state of transition between bondiige to the 
dcerce^'bf a British parliament, and national independence. A spirit had been 
‘ b voted, which would be satisfied with nothing short of legislative freedom. A 
race of men had figured, and were figuring in the Irish parliament, of whom 
any country might be justly proud. And to listen to the fiery logic of f'loixl, 
and thb terse and cpigrammatie brilliancy of Grattan, was both a high enjoyment, 
and a peculiar privilege, of ^^the Gownsmen** (as the students of our Univer- 
sity then were called), for whom seats were specially reserved in the galleiy of 
the 'House of Commons, which they could not continue to (jocupy, night after 
night;, . without eatchmg, from the assembly of whose proceedings ifjcy were, 
the spectators, the national Inspiration. ■ 

That Mr." Burrowes frequently listened, with a rapt interest, to the debates in 
the Irish parliawOnt, we can have no doubt, any more than that he very early 
imbil>ed opinions favourable to what he deemed the rights and the liberties of Ire- 
lahdi' And seeing that tlie bar wa^ but a stepping-stone to the senate, and that 
distinction at the one was a passport to oth6r, he had early resolved to 
, nii^e, the law his profession, not without a.tea^ouablo hope that before a very 
distant t. day, he would take his scat aa amiember of the parliament of his 
natiye 4 and. : v , , , 


' Befbi’e tie was yet called to bm*, apd whilst, a law-student in the Middle 
TeiUplo, a chance presented itself/ altogether unaouglit for and unexpected 
by him, by which, had ho been less delica^and scrupulous, ho might have been- 
, returned as a member of the British Piu^Uament. It was .On this wise.: Mr* 


.'Just thciii.^hc inhabitants of :S6afi>rd^"wte 

/'the r^htbf feurg^Sr' 3 ( 5 ifii^re on the Idok reptesoptafive who would 

' undei'tate.'f<^'-estiabfi$^ .tteir claims 5 ani .^0 reputation Of Mr* Flood rocoui- 
their notice oa one, by wlu^e legjil and constitutibhal knowledge 











j^sqlutcly;iidi^s^ that 
with 

'■ been furtto/ftS^^^ped. td: 
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Flood, when engaged in preparing the memoir of his illustrious relative^ which 
soon (^erwards he gave to the world 

“I shortly found,** observes the subject of this sketch, ** that very many of the 
claimants were very anxious to have a candidate for the second scat ; and actually 
pressed me to become that candidate — a request with which 1 could not think to 
comply. It occurred to me, however, that a talented and popular associate would 
be a highly useful acquisitiou to Mr. Flood ; and knowing that the assizes in East 
Grimstcad were to be held in a few days, where Mr. Erskine (perhaps the most 
popular and talented advocate then m England) always attended, I conceived the 
project of tendering to him the same support upon which Mr. Flood was standing, 
and soliciting his co-operation. 1 therefore posted to East Grimstcad, and at a 
very early hour, on the first day of the assizes, before the court was open, procured 
access to Mr. Erskine, and stated to him the legal grounds upon which I conceived 
the petitioners would succeed, under good and prudent management ; and requested 
him to unite with Mr. Flood. lie heard all I had stated, and read all the papers 1 
produced, with great interest ; and, after declaring himself quite satisfied of the 
justice of my constituents, said he would at once accept my offer ; but that he was 
so circumstanced, that he ought not, and would not, take any important step in 
politics, without the approbation of his friend and patron, Mr. Charles Fox, In 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, he immediately sent back all his briefs, and repaired 
to London to confer with Mr. Fox upon the subject, assuring me that ho would 
communicate the result to me by a letter to Seaibrd. A few days after I received 
a letter from Mr. Erskine, communicating his regret that ho could not unite with 
Mr. Flood, HOt being able to obtain the permission he sought. 

“ Sir Laurence Parsons was then prevailed upon to become a candidate in con- 
junction with Mr. Flood. [ remained at Seaford until the day appointed for the 
election, and attended at the hustings as representative of Mr. Flood, followed by 
a mob of claimants, not one of whoso votes was admitted ; and, after struggling 
ineffectually equally against the candidates supported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, 1 
returned to London. A petition was lodged against the return; and it was 
vacated, on the ground, I believe, that no proper and legal notice was given of the 
time of holding the election. Mr. Flood again became a candidate, and was again 
defeated. There was a second petition, which succeeded ; and Mr. Flood becoming 
again a candidate, was returned, and sat in parliament for Seaford.” 

Such was tho little episode in life, which served to diversify the labours of 
the student, who was so soon to be called into active professional duties ; and 
who acquitted himself so entirely to the satisfaction of both his distinguished 
friends, that they continued through life to regard him with the truest respect 
and affection. Of the genius and spirit of Mr. Flood as a statesman, he ever 
expressed the most exalted notion : — 

“ It is highly illustrative,” he observes, in contimiation of the extract above 
given, ** of the character of Mr. Flood, and of the opinions entertained of him at the 
lieriod to which 1 allude — namely, that he could not be lulled, intimidated, or de- 
ceived ; and that born with powers calculated to lead, bo would not, he could not, 
dwindle into a mere instrument. Examine tho public prints of that period, and 
you will find all (as well those that supported ministers, as their antagonists) 
agreeing and vieing with each other in traducing, and, as it is called, writing down 
Mr. Flood. In many of the prints, speeches are ascribed to him which ho never 
made ; and which, from their folly ana absurdity, no man well acquainted with him 
would have, on any evidence, believed to bo his. , 

** After my^return to Ireland, 1 lived in strict Intimacy, I might almost say 
friendisHiip, with him, until tho day of bis death ; and confess that I indulged the 
vanity of myself, one day^ recording to posterity the history and personal qualities 
of, perhaps, the ablest mau Ireland ever produced — ^indisputably the ablest man of 
his own times. But the vice of procrastination, which, 1 fear, is deeply rooted in 
my natiiDre, has prostrated my most ambitious and anxious wish ; by, year after 
year, diminishing, while it should have increased, my stock of materials ; until it 
has at length left me equally destitute of necessary details, the means of collecting 


ier to he lamented that his g^.od resolution in this particular was not 
Flo^ would have found in him a biographer faithful, 
able ; and^ Ireland's greatest state^an would not have 
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dropped into the grave without a notice adequately commemorative of his genius 
and his virtues. Our only doubt is, that he would have dwelt too exclusively 
on the sunny side of the character of his illustrious friend, and seen but through 
a haze of afftjction those blemishes and imperfections, which interfered with his 
usefulness, and detracted from his estimation. 

In 1785, ]Vlr. llurnnves was called to the Irish bar. The profession was then 
ennobled by rank and distinguished by ability of the highest order. Curran was 
in the zenith of his reputation. Fitzgibbon the son had succeeded to the pro- 
fessional honours and emoluments of Fitzgibbon the father, and was already 
beginning to lay the foundations of a brcakwatcT against democracy and revolu- 
tion. Yelverton had just been raised to the bench which he so long continued 
to dignify and adorn. Wolf, afterwards Lord Kilwarden, was winning for 
himself the respect and confidence of the wise and good ; and Flunket and 
Bushc cither had entered, or were about to enter, upon their professional novi- 
ciate, with all the confidence which their great abilities were so well calculated 
to inspire. The Irish polil leal world was full friinght with excitement. The 
ncwly-acquired powers of the Irish legislature sat uneasily upon the restless 
limbs of its unaccustomed members. Now and imaginary grievances succeeded 
to the grave causes of coniplaiiit which had been redressed. ]\fuch had been 
obtained, but more was wanted. Towers necessary, perhaps, for self-govern- 
ment were jeopardised, by the demand for powers iueompatilde with imperial 
c(»nsolidati()n. The Irish party felt ilicii* lirqiortance. Extorted coiicoesions 
rarely e.onciliato. Fi*w politicians, in a period of great excitement, are wiSe 
enough to know whmi they have obtained as much as can jsafely be granted; 
and still fewer to distinguish between the demands of liiction and the require- 
ments of reason. ^ Flood, undoubtedly, led the extrennj party, and started fresh 
grounds of political discontent, when G-rattau would have acquiesced in the 
settlement of ’82, as effectually guaranteeing the legislative independence of 
Ireland. about to enter into any disquisition respecting the 

stste of parties at that period; but merely to iiitinuite the unsettled state of 
public affairs, and the. troublous elements whieli were abroad, wh#n !NIr. Bur- 
rowes became enrolled in the ranks of a profession, amongst which some of the 
most strenuous and energetic of the advocates of popular rights were to be found, 
and who were luiver liefore in a position to exercise so important an inJluence 
over the destinies of their country. 

/JOio first important occasion upon whicli ho greatly distingqishod himself was 
the petition upon the college election, iu 1791. Hutchinson Vas provost at that 
period, and was accused of having used undue inllinmcc to procure the election 
of his son. Sir Lawrence Parsons was the defeated candidate, and sought, by 
a petition, to reverse the return. His frieml Burrowes wa.s retained to sustain 
the allegations in the petition, by wbich the character of the provost was gravelv 
impeached, and his indiffereney ” between tlie candidates called in question.' 

It is certain that Hnichinsoii was not a man to regai-d with indifference the 
election of his son lor su<di a constituency ; and he may. probably, have em- 
ployed such influence as he possessed (and his inlluence was very great) to se- 
cure his return. But the charge against him wore a more serious aspect. It 
was averred that, by a commissioned agent, he made overtures to a candidate 
for f(dlowship, proffering him a list of the questions vdiich he intended to ask, 
as an exauiiner, and the full exercise of his {)Owcr of nomination, upon condition 
of voting for his son at the coming election. Into this subject, in our notice of 
the life of Dr, Miller, wc entered at large ; and wc see no reason to -alter the 
conclusion to which we then came. That such an offer was made to that gen- 
tleman, in a manner and under circumstances which led him to believe that it 
came from the provost, there is every reason to believe. But we do not think 
that any evidence whatever lias been pro luced to prove tliat it was not an offi- 
cious act on the part of the agent, utterly unauthorised on the part of the pro- 
vost, iinless we regard, the act ibself as furnishing a sufficient proof of that 
functionary’s complicity. That he did countenance such a proceeding, he 
indignantly denied ; the agent, a tutor to his children, was denounced, and 
never afterwards countenanced by his family ; and it will, we think, be acknow- 
ledged by all candid and reasonable men, that it is far more probable JMr. Adair 
(that was the agent's name) exceeded ^be limits of his conmussion, if commission 
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he had at alh than Iht^ so shrewd a man as llutchinson, whose worldly wisdom 
has never been called in question^ should have exposed himself to such an agent 
as one capable of such unparalleled baseness^ and that for an object so insignifi- 
cant as the chance of inftucncing such a man as Miller to promise that he would 
vote for his son at the ensuing election. 

But, be the merits of tho case what they may, Burrowes, as well as Miller, 
fully believed the imputation against the provost to be well-founded ; and the 
following are the indignant terms in which he noticed it when the petition, in 
which be represented Sir Lawrence Parsons, came to be heard : — 

** 1 shall mention but one example more of undue influence, exerted, I admit, 
without effect ; and 1 feci myself proud of the nature I partake of when 1 consider 
that it was ineffectual. Tho case of Miller exhibits^ perhaps, the strongest example 
of contrasted cunning and wisdom, meanness and dignity, baseness .and heroism, 
that ever occurred during a vain attempt to soften and seduce inflexible integrity. 
The case of Miller had alternately shocked and delighted every man who heard it. 
Every man who loves the university — who thinks learning, religion, or virtue ought 
to be cultivated in the land — must be filled with indignation at the attempt which 
had been made. What ! — is tho candidate for holy orders — is tho candidate for tho 
highest literary honours in the nation — is the man wlio aspires to the dignity of 
being elected by the most reverend and revered body of men in the land — to dis- 
charge the delicate and arduous functions of forming the minds and the principles 
of the youth of the land, to entitle himself to this dignity l)y a base coniplianeo with 
af base overture ? The enormity of this triinsaetion is admitted; but it seems it 
has been resolved in council, on the other side, to deny its reality. The provost of 
the university, a wise and learned man, even if he were base enough, could not be 
so silly as to hazard his situation by such a proposal, and leave himself at the mercy 
of Adair or Miller to betray him. To discredit Miller would be a vain attempt. 
But Adair, the confidential and family friend of tho provost, this man whom you 
have seen so deeply imroired in every dirty negotiation, has contracted a foulness 
of character which may now be turned to account — the whole impurity must be cast 
upon him. The jbffer must have been made to Miller, since ho swore it ; but Adair 
was unauthorised — the infamous man dared to use the provost’s name without his 
authority. The provost is a classical man, and he recollects that Scipio, when ac- 
cused of embezzlement in office, burned his accounts that he might not be driven to 
the meanness of proving his innocence by vulgar arithmetic. This sacrifice of Adair 
will, I trust, little benefit tho cause. The provost could not calculate upon so ex- 
traordinary an event as Miller’s rejecting the offer. He has had much intercourse 
with the world — ho has been much in courts, and much in senates ; yet it is niut ex- 
travagant to say he never had intercourse with so honest a man as Miller. Under 
his circumstances, to repel tho offer ma^ be considered a moral miracle. Certain I 
am, history does not furnish a more noble instance of heroic self-denial. Consider 
the circumstances. To obtain a fellowship, a man of the brightest and quickest 
intellect must devote four or five of the most precious years of his life to abstruse, 
literary, and joyless study — the pleasures of youth, tho pleasures of friendship, must 
be renounced. Puritig the last few months of this painful preparation, tho student 
must totally withdraw himself from his friends, from his family, from his affections. 
The strongest constittttion suffers a temporary injury, tho most vivid spirits are 
deadened, oy this private, incessant, unanimating exertion: many a student has 
died in the pursuit. Tho object, too, is proper tionably important. Its difficulty 
prevents any man of independent fortune from embarking in it ; and, consequently, 
success makes tho difference between poverty and affluence, obscurity and fame. 
The family, too, of the student participate inland augment his anxiety; and ho 
often looks upon success as his only means of giving relief to an indigent parent or 
an unprotected sister. Miller had been twice unsuccessful — no man ever succeeded 
in a fourth attempt — so that a few days was to have decided whether he was to bo 
the happi^t of men or the broken-hearted victim of a vain pursuit. His defeat on 
each succeeding examination was a shock which few men could sustain. The an- 
swering was so equal, as well as so oxf^ellcnt, between him and his successful ad- 
versary, that the board might have given the prize to either without censure. His 
friends, who were numerous, thought he was entitled to succeed. Every able man 
feels his own force ; and it is not surprising that their opinion made him indulge 
the most sanguine hope. Nor is it surprising that, after two disappointments, the 
sogfestlons of ill-judging friends or ill-designing enemies should make him suspect 
thSTiheve 'was a prejudice against him amongst tho follows. His jealousy on this 
WM known to the provost, and resorted to as an infallible means of seducing 
- He was toilld that the fellows were determined to preclude that the no- 
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minatin^ power was his only hope. Thus, the unfair advantag^e olf^d him, (an 
offer which would have made a docile parrot superior to Sir Isaac Newton,) was 
represented as the necessary means of obtaining a justifiable end ; and the terms 
required was an act of all others the most disagreeable to men who, he was taught 
to believe, were illiberal adversaries. Let the man of the proudest virtue amongst 
you ask himself, was his refusal to be expected ? Let the most cautious ask, what 
was the apparent hazard that such a proposal would bo rejected and exposed ? Let 
the seducer enjoy every benefit of the inference which can bo drawn by cunning against 
profligacy ; but let not the virtue of one man be reasoned from, in exculpation of 
another of a very different stamp ; nor let it be deemed incredible folly in a veteran 
politician that ho did not expect to meet miraculous integrity,” 

This, it will be admitted, was making the most of the case against the provost. 
As to its effect upon the ])rooccdmgs of the committee, it was so much very fine 
thunder thrown away. Miller’s vote had not been gaine<l, and therefore the 
corruption imputed was not a '‘fait accompli** of which the committee* could 
take any judicial cognizance. W e all know what the crime of seduction is ; but 
the law does not punish an attempt to seduce which has been unsuccessful. 
But a good-natured world wt*rc but too well disposed amply to indemnify the 
advocate for any incredulity which might have been exhibited by those to whom 
his appeal was made ; and while Hutchinson was seriously damaged by the non- 
proven charge, Miller was exalted to the very pinnacle of reputation, as an|ida- 
inantinc rock of principle, and a paragon of virtue. • 

For our own piu'ts, we have but to repeat what we have before stated, that 
the charge against Ilutchinson has not been proved ; unless the allegation of 
an unju’incipled man, which w’o have upon Miller’s authority, may be taken for 
proof against all probability ; that if such an offer was to be made to Miller, the 
most ordinary ])rudence would have suggested a different course ; and that all 
the acknowledged facts of the case are explicable upon the supposition of an 
over officiousness on the part of Adair, whose zeal in the cause of his patron, 
which was liis own, had rendered him not only oblivious of principle, but reck- 
less of discretion. 

Of Mr. Burrowes’s manner and stylo of speaking, it would be difficult to 
convc)^ a correct idea to those who have not seen hiru when addressing a court 
and a jury upon subjects whore he fell himself deeply interested, lie began 
with a heavy verbosity, which distressed rather than interested his hearers. 
There was a labour both of lungs and limbs, which was painfully expressive of 
the dilfieulty which he experienced in giving suitable utterance to his thouglits 
and feelings. It resembled the effort sometimes required to get a heavily-hidcn 
vessel under weigh. But the clearness of his judgment and the soundness of his 
intelligence soon became manifest ; and his evident and intense sincerity rajiidly 
established a sympathy between him and his audience. Then it was that liis 
power began to apfiear. His words were anything but "winged words,** as far 
as their delivery was concerned. They seemed as if they were roughhewn out 
of some mental quaiTv, and brought, by a windlass power, tOkthc organs of utter- 
ance, from which they were delivered, as from a catapult, into the minds and 
the hearts of the hearers. Tlien, indeed, it might be said of him — 

Mens agitat molcm, et mogno so corporc miscct.'* 

It was perfectly impossible to hoar him without being moved, and frequently 
filled with high admiration. All his incumbrance of manner and aurkwardness 
of attitude were forgotten in the vivid earnestness of his appeals ; and, as his 
avguinentativc powers were rare, and his perception of moral differences acute 
and quick, he made his hearers feel as if their reason alone was appealed to, 
when he was most strongly and most artfully addressing himself to their feel- 
ings. His words were sometimes exquisitely felicitous, and only appeared to 
more advantage when contrasted with tlie uncouthness of his general demeanour. 
No speaker of the same'^ower ever was more unlike “ the Herald Mercury.** 
He laboured, in his cumulative argumentation, as if he was heaping Pelion upon 
Ossa ; and yet touches of feeling. Hashes of fancy, and coruscations of wit or of 
sentiment, would sometimes be, in the most apparently unpremeditated manner, 
elicited from him, so as perfectly to electrify his hearers. In the case of Wright 

Fitzgerald, in which he was engaged! for the plaintiff, who had been flogged 
VOL. xxxiii. — NO. exeyr* 2 ? 
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by tbe defendant, when high-sherifT of Tipperary in *98, to extort a confession 
from him, having betrayed the jury into a laugh, by sonic ridiculous details, 
he paused for a moment, and then suddenly turning towai*ds them, with much 
indignant ftseling, exclaimed — ‘‘Ay, gentlemen, you may laugh, but my client 
writhing/** Again, in the case of llobinson, who was tried for bigamy, — a 
case, as Mr. Bun'owes described it, one of the most harrowing fin record, having 
detailed the arts by which an aged, beggared, and impotent flebauchce contrived 
to fix and to fascinate the affections of an accomplished and lovely girl of six- 
teen, the daughter of his friend and benefactor, so as to draw her into a clandes- 
tine marriage, he said — “Gentlemen, it sometimes happens that the same courses 
which vitiate the morals, improve the niauiu*rs ; and that the surface appears the 
more polished, for the corruption whicli it covers and conceals.’^ Ami, in 
allusion to the unaccountable infatuation which could have so imperiously over- 
ruled reason, conscience, duty, love of jiarenls and kindred, and all womanly 
instincts, ho thus observes — “ The charitable public, who will hear of this trial, 
ought to carry in their minds this extenuation, the utter impossibility that 
anything sensual, vain, or visionary, could have actuated her mind to that 
strange and blind obedience. And, wlien female criticism sits in judgment upon 
this hapless young lady, and is about to pronounce an austere and unfeeling 
judgment, Ihope it will be recollected tbat tbfiir common and primaeval parent 
fell under ike fascinotion of a reptile,** 

’• Such was Tcter Burrowes; ardent, argumentative, impassioned, pathetic; 
often exciting astonishment by an uncxpeetf‘d outburst f)f pa^fslonate emotion ; 
and as clear and logical in bis reasonings, as bo was forcible and energetic in the 
language in which they were conveyed. If asked by wbat striking characteristic 
his oratory was ditrercnced from that of some of liis most distinguished cotcinpo- 
raries, we would say, by its moral depth and its ethical soundness. JS'o consi- 
deration, w'e verily believe, could over induce him to countenance any departure 
from the dictates of truth and honour. lie was excelled by some in brilliancy 
of imagination ; by others in closeness and vigour of reasoning ; some there were 
whose minds were m<jre compreJiensive ; others whose learning was more pro- ^ 
found; but none, in our judgment, who possessed a justcr notion of what con- 
stitutes the proper dignity of man, or whose soul swelled with a more imlignani 
scorn, when raeaiines.s, ingratitude, treachery, or any othei* turpitude was to 
be commented upon, or chastised. lie thus dcvscribes the eilect produced by the 
disclosure of the before-mentioned young lady’s clandestine marriage upon h(jr 
family and her friends : — ^ 

“ And what, gentlemen, was the consequence ? It affected Mr. Berry with 
amazement, rage, and horror ; but with such a stupor of grief, that the acknow- 
ledged culprit crawled off wdth his life. The intemperate sorrow of Mr. Berry l(*d 
him thoughtlessly to disclose the melancholy tale to his wife, and for three days slie 
was affected witli unremittecl fits of hysterics, threatening a permanent loss of rea- 
son. And, gentlemen, what was the effect upon her aunt ? The moment she 
heard it, she was affected with an apoplexy. Such, {gentlemen, was the gratitude 
flowing from the prisoner at the bar to Air. Berry for tlie services he rendered him ! 
Gentlemen, under these circumstances, what should Air. Berry have done ? Has 
he acted right ? He had but one of three courses to adopt. lie might have con- 
nived at this improper connexion, and irreligiously sanetioned it by his subsequent 
ratification, choosing botwe<m exposure and vice. Had he deliberated upon this 
alternativcy he would have been a worse criminal than the man he prosecutes. He 
might have strove to have it hushed. Perhaps a man, whose sensibility was stronger 
than his reason, might waver in his determination as to this cotirse. But Mr. Berry 
had no choice. Even that expedient W’as denied him. The prisoner at the bar 
publicly claimed her as his wife. It was not left this unhappy father to bury the 
whole transaction in oblivion. He was driven to the last and sad alternative, to 
yield to tbe suggestion of his own feelings, to yield to the unanimous advice of his 
friends ; for though his life may be embittered — though he and his family may 
never wear the cheerful smile, or appear with tliat unclouded hilarity which accom* 
patkied their former intercourse with th6 world — ^j’et he must derive consolation 
from the recollection of his having brought a delinquent of his atrocious guilt to 
punishment, and in having provided that this man shall not repeat his crime, and 
bring sorrow into the bosom of other families ; and if he does, it must be in that 
re^on of cutprits to Whom he has levelled himself as a fit associate. Gentlemen, 
win pr^e this case to you. There cannot bo a doubt of this double marriage. How 
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it can be vindicated, it is impossible for mo to discover. It comes before you badgcd 
with every aggravation which sensibility w'oiild shudder at. But, if you doubt tho 
fact of these marriages, God forbid that anything J have said, or could suggest, should 
operate to supply the evidence — the very enormity of the crime should he a ground of 
favour in deciding upon his guilt ; but, as to any cavilling points, and capricious doubts, 
not denying the turpitude of the vase, or the commission of the crime, you cnjinot, gen-^ 
fli.men, fcel warranted in entertaining them with favour.** 

I'hc case of Miss ^I‘Ycagh, whose counsel ho was, if our re(!ollection rightly 
serve ns, shortly after ’,98, was one upon which he was greatly distinguished. 
She was the daiighler of a respectiihlo family in the ueigTibouvliood of Water- 
ford, and, for some trilling oilenee, when she was little more than a mere child, 
was locked up in her own room by her stepmother, whose displeasure she had 
-iiKMirt’cd. Indignant at what she thought sevei-e and unjust treatment (she 
might not, probably, have deeiiKMl it either unjust or severe had it been in dieted 
hy her own mother), she escaped by an open Avindow, and directed her co!ir i 
towards Walorford, which just then, from an apprehended attack by the rebels, 
had been left, wilhout inhabitants. There she saw the shoemaker to her family, 
wlio Avas acting as sergeant to a coqAS of yeomanry, and from him she c;]aimed 
protection. I'lie monster took advantage of her unprotected state, and intro- 
duced her to a number of his brutal associates, by all of Avhom • * ♦ * 
AVo caimot ])rocee<l — nature revolts even at the imagination of such horrible 
de|)ravity. For this olliince two of them were put upon their trial, and to Mr# 
Buitoavcs Avas committed the prosecution on the part of this most unhappy 
young lad)'. W^e believe the trial was ])ublished. We knoAv not Avhethcr any 
ooi)y of it. is at present to be found ; and we have introduced this notice of the 
case f(»r tho sake, of one sentence' Avhich has ever since haunted our memory, 
lie thus describes the eiiti'ance of Miss j\I.*Veagh into Waterford : “'riio shades of 
evening fell, as this young crc.atuve, foot-sore and alone, entered Avith a palpi- 
tating heart, that greatest of Avildcrncssos, a deserted city.” This, to our seem- 
ing, is simple, pathetic, sublime ; ami we give it as characteristic of this great 
c'uivocate Avlicn in his happiest vein, and when the poetry of his nature Avas called 
forth by some tale of avoc, such as that with Avhieh he had to deal in this prose- 
cution. . , . 

AVe Avill shock the gentle, reader when avo inform him, that, ati'ocious as Avere 
the miscreants Avhoni ho prosecuted, they Avere hanged ! Yes, indt'cd, gentle 
rcad'T ! hanged by the neck until they Avere dead ! In that barbarous age wc 
were unacquainted Avith our inoilcrn hiinuyuty. There Avas no sentimentalism 
to iiit('rpos(*, between guilt and its punishment. Death by the rope Avas not then 
considered too cruel a punishment for those to Avhom death by the pike or the 
pistol, Avhen directed against those whom they deemed their enemies, was a 
jn’iuciple of duty or a matter of amusement. And our friend JVter, liinjself, 
Avhosi; humanity \itid kiiulliness of nature wore proverbial, did not feel the slight- 
est compunction, or lose a single A\’ink of sleep, Avhen he learned that the brutal 
A iohitors of that young lady were led to their death-strugg^, and that their cxe- 
cut,ion was Avitnessed by assembled thousands, who exulted in the punishment 
which had overtaken tlu'ir crime. 

In our day, Avhat sympathy AvouldhaA^c been excited in their behalf! — Avhat 
denunciations of a barbarous code ! — ^what petitions for their pard(m ! — Avhat weep- 
ing and wailing if the executioner was sudered to approach them !~what can- 
vassings for autographs, for likenesses, or any other souvi'.nirs by which the dear 
condemned might be remembered I 15ut in our state of exalted humaiiity let 
us not too much despise those Avho liv'cd in a darker age, and were, less refined 
and less enlightened : our posterity may yet outstrip us as far as ive haAX 
outstripped them ; and our condonation of oflbnces, whieli they would have 
made the offenders expiate upon the gallows, pass into a positive inversion of 
the relation between crinie and punishment ; and nothing be deemed criminal 
but a compliance with the law, and nothing meritorious or laudable but that 
Avliich provokes its vengeance. 

Mr. Burrowes, in politics, was a Whig, and something more. AVith Grattan 
and with Flood he fully agreed, as far us they went ; but he could not, with the 
former, have rested satisfied with simple Eepeal, and he went beyond the latter 
in his desire for complete and unquahh^d Emancipation • Flood wouli^iATe re- 
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formed the parliament without removing the legal restrictions which fettered 
the Boman Catholics in the enjoyment of political privileges i Burrowes re- 
garded all improvements in the legislative body idle which left the bulk of the 
people still enslaved. 

Flood's keen prophetic sagacity led him to sec the difficulties attendant upon 
the removal of the Romish disabilities much more clearly than any other of his 
great contemporaries, John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, alone excepted. When 
we consider that he was a man of jdcasurc, and not given to polemical disquisi- 
tion, it is amazing how fully conscious he was of all the dangers which were in- 
volved in the admission of Roman Catholics to a full measure of legislative 
power in our Protestant constitution. All his leanings and all his instincts 
would be in favour of the measure ; but his reason sternly forbad him to indulge 
in the hallucinations by which inferior minds were deluded. Liberty, in the « 
true sense of the word, as far as it extends to security of life and enjoyment of 
property, he would amply guarantee to all his fellovv-siibjccts ; but liberty, as 
it implied a power of tampering with the foundations of our constitutional mo- 
narchy, ho would deny to those who, if they were to be regarded as faithful 
members of their own church, must be considered as bound by a foreign and a 
paramount allegiance. 

But Burrowes saw none of these difficulties — ^lie only saw a prostrate popula- 
tion f.nslaved ; and never was knight-errant more passionately desirous of effect- 
ing the forcible liberation of conscripts and convicts, than he was to strike off 
the fetters from the limbs of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

Nor were the reasons few or unimportant which might be urged in favour of 
the policy of concession, at a period when the past misconduct of the Romish 
body was well nigh forgotten, and when, from their present peaceable demean- 
our, nothing but respect and confidence could bo inspired. It was argued that 
angry polemics had ceased to exercise the influence over them which they for- 
merly possessed ; that all fears of a Pretender were at an end ; that the Pope 
was practically a nonentity ; that dogmas which formerly stirred men’s blood, 
and set the world on fire, had now given place to the more interesting (piestioiis 
of civil government and constitutional privileges ; that popery, in fact, was a 
superannuated superstition, more likely to be kept up than put down by pcnlil 
enactments, which while they were useless and unnecessary to restrain, >v(;rc 
sufficiently insulting to provoke and to exasperate those upon whom they were 
imposed. 

It wiis also argued, that, if they wey’e removed, the rapid conversion of the 
Roman Catholics to more enlightened views of Christian truth might be confi- 
dently expected ; that as long as they were in force they must repel any ap- 
proach to Protestant doctrines on the part of many in whom all respect for the 
peculiar dogmas of the papacy might have become extinct, but who would still 
DC kept in the nominal profession of them by the point of honour. 'I'hus, it was 
argued, the penal enactments were obstructing the very object which they were 
intended to promote ; and that while time and the progress of reason had been * 
gradually undermining the papal superstition, we were, by the continuance of 
absurd and preposterous restrictions, repelling the advances of the «iiiorc en- 
lightened members of the Roman Catholic communion towards a sounder faith, 
and inspiring with a deadlier rancour the masses of our countrymen who, con- 
scious of no demerit which should cause a distinction to be made between them 
and their Protestant fellow -subjects, must feel aggrieved and insulted by the 
continuance of disabilities which were as groundless and unjust as they were 
grinding and odious. 

That Mr. Burrowes should have been influenced by these and similar reason- 
ings is not surprising ; or rather, indeed, it would be surprising if views which 
were embraced by most of the leading members of the Whig party did not meet 
his acquiescence, who was every inch a Whi^, and who could only see in the 
op^nents of the measure a blinded and obstinate bigotry, which deserved every 
enlightened man’s scorn and reprobation. 

* Audi in truth, the cause of sound policy wiis not at that time championed by 
those by whom it might have been most fitly recommended. A selfish and an- 
-^y spirit was too often exhibited by many who contended for ascendancy, but 
ca)|ulated ib win the respect of the advocates of general toleration. There 
the surihcc, something plausible and even captivating in the theory 
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>vhjch aims at universal brotherhood, and, overlooking peculiarities of sect and 
race, seeks to attain the common good by laws which bear with an equal pres- 
sure upon all who acknowledge a common allegiance ; and to contend for the 
continuance of a state of things in which one class would seem to be exalted at 
the expense of another, must savour of illiberality and oppression, and indispose 
every generous mind to the measures of the party, or the faction, by which such 
ascendancy is sought to be maintained. A spiteful and contemptuous rancour 
towards those who have long been prostrate will never be admitted as a valid 
defence of their oppressors, or a sufficient justification of the grounds upon 
which the one have been humbled while the others are exalted. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising to find a vast number of the ingenuous and the educated ear- 
nestly contending for the removal of the Komish disabilities. They encountered 
few but .antagonists whom they despised ; and discerned loo much of selfish ag- 
grandisement in the motives of their opponents, to regard their reasonings with 
much respect, or to pay any attention to their predictions. 

Had the Church been respected by those who pretended to be its defenders, 
and its spiritual character duly regarded, there would have been a pr.actieal con- 
sistency on their part, which would have entitled their reasonings to much atten- 
tion in contending against the removal of the penal disabilities ; but when church 
patronage was so grossly abused, and the ostensible object of their veneration 
employed only as an instrument of power or an engine of corruption, it wa| im- 
possible to give them credit for genuine sincerity in their resistance to a system 
of oppression by which the great bulk of their fellow-subjects were so cruelly 
aggrieved. And when this was contrasted with a meek and quiet deportment 
on the i)art of the Konian Catholics, who interfered but little in political con- 
cerns, while their clergy interfered not at all, except to express occasionally a 
strong indignation against certain agrarian outrages by which the country was 
disturbed, it was impossible that a strong feeling of sympathy should not have 
been excited on their behalf, and a belief should not have been engendered 
that not only would heart-burnings bo allayed and peace produced, but that 
loyalty would be promoteil and gratitude ensured, by one gracious act of com- 
plete and unqualified emancipation. 

Wc do not forget that wo write after events, and that in all probability the 
knowledge wc have had of the practical working of the measure of ’21) may in- 
fluence our judgments. Hut it is our deliberate opinion, that even then the 
reasonings of Flood .and of Fitzgibbon should have had far more weight than 
the flasliy and ])lausib1e declamation of th^ir opponents. In the mind of Grat- 
tan, and Burrowes, and others, the whole papal system, as a system, was ignored. 
They did not believe in its existence as a substantive reality. They regarded 
their adversaries as children who were terrified by stories of ghosts ; and treated 
with contempt and ridicule any apprehension of a revival of exploded principles, 
which belonged, at worst, rathej? to the ago than to the creed, and would be sure 
to lose all their power when the professors of the old faith were raised to a level 
with the other subjects of the empire. In all this there was much to captivate 
the superficial mind, and something that claimed attention from the highest 
reason ; and we have no doubt that, had due attention been paid to what 
was strictly true in the foregoing statement, and a measure of emancipation 
applied upon a principle partaking somewhat of the character of the sliding 
scale, and Roman Catholics admitted to the possession of constitutional privi- 
leges in proportion as they had given indubitable proof th.at in their hands 
such privileges would not be abused, much good might have been dotie, and a 
full measure of enfranchisement would have been gradually extended to all the 
more worthy persons of that communion. 

But it was a great error to suppose that the papal system w.as practically ex- 
tinct, or that the community which it had so long overshadowed should be 
regarded, even when it lost much of its power, ns in the same condition as that 
which had been living udder the influence of an unadulterated gospel. Freedom 
of thought is absolutely necessary to a healthy freedom of action in the enjoy- 
ment of constitutional privileges; and those whose minds have been held in 
leading-strings by priestcraft, or bound down by superstition, v;jll find it diffi- 
cult, even in secular matters, to act upon their own unbiassed judgment, or to 
shake off altogether the authority of their spiritual tyrants. ^ 

In the Church of Rome pbedience holds the place of faith : it is the great 
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cardinal virtue, and is suiTercd to cover a multitude of sins. And when a habit 
of obedience in things the most important has once been formed, it is easy to 
transfer it to things less important ; and a cunning and ambitious priesthood 
will find but little difficulty in persuading the subjects of an heretical prince, 
that whatever privileges are conferred upon them should all be used for their 
Church’s advantage. 

It is unnecessary to follow the subject any farther. The times through which 
we have lived furnish a commentary upon what has been said that cannot be 
mistaken. Poor Peter Burrowes, who never through his whole life wavered in 
his enthusiastic desire to difluse as widely as possible the blessings of civil 
liberty, until they were felt in their fulness by all sorts and conditions of men, 
was made to feel, in the ease of his own nearest and dearest relatives, the hor- 
rors of that baleful bigotry by which all mcrcifid Gompunetions were overruled, 
or extinguished. His eldest brother had tuitered into holy orders, and was a 
beneficed clergyman in tlic south of Ireland. During the rebellion his house 
was attacked by a party of rebels, head<Hl by the notorious Priest ISIui’idiy. 
The little band within gallantly defended themselves, and for a long time kej)! 
their assailants at bay. At length, when their ammunition was almost exhausted, 
Priest Murphy came forward, and pledged his sacred word that if they consented 
to give up their arms he would guarantee the safety of their lives. Upon these 
terms the reverend gentleman capitulated; but aii unguarded shot from an upper 
‘window (fired, in all probability, by some of the family to whom tlie terms of 
surrender were unknown) aroused the slumbering vengeance of the miscreants, 
by whom Mr. Burrowes was immediately put to di^ath, and two of his sons so 
severely wounded, that, although they lived for some lime after, the injuries 
which they received in the end })roved fatal, a\Irs. Burrowes, his youngest son, 
and two daughters, were unharmed ; the rebels deeming that, by the death of 
the venerable father of the family, and the dreadfully mangled slate in which 
they left his two sons, they had taken suirndent vengi‘ance. \\"e are the more- 
particular in giving this anlhrutic statement, wliich we have received from one 
of the members of the family, because a very dilleront version of this sad occu^^** 
rence has been very prevalent, to which the IVlanpiis of Londonderiy has recently 
given a conspicuous publicity in his ‘‘Life and (-orresi)on(lence ” of his dis- 
tinguished brother, wherein he states that nine of the gallant defenders of thcj 
house were, after their surrender as above described, in cold blood brutally 
murdered. 

Enough, however, had been dont? to arouse all the indignant feelings of th(i 
subject of this sketch, and cause him lo 'sec, under a new and most forbidding 
aspect, the cause which he bad hitherto so devotedly chamiiioiied. But 
this guileless an<l simple-hearted man, whose love of kindred w'as almost 
swallowed up in his passion for liberty, never thought, of visiting upon the soct 
or the party to which the murderers belougedf the- otlenee of which they were 
guilty, lie became, if possible, even more ardent in his desire for the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholicvs than he was before, while ho took upon him the 
entire protection of the surviving members of the family, who were thu% so 
suddenly and so ruthlessly widowed and orphaned. 

lie had, early in life, contracted friendships with the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party, which never suffered any interrujition from any dillcrcnce in their 
principles ; and he thus proved, in his own case at least, that the “ idem velle, 
idem nolle,” was by no means indispensable as the foundation of a lasting attach - 
ment. Some inconvenience he suffered IVora this. A supposed identity of sentiment 
with such men as Addis Emmet, and Wolfe Tone, was a bad recommendation 
to Lord Clare, in whose hands was the disposal of much of the bar patronages 
in Ireland. Nor can it be deemed extraordinary that that functionary reserved 
his favours for his particular friends, and that he should have received with 
some suspicion one who was only, or chielly, known to him as the intimate asso- 
ciate of nis own great enemies, and the most pestilent disturbers of the empire. 

Having had occasion, in the House of Lords, to allude to Wolfe Tone, who, ’ 
by the clemency of the government, was sullcred to expatriate himself, and took 
advantage of his removiu from British authority, only to give a freer expression 
to opinions an^^sentiments the most seditious and treasonable, the chancellor 
referred to sowte expressions of his, b^ which some Irish barristers, Mr. 
Burrowes amoiigst others, ^wero compromised, as having seen and approved of 
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the first declaration of the Society of United Irishmen. Others were prudent 
enough to wait upon him privately, and fully succeeded in disabusing him of 
the opinions which he entertitinod to their prejinliee. This it never occurred 
to the subject of this sketch as necessary to be done, whoso personsil character 
stood so high, wilh whom the most loyal considered it an honour to associ- 
ate, and whoso consclcuco. so fully ac<juillcd him of all participancy in the 
extreme views of the sadly-deluded men, some of wdiom ho yet regarded as 
amongst his most valued friends, j'ut not the less did the prejudice against him 
in high quarters cf)ntinuc to prevail ; and while others, his juniors, and, in all 
respects, his inferiors, had the good fortune to recommend themselves to the 
chancellor, and to obtain professional distinction, he remained without a silk 
gown, although his standing and his merits so richly deserved one. This he 
felt as a great injury ; and was certainly under the impression that to the per- 
sonal ill offices of the late Chief llaron O’Urady, at that time a leading member 
of the bar, and high in the confidence of Lord Clare, he was indebted for this 
injustice. 

We allude to this, not because it %vas even then so very extraordinary that a 
Lord Chancellor should not have interested himself in the promotion of a strong 
political oppon<3nt, but because of an explanatory letter, writlcii by Mr. Bur- 
rowes to Lord Clare, at the instance of one of his most particular friends, and 
intended to remove any gi’ounds which were supposed to exist for the prejudice 
which, in that quarter, jjrevailed against him. • 

To this he received no reply. We regret, for Lord Clare’s sake, that a proper 
r(‘ply was not immediately given. But party spirit ran very high ; and, at 
this distance, we cannot tViake due .allowance for one who was kepi in a constant 
state of alarm, or of IVetrul irritation, not only })y the notoriously disaffected, 
but by the political body who lent them but too much countenance, and to 
which Mr. liurrowes belongc'd. It is certain that by the neglect of the chan- 
celh*^ which he consli*ucd into contempt, he was deeply wounded ; as well as 
by the fact that his juniors still continued to receive distinctions, which, to his 
great injury, placeil (hem over his head. 

Two terms elapsed, and still no reply. It then occurred to him that the 
chancellor had not received his lettcjr ; and ho requested his friend, IVlarcus 
Beresford, at whose instance it w’as Avritten, to ascertain from him, if possiblo, 
Avhotluir that functionary still continued to risgiird him as a disaffected man. 
To this he received an .answer that (he chancellor’s prejudices were removed, 
and that he Avonld make no objection to his promotion ; and very shortly after 
he Avas called to the inner bar. * 

When the union began to be talked of as a probable measure of government. 
Up Avas one of the most energetic of those by Avhom it Avtis denounced ; and his 
name is to be fonnd amongst those of the fourteen king’s counsel, avIio signed the 
memorable address (he bar meetins held at the exhibition-room in William- 
street, on the fith of December, 1799, in Avhicli it Avas described as a surrender 
of Irish legishUiA^e indcpctKleiice. 

llis exertions on this occasion recommended him to the special notice of some 
of the leaders of the opposition, and he sat for an Irish borough in the hist Irish 
parliament. 

It had been resolved by the ministerial supporters of the measure, to make 
an unsparing attack upon their opponents, and to hurl the charge of disaffection 
against those by whom tlui ineasnni might be resisted. And Avhen Lord Castle- 
reagli made a violent attack upon the conduct and principles of Mr; Grattan, 
Avho liad, for some time, seceded from the house, and was then suffering under 
great illness, Peter BurroAves rose to defend him, which he did with a feeling, 
an energy, and a dignity, Avhicli extorted universal admiration. He had scarcely 
concluded, when a shout was heard from the eroAvds who thronged the passages 
to the house ; it was repeated with a thrilling effect ; the members stood erect, 
and listened ; when, sifddcnly, the doors flew open, and the venerable senator, 
attenuated almost to a skeleton, himself appeared (his feeble frame bearing evi- 
dence of the malady Avhich preyed upon him), and, with tottering footseps, was 
conducted slowly, by two of his friends, to his accustomed seat in that assembly 
wliich he had so of(en ruled as if with a magician’s Avand, to bear his solemn 
testimony against what he deemed ar suicidal act, which must extinguish for 
over the freedom of his native land. 
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He was permitted to deliver his sentiments sitting, as he was unable to stand, 
and was listened to with profound attention ; the opposition, delighted beyond 
mensuro at what they deemed little short of a miraculous interposition in their 
favour, and the joy of Burrowes so exuberant, that his cheer was heard above 
all the others, whenever any of the felicities of the orator, whether of phrase or 
of argument, gave rise to an expression of ajiproval or of admiration. But it 
was too late. The arrangements and the management of the minister had been 
too complete ; and the measure was passed, which many of its fiercest opponents 
have lived since to recognise as the salvation of the empire. 

So began and so terminated Mr. Burrowes’s parliamentary existence. 

In 1806, upon the accession of “ all the talents’* to power, he received the 
lucrative appointment of Counsel to the Commissioners of Customs ; which he 
continued to hold until the year after, when his friends went out, and he re- 
signed it. 

^ In 1811, upon the trial of Doctor Sheridan, he was greatly and justly dis- 
tinguished. That gentleman had been elected a Komau Catholic delegate, to 
represent that body in an as8(*mbly to be held in Dublin, in defiance, it was 
maintained, of the provisions of the Convention Act. For this ho was prose- 
cuted by the Crown, the law-officers being Mr. Saurin and Mr. Bushc. Mr. 
Burrowes was retained for the defence, and his speech was regarded as a mas- 
terpiece of constitutional argument. Two. of the jurors were sworn Grange- 
men f and, after an ineffectual attempt to sot them aside, he proceeded to 
expound the law, as he understood it, in so clear and forcible a manner, lhat he 
brought conviction to the minds of the most prejudiced, and obtained for his 
client a triumphant verdict. Our rcatlcrs may remember that his sentiments 
and opinions on that occasion were unreservedly adopted by Chief Justice 
Tennefather in the case of the Queen against O’Connell and others in 1844, 
and were recited by that eminent judge with cmphatical commendation. 

By his efforts on that occasion, he lost any chance which he might have had 
of preferment. Saurin regarded him thenceforth as a political enemy, and would 
as soon have recommended^ Daniel O’Connell, or Nicholas Purccl O’Corman, 
for a seat on the bencli, as him. Nor, however wo may regret, can we be sur- 
prised at this. The maxim of every party is, to take care of their friends ; and 
though we think a larger liberality would not have scrupled to recognise worth 
and merit in such an opponent as Peter Burrowes, and provide for liim 
accordingly, this, we confess, would be to make him an exception to the general 
rule, at a time when it might have been thought tliat all the patronage in the 
hands of government was little enough for their own supporters. 

Accordingly, with advancing years, he drudged on in the routine of his pro- 
fepion, more active and energetic advocates every day arising, by whom his 
clients were gradually drawn away. It was as a Nisi' Prius lawyer he was 
chiefly distinguished ; and the zeal of his advocacy, not hlsi||black-lettcr lore, was 
his principal recommendation. He was not, therefore, at any time, greatly re- 
sorted to as consulting lawyer ; and when his business in the courts diminished, 
his income began gradually to fall away. And he must have felt a pang at wit- 
nessing the rapid advancement, to the highest professional distinction, of juniors, 
who might have been his children, whose early cflbrts he was himself the first to 
patronise, but who were enabled, by superior dexterity, or political pliancy, to 
J^ve him, in the race for preferment, far behind. But no taint of envy or ma- 
lignity ever poisoned the generosity of his nature. His cheerful spirits never 
forsook him, nor, while he wjis himself conscious of having been unworthily 
treated, was there to be found a man who would do more generous justice to his 
enemies. 

His convivial powers were rich and various. Although not overloaded with 
book learning, it was manifest to all competent observers that his mind had de- 
pastured upon classic ground, and was redolent of the freshness of the verdure, 
over which, in youth, he had ranged delighted. 

But, over and above all merely intellectual or adventitious qualifications, was 
he valued by the friends who loved him, for the goodness of his heart, and the 
honesty of his nature. 

One evening, at a dinner-party at the hospitable mansion of the late Whitley 
Stokas, where Plunket, and Bushc, and Curran, ^nd the late Archbishop of 
Dublin Dr. MageCy and Mr.' Burrowes, and other distinguished men were 
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assembled, a question was started as to what constituted the chief qualification 
of an agreeable companion on such an occasion ; upon which grave matter it was 
sportively agreed on fliat the company should deliver their opinions seriatim. 
One said that it consisted of wit ; another, of humour ; a third, of a combination 
of both; a fourth, of learning readily producible upon any question that might 
be started ; a fifth, of a powerful memory stored with anecdote ; a sixth, of 
sound philosophical views : at last it came to Mr. Burrowes’s turn to give his 
opinion ; and, when all eyes were turned towards him, he electrified them by 

pronouncing emphatically, “An honest man, by .** We must not repeat 

the oath with which his judgment was accompanied, nor can we approve of it ; 
but it did not detract much from the merit of his sentiment with those who then 
heard it, and who unanimously and unhesitatingly adjudged him the palm ; 
thinking, no doubt, with Sterne in the case of Uncle Toby, that the recording 
angel, in writing it down, would drop a tear upon it, and blot it out for ever. 

lie was a singularly absent man. It is recorded of him, wc believe with per- 
fect truth, that a gentleman calling upon him in the morning, in one of the 
circuit towns, found him, as he thought, boiling an egg ; for he Avas standing 
with something in his hand, and watching a saucepan upon the fire. Bat 
what was his astonishment Avhen he found that it Avas the egg which he held 
in his hand, while his Avatch was boiling in the saucepan. 

A friend called upon him one morning in his dressing-room, and found him 
shaving Avilh his face to the wall. He asked him why he chose so strange an 
attitude. The answer Avas to look in the glass. “Why,” said his frienfj, 
“ there is no glass there 1” “ Bless me !” BurroAves observed, “ I did not notice 

that before.” Kinging the bell, he called his servant, and asked him what be- 
came of his looking-glass. “ Olil sir,” said the servant, “the mistress had it 
removed six weeks ago/* 

On another oc(;asion, as he Avas pleading in eonrt, oppressed by a heavy cold, 
he occasionally sought to soften his cough, and lubricate the organs of utterance, 
by some lozenges which he carried in his pocket. The client whom he was de- 
fending Avas indicted for murder ; and it was deemed important, in his defence, 
to produce tlio bullet with Avhich, it was alleged, the murdered man had been 
hilled. This he Avas about to do, and held the bullet in one hand, and a lozenge 
in the other, Avhen, in the ardour of advocacy, he forgot which Avas Avhich, and 
instead of the lozenge swalloAvcd the bullet. 

And here Ave must not omit one peculiarity, by which his friends were 'often 
greatly amused. He had a habit of thrusting all his papers, of whatever kind, 
into either his coat or Avaistcoat pockets^ so that these receptacles were often 
tilled to repletion Avith th(3 various fugitive pieces Avliich, in the course of his 
daily business, came to hand. To any one else all Avould be confusion : but he 
Avas always enabled, by a sort of unaccountable instinct, to lay his hand instantly 
upon the precise paper he Avanted, at the proper time. 

Mrs. BurroAves, avIio avus a great lover of order, and possessed by an instinc- 
tive antipathy to 

** Things dofonned, or disorningud, or gross in species,'* 

resolved to effect a reform in this department, and took the trouble of emptying 
the pockets of their heterogeneous contents, and disposing the mullilarious 
papers, properly ticketed and labelled, in a manner which, to any other human 
being, would be far more convenient. But it Avas not so to him ; they were 
not to be found, as he Avunted them, in the only way in which ho had ever boon 
accustomed to look fur or to find them ; and he complained so lomiry of the 

confusion worse confounded” which the ncAV reform produced, that the good 
lady gave up the attempt as hopeless, and resolved herself, and gave strict 
orders to her servants, always to replace the contents of his pockets, Avhenever 
he changed his clothes, in the corresponding pockets, and in the exact order in 
which they were found, pf those which ho put on. 

It happened, about the time of which we write (1794), that Lord Mount- 
garret, afterwards Earl of Kilkenny, was teased by a series of what he deeined 
vexatious lawsuits ; and resolving to put an end to them after an Irish fashion 
then much in vogue, had a notice posted in the bar mess-room of the county 
town in which the assizes were held, that he would hold any lawyer personally 
accountable Avho presumed to api>car against him. 
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Well, ducd after duel was the result, in which it sometimes happened that his 
lordship and his friends came otT but second best. At last it came to Mr. 
Burrojves’s turn most unconsciously to provoke his vengeance. He had accepted 
a brief from one of th<* litigant parties to whom his lordship was opposed ; and 
he had scarcely done his duty in court when he received a letter from his lord- 
ship’s son, the Hon. Somerset Butler, denouncing, in good set terms, his pre- 
sumption for using his father’s name, in his presenee, disrespectfully in court, 
to which, in the judgment of men of the world, there could bo but one answer. 
This Mr. Buitowcs did not feel ; and he wrote such an explanatory letter to the 
young gentleman as, he conceited, must completely disarm him of any resent- 
ment, and cause him to retract the ofTcnsive language in which his complaint had 
been convcyeil. And so it would had the letter iSeen a complaint, and not a 
challenge. But the complaint was the pretext — the cliallcnge was the purpose. 
And he sooii found that “ neither words nor grass” would do ; and that ho 
niust, according to the very reprehensible practice which then prevailed, “give 
him a meeting,” if he would preserve his reputation as a man of spirit and of 
honour. 

Accordinglv they met. At the distance of ten paces they stood opposed to 
each other, with deadly weapons in their hands. They fire«l. l5urrt>wcH fell 
heavily. lie was struck about the centre of his body; and both he and his 
friends for a moment thought that his days were numbered. Ibit he was lifted 
up ; he felt able to stand erect; and found that he was without a wound. His 
adversary’s bull was found tbittened against a penny-piece in his waistcoat 
pocket ! He had been the evening before at* the post-ollicc for his letters, 
liaving received them, he shullled them into his pocket with some change which 
he got when paying the postage. True to his lady’s directions, his body servant 
transferred all carefully into the corresponding pocket of the full-dress suit, 
which it was, at that day, customary to wear on such occasions ; and to that 
curious conformity to a whimsi<*al and almost unaccountable peculiarity, he, in 
all probability, was indebted fur his life 1 

Mr. BuiTowes always blamed Jiimsclf fur the oxpostulatory letter which he 
wrote to this young gentleman previously to the acceptance of his challeng<‘. 
It was, he used to say, the only act of cowardice with which ho could charge* 
himself fluring his life. We think unjustly. We believe that he really thought 
he had unintentionally wounded the feelings of the son, in stating Ids case 
against the father ; anil his goodness of heart, and his singleness of iniiid, not 
his courage, was in fault, when he addressed the 3 'oung bully in language, which 
only provoked his laughter and scorn.^ It was like tlie laine lion attacked by 
a bull-dog, who could mjt for a moment believe that the vannuit was serious in 
attacking him. But when, in a short time, he found his mistake, he soon did 
execution upon his puny as^ailant. 

As it w’as, it was fortunate for his peace that this affair terminated as it did. 
Had he slain his petulant antagonist, he never would have known peace of mind 
again. His was not the heart which a ])eruiciou 3 custom could have seared 
against the deep and deadly guilt of having, no matter under wdiat provocation, 
taken away a fcllow-croatunfs life ; and il would have been almost better for 
him to be the victim of such an adversary, than to have survived, and borne 
“ the stings and arrows” which ho would have felt, had that adversary fallen by 
his hand in such a contest. 

During the election contest in college, when Mr. Plunkct was opposed by Mr. 
Croker, we well remember the zeal with which he interested liimself in the 
cause ofliis old friend, lie might be seen moving through the college courts, 
addressing himself to ever\' one with whom he was upon speaking terms, repre- 
senting the honour of the Llniversity as bound up with the cause which he 
espoused, and dcnoimeing the opposition which had so suddenly sprung up, and 
which was, as he contended, unhandsomely countenanced by the government, 
as a flagitious attack upon its integrity and its independence. 

“ Well, Mr. Burrowes,” said one of the electors, who, on a former occasion, 
was amongst the foremost of Blunket’s supporters, but now, from some cause 
or other, was found on the opposite side, “ always earnest for your friend. I 
suppose you ai'e making great way amongst the students.” 

“ There was a ti^e. Dr. ■■■■.... , when I did possess some influence with them ; 
hut it has passed away. Few of them know me now, as 1 used to be known 
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in tliis place ; and, mde','d, T begin to fear that the world is not getting better 
as it grows older.” 

“Oh, sir,” then said Dr. , “wo shall have the consolation of knowing 

that we are better men than onr children will be.” 

IiuiTOw(;s jmused for a moment, and Ihen lookrog sternly at him, replied, 
“If it be a eonsolatiou to a lather to think lliai his son is to be more corrupt 
and profligate than himself, 1 do not envy luin his consolation.” 

Throughout the whole of the canviiss, his countenance was a perfect barometer 
of the state of the poll — it brightened at every accession of strength which his 
friend ree(‘ivod, and again bceanie ovto'casl, when the tulvcrsary’s cause seemed 
to be gaining the ascendant. Up to the very last, there was no certainty upon 
wliich side the balance would itielim*. Kacb party went to the poll, altogether 
unassured respecting the n‘siili ; and when, at the termination of aii anxious 
day, Ulunket was, by a n:ivr<»w majority of four voles, declared duly elected, 
tlie delight of his friend was <{uite unbounded, and physical iiitirinity, wc believe, 
aloiUi prevented him from joining in the party who bore the successful candi- 
daic on their shoulders, from the hustings to his own luune. 

.Joyous were, the evenings wlii<*h followed lliat election, when the future 
Lonl ('hance.llor enferlaiiKd Ids eonstifuenis at his mansion in Stephen ’s-greon. 
And lluiTowes was always present, as well to partake in the triumph of his 
friend, as to eoul rifiute, ]>y his social powers, to the Idlarity of th(^ ev(*ning. 
W(‘ hav(', in a former number, in our notice of L<‘rd Plunkot, alludcd*l>ri(;lly 
to the felieity wdlh whieli he sometimes preface<l his toasts, when he presided at 
a festive enterlaimnent, and mentioned, wc believe, as one of them. Ids mode 
of proposing the licalth of his friend, rotor llurro'wes. lie ccnnmeiiced with a 
look of grave <lispleasiire, and said, “ that althongli h(‘ w'as going to jtroposc his 
health, he was not inciiiud to conceal his faults, much less to describe him as 
faultl(‘ss. He, would md, liowever, dwell upon Ids minor pecca<lilloes, but only 
and very iiricdly allmhi to those by which he w'as constantly oOendlng. There 
was one in particular which ho could not but sever{‘ly reprehend, and that was, 
that he spent Ids life in d«fmg good to every human being who came within the 
range of his iiilliKuiee, <‘xe(‘[d himself. Jlchas been prodigal, he said, of his 
time, of Ids talents, of Ids ])rofes.sional services, of his money, to (*very human 
being who had any, and to man)' who had no claim whatsoever on his Ijcnefi- 
ceneo ; and this to the s(u*ious lu^gleetof Ids own iiUevests, which were damaged 
more than those of others wore promoted. In short,” added Air. riunkct, 
in coiicluslon, “ I can only account for this prodigal devotion to the interests 
of his friends, by supposing him iicrfeetly deslilute of the instinct of sel- 
fishness,” 

Kor was it very long before his di^^tingidhlicd friend had an opportunity of 
serving and gratifying him in a more substantial way. d'hc partial change 
in the Irish adndidsiralion, Avldch took place sliortly after the departure of 
Cieorgti IV., who visited Ireland in 18:21, introduced Air. Ulunket again to Ids 
old olUce of Attorney- (General, and he was not. slow in pi’ocuring lor Air. 
IluiTowes the offiee of Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtor's Court, with a salary 
which left him at his ease* for the rest of his life. 1 1 Wius a timely relief to the good 
old man, whose declining years and increasing inhrniitics would have no longer 
rende.reil him equal to the toils of bar practice, oven if more active competitors 
had not arisen to intercctit the profits winch he Iiad formerly tlerived from his 
professional labours. A very general feeling of regret was felt that ho was not 
promoted to the bench, llis blameless character, and his venerable presence, 
would have conferred dignity upon any seat of justice ; and the public in general 
would have recognised m him an impersonation of c(»nstitutioiial law, w’hich, 
Jlowing from his Tips, would have been received with a deference to which, from 
most other functionaries, it would not be considered entitled. But wc question 
whether, on the whole, his happiness was not more consulted by placing him in 
the position -whieh he ''occupied, and which he continued to fill for several years, 
until an arrangement was made by which he retired upon £1600 ti-ycar. 

He still continued the delight of his friends, whose society he was enabled to 
enjoy almost with his pristine relish ; and such was the gentle playfulness of 
his nature, that the young of both sexes were generally attracted around him, 
to listen to the stores of anecdote/ or the innocent pleasantries, in which he 
loved to indulge. 
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Address to the March that Ujust gone by. [April> 

His May-day had passed — he was now in the sear and yellow leaf.” And 
it was not without a touch of melancholy interest that those who knew him well, 
used to see the dear old man walking through the streets, with an abstracted and 
vacant air, as one who belonged to a bygone generation. There he went, fre- 
quently passing by, without notice, his oldest mends — his thoughts occupied by 
3ie scenes in which he had once been a busy actor, and the great men with 
whom it was his privilege to associate, when Ireland possessed a legislative 
assembly, in which some of the first intellects of the age were to be found. But 
if he survived the troubled glories of that agitated era, he also survived its 
angry passions ; and we believe there was no man of any party, of the least 
note or worth, who did not regard this venerable gentleman with feelings of 
respect and love. His constitution was naturally very strong. He used to 
say, with reference to the excellency of his digestive powers, that he had been 
trying in vain all his life to find something that would disagree with him. But 
growing infirmities sensibly admonished him that the time was near at hand 
when he should “ shuffle off his mortal coil and he prepared for his latter end 
with Christian dignity and resignation. More in compliance with the wishes 
of his anxious friends, than for any desire of his own, he was induced to try. 
change of air and scene upon the continent ; hut nothing could now long avert 
the great change which was rapidly approaching, and he expired in the year 
1841, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, leaving behind him, we hesitate 
not te say, take him altogether as a public and a private man, a character for 
trtinscendant ability and unblemished integrity, quite unrivalled in the annals 
of his native land. 


aodhess to the march that is jest gone bv. 

March, March, thou com’st burly and blust’ring ; 

Thou art the Trumpet of the year I 
Marcli, March, thou hast flow’rcts clust’ring 
Beneath thy garments evcryivhere : 

Thou art clad in green like April and May, 

Spotted with primrose and walcc — Ilobin gay : 

Strange smiles are ’ncath thy merry eye 

And thou hast such a hluCf blue sky I 

The birds like a temple fill it now 

With a hundred notes from each naked bough ; 

The Sun reigns from morn to evcnficle. 

And soft airs, like Pages, leave thy side. 

Then thou hast soft and passing showers. 

Like messengers to call forth flowers. 

Hark to the soft and musical rain ! 

How it comes down on the sounding pane ; 

Then ’tis sporting on the barren trees 
With its accompaniment — ^the breeze. 

March, March, thou art Winter again. 

Hoary thy mantle, thy girdle a chain 1 

Hast thou caught the flowers in thy net- work drear. 

To feast on, or bear to an early bier ? 

Where are the sweet birds ? — all hush*d their strain — 
Oh! theirs Is a song ofjby, not pain. 

They have nothing to say to us in death — 

God hath given them no lamenting breath. 

See I on the green hills the snow is come — 

Hark ! for the winds arc all shaclded and dumb. 

There’s a sparkling robe on the earth below. 

And myriad stars in the dark skies glow. 

Methinks thou hast waved a magician’s wand, 

Wert tired of sameness, and wouldst change thy hand- 
Thou art March, and December, and April anon — 
Surely tkm art all three in onet 


ViTTOBIA COLONNA. 
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MY FIRST LEGACY. 


I THINK I have been fated to behold 
mure of the bad and good influences 
of money than most other people 
around me in tbe world. 1 could tell 
strange stories of a poverty-stricken 
childhood ; I could tell of children 
born to parents who already knew not 
how to procure bread for their own 
necessities, and wondered why the 
little stranger was not sent to some 
richer place ; I could tell of the writh- 
ings and agonies of poverty in all 
ages, from helpless babyhood to equally 
helpless old age, and paint the long- 
ingsfor money — the unutterable yearn- 
ing wishes and prayers for a few 
pieces of precious metal, as if the very 
joys of heaven were bound up with 
th(»fee coins. Very great numbers, I 
well know, must have much of the 
same knowledge — the same sorrowful 
knowledge — in this age, when the 
tastes and wants of tlie large majority 
are above their means ; but I have 
been particularly doomed, I believe, to 
see, and know, and feed tlie deep evil. 
In my own fortunes I have experienced 
it strongly, and in all iny intercourse 
with others, in the course of a some- 
what extensive acquaintance with the 
world, the same wretched experiences 
of thepower of money always have been 
my lot. 

1 have but to look musingly for a 
moment on the bright fire beside me, 
which, with many other luxuries, I 
now at last enj oy, and 1 can summon 
up scenes which make me shudder, 
even in fancy, to behold again. Fair 
faces are there, and goodness looks 
from every lineament — ^goodness and 
beauty, the two glorious angels of 
heaven ; but the temptation appears : 
gold glisters, and falsehood, and hard- 
ness of heart, and sin, and guilt, have 
come to the fairest mind and form. High 
and thoughtful brows are there, which 
seem filled with their own most mighty 
wealth of intellect, to th^ utter exclu- 
sion of every meaner dream, as inca- 
pable of producing the lasting happi- 
ness which is the grand aim of hii- 
inanity ; but the tempter comes — 
riches, great riches, the temptation to 
some, must be high, and the inteUeq- 


tual natures come down from their 
lofty imaginings, and struggle, and 
pant, and groan, and become selfish, 
and, perhaps, unjust, if not base, even 
like the most degraded worshipper of 
mammon ; and there, too, rise before 
me the sallow aspects of sickness, and 
the wrinkles of age, and the dull, dead 
eyes, which are closing on the whole 
world, open wide, and sparkle yet with 
sudden kindling of the dying cinders 
of life, w hen money, the magical word, 
is mentioned, and trembling hands, 
which many years have shrivelled, 
stretch eagerly forth, as if from the 
very touch of coined gold a new life 
awoke within — yes, multitudes of such 
figures, and faces, and innumerable 
scenes in which they have acted, seem 
starting again into existence around 
me, even though I would fiiin never 
again call them up. Hut here and 
there, at long intervals, are some 
brighter things, visions of some few 
who have been tried to the utmo.st 
and remaineii unteinpted by even the 
most powerful influences of gold and 
all its glorious dominion over earth ; 
and on them 1 love to gaze, and cherish 
every memory in which they live and 
move, and of their struggles and final 
triumphs 1 could also record much. 

The brief incident I am now about 
to relate, is connected with my own 
early life, and my personal experiences 
of the dangers and evils which the 
possession of money, as well as the 
want of it, occasion. 

One wdriter evening, m^y vears 
ago, 1 lay ill of a slow fever p soli- 
tary room in a lodging-house in Lofl- 
don. All day long, all night lon^%' 
had lain there, without one, single 
friend, in the wide bounds of London, 
to sit beside me for even a single hour, 
and say a kind word of hope and 
sympathy. My relations were all in 
another country; they did not even 
know' of my illness ; they were think- 
ing, probably, at that very moment, 
that i was becoming famous and rich, 
for 1 bad left them with high expecta- 
tions of the glory and money 1 should 
win in the literary land of London, 
Glory and money w'on by a poor un* 
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friended writer, who, overrating his 
genius, plunged, without other means 
of support than his pen, into the glut- 
ted writing market of London — I had 
only severely injured my constitution, 
and had passed two years in perpetual 
dread of starvation. 

I well remember how, on the even- 
ing in question, I raised myself for a 
moment in my sick bed, of which 1 
had grown sorely weary, and put aside 
the curtain which, held up by a worn, 
ill-contrived loop, was always falling 
down, and closing out the small quan- 
tity of air which, from the thousand 
chimney-tops of one of the most dense- 
ly-inhabited quarters of London, en- 
tered my small attic room. 1 think at 
this moment I can see the emaciated 
arm I stretched forth, as I thrust hack 
the old curtain, which felt falling to 
piebes even with the touch of my tuo-ve- 
less fingers. I looked out on the little 
aged, mean table, on which my medi- 
cines were placed ; and a candlestick, 
containing one of the smallest ranks of 
candles ; and the walls, whit(3washed 
at some remote period, b\4t stained, 
crumbling, and cob webbed in every 
corner ; ami the floor, broken, carpet- 
less, and soiled; and the little, old, 
rusty grate, and two ill-ke})t eano 
chairs, and my own writing-desk, filled 
with manuscripts of plays of all de- 
scriptions, from extreme tragedy, to. 
more extreme coniedy, for writing for 
the stage had been my aim and my‘ 
failure. I looked on everything apper- 
taining to that miserable room, and 
then looked up to heaven, and prayed 
for health, that I might make new 
and wiser exertions to place myself in 
a better fate, for my mind had been 
bu.sy acquiring wisdom during the 
long prostration of sickness. 

Then I listened to;.the loud street 
noises, for London in an even 
m^e than usually stirring mood, some 
public event being celebrated — some 
thousands of active men slaughtered 
by Sitiuy in glorious war, if I Xje- 
member rjgbfly ; shouts, and laughter, 
an(^'^at intervals, the noise of artillery, 
with, the* ringing of bells, and all the 
coiihtleW sounds which contribute to- 
wards making the great uproar of a 
VPSi rejoicing city, ascended up to me 
iliniy lonely, quiet room. At first 1 
listened with a feeling of gladness at 
"all the excitement, while everything 
iMEound me was so tftonotononsly dull. 


and, for one moment, the languid blood 
rushed with more of life through my 
veins; afterwards I became sick at 
heart, when I thought of how the 
world always went on bustling and 
mirthful, no matter how many poor 
solitary individuals lay in helpless, 
miserable sickness, even in the very 
streets and public places through 
which gay processions were psishing in 
utter forgetfulness, apparently, of suf- 
fering and death. My own extreme 
insignificance was impressed on me 
then in an almost overwhelming de- 
gree, that in periods of hciilth no ne- 
glect from the world could ever make 
mo feel ; hut my long illness had made 
nic weak and childlike, Tlie extreme 
d<*prcssion of spirits under which I 
laboured brought on a kind of half 
slumber, in which I dreamed that I 
was in the last agonies of starvation. 

It was a wondei fully vivid dream ; I 
went distinctly through all the stages 
of dying from hunger — 1 felt the first 
sharp gnawings — the unendurable long- 
ings for all tlm kinds of food, 1 parti- 
cularly relished," evi^ry one of which 
fancy seemed to place before me so 
palpably that I stretched forth my 
haruls, always endeavouring to grasp 
them — I felt the fever, the burning 
thirst, the utter prostration at last, 
with an interijsity that actual expe- 
ideiice Could hardly do much more 
than parallel, artd uli the time I was 
irt^tene, without one to watch or tend 
itie — ^without one who might chance 
to be passing by to pattsc and pity 
me, 

“ A letter for you, I say — do you 
hear me ?” 

The sharp voice of Mrs. Savall, iny 
landlady, recalled me from my dream. 
I looked up, and saw lier standing over 
me with a letter, which I reached for 
eagerly, as the few letters I received 
from home were the only consolation I 
had in my solitude. Mrs. Savall did 
not take her departure immediately, as 
tisual, when she had given me the 
letter ; she stood" and gazed on me in 
a manner 1 thought annoying. Her 
face was naturally pretty and soft — I 
thought it indicative of goodness and 
kindness in a high degree when I saw 
it first; So it was, indeed, all smiles 
and sweetness as l6ng as 1 regularly 
paid my lodging account ; but now 1 
was two whole months in arrears, and 
1 * had learned that Mrs. Savall had 
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one faco for those who had moneys and 
another for the unfortunates who, 
like myself, had none. 

** I want to know,” she said, tartly 
and decidedly, when you are goiii^ 
to pay your arrears — it’s two good 
months due now.” 

I looked up, and wondered how 1 
could ever have thought that face 
gentle and handsome ; it scowled on 
me like the impersonation of hatred 
and malice. I knew not what to say 
to her. It was no use telling that 1 
had not a farthing in the world, seeing 
that, to judge from her looks, she was 
well aware of it already. 

You must be paid,” I said me- 
chanically, opening the letter, and 
shifting my position nearer the light. 

** Must be paid, indeed, immediate- 
ly, I say. We’ve hard times of it 
now, and can’t w^'mt our lawful mo- 
ney any longer. Savall’s business is 
gone next to nothing, so you’ll please 
make it convenient to let us have 
tlio money in three or four days at 
the furthest.” 

“ I shall do what I ban,” I answer- 
ed, looking at the letter, and per- 
ceiving that the handwriting was now 
to me. Where could it come from ? 
The very first line engrossed me so 
entirely that to Mrs. Savall’s eloquence 
there was no listener.” 

“ T say, there, don’t be dreaming, 
but listen — your money must be furth- 
coming — you’ve relations somewhere, 
haven’t you? — get the money out of 
them — ^get it how you please, but have 
it ive must, and shall, and that without 
any more delay.” 

“ Mrs. Savall,” I said, interrupting 
her, as 1 caught the last words of a ha- 
rangue which must have been of some 
length, seeing I had read my letter 
tw'ice over, to make myself absolutely 
certain of the contents, *^this letter 
announces to me that, by the death of 
an uncle in South America, I am be- 
come heir, to property amounting to 
eighteen or twenty thousand pounds.” 

Eighteen or twenty thousand 
pounds 1” she repeated, clasping her 
hands forcibly, and looking on me as if 
she was struck by some electrical power. 

“ Yes, Mrs, Savall,.. eighteen or 
twenty thousand pounds, the letter 
states,” 

“Good Godl the fortune of some 
people!” she half whispered, turning of 
a livid hue, 1 thought, for a second. . 


I looked silently up to heaven in my 
inward soul, most deeply thanking God 
for rny good fortune, 

“You don’t scream, or faint, or 
make any noise ; you take it quite 
calmly. As Mrs. Savall spoke, she 
looked wonderiiigly on me. “ If I 
had got a legacy of twenty thousand 
now — oh ! if I had the very house, the 
street — London would hardly hold 
me — oh! if I had!” 

She wrung her hands, and paced up 
and down before me in a strange, 
excited manner. 

“But ice shall never, no never, bo so 
fortunate — I, nor Savall my husband — 
we shall never got any legacy, much 
Ic.ss twenty thousand pounds. Wo 
have no prospects that way — nobody 
in the whole world would leave us it 
single, solitary shilling. Were^every 
creature of our relations dying this 
very night, not one pound would he 
willed to us — no, no — we’re the most 
imfortunato of [jcoplc — the most un- 
successful in every way ; and to look at 
some how they chance — eighteen or 
twenty thousand — I could go half mad 
when I think of it.” 

Her eyes were distended — every fea- 
ture was convulsed with powerful feel- 
irig. I was frightened at the same 
time that I was disgusted at such an 
exhibition of discontent and envy. 

In a few second.^, however, her face 
became composed, and she seemed 
, much ashamed of the emotions she 
had exhibited. The soft expression 
returned to her lips and eyes, and, in a 
wonderfully brief period, she stood be- 
side me, the same Mrs. Savall, pretty 
and smiling, as I had thought her be- 
fore she discovered that I had no 
money. 

“ Let me congratulate you on such 
delightful, good fortune,” she said, 
grasping my reluctant hand ; “you’ll 
soon be well now — nobody could he 
sick with a legacy of twenty thou- 
sand pounds coming. I must go and 
tell Savall the good news — he was 
just coining to see how, you were re- 
covering; he has been very anxious 
about you all the time you were ill. 
But what will you have now? — is 
your wine done ?” She glanced at 
some empty bottles on the table. “ You 
know the doctor said you should have 
so much of the best wine. AVell, I 
shall send you up a bottle of my own 
till you order in some for yourself; 
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ai^d will you have tea soon — 1 shall 
come and make it myself — I must get 
you, well as soon as possible, that you 
lU'ay enjoy your twenty thousand.** 

Smiling and cordial she left me, 
and walked hastily to the door — she 
paused there — 

“ You must leave this poor, little 
room this very night, of course ; the 
best bedroom is at your service — we 
have no other lodger just now, and 
shall be able to give you every attend- 
ance.*’ 

** I thank you, but I shall occupy 
this bedroom as long as I remain in 
your house,” I said. The coldness 
with which I spoke caused her to de- 
part imme4ia<tely. 

Wonderfully was the poor attic 
lodger changed in Mrs. Savall’s eyes. 

Extraordinary, mysterious medicine 
ar'c thou, money, even to those who 
most calmly and wisely receive thee ! 
The low fever departed at once al- 
most from my system. When iny 
medical attendant called the following 
day, he thought a miracle had been 
wrought on me, so much had one 
night of placid, happy, mental feelings 
changed my face and my whole frame 
for the better. 

On the evening of that day I w^as 
seated in the very little, gloomy, dark, 
parlour, which 1 had occupied on my , 
first coming to Savall’s house, when - 
my pecuniary afiairs were a small de- 
gree better than they had latterly been. « 
It was a back parlour, a shabby, ill- 
furnished room ; but 1 selected it in 
preference to the drawingroom, which 
Mrs. Savall pressed me to occuj»y, 
because there in that retired back 
parlour had I often sat in long reve- 
ries, inspired by poverty, pondering 
bow I was to escape from the doom — 

* by which of the ways leading to riches 
1 should strive to enter — pondering, 
struggling — until all the blood bo^ 
came poisoned, and health at last de- 
parted. ‘Not one single article of the 
f^urniture of that back parlour but was 
associated to me with sad remem- 
brances. There was a daubed land- 
scape, with glaring bad perspective, in 
a varnished frame, over the chimney- 
piece 5 1 could only think of it in con- 
nexion with one particular evening, 
when a play, on which I had built 
' many hopesi bad. been finally rejected 

.'jthe manager of one of the leading 
and, witHi iho mat)uscript in 


my pocket, 1 sat down exactly opposite 
the picture, and fixed my eyes on it, 
and examined every part, with a minute 
and lengthened inspection I had never 
previously bestowed on it, though at 
times I had hard work repressing 
tears, which all at once would start 
so childishly, so weakly. There was 
an old sofa, with a patched, failed, 
chintz cover. I had thrown myself 
down oh it once, with a letter in 
my hand from one whom I loved — 
whom I had left in Ireland, when, de- 
ceived by the false inspirations of a 
mocking genius, I had proceeded to 
London on the road to fortune, as in 
iny folly I believed. The writer of the 
letter took it for granted that I was 
succeeding — that I would shortly, very 
shortly, become a star — a glory to the 
quiet locality where I was born — an 
honor to all my friends, and an especial 
blessing to those whom 1 loved ; just 
then 1 had become utterly hopeless of 
any success, and the letter stung me to 
the depths of my feelings, arid I lay 
WTithing in misery on the old, faded 
sofa ; and always afterwards when I 
looked on it, I could think 1 beheld 
lying there the flushed brow and ach- 
ing head of that evening. The very 
tables too were associated with poverty-., 
procured breakfasts and dinners. 

Now a rich man, 1 sat and looked 
on them all. It was worth enduring 
years of poverty to procure that sen- 
sation of gladness. 

On the evening after I bad received 
the announcement of my good for- 
tune, 1 sat in the back parlour, engaged 
with the solicitor to whose manage- 
ment ray uncle had left his afi'airs. I 
wished to settle any business as soon 
as possible, that 1 might leave London 
whenever my health could bear it, 
which promised to be in a very few 
days. My uncle’s affairs were all 
clear, and easily arranged ; the legacy 
was sure and available at any moment 
—I bad no anxieties nor fears. When, 
at an early hour, 1 ascended to my 
attic chamber, 1 thought, as I surveyed 
my face in the small, cracked looking- 
glass, that I would Very shortly lose 
the appearance of an invalid. 

Two days afterwards 1 was seated 
in my back parlour for the last evening 
which 1 intended' to spend in London 
for some time. 1 had invited Savall — 
Charles Savall, the master of the 
house, to take wine light sup^ 
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per with me, previous to my depar- 
ture — ^good fortune opens the heart to 
charity ; I had forgiven Savall and 
his wife for their neglectful and harsh 
treatment of me during my poverty 
and sickness. Of Savall I had, indeed, 
seen little or nothing during my ill- 
ness, and therefore could not judge 
exactly of his conduct. He was un- 
changed now from what he had been ; 
he did not cringe, and fawn, and he- 
come meanly servile, like Mrs. Savall : 
his manners were respectful, quiet, 
and dignified. He was of Italian extrac- 
tion, and had spent much of his early 
life in Italy. He was a druggist by 
]>rofession, but was very unsuccessful 
in business, a circumstance which ac- 
counted, in my eyes, for the gloom 
which frequently rested on his large- 
featured and remarkably swarthy 
face. 

All my wine, and wit, and high 
spirits, could not keep the cloud away 
entirely from his face, on the evening 
in question, though even the melan- 
choly back parlour looked bright and 
smiling, with the combined influences 
of a burning fire, and clear, cheerful 
lights. I poured out sparkling wine 
for him ; ho made no objection to 
drink it off> and he made some efforts, 
too, to seem gay ; a sudden smile 
would dart over his face, like a sun- 
beam over a bleak, wintry landscape, 
only serving to throw out more pal- 
pably the gloom of the scene ; and he 
would give now and then a laugh so 
abrupt and startling, that more than 
once I paused to speculate on the evil 
mind which 1 fancied it betrayed, and 
then blamed myself for thinking hardly 
of human nature, on such slight grounds. 

Neither his smiles nor his laughter 
reached his eyes ; they had a perpetual 
hard, sinister look, particularly when 
they fixed intently on me, as they did 
at times, which annoyed and even dis- 
turbed me — 1 even caught myself 
thinking of a pocket-book, containing 
bank notes to some amount, which I 
had about me at the moment; but 
1 chid myself severely for the foolish 
alarm. 

The simple supper, suitable for an 
invalid, was early brought in> and with 
it came Mrs. Savall, whom I had in- 
vited, though with considerable repug- 
nance, which I made a point and a 
fiierit with myself to overcome ; for I 
knew that she had known poverty, and 
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I was aware how the whole nature 
grows often unconsciously hard and 
selfish, when want and misery becomh 
fixed circumstances in life ; and, re- 
membering my own sufferings, I pitied 
her, and strove hard to forgive. She 
was all smiles, and sunshine, and soft- 
ness, and sweetness, and prettiness— 
every one of the feminine amiabilities 
seemed existing in her. I knew the 
hypocrisy of the woman, and only 
wondered that she should again strive 
to give me false impressions of her 
character, after what 1 had witnessed 
of its real nature. She had innume- 
rable apologies to make for Savall and 
herself being my guests, stating, what 
she had previously informed me of, that 
they had determined to have me to a 
nice little bit of supper with them thftt 
evening, and had made preparatictos, ^ 
and were, indeed, sadly disappointed 
that they could not get shewing me so 
much attention before I left them. I 
had received such an invitation from 
her in the early part of the day, but 
had declined the honour. 

** Savall and she were also going to 
leave London,*' she said ; they had 
been disposing of various concerns iu ; 
the shop, and wore ready to remove at 
any moment.** At this, Charles Savall. 
gave her a sudden sharp look — it was * 
more than sharp, it was malevolent. 
She smiled and took no notice, appa- 
rently ; but, as soon as supper was 
over, she rose to take leave of me ; she 
bade me a most affectionate — a most 
flattering adieu. 

Savall was talking loudly, and, as I 
thought, unconncctcdly, when she 
closed the door ; yet 1 fancied I heard 
the key turned on the other side, lock- 
ing us in ; and then again I believed it 
must be imagination, for what motive 
could she possibly have in so acting. 

It was my usual hour for going to 
rest, and I wondered that Savall was 
not leaving me. 1 became silent, 
thinking to give him a hint to go,' but 
still he sat, with the black shadows 
more thickly than usual gathered on 
his dark face; and his gloomy, but at 
times singularly bright, or rather glar- 
ing eyes, were fixed movelessly on me. 

1 looked on the fire — I looked on the 
candles — on the ground — on the daub- 
ed picture over the chimney-piece; 
but when again 1 glanced at Savall, 
there were his deep eyes still turned 
fixedly on me. 
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I became uncomfortable, uneasy : 
the man's looks had, I thought, some- 
thing of the singular power of mes- 
merism in them. 1 determined to 
endure it no longer— I was an invalid, 
and therefore to be excused for waiv- 
ing ceremony. So 1 told Savall that 
it was my usual hour for retiring, and 
that I felt drowsy. 

You feel drowsy ?” he said, slowly, 
and mitigating in no degree the intole- 
rable scrutiny of his looks. 

** Yes,’* I said, somewhat angrily, I 
believe, “ 1 do feel drowsy, and shall 
be glad to retire to rest very shortly. 
I have been too long acquainted with 
sickness not to try to preserve health 
now that it is returning.*’ 

“ Yes ; it is worth while to preserve 
health when twenty thousand pounds 
an^ to be enjoyed by one who was in 
‘ poverty,” he said, in a deep, deliberate 
manner, but without any appearance 
of taking his departure. 

I made no answer. I thought it in- 
solent of him, in the circumstances, 
not to leave me at once. I rose and 
stood by the fire. 

You arc not going yet,” ho said, 
with, as I thought, a marked sneer. 

1 was much surprised at his man- 
ner, and looked at him in wonder and 
dislike. My first impression was that 
he had drank too freely ; but there was 
no flush in his bloodless face, nor any 
indications to warrant such a supposi- 
tion. ' ,, 

Mr. Savall,” I said, ** you will 
oblige me by now taking leave ; and 
you need not take offence at my re- 
quest, as I am in delicate health, and 
must keep early hours.” 

“ Oh, surely,” he answered, sarcas- 
tically, ** your health is worth preserv- 
ing now, for you have much happiness 
before you with your lately-acquired 
money. You are a fortunate man, 
for, let me tell you, there are hun- 
dreds — ay, thousands — in London who 
exist always under the black weight of 
poverty, as grinding and crushing, and 
worse by twenty degrees than that you 
have lately cast off ; and they have no 
hope — no, not even one glimmering of 
hope — that legacies of twenty thousand 
pounds shall ever be left to them.” 
He paused, and looked on me with a 
peculiarly-excited, and sad, and reck- 
less expression, which 1 have since 
more than once beheld on the faces of 
insane or por^lly insane persons, par- 


ticularly those under the dominion of 
strong evil passion. I was silent. I 
knew the man was himself poor, and 1 
had learned how to sympathise with 
such. ♦ 

** I,” continued Sliv^^, *'am one of 
those to whose long, dc^, dark poverty 
there come§ no break of hope — no 
probability of good fortune. I havo 
been a poor man my whole life — ay, 
my whole life. You did not think so, 
because it was not very apparent ; but 
that is the redl misery — to he con- 
demned to hide every outward sign of 
the cancer which is eating away our 
heart — to stifle every groan — and look 
contentedly and quietly on rich people, 
who squander on useless luxuries what 
would make, perhaps, a heaven of our 
poor pinched life. But you arc rich 
now — I am poor, very poor, and in 
debt: but that is no matter — you shall 
assist me now out of your wealth.” 

The earnest, but by no means sup- 
plicating look which he kept fixed oii 
me did not contribute to dispose me to 
listen to his rather peremptory demand 
on my charity. I informed him that 
if he was so extremely poor I should 
be glad to assist him a little, hut could'” 
not promise to do much in that wa)^^ 
as 1 had many poor relations who had 
prior claims on me ; and, besides,, the 
whole world of poverty at large was 
at least fully as much entitled to my 
consideration as either he or Mrs. 
Savall. 

A smile, which at the moment was 
incomprehensible to me, passed over 
his face ; he seemed, however, to take 
but little notice of* my allusion to the 
unkind treatment which 1 had so re- 
cently experienced in his house. 

if fortune is blind,” he said, ^^that 
is no reason why wc, who are forsaken 
by fortune, should be also blind to our 
own interests. Might we not rise and 
struggle for an equal distribution of 
good things ? — might we not clamour ' 
justly when we see so much^ going to 
one, and nothing to another w'hose 
necessities are perhaps greater ; and 
strive even by force, if we can do no- 
thing else, for our portion — for an 
equal balance to he preserved amongst 
those who all come into the world 
equal ? I now assert my claim to you 
— in one house, suffering equally from 
poverty, wealth comes to you ; there- 
fore divide it in some degree with me^ 
or — 



There was a pause ; but 1 was not 
jet alarmed, though I was much 
startled. 

I believe you are mad,” I said, 
“or you have been drinking to excess, 
which is the only way I can account 
for your conduct. You had better go 
to sleep immediately, and you will have 
j lister views of things in the morning.” 

“We shall settle this matter now,” 
he answered, with a calm effrontery 
which perplexed me. “ My portion of 
the good fortune which chanced to you 
in this house, 1 shall myself limit, see- 
ing I know I could not bring 3'ou to 
the point. You shall give me the con- 
tents of the pocket-book which you 
have now on your person. 1 am easily 
sMfisfied, and shiill ho oontot with it.” 
The words, but still more the looks, 
caused a momentary thrill of trepida- 
tion to pass through me. 

“ What pocket-book?” I asked, 
with some confusion. 

“ The pocket-book w’hioh you have 
this moment concealed in your safest, 
most hid«len pocket, I suppose ; and 
what it contains — something about 
thirteen hundred in bank-notes, I should 
think. I am very moderate in demand- 
ing only so much out of twenty thou- 
sa‘)d, which happened to alight on this 
house of mine.” 

I was silent from astonishment. I 
kntnv not how he couid know of the 
pocket-book and the very sum it C(»n- 
tainod, which had been lirought to me 
<»nly a few hours previously by my so- 
licitor. lie must, I supposed, Jiave 
overheard mo dircetiiig the solicitor to 
bring me such a sum. 

“ Well,” .said Savall, rising, “give 
me the pocket-book ; and I shall leave 
you at once when I get the thirteen 
hundred safe in my hands.” 

“ Fool ! madman ! — go, or I shall 
glvo you in charge,” I cried, much ex- 
cited. 

H e laughed — a startling, sharp, hard, 
discordant laugh. It fixed indelibly on 
my memory, that laugh. Often in 
.sickness, in fevers, when the nervous 
sy.stem was highly wrought on, have I 
since fancied 1 heard it ringing in ray 
ears. Even then that laugh had 9 . pe- 
culiar and indescribable effect on me : 
I walked about as if- the delirium of 
recent illness had returned on me all 
at once more powerfully than ever. 
There was a long pause, I think ; but 
at last I walked close to Savall’s side, 
and said— 


“ Mr. Savall, have the goodness to 
leave the room immediately; 1 can 
bear your presence no longer.” 

** When 1 carry the pocket-book 
with me, and not till then. Listen to 
me . I swear, by every drop of blood 
in either of our bodies, 1 shall not 
leave your sight until the pocket-book 
is mine.” He neither smiled nor 
sneered as he said this. A savage fe- 
rocity was in his looks — I thought I 
saw plainly the w'ord “murderer” 
written on his brow. 

My blood boiled with anger, at last. 
The thought of challenging him to 
personal combat fii*.st struck me ; but 
then he was too infamous — too much 
beneath tho, level of honest men. I 
went to the door, determined to call 
in assistance and have him secured. 
He did not .say one word whilst I tried 
to open the door ; but in vain, for it 
w%‘is firmly fastened outside. At length, 
he burst out into another sudden dis^- 
cordant laugh at niy long-continued 
abortive attempts. 

“ Mrs. Savall fastened it secure 
enough, you may depend on it — trust 
Mrs. Savall for that,” he said. 

I mad(' violent efforts to force the 
door, but it was strong, and 1 was 
weak and enfeebled by sickness to an 
extreme degree; i called aloud, but 
no one answ^ered. 

“ You need make no noise,” Savall 
said, with great coolne.ss ; “ there is 
not a creature iu the house to hear 
your noise ; they are all sent off ex- 
cept Mrs. Savall, and she is sitting 
laughing at your outcrie.s, 1 suppose, 
in the front parlour ; you need not 
tliink the people in the street could 
licar you either, for you are a good 
wu}’ from the front of the house here, 
and besides your voice is none of the 
strongest.” 

“ 1 shall be heard,” I cried ; I 
shall not be quietly robbed by you in 
the very midst of thousands of people, 
all ready to give assistance, did they 
know my situation. I have a chance 
of being heard from this window,” and 
I proceeded to the window which 
looked out to the rero of the house. 
“ I should quietly stay here, and en- 
dure your insolence till the morning, 
but that I wish to get you punished 
for your conduct.” 

He rose quickly, and suddenly placed 
himself between me and the win- 
dow — 

“1 want no noise— no womamsn- 
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looking outcries — 1 must manage the 
business quietly/* 

1 made a momentary demonstra- 
tion of trying to obtain forcible pos- 
session of the window, but it was 
only for a moment ; I shrunk from 
personal contest with a man so base. 

“ Yes,” he cried, with a malignant 
sneer, ** you would fight — you ! and 
where is your strength ?” He looked 
from my emaciated, enfeebled figure 
to his own square and very strong 
proportions. ** What chance could 
such a creature as you have wdth me? 
—could I not crush you with the most 
extreme ease, if 1 so wished, hut I 
want no. violence — 1 hate the sight of 
blood — I do, indeed ; J only want that 
little sum in your pocket-book, to which 
I have proved to you that I, a poverty- 
stricken man, have a right. However, 
1 myst let you see that, if I please, I 
can shortly settle your puny noise and 
resistance. Look,” he drew out a pistol, 
** it is ready loaded, and fit use at 
any moment, so look to yourstdf — the 
pocket-book I must have without force, 
if I can.*’ 

Every lingering doubt of the man’s 
intentions vanished as this, and I saw 
before me the determined robber and 
murderer. 

** You shall not have the pocket- 
. book — yoM shall murder me first," I 
said, recklessly, as 1 seated myself on 
the old chintz-covered sofa. 

He made no answer, but still grasp- 
ing the pistol, he fixed the hatHi. 
peering looks on me which had at 
first disturbed me, and filled me with 
vague fears. I knew not whether it 
was the effect of his singular gaze, or 
of the over-excitement acting on my 
weak system, but 1 felt stealing all 
through my frame a subtle, drowsy, 
sick sensation, such as in all the long 
illness 1 had endured 1 had hardly 
experienced. My head became giddy, 
and 1 was conscious th<at my face was 
blanching, my lips particularly be- 
coming dry and white. At that mo- 
ment the hour of midnight — one 
o’clock — was struck in various parts of 
the great city, and the sound vibrated 
on my oars with a strange distinct- 
ness. 

The effects are beginning to ap- 
pear at last,’* muttered Savall, in a 
kipd of half soliloquy, but still watch- 
ing me without ceasing. 

The words seemed to me hardly to 
have been spoken by his lips, so deep 


and striking was their intonation, and 
1 involuntary uttered— 

What effects?" 

The effects of the poison," he an- 
swered, calmly. 

“ Poi.son I — what poison ?" 

Poison which I admisfered to you 
in the negus, which you will recollect 
I prepared for you in the Italian man- 
ner, as I said at sujipor." 

At this I sat without speech or 
emotion. 

“ Don’t be very much alarmed,” lie 
continued, in the calmest tones, “ it 
is a peculiar narcotic poison I admin- 
istered to you, and if you drink the an- 
tidote, some of which 1 have in this 
phial, the poison will only operate as 
a medicine, a most excellent medicino 
even, the only unpleasant effect being 
a slight stu[)efaction at first. I knew 
well that unle-ss I drugged you in 
some such manner, I could not obtain 
possession of your pocket-book without 
violence ; and now .sliall I pour you 
out some of the antidote ?’’ He held 
up the phial. 

Give it to me,” I cried, with the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

Well, when you hand me out the 
pocket-book, the phial .^hall be yours." 

**The pocket-book — villain! you 
shall not have it.” 

As 1 said this I felt, or fancied I 
felt, the symptoms of a horrible stu- 
pefaction through my frame ; there 
was a whirl of dull, dream-liko con- 
fusion in my head, a strange sounding 
in iny ears, and my eyelids, despite 
luy efforts, weighed down at times 
with leaden heavine.ss, the very agony 
which naturally possesed me when 1 
heard and believed 1 was poisoned 
had nothing of the activity and wake- 
fulness of healthful agony ; it was 
plain that 1 was beginning to labor 
under the effects of some powerful 
narcotic. 

“ Fool 1” exclaimed Savall, ** you 
must be aware that I shall certainly 
have the pocket-book now, whether 
you like it, whether you consent or 
not; you are rapidly becoming inca- 
pacitated, and before long you will be 
totally unconscious, and 1 shall meet 
but little resistance, indeed, in taking 
the pocket-book." 

After this, I distinctly remember 
how the whole scene became like a 
delirious fantasy. I thought I had 
suddenly gone back again to the 
worst period of the fever from which 
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1 so recently rose ; I drew out the 
pocket-book, I think, and said I would 
burn it, and then, when I should die, 
he, Savall, would at least got no be- 
nefit from it ; but as I spoke T had 
hardly strength to rise from my seat. 
I did rise, however, and tottered to 
the fire-place, but there close to’it 
stood Savall, with the bare, cold pistol 
raised in his band. 

Any disturbance — any attempt at 
disturbance, and your death sliall be 
speedier,” he said. 

I do not know what I answered, 
or whether I answered at all. I 
looked at the fire, however, and saw 
that it was to all appearance dead, not 
a single glimmer appeared — there was 
only a pile of cinders and ashes. * How 
I longed for a strong blaze, that I 
might suddenly throw all my bank 
; notes into it, and see them consumed 
• at once before my face, and then Sa- 
yall would be disappointed of the 
money, though ray life he might have. 
My first feeling was one of heroic in- 
difference to life ; I thought I could 
die with ease, provided Savall were 
baulked in his expectations of obtain- 
ing the pocket-book. But how could 
it be removed from his grasp ? Feeble, 
sinking as I was, I thought on the 
matter until an utter incapacity of 
thinking and planning settled down on 
my brain. But what could I do? 
•'^I’here he Stat, with his moveless gaze — 
I could not breathe without his noting 
every respiration. 

As the cold, horrible numbness and 
drowsiness crept gradually over me, 
and something liko the presence of 
death came, a feeling of fear and dis- 
like to the grave awoke. Life sud- 
denly seemed warm, bright, and de- 
lightful ; innumerable happy scenes, 
which 1 had recently been planning, 
appeared to come into very existence 
around me with a most tempting bril- 
liancy, which thrilled all the powers of 
grief and despair within me; for I 
had known so little of happiness yet in 
life, I reasoned, and now at hist, when 
[ might . be capable of gladdening 
others and myself, just now to die. 

« Fool — fool, do you yet choose dy- 
ing? Will you not swallow this? 
You will have money enough remain- 
ing after you give me my share — you 
will have a number of thousands still, 
and you are young, and made for en- 
joying happiness." 

Though I knew Savall must have 


uttered the words, yet even now, as I 
recollect them, it seemed as if invisible 
spirits around me had spoken them, 
divining my thoughts, and counsel- 
ling me accordingly. 

Next 1 recollect there was a den 
frightful silence; 1 heard no o& 
single sound — no clock striking — no 
voice speaking or calling — not one in- 
timation that I was in the midst of a 
many.peoplcd, noisy city ; I could not 
believe that I was in London. I 
thought 1 had been carried away to 
some deep abyss, down, down below 
the surface of the living woi4d, in the 
centre of the cold, voiceless earth, 
away far from ;ill human society, with 
only one of the black spirits of evil 
guarding me. For some moments I 
fancied I was condemned for ever to 
that terrible fate, with the eyes 
Savall alone to look upon me without 
ceasing throughout all duration. 

Afterwards a widely. different imagi- 
nation possessed n)e with even stronger 
power. I -thought I beheld most 
vividly all the scenery connected with 
the solitary country place in the north 
of Ireland where I was born ; the narrow 
river, the rocks and trees hanging over 
it; the very boat in which 1 had so 
often rowed with a well-reinembered 
oar; the rough, uncultivated moun- 
tain, rising abruptly from the water, 
with the rich, luxuriant, yellow furze, 
j\nd the goats browsing, just as they 
used to do when I was a boy, before I 
had dreamed of leading a literary life 
in liondon — even the glass in the win- 
dows of my father’s house shone and 
sparkled exactly as it always did in the 
beautiful summer sunsets. I could 
have sworn that the whole scene was 
before me ; but 1 was not gazing on 
it with the human feelings [ had when 
there last — it was with such emotions 
as the disembodied may be supposed 
to experience that I now looked. 

Miserable fool!— idiot! — you still 
persist in choosing death in preference 
to life. Come, it is not even yet too 
late for wisdom ; one draught, and you 
are safe and better than you were be- 
fore— .here.” 

My intellects had become so con- 
fused that I was barely conscious of 
the presence of Savall, and aware that 
be had come close to me, that he was 
standing over me, and holding a 
tumbler almost to my lips. 

Again the strong feeling of imme- 
diate death came overpoweringly upon 
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me, mingleil with a vision of all those 
whom' 1 loved; my relations and 
friends in another country, they came 
to my very side, 1 thought, with anx- 
ious, fearful looks, for they seemed 
aware that I was dying ; and there 
dose, very close, .was my mother’s 
pale face, and her sobs were loud and 
convulsive ; and there wa.s my old and 
attached uncle, from whom I had been 
named, and who had always been so 
deeply interested in me, and so anxious 
to hear of my making a noise in the 
world, ho was hanging over my 
shouiderT and ho was w'ceping quietly 
without saying one word ; hut there 
was such deep agony in his eves that 
I woulil have given worlds to comfoi*t 
him — but, more striking to me than 
any even of the forms of my nearest 
kindred, W'as a f-iir, soft, youjg girl's 
face — the face of one I loved. She 
came close, very close to mo, I tlumght, 
and laid her hand on my brow, and 
the pressure of that hand was so 
W'arm and life-like, that death l>e- 
came still more fearfully dark and re- 
pulsive. 

At this period 1 think I had no re- 
maining consciousnesss, in the way of 
reasoning,' all my faculties were exist- 
ing merely in the life of dreams. T 
cannot, therefore, state with any cer- 
tainty what passed for many hours 
afterwards, hut I have a kind of recol- 
lection of a glass being held to niy 
lips, it must have been by Savall, and 
I drank with no reluctance, hut with 
delight, a cool, delicious draught, ami 
then fell back on the sofa much hap- 
pier than I had been. 

At last I awoke to perfect conscious- 
ness. I started up, wondering at first 
why I was there in a darkened room, 
with broad daylight streaming in 
through the shutter. s. It took me 
some moments to reinemher the scenes 
of the preceding night. My first 
thought was to search for my pocket- 
book — it was gone. Next I iiii.sscd 
my watch, it was a new and valuable 
one ; not one sixpence of loose cash 
wa.s left in any of iny pockets, so well 
had Savall ransacked my person dur- 
ing the period of my unconsciousness. 

I opened the shutters, and looked 
around j there were the glasses stand- 
ing on the table prectsely as they had 
been the night before — the silver 
spoons, and some other valuable 'ar- 
ticles, iiowever, were not there. 

A strange sensation of giddiness wns 
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in my head, and I felt a.s ft^eblo as 
when first rising from iny sick bed ; 
but I w'as not apjirehen.sive of danger, 
for I believed, and I suppose truly, 
that Savall had administered to mo 
not })oison, but some powerful narcotic 
or stupifying drug, in order that he might 
possess himself quietly of my coveted 
pocket-book. I siijiposed that he had 
represented to mo tliat he had given 
me poison, for the malignant purpose 
of frightening me. 11 is story of the 
antidote he possessed, I hardly be- 
lieved, though, on examining a gla^s 
which stood on the table close to the 
sofa,-.I found the remaining drops of 
some, pungent but ploasantly-llavored 
mixture, nothing resembling which I 
ever rreinembered to have previously 
tasted ; this tallied exactly with my 
dreamy r< eolleeiioiis of the draught 1 
lia'djuvallowed, and I knew not what to 
think. 

The house .seemed altogether desert- 
ed as I walked out of the back parlour, 
the door of which was now nnfasteneil. 
Not a sound of life was heard in a,ny 
direction. I opene<l the front door, 
anil discovered that it was far past 
noon. 

T gave immediate information re- 
specting Savall, and a vigilant search 
wa.s immediately instituted ; but not a 
t) ace either of him or his wife could 
he found, and 1 have never since evon 
heard of him, 

- I have experienced many deep emo- 
tions d^^'ing my life, hut none are 
more indelibly imprinted on my me- 
mory than those connected witli the 
night I have attempted to describe. I 
have never since been able to open a 
pocket-book containing bank notes, 
without the vision of Savall ari.dng 
for a moment before me, as if to claim 
his part. So pertinaciously has this 
idea pi>ssos.sed me, notwilhstanding 
many oiYorts to root- it from my- mind, 
that I liave sometimes been almost 
tempted to *b«lieve that Savall .‘had 
been long dead, and that his Rjjirit, 
still doomed to feel the lust for money 
which in life filled him, is fated to 
haunt perpetually {dace where 

pocket-books and bank' notes appear. 
1 would often have given mCich more 
than the sum of which he robbed mo, 
to get quit of the fixed impres.sions of 
him which are in my mind ; but disa- 
greeable recollections ar.e, and ever 
will be, some of the miseries of human 
nature. 
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"I’oE national systoni of n‘lit*ion in 
(^jyloii is Iiuililliaical, and altlioui^li 
there are many of the natives who 
pi’ote^is either Protestantism or Ca- 
tliolieisin, we have been a.^snred by a 
iMoodliar holdinn; a heih ullieial ap- 
pointment, tluiv is not one of the ]ire- 
fessod converts that does not make 
<»11brin<i;s to the gods, teni})les, ami 
priests. 

AVe, shall now ])roceed to an 
»mtline of the system of I5u(ldlii«m, 
its belief, reward>, punislunent, and 
other matters connected -with this 
form of woi’shlp. 

'f'radilion cannot trace back, nor 
history assist in fixing tlui date, wlum 
liuddliisni first asserted its sway over 
a vast portion of the humonrace ; Imt 
it is cm’taiu that, from llie, eailiest 
agi's, Ck*yh)ii, (diina, Jndia, Tliibet, 
ami Iliinnah, acknowledged the yoke 
of the llndtlhaieal religion, and deeply 
is it to b<i deplored that, at the nre- 
smit day, millimis prostrate themselves 
before the shrines of liuddlia, in the 
portions of the world before named, 
acknowledging the code of morality 
jirescribcd by this system as their 
sole guide through bfe. JAiuhlhism, 
it is asserted by ancient roeonls, was 
first pronndgated in a region of North- 
ern India, called ]\rngadha, and the 
laugviago. in whi(^h the sai'ved books 
arc written, now termed Pali, is atlirni- 
ed to hav(' been the language of the 
pcojjle of ^lagadhi; this language is 
looked upon us being of great antiqui- 
ty — ^Buddhists declaring that it is the 
root of all other tongues. lu Kacha- 
yana’s grammar of Pali, wo .ri‘ad, page 
‘22 of the introduction — “There is a 


language which is the root of all lan- 
guages ; men and Brahmins who never 
before heard, or uttered a human 


sound, sjioke it at the. commencement 
ol* Ihc creation. The Buddhas them- 
selves spoke it — it is Magiulhi.’* The 
Buddhists do not bcHiive in the exist- 
ence of a Creator, hut are absolute 
mat.oriidistH, a«!s^Hu)g that all ereated 
things are formed of thii four elements 
— 1 heir gods, demons, men, and ani- 
nuds, all proceeding from the same 
source. In Davy’s Ceylon,” p. IBB, 
ive read-— 

“ Prani and Ilitta, life and intclli- 
«<‘iiee, the ino.^t learned of them seem 
to consider as ideutieal. Seated in the 
heart, radiating frem thenpeto ditferent 
parts of the body, like heat frefn a tiro 
— uncreated, without beginning, ‘at least 
that tliey know of, capable of being mo- 
dified by a variety of circumstances, like 
the breath in diflercnt musical instru- 
ments — and like a vapour, capable of 
passing from one body to another — and 
like a flnmc, liaiile to he extinguished, 
and totally annihilated.'’ 

They believe in the transmigration 
of souls ; that a good man may become 
a god, a bad man a demon, and that 
man may be a god, demon, animal, or 
r(*])tile, in various stages of existence ; 
that when death stdze.s on one body, 
the principle of life immediately enters 
another form; that when a man or 
god lifts hiicome yerfcvtlon, the prineiph^ 
of life is totally annihilated, which, 
with Buddhists, is the highest alti- 
tude of bliss, belief in the trans- 

migration of souliis frequently curi- 
ously illustrated is the present day, 
for when a criminal is condemned to 
death for murdei> ho will at times 
threaten the judge that ho will next 
assume the form of a wild beast or ve- 
nomous reptile, for the purpose of 
being revenged. A Cingalese was 
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found guilty of a heinous murder, and 
condemned to die ; before passing sen- 
tence of death upon the criminal. Sir 
Anthony Oliphant, the Chief Justice 
of Ceylon (who is Jis honest and bene- 
volent a man as ever held a responsible 
office), asked him if he had anything 
to say. Yes,” said the culprit, “I 
have. You can make me die as a 
man, if you choose ; but if you do, I 
shall assume, in one moment, the shape 
of a cobra copello, and will return 
and sting you to death ; the Queen’s 
advocate, his wife, the jury, their 
wives and children — not one shall 
escape my vengeance. So now con- 
demn me to death if ) on dare.” 

Destruction of life is also forbidden 
by the Buddhist religion ; therefore a 
good Buddhist will not take life, even 
from animals or reptiles, affirming that 
it is ‘impossible to be assured that one 
bf their near relations may not have 
assumed that shape. The Buddhists 
state that the world never had a be- 
ginning, nevtiv will have an end ; that 
the universe is composed of innume- 
rable worlds, each one like the other, 
but that the whole nulnber of these 
worlds are constantly undergoing al- 
teration ; that when rtiey have ar- 
rived at the highest state of perfection 
they decline; that when again reduced 
to chaos, they arc re-invigorated, and 
gradually again arrive at i)crfection, 
again to undergo the same change or 
revolution. Each world, according to 
the Buddhist, is a system of heavens 
and hells, seas, rocks, and islands, 
being inhabited by gods, demons, and 
fabulous beings, who are mortal, hav- 
ing the same passions and desires iva 
ourselves. The lieavcns or places of 
bliss vary, and before their gods can 
attain the highest heaven, they must 
undergo death, appearing in our world 
under a human form; then, if they 
are perfection^ they go first to the high- 
est heaven, after millions of ages have, 
elapsed, they become totally annihi- 
lated. The gods andgoddes.se3 in these 
^ lieavcns arc stated to be gigantic in 
stature, well formed, of a red com- 
plexion, very beautiful, and rays 
of light emanate from their bodies; 
as these beings arc gradually firo- 
moted from one heaven to another, 
so do they increase in stature, beauty, 
and off ulgenco, until in one of the hea- 
vens the light which emanates from a 
single finger, is equal in dazzling splen- 
dour to ten thousand suns shining at 


mid-day. In the various heavens the 
natures of the gods vary ; in the higher 
ones, the sense and cnjoyiiKiiit of ex- 
istence is more keen, the bodily powers 
greater, the physical beauty extreme, 
and all passions arc subjugated more 
than in the lower ones, until jn the 
highest heaven life itself is annihilated, 
being absorbed into space. The centre 
of these series of worlds they believe 
to be a rock, Maha-meru-parwartc, 
which is placed under the lowest hea- 
ven, there being in all twenty-live 
heavens. We cannot give a correct 
idea of this system of worlds, heavens, 
and hells, without quoting froiu a most 
interestingly curious ancient Cingalese 
work, which has been most obligingly 
placed at our disposal : — 

“ The moimtain of rock, which has 
over existed before time was, and has 
been, for millions of ages, called Maha- 
meru-parwate, stands in tho centre of 
the universe, under the lowermost of 
the twice ten and five heavens. This 
rock reposes lialf in ether, and half in 
the water, and measures more leagues 
in circumference than man could num- 
ber, were he to count from the morning 
until tho evening meal, or from the ris- 
ing of tfic sun until the setting. This 
stupendous, beauteous rock, is of tivo 
colours, and has four sides ; that which 
is nearest the sun wlien he rises is the 
colour of tho heavens ; the nortlierly, 
of the talipot flower in full blossom ; 
whilst the centre is of the colour of a 
stream of molten gold. Malia-inern- 
parwate is supported by throe rocks ; 
under these three rocks is the abode of tho 
serpents, whose varieties no living man 
can tell, nor the beauty of their .skins. 
'J’he serpents’ dwelling-place is called 
Naga-bhaw-iia, and is twice ten thou- 
sand leagues in circumference. Naga- 
bhaw-na rests upon a rock, which rests 
upon the water, which water rests upon 
air: thus the world is finished by air. 
Around Maha-meru-parvvate arc five 
and two rocky circles; between each 
circle runs boundless, bottomless salt 
water ; and around the whole of those 
five and two circles, on the outside, is 
again the salt water. Who ciinld mea- 
sure its depth or width ? Beneath this 
mighty body of w'aters arc twice five 
places of torment : they are called Ai- 
vichi-maha-nara-he. About these twice 
five hells are twelve times ten minor 
p]acc.s of torture: the name of these 
last U Osooput-uarake.” 

It is most extraordinary that so ir- 
rational a system should have subsisted 
for ages. Every Cingalese and Kan- 
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dian scliolar is as perfectly acquainted 
and conversant with this system, as 
he is with the household names of his 
gods and family. When asked lo give 
borne definite reason or explanation 
for this fabulous, unrciisonable ac- 
count, they will quote some Pali re- 
cord, or say they know not why they 
believe the talc, but their fathers said 
it was all true. Maha-meru-})arwate 
belongs to the gqd Sacrea, who somc- 
tinics ([uits his hj^yen to reside there 
in his beautiful ivory palace, which is 
surrounded by a garden, in which is 
11 tree, a white cow, and an elephant 
of the same colour. The cow and tree 
possess the power of gratifying the 
<lcsirc of all those who wish as they 
gaze upon them.* The white elephant, 
has the power of ilight, and can pass' 
from one heaven lo another, when 
Sacrea wishes to visit his brother gods, 
provided that the heaven visited is 
inferior to the one in wliioh Saerca 
dwells, as the iiower of ascending 
stops when the elejihant has reaehctl 
JSacrea’s dwelling-place. On JMuha- 
nicrii-parwatc reside the attendants of 
Sacrca, who are all aceomplihhed mu- 
sicians : those bear the human form ; 
but those which serve as the body- 
guard of the god Sacrea, have sipuirc 
faces, one eye in the middle of the 
forehead, a hawk’s bill for a nose, 
whilst wdngs issue from their shoulders. 
The king of one tribe of the gods who ' 
(hvcll under the rock of Maha-meru- 
panvate, at one period, in a paroxysm 
of J’age, swalloAved the sun and the 
moon, and now causes eelijiscs by 
stretching forth his left Iiand. In tlie 
Naga-bhaw-na dwell the snakes, who 
when on earth, in the form of man, 
were good and pious people, and were 
almost worthy to be made gods ; buV 
the sin of imiUce crept into their na- 
ture, and they will be snakes for a 
thousand million of ages, when they will 
become a superior race, of go<ls. The 
snakes dwell in well-furnished houses, 
have a king, temple, and >Vorship, ac- 
cording to the rites prescribed by Bud- 
dha: their castes are numerous, and 
the beauty of the females extreme. A 
llame plays about the bodies of these 
snakes, so there is no darkness in their 
region at night. Whatever they de- 
sire immediately appears before them ; 


butTf it is food it assumes the shape 
of a largo frog. If these snakes were 
irritated they could exterminate the 
whole race of man, by one blast of 
their poisonous breath ; but being kind 
and beiKivolent by natJirc, they only 
allow a small portion of breath to es- 
cape from their nostrils; and only 
when mankind are acting sinfully, by 
neglecting the ordinances of Buddhii, 
then a slight blast ascends to the earth, 
wkich causes disease. 

The beings or gods which dwell in 
the other rocks are of a diHercnt race; 
but as their history is of the same fa- 
bulous nature, we shall omit their 
names (which, although jaw-breaking, 
might easily have been simplified by , 
giving all the one generic cognomen 
of legion), and proceed to |lescribc 
the demons and places of tormerft or 
hells. 

T’lierc arc five ranks or classes of 
demons. Those of the iirst class, 
Rawks-iia-sa, resemble men in form, 
but arc of gigantic stature, being as 
lull as ])almyra trees. Their propen- 
sities and dispositions arc most savage, 
being furnished with lion's teeth, they 
seize and devour human beings, avoid- 
ing the scat of life to ciiable them to 
revel in the screams of tlieir vicl ims 
as they eat them. AVlieii men cannot 
be procured to bo devoured they eat 
cart hr, 'flicse demons can walk upon and 
under the sea, but they cannot tiy or 
ascend in the air. The Yak-shv-aya- 
YRE are the second class : these demons 
possess neither llie strimgtli nor sta- 
ture of the preceding ; lliey have not 
the power of walking, but lloat upon 
tlie air. These creatures are found to 
inhabit houses, jungles, and caves, 
inakjiig hideous wailings and noises ; 
they suck the blood of men and ani- 
mals, causing sickness and death. 
The third class are the Bhoo-ta-yo : 
these demon .are formles^s^ rescmhling 
a blast of hot air ; they I’cside in 
tombs and the jungles, llicir suste- 
nance being dirt ; and their power is 
limited to causing alarm by their hi- 
deous yells. I’lie fourth arc the Pray- 
ta; these demons are hideous skele- 
tons, with a tawny skin, through which 
every bone and muscle can be seen. 
U'hey tioat upon the air ; and alihoujj|t^ 
sufiering continually from hunger 


* In tho poetical works of Ceylon, a kind,' charitable man is invariably compared 
to tho umbrageous tree in tho garden of Sucrea. 
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thirst, the food which is always btjforu 
them vanishes as soon as they attempt; 
to touch it ; and their })OW(t of doini^ 
evil eonfmed to alarming old people by 
their ajmoaranijc. The liflh and hist 
arc the ri-sat-eha : these demons are, 
numlxjrlcss, and rcsendde a blue 
cloud; their desires and powers ari‘ 
the same, in every respect, as the j>rc« 
ceding class of demons, 'fhesc evil 
spirits arc worshipped by the Cinga- 
lese; and dances, called devil- dances, 
are continually taking place, to ap- 
pease the wrath of some ofFonded 
demon. Thus, if one ol' the liimily 
fall sick, or misfortune attends their 
undertakings, tlu'v call in a pricjst of 
. the devil, ofleriiigs and dances bt*iiig 
given to allay the anger of the demon. 
These devil. dances AV(*.ro introduced 
inid Ceylon, in the third Century of the 
Christian ora, by one of the kings, Sri 
Sangabo, who attributed a jdagiic and 
fiiniine wbicli desohited the island of 
Ceylon, to the aroused malignity of a 
red-eyed d(*mon ; and this sn[)ersti- 
tioiis worship of the devil was then 
established, and remains in use to this 
day. When a village or district is 
f^ald to be under the' inlluencc* of a 
demon, one or two pulpits ai’e orecbul, 
which are made by tying tugc;tber s})Iit 
bamboo : these are decorated with 
various ornamental devices, formed 
with the leaves of flie cocoa-nut tree 
and flowers. The [)ricst of the devil 
msdtiea ofleringayef moni*y, fruit, and 
flowers to the d^mou, in the naint* of 
tbo %vholc village. Tom-tom beaters 
attemi — tbo kapua, or dancers, being 
also priests of the <le\'il, who <lance, in 
honour of the demon, l)efore the pul. 
pit, where the flrsl-narned priest reads 
a species of incantation, imploring the 
demon to be appeased, and depart 
from the village. The kapua, or devil- 
dancers arc usually well-grcnvn, active 
men, and wear on their arms and 
aukli'S several hollow brass rings : they 
keep time to the tom-tom beaters by 
shaking their bead, whilst tin* clanking 
of the bracelets and anklets make a 
species of acemnpauiment. The evo- 
lutions of the dancer ai’c rapid ; his 
estnres lascivious and indecent; jus 
C beconujs excite,d with the music 
litlld the dance, his flesh will rpiiver, 
eyeballs become fixed and staring, 
as if he could, or would, discern the 


form of the ofl*ende<l tlemon ; whilst 
in this state he will predict the cause 
of the firoustnl wrath of the demon, 
the late or fortune of indiviiluals. 
These dances jire. held at night, by 
torcldiglit. ; and no seeiui can be 
imjtgim.Ml more painfully impre.ssive 
than to witness the frantic gestures of 
the devil-djincer, with his long, dis- 
hevelled hair streaming over his shoul- 
ders, the blue flame from the torches 
flickering and casting an unearthly 
light oil all around, whilst the dusky 
spectators remain motionless, gazing, 
with stjiring eyes, on tlie dancer ; the 
huge tropical trees waving over the 
heads of all, as if calmly deriding, 
although eom])elled to witness, these 
unhallowed rites and vicious orgies, 
wliieli invariably wind iiji a devil- 
dance. When a inombtu* of a family 
is siek, and a devil-dance is held, to 
inolliiy the tormenting demon, it nsn- 
-jiUy takes place in the garden whicli is 
attached to every dwelling in Ceylon, 
however Immblo. A tempory altar Is 
(•rocted and (K^corated as before ile- 
.serib(jd — tiu* same rites being (*nai;tc(l, 
the same scenes of vit'e too freipicnlly 
ensuing. AV'hilst sojourning in th<i 
land of th(5 ln‘.athen, how friMpicntly 
have our hearts mourned over our 
domestic servants, when they have 
solicited ]>ermission to attend a devil- 
dance : remonstrance was n^(‘less ; for 
if ptwmissiun were not granted, llicy 
would (jiilt the s(‘,rvice rather Ilian 
forego attending tliis unhallowed rite. 
jMls.'sionaries lioast of the multitude of 
converts made in CcyloU. Alas ! alas I 
strangely do they omit to mention the 
number of these proftssial converts who 
attend devil-danccs, and make ollcrings 
to Ibidilha, his temples, and priests. 

'J'he places of torment Jire dc- 
scrilied to bo a series of hells, made 
of rjoi>per, and of a sqnjire form, jiihal 
one above I lie other. In these burn 
nnexiinguishablc fires of intense heal 
and fury ; (*ach hell in descending 
becoming a de'gree hotter tlnin that 
which is immediately abov(‘, until the 
lowest is reached, where “ the fire is 
more intense than can bo oven thought 
of; for could wc convoy the idea to 
our mind, wc must inevitably be 
coTisnmed by the reflection of the 
thought.”* 'Fhose who have trans- 
gressed the laws of Huddha are con- 


Thus writes a Cingalese sage. 
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dinnncd to dijrorcnt liclls oi jjreator ov 
loss liont, iiPiiovdinnf lo tlio jnapiiitiidc 
oi' tliiMT ci'iiiu's. • Tliusi thoso who 
liavo only iti-imI In thou;>hi sins |ihiceil 
in this liL‘11 of tlio lowo'-l teinjioniliiro; 
and as the cnincs dcvjssn in tiiv|iiliid(s 
the culprit is pluml in a holtin'liollj 
until the one whirh is the hottest is 
allotted to the uiiinleror. Every sin 
has J>^lli^hIlI<*llt sissI^mkmI, usually of a 
rctrihiitivc nature : thus, for murder, 
the euljn'it is eondenincd to be butch- 
ered perpetually by the suine moans 
which w'tTe used to depviie his victim 
of litc. Thieving is ])ii]nshed by the 
thief having eoiitinually lu^foio him 
what appear to be jowela ami gems of 
iiU'Stiniable »aliu*: by an irresistible 
imimlsc he is <'oinj)elled to seize them, 
wlieii tliey turn to tire in his grasp. 
Ajlnhery is ]mnislied by the man be- 
ing compelled to climb np a tall 
and jaggi'd tree atlcr the jiarliier of 
liis Avho alJiiri's liiiii nji the tree, 

by standing tin its ttipniost braiiidi, 
whicb be iu» sooner iiuitis than she 
clmlcs lli^ gra^p, and apj'cars at the 
foot of tlio tree, which he tpnekly slides 
down, t(‘ariisg his lledi fearfully in the 
descent; when ilie bottom of the tree 
isaltaineil, Die, female airalii is at the 
1opinn-*-1 hrancli — this s<*ene being per- . 
p«‘tually reaelod. 'fhe adulteress is. 
perjietiially punid»ed, by at tempt inii|| 

10 ilirovv lierself into the anuh i»f hei^ 
jiaramoiir, wlni immediately t/••co1lll s 
a veiiumoMs snake, inllicliiig a jiainfiiL* 
wound en her breasts. 'Jlio^e who 
hav" drank sjiirit nous liipiors, or in- 
dulgi din drunkenness, hav e eoiMant ly' 
a inolteu stream cf Imruiiig lead jiour- 
od down their threats. Liars have 
their longues perjietually gadied with 
burning shears ; in short, I'very' nf- 
feiiee has its own peculiar pnnishiiicuit 
allot ti>d. Those who have broken 
Ibidillia’s laws one hundred tiim*s, or 
as till! (.'.iiigalese expre.-^s it, “on ten. 

1 imes ten oeeasioiis," ai*o to endure con- * 
tiiuiaMiiniger and thirst, to be. impaled 

011 red hot stakes, to be eliopiieil and 
chipped like wood, uiid to have the 
eyeballs, hair, ami nails, plucked out 
with biiniing jiiiiecrs. Those who have 
sinned more Impieiitly are to be very 
fat and llesliy, their tormentors being 
ravenous beiU'W of prey, wbo will tear 
out thiMr bowels witligut injuring a vi- 
tal part ; and’this last punishment is 
added to the former ones. 

The most tprrible of all the places 
of torment is the Loearuan-tarikfr- . 


nariky. This hell is made of moist 
clay ; no light l>eing lulinittcd, the 
crimlnnls here siiiltT from intense cold, 
darkness, ravenous luuigcr, and con- 
Miiiiing thirst, whieh eonipel them .to 
tear each ot licr lo pieces ; devouring 
the living* llcsh lo appease hunger, and 
drinking the warm blood to allay the 
11111 picnehablo thirst. 'I'hcy’ BulTerthc 
pangs of death constantly, imnicdi- 
utdy'’ afterwards returning to life, fo 
iiudcrgn the same torments, which 
never diminish in duration or agony. 
'I'hosn who are eoiidcinncd to sutler in 
this ])]mc(! of torture, are criiniiialb who 
liave comniilled iiiipardouable sins, 
sucli as thffsc who have dclicd or scotEl 
ed at Ibiddhaor his ordinances, de- 
filed or inj lin'd his temples, or opposed 
Ills wf)r.diip, dill not worship t^e gods, 
or murdered a priest, parent,* or 
teacher — all of these otfencesare looked 
iijioii by tim Ibjildhist as, the most 
heinous sins whieh human iiatui'e is 
eapabli' of connnilting. 

In iiecordanw! with the prfw.ding 
irrulioiial system are the jdiysiem 
eaiises by which, the Cingalese con- 
tend, that the iiniverso is governed, 
every- phenonieiion of nature**, they ai'- 
iirm, being produced by* the means 
or with the coueiirreiico of, various 
gods, or heettnse il nuts lo he — nevcT 
.aflempliiig lo mldiiee rea'<oii or proof 
ill coidirinat ion of their assertions. 
Thu Min, moo:), stars, meteors, anti 
the whole of the lu'Vivenly bodies 
are assert e,il to be various gods, who 
live in magniiieent jiiaiisions, which 
2 U*e coiitiiiiuilly illuiniiialed, and are 
drawn about from place to place in 
the heav^'iis, at lixed ])ei'iod8, by deer, 
horses, and elepbauta; thus, when the 
sun rises, he is eommeiicing ii journey ; 
when setting, he is gone to the other 
side fif Mft/itt-iihTti-jrtinvatef whi(*h is 
uniler the water ; and the, same theory 
is applied to the imsin, stars, meteors, 
jdaiiets, comets, ami llu! whole host of 
heavenly bodies. AVhen the gods 
qnai'rel one with the other, Dicn 
.Storms or whirlwinds are produced, 
by the elements being set in oomino- 
tiun, through the noise and turmoil 
whieh is oecasionod by the loud voices 
of the gods. Their will or caprice 
causes rain to descend in a gonial 
shower to Tofresh vegetation, or to 
deluge the earth with torrents, wliicli 
cans(^ilpO{Ifi, dcstraying plantations, 
(tbd fniThcmliig houses. A shooting 
star they ofBrAi to bo the spirit of a 
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god wliich lias just iiuitted the body, 
and is about to oiitor another form ; 
the milky way is produced by a huge 
snake, who leaves in the path already 
traversed innumerable illuminated 
scales, or portions of skin. Th(i phe- 
nomena of the tides is accounted for 
by the Cingalese in the following 
unreasonable, absurd manner — they 
state that over the uppermost hell is 
an immense pit, which could contain 
the whole ocean if necessary, and by 
this means, prevent the land from be- 
ing inundated ; the water which is in 
the pit is heated from the tire that 
burns in the uppermost hell ; the tides 
being produced by the heat and va- 
pour, arising from the hot water mix- 
ing with the cold, as the former leaves 
the pit. The system of the constant 
chitng^ of the various worlds is thus 
accounted for — as man becomes wick- 
ed, so the world degenerates, until all 
is involved in ruin ; then a new world 
arises from the chaotic mass, which 
gradually reaches perfection as man- 
kind improve in virtue. JVhen ar- 
rived at the highest acme of perfec- 
tion, man is sure to become wicked, 
when the world again <lcgcncrates ; 
between each chaos and regeneration 
millions of ages elapse, which, let 
them be defined numbers as they 
will, no mortal can duly estimate. 
The period which elapses between one 
chaos and another is called Maha- 
Kalpe, Wc must again resort to the 
ancient Cingalese work before alluded 
to, to give an adccpiatcly correct idea 
of this extraordinary and singular sys- 
tem, which, from its very strangeness, 
wc believe and trust will prove as in- 
teresting to our readers as it has to 
ourselves : — 

“ Maha-Kalpe is ended by chaos ; 
this is caused by fire, water, and the 
wind, which destroy all ; but fire will 
consume to a cinder all vestiges of the 
world which wind and water have left 
unscathed. No part of the world is 
spared the lirach-mea-lo^chca* The 
fire burns for ton millions of years; 
the rain then descends from Brach-mea^ 
loaches, which inundates the earth, and 
extinguishes the flames. For ten cen- 
turies does the rain fall ; after that time 
it ceases, and the whole earth is a mass 
of mire and rocks. In due time the 


flower Na-loon‘\ pushes its graceful 
stem from out the earth. Upon the 
branches of the Na-loon, which grows 
nutil it reaches the Brach-mca-lo-chea, 
are suspended robes and clothing for 
the Buddhas, which arc to appear in 
this world during the Muha-Kalpc ; the 
number of Buddhas may be five, or it 
may be a single one. When Na-loon has 
reached Brach-men^lo-cheSf then ten 
gods descend to the earth. The gods 
are soon actuated by the same desires 
which dAvcll in the heart of men. Are 
not lust, gluttony, and anger, inherent 
to the heart of men ? The gods catch 
these passions from dwelling on earth. 
The gods’ persons assume the human 
shape — some arc males, some are fe- 
males ; they eat of the fruits which 
spring up spontaneously. Children are 
born, these multiply ; families soon are 
numerous, they choose rulers and chiefs, 
laws are made, castes are formed, and 
the human race goes on multiplying in 
numbers, and increasing in sin, until 
for their crimes all earthly things dege- 
nerate ; the Mafia- Kalpv ends, again all 
things are chaos.” 

In a Mahn-Kalpc to come, they bo- 
lieve that men will become sinful in 
the extreme. BmldhiCa laws will be 
ncglect(‘d, and his shrines dosocratcid ; 
murder, rapine, and ])lumlcr, will take 
place at noonday. The number of 
man’s days on earth will gradually 
decrease until his age will not exceed 
tidee Jicc years ; then a scroll will be 
found aflixod to a virgin talijuit tree 
that has never borne Iruit, on wdiioli 
will be wntten the following words : — 
“In five and two days a mighty rain 
will deluge the land ; all those upon 
whom this rain falls will be changed 
into ravenous beasts of ])rey, and de- 
vour each other ; those that have but 
one seed of virtue remaining, keej) 
your bodies dry.” '^In those parts of 
the world where a virgin talipot tree 
is not to be found, then a sonorous 
voice will be heard to announce the 
warning. Nearly all will be wette<l 
with the rain, be changed into wild 
beasts, and will devour each other; 
the few that remain on earth will gra- 
dually amend their ways, and as they 
improve in virtue, their lives will be 
prolonged until they attain immense 
length of days, powerful mental capa- 
bilities, and extreme personal beauty. 


* This is one of their numerous heavens. 

A most beautiful species of the pink lotus. 
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coniblncd with giganijc stature. Ac- 
cording to the Cingfuesc belief, no- 
thing remains stationary. When ar- 
rived at perfection, mankind will again 
degenerate, until all again is involved 
in destruction and chaos, again to be .. 
renewed. We have endeavoured to 
give, as briefly as possible consistent 
with ncccssai'y infonnaiibn, an outline 
of the fabulous history of the Cingalese 
system of worlds, which wo believe > 
will be found interesting alike to the 
anlicjuarian and gcne.ral readcT. 

Ibiddha ivS a derivation from the 
Pali word Budii, which signifies wis- 
dom ; and this term is applied to a 
man, or men, who is, or arc, distin- 
guished beyond his or their fellows for 
mental capability, learning, and piety. 
Tlic Cingalese belief is, tliat in every 
Mnhn-Kolpc a certain number of Bud- 
dhas arc to appear on this earth, who 
from their good example will cause 
mankind to rcibrin, and restore reli- 
gion to its jnimilive purity. The 
Buddliists compare Iheir religion to a 
tree, wliich is occasionally in fidl 
liealth aiul vigoui*, l)enring leaves, 
llowers, and fruit : at other times the 
tree is destitute of verdure, leafless 
and almost lifele-ss ; and this natural 
comparison is simply and beautifully 
poctieid. 

AV’“e liave previously remarked that 
llie introduction of Buddliisui into 
the world is buried in tlie obscu- 
rity of ]iabt. ag(‘s ; but from the early 
period at which Buddhaical tenets 
reigned dominant in the breasts i»f a * 
large portion of the huinaii r«ace, no 
doubt can remain in the mind of 
the inquirer, that Buddhism was one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, of^ 
all human religions, codes of morality, • 
and forms of worship. Idie Buddhist 
jisserts that tlie laws and system have 
been handed from generation to gene- 
ration, by a succession of pro])hcts, 
who appeared on earth at fixed intex- 
vals; centuries elapsing between the 
visits of these prophets or Ibiddhas. 
Six hundred years before the Christian . 
era, twenty-four of these prophets or j 
Buddhas had visited this world, when | 
Ihc son of one of the kings of Northern i 
India, for his learning, piety, and sin- 
less life, was rais<i(l to the rank of 
Buddha : through him the ancient 


religion was restored to ^ original 
purity ; he instructed pi|||ts in its 
tenets ; and when he quitted this 
world, to be absorbed into the first 
principle of all things, these priests 
remained to instruct the world, and 
inculcate the principles, doctrines, and 
laws of Biiddlia. It is utterly impos- 
sible to aflirm^whether the twenty-four 
prophets or Budrlhas which appeared 
on earth, are fabulous beings or not ; 
but the two last Buddhas, prophets 
(what cognomen to apjdy to these 
beings we know not) wore men and 
mortals, is fully proved from history. 
Kassapo -was the Buddha which ap- 
peared before Goulama, ivhilst Gou^ 
tanuiy the last Buddha which appeared, 
did not become Buddha till the sixth 
century antecedent to the Christian 
era. Wc read in Knighton, p. 00: — 
Whether the preceding Baddj^ had 
a personal existence or not|K,Maot 
now be decided; but wc ciin scarcely 
doubt of the humanity and substan- 
tiality of the two last — Kassapo and 
Gout aim — inasmuch as the faitli of the 
first Jiad exlcriJcd to China before the 
appearauct} of the second ; whilst the 
latter was, in fact, unknown in that 
vast empire till about the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era.”* Five 
Buddhas arc to appear in the present 
Maha-Kalpe ; four have api^eared, the 
last being Goutama ; the one to con 
is Niira-Buddlia, who is predestiu| 
to appeiu’ on earth at a stated periw 
but the precise time is not known. 
TIic last Buddha, Goutama, is the 
chief object of veneration and worship 
with rigid Buddhists, although the 
wdiole number of Buddhas, with many 
of the gods, are worshipped by multi- 
tudes. 'Fo give a correct idea of the 
belief and principles of Buddhism, wc 
must sketch an outline of the life of 
the last Buddha ; by so doing, wc 
shall impart information conc(ii*ning 
the history of the preceding three 
Buddhas, as the principal occurrences 
in their lives exactly coincide. The 
history of Goutama Buddha is most 
voluminous, the Cingalese asserting 
that ten hundred thick books have 
been wrftteii, and they do not contain 
the whole history of his life. The 
style of the work, like most Asiatic 
writings, is high-llown and hyperboli- 


* This interesting fact is is proved by the account of Buddhism as then existing 
in Chma, given by Fa-hian, in iiis collection of Buddhist tracts. 
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cal, aboumling in extraordinary rela- 
tions anJKxaggerations. Wc shall 
be as concise and matter of fact as will 
be consistent with the manner and 
style of the work ; and slionhl our 
readers leel disposed to yawn aiul call 
out “ trashj mnsense,'" wo entreat them 
to apj)lv the term to the Buddhist wri- 
ter ot tfie life of Gontama Tiiiddhat and 
not to the Christian translator and 
condenser of the same. 

The being who became Gontama 
Binldha previously umhirwont every 
variety and stage of (ixistonec, having 
been bornmany millions of times. 'I'o 
confirm this assertion, the Cingalese 
writer says — “ Wore the hodios col- 
lected i^i’oly inoaoli instance of abor- 
tion, wbicli occuiTed to him in the 
common course of things, they would 
fr^in a mass which would surpii‘<^ in 
^zc thfe magnitude of the earth.” 

In nb state of being which preceded 
that offliuhllia, he was a god of Toa- 
sitademahr/id, Ins name being Sicata^ 
kaiu. \ thousand y(‘ars bclbvo S.rata- 
liuta became Buddha, a man with a 
golden branch in his hand Hew through 
ten thousand worlds, anuouiicijig to 
the gods that Buddha would iipprar 
at tlie expiration of one thotisand 
years. As soon as this int(dllg<*ncc 
was heard, the gods in a body went fo 
the heaven where Snyita-kUn dwidt, 
inform him that the period had ar- 
ed when he must (piit his heavenly 
Ibdo, and doscerul to earth to becomo 
Biuhllia, as his piety, learning, and 
spotless life had ipialified hini to Oil 
that post. Time does not cxi^t in (he 
heavens of a Cingalese, thousands of 
years being but as a moment, and 
millions of ages but as one week. Thus 
no sooner had the gods heard the mes- 
senger proclaim .that Buddha would 
appear on earth in ft thousaiid years, 
than the prescribe<l tinn*, had elapsiMl. 
.(i 4 ,recesiving thedoputatiouof the gods, 
Sivut^‘kaiu desired a moment for re- 
dcclibn, to b(3 enabled to examine him- 
self as to his fitness and capability for 
l)ecoming Bud<lha. After dm*, delibe- 
ration, SwataJiaiu declared his will- 
ingness to become Buddha, more espe- 
cially as mankind now lived to be one 
hundriid and twenty years of ago ; 
therefore they must be virtuous, or 
the) would not have attained llm pri- 
vilege of living unto that advanced 
age— consequently the world was in a 
fit, state to receive hcnefit from pious 
precepts and example. Swata-katu 


declared that he should be ])orn of the 
cmeen Maha-ya^davea, the wife of 
Sodo^den Kajah-Hoo, who lived at 
Kapilla-irastoo-poora, and that the 
world in which ho should Ixicomo 
Biidilha should be Damha-dimi. Im- 
m(*dia1ely afterward Su'ata-kaiu va- 
nished from his heaven, and entered* 
^thi*. womb of the queen ^lahu-ya-dae^a* 

- Towards the tcrminqkjtion of t lie period 
of gestation, the queen, whilst walk- 
ing in om», of the ph‘fifcure-gardcns ot‘ 
the jialace, felt an irresistilde desire to 
gather v'^omo flowers that grew beyond 
her reach,: scarcely had the wish 
tiiislicd across her mind, when the 
bunch of (lowers fell over towards her 
hand. The instant the ilow.ers toiiclu‘(! 
lier person the pangs of child) urili 
i*oijmicm* 0 (l. rmincdiidely |he (|uceu 
l^Tahu-ya-daccti was survofindoil by 
gods; and in one instant the i-hild 
was bom, who, the moment he was iu 
the world, walked seven sleps^fojuvard 
ilia sti'aight line; but lo the assem- 
bled circle of gods, the child apjK'arcd 
to he advancing towards each imlivi- 
dual god. 'fhe king Sodp-dcii, lost iu 
ama/emout and (a*n«!ten4'dion, sent 
for his most renov/ned astrologers to 
unravel the meaning of these remark- 
ahle eireumstances. After much de- 
liberation, the atilvologi‘rs d(‘clared that 
* the child then born would be eillwT 
Jiuddha or a go»l. A rt'uowned astro- 
loger, who dwelt in a lav <lislant part 
of the kingdom, called llii*-mal(‘, 
whilst gazing on the heavens, h(‘artl 
^ sounds whieh were expreaslve of great 
joy — the gods proclaiming (hat (he 
•diihl just born, which was called Sid- 
harfc, the scui of Sndo-den, would 
becomo Buddha. Oil’ lues the sage 
iu the greatest haste to the*. <*oiirt of 
8<Mlo-deu, ami entreats that he may 
be allowed to see the precious infant. 
As the sago was a good man and re- 
nowned astrologer, Sodo-dou granted 
his veijuest, ordering his attendants to 
fetch the new-born infant. As soon 
as the child was brought into the king’s 
presence, Sodo-den tried to make the 
infant salaam the sage, ]>y joining the 
little hands together; bilt the child, 

X instead of salaaming th<jt fi^c, plnecd 
his feet u[>on the head ot the good 
man. The sago ihoEt examined the 
infant, and found upon hia person the 
di.stinguisliing marts of Biiddlui — 
namely, the thirty-two spots of beauty 
'QH his body, and two hundrcil and 
sixteen emblems on the soles of his 
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feet, and the eighty inferior symbols, Sodo-den, She •was so exquisitely 
which were indicative of his destiny. # lovely in face and form, that no inor- 
Ths aged sage wept tears of joy and tal man ever gazed upon heji without 
soxTOw ; of joy, at beholding the in- becoming the slave of her fai^cinations. 

fant wliich was to become Buddha — The jnaiTiag(5 w\as cclebratcsl with all 

of sorrow, because luMunst quit this due solemnity, audgreat rejoicings took 

life before the <;hild should become place on the auspicious occasion; but 
Buddha. “ Ivnow, mighty Sodo-tlen, these rejoicings were redoubled when, 

Jlajah-roo, that thy son SuUharlet b(v in nine months and throe days after 

fore he cjnx arrive at the felicitous the marriage, the lovelvBrincessYas- 


honour of becoming Buddha, wdll 
forsake the woidd, giving up thy king- 
dom, and all its attendant grandeur, to 
prepare himself, by mctlilation, for 
the gn*at honour whieh has been in 
store for him for tens of millions of 
centuries. Four events will cause thy 
son Sid-haite to ipiit the luxuries 
■which surround him and thee. AVheii 
he beholds a man debill lated by dis- 
ease and boi'row, an aged man whose 
hair will be wdiite as the running 
stream, a lifeless body, whereon tlie 
laud-crabs arc* banquetting, and a 
7V//a’.v.sy/,* tlieu will Sid-hark*, Ihy son, 
leave Ihy dwelling never more to glad- 
tleii thy siirht.” The asln»loger d(*- 
j)arled tm his homeward journey, and 
shortly aflerwai.'^l'^ died. Sld-harle 
grew up, was a Nrlutiful son, btiidied 
deeply, ami paid profound rc.q)ect 
to the good and learned. At that 
period the religion of Ihahnm was 
the one that was followe<l by 8o<lo- 
deu and his subjeetft: the king, not 
apprc<'iatliig the, liigh destiny to 
whieh liis son was (ailhal as Bmhlha, 
and widiing him to'aseeiid the throne 
aftoi' lii.s death, (‘xerled his authority 
ami iiiilneiice to jnatvcait ^ b'o^ii 
■gaining ac(‘ess to (Tie yoibig j)riTit*e — 
boaiing the proi»hecy in mind, Svdo- 
den caused the sie-k ami aged i)eople, 
and those who were likely to, die, to 
1)0 moved outside -tin* ?^y xvalls; 
every ramj)art Avas put into ^.thorough 
btate of rc[)air, and llfloeq hundred 
men Avero statione<l at each Of the four 
gates to prevent the, ingress of the 
sick, agtid, ox' Tmdssas. ^odo-den 
sought to ])ind Skl-hurte to the Avorld 
by "every possible means ; thus when 
his son litid entered his seventeenth 
year, the king sought tliii hand of a 
most beautiful and faseinating princej|, 
to be to him given in imnriage. Tins 
princess Avas called Yttssa-dera-dtirie, 
and Avas the only daughter of the king 
wliose i“calms l)ordoi*i‘d on those of 


sa-doA'a-davic presented Sid-harte Avith 
a son. d’hc king, Sudo-den, now was 
happy, and in his felicity appeared to 
forget the sago’s prophecy aixd his foi'- 
nier fi‘ars, ami for yeai*s nought occur- 
red tt) cause him an uneasy thought. 
I q)on the day the Prince Sid- harte liad 
eutenul his thirtieth year, he determin- 
ed to visit a memlxor of the royal 
famil}^ to acknoAvlodge the gorgeous 
juTsent Avhicli had been sent him, 
ISifldmHei who had I'csolvcd to pay 
this visit in all due f(U*m, desist'd the 
aMendanctJ of the chief or primoinird.s- 
ter, Vhun-nd, As Sid-harte. Avas about 
to enter bis la)wdiih (which Avas borne 
by his favourite elephant, Avho Avas 
xiiost ri<‘hly caparihon(‘(l, tli(‘ trappings 
being one mass of gold and precious 
jewels j, Jiis gaz(* Av«rs attracted and 
arrcbtc.d by the {ippca ranee of an aged 
man, Avlavse totterhig, attenuated 
limbs njq'Ctnx'd imet[ual to the task of 
supporting his body. Sid-harte asked 
(!han-na to e>:])la*i\ to liim themeaning 
of this wa)mh‘rful spectacle. 

“ KiiOAV. mighty and powei’ful 
prince,” sai« I Chan-na, “that lliespec- 
tacle llioii behuldest, although ucav to 
thee, is Avhat onliuary mortals witness 
daily ; that tottering man is but home 
down by tlu* Aveight of many years. 
Tic is old, Sid-harle, and all born of 
Avoman must become inlii’in under the 
burden of numerous days.” 

The Avords of ('haii na sank deep 
into the heart of Sid-harte, for his 
mind was filled av it h the thought that 
all that he loA’od — Avitb, children, mo- 
ther, and father — noAv revelling in all 
their full bodily powers, must even 
become a piteous spectacle, like unto 
the, aged, infirm, tottering man Avhom 
ho had just seen. The visit Avas jiaiil, 
but Siil-hartc returned to his father's 
palace Avith a sadd(*ne<l broAv. On the 
first day of the folloAving monn, Sid- 
harle resohe.d upon visiting hS favor- 
ite pleasui*e-gardeu. (.)n his Avay 


An order of the priesthood. 
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thitber, attended by ibe ebief offi- 
cers of bis bousebuld, bo beheld a 
man lying on the ground, moaning 
piteously. 

“ Why does that man give utterance 
to those sounds?” imiuired SuUtarte 
of the minister, Chan-na, , 

IJecausc, mighty inoster, he is sick 
and rackcd'Tiiy agonising pain. All 
that are born of woman arc liable to 
disease and siifficring,” 

“I go not to my garden to-day — 
my heart is sad. ]\fy adored wife, 
my beloved oHspring, my bonour<*d 
and revered parents, may be sullering 
from bodily agony, whilst I might be 
enjoying and inhaling the sweets dif- 
fused around from the i)crfume of my 
dowers.” 

On the last day of the same moon, 
Sid-harte yielded to the. solicitations 
of Yassfi-deva-davie, and ordered the 
court to attend him on an excursion of 
pleasure, to his favourite garden. The 
gorgeous retinue stopped at the en- 
trance of the garden ; the coming of 
SuUiarte had not been announced, 
therefore guards were not at the gar- 
den to receive him. Lying belbrc the 
garden entrance was the putrifying 
body of a man, the features completely 
destroyed by the filthy and abhorrent 
land crabs, who were disporting in 
myriads over and about the body, on 
which they had feasted. 

“ What horrible object is that which 
meets my eye? The eyeless sockets 
appear to glare on me, us the reptiles 
creep from out the cavern of the hkull. 
Unfold to me this mvstery, learned 
Chan-na/* > 

“ Sid-harte, that horrible object 
^hich meets tliine eye is the putrifying 
body of a dead man ; the casket, that 
now is a disgusting and unsightly ob- 
ject to gaze upon, but one moon ago 
was full” of life, energy, and vigour. 
Know, mighty prince, that all that 
are born of woman must die. Some 
live for many years — some only to 
the period when the mental and bodily 
powers arc at their zenith ; but old 
and young, high-born and humble, 
the strong and the weak, the learned 
and the ignorant — all alike ar(3 born 
of woman, and must die.” 

As SidJiarte, wrapt in^ profound 
thought, prepared to enter his howdah, 
a Tapissa passed by, dressed in the 
robes of his office. 

Of what caste is that man, and 
why is ho thus attired ? Canst thou 


answer mo these questions, learned 
Chan-na 

“Powerful prince, that man is a 
Tapissttf and he wears the robes of his 
office. r»y a spotless life, meditation, 
and benefiting his brother man, he 
seeks to overcome the five great evils 
which attend man — disease and pain, 
old ago and infirmity, and the loss of 
life. All, Sid-harte, that are born of 
w'oinan are subject to these evils.” 

“ "I'hcn, learned Chan-nu, if a spot- 
less life, prayer, meditation, and ])er- 
foriniiig acts to benefit mankiiiil, can 
ov(‘rcomc tbc.se five great evils, it were 
well did T and thou follow in the 
Tiqussa’s steps. 1, Sid-l)arto, tluj .sou 
and heir of the mighty king Sodo-daHt 
devote the remainder of my days to 
overcome, those five great evils ; I, 
SitUharte the son of Sodo-den, will be- 
come a priest. I have said it — who 
shall try to make mo lie, or attempt to 
induce me, by persuasion or force, to 
break my word ?” 

The retinue of the prince returned 
to the palace. Siddiarta, buried in 
profound thouglit, sought tlie privacy 
and solitude of the innermost chamber 
of his princely abode. The noise of 
rejoicing and revelry resounded 
through the palace, as the king had 
ordered the attondance of his nobles, 
the most celebrated dancers, singers, 
and musicians, as lie now gave, an 
entertainment, by which lie hoped to 
dispel the melancholy of liis son. 
When the shades of evening fell on 
all aroiin<l, SidJutrlc dc.sircd his chief 
cMinuch to summon the minisfer, 
Chun-tia, into his presemcc. The 
' summons was obiiyed. Before Sld- 
liartc, in an attitude of saluation, 
blood the faithful minister. 

“ Chan-mi, I am about to leave my 
palace, to behold it no more — wilt 
accompany me ?” 

“ Mighty prince, I am but the 
slave of thy bidding — thou hast but 
to command, I to obey,” 

** Chan-na, the sight of age, disease, 
and death dwell on my mind — I must 
conquer these great evils. Ought I 
to dwell here, surrounded by all which 
can minister to my pleasure, whilst my 
fellow-ineii sulTer ?” 

“ Mighty prince, it Is thy destiny ; 
thou art the son of the powerful king 
So(h-den — care and sorrow dare- not 
; ^aolestthee.” 

f ^*>nold thy peace, Chan-na ; wouldst 
Ui:^*llat'terer ? Though I, Sid-harte, 
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am the son of the mighty SodoAen, 
am I not a man born of woman— 
tlicrcfor(5 subject, like all human 
beings, to disease, old age, and death ? 
I tarry here ho longer — follow me.’* 
ASid-harfe, mighty master, this 
night canst thou not (lepart. J leardcst 
tlmu not the song of joy, sang by the 
pniicess* women, to celebrate the 
birth of thy son ? ^J'his night the 
great Yassa-deoa^flavie has brought 
into the Avorld an infant. Sid-hnrte, 
thy humble slave, Chaii^mt, greets 
thee — thou art again a lather.’* 

“■ Chan-na, tliis intelligence saddens 
mo ; but my resolve remains unshaken, 
t depart — but 1 dare not see iny be- 
loved spouse or my children ; 1 can 
leave theui, but I cannot say farewell, 
'riic siglit of my new-born son, luistling 
on his beauteous mother’s bosom, 
would unfit me for my task — ptuv 
chance my babe might entwine his 
tiny fingers aronnd mine — I could not 
withstand this silent appeal to my 
licart. The litlle fingers, that one 
riid(! pressure could snap in tv/ain, 
would prove to me. more binding lhau 
chains of adamant or iron, !^iy be- 
loved wife might speak of the future 
bliss that wo were to sliuro — together ; 
for Yassa-deon^dticle and iSid-h'oie 
there can bo no future — we are 
twain. AVife, children, parents, 
throne — 1 sacrifice at tlie shrine of 
duty. The llood-gates of iny licart 
are opened — tears of agony roll down 
my cheeks at the hitler thought, that 
I no more shall behohl the cherished, 
beloved wife of my bosom, my ofifl 
spring — and her children — the honour- 
ed parents who gave me birth, ami all I 
hold dear ; but C7uui.~m, T, 8id-harte, 
must throw a.side all human feeling, to 
bo enabled to coiuiucr the five great 
evils, to which all born of woman are 
subject. Let my steed, Kan^dek-ka, 
await me at the eastern portal of my 
private garden. Adieu, all that I 
love 1 Sid-harte thou ne*cr will see 
more ; but the memory of i)ast happi- 
ness is. enshrined^ in the idmost t*c- 
cesses of my heart’s core. AVilt thou 
follow me, Chan-na ? To exile and 
poverty. I lead thee,” 

“To the portals of sufTering and 
death will 1 follow tlice. Should 
thou, Sid-hartCy enter the portal, I 
Chan-im, thy humble, unworthy slave, 
tread in thy footsteps.” 

Mounted on his favourite blade 
steed, Kan^dek-hut Sid-hatie aD4 
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Chait-na quitted the city — ^thc gate 
througli which they passed dying 
open to allow them free egress. 
SidJiarle allowed his horse to follow 
which path he cliose : on bounded the 
noble Kan dak lui until ho came to the. 
river Anoma-iranga, which the horse 
sprang over, then voluntarily stopped. 
SUlharte and (J/ian-na alighted; the 
prince then cut olF his long trcssc.s 
with Ills scimitar, throwing the se- 
vered hair toward heaven ; the god 
Sacreu caught the tresses, and caused 
them to be sent to Toosita, to be pre- 
served in aT)agobah. SidJuirte then 
proceeded to take off his royal robes : 
ill a minute the king of a tribe of gods, 
cal hid ]\fa/ifi-lJruchma(tt stood at his 
side with the necessary apparel and 
ct^uipments for it priest. T’hcse con- 
sisted of two sets of yellow kibqs, a 
scarf to gird about the loins, a girdle# 
a bowl to contain food, a coarse cloth 
through which water was to bo strain- 
ed, a razor to shave, the head, and a 
coarse needle to (‘liable Sid-harie to 
repair his own robes. All tliese arti- 
cles had boon taken from thC^llowcr 
Nahon, at the comiiKmccinont of the 
]STiiha-K(dpe, and been carefidly pre- 
served by^ the god Maha,Brachmea, 
Sid-harta attired himself in the priestly 
robes, solemnly abjuring rank, powcir, 
and grandeur ; and ordered the minis- 
ter to return to the palace, informing 
the king that he had abjured for ever 
his former position, and had become a 
priest ; and to' bear the royal robes to 
Yassa deou-dacie, as a farewcU gift 
from' him who had been her husbami, 
but who now was a priest. (Hum-na 
implored his master ro allow him to 
follow him, but SidJtarte would not 
accede, to tliis ; but Inslsled that Chan- 
na should return, and desired him to 
mount Kan-dek-ka\ Being compelled 
to obey, the minister returned to the 
king Sodo-den, and imparted tlie sor- 
rowful intelligence. Deep was the 
grief that filled the hearts of StJida-den 
and Yassa-deca^darie when C7ian-na 
told them they would not again behold 
Sid-hartc, and nought but sounds of 
wailing w^cre heard in tlie palace. Sid- 
hartc now wandered from place to 
place ; his only means of support being 
the alms that w'cre bestowed upon 
him by the charitable. He performed 
various acts of^levotion, such as re- 
maining motionfess for a lengthened 
peribtl, looking upon the sun at noon- 
uay> in the midst of fires. 
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and, ^ at times, for weeks together ate 
nothing save tlic leaves of trees. 
These nets of devotion or penance are 
termed tupasa ; and it was whilst per- 
forming, a most painful iapaf^s that 
Sid-harte had five dreams, which led 
him to believe that he speedily would 
become Buddha. The flemons tried 
to ft’om the path <if 

virtue by every means in their ]»ow(‘r, 
and when allunanents failed, intimida- 
tions 'were resorted to; but thc.se 
proved as unavailing a.s the tempi a- 
tions. One night SidJiarle was as- 
sailed by tlio demons, who showcrcii 
upon him missiles offcvt'ry descri]>lion ; 
but the gods came to his aid, the tlc- 
inous being com]>letoly vanquished 
and subjugated, llefon^ tlio moining 
dawned, iS7d-7/ftrtc bad become conver- 
sant^ with every description of know- 
ledge ; he had framed the wisdom which 
made him Iduddha ; he could recite 
the whole number of his previous 
births, his ac(inivemenls, and great 
virtues ; he had the faculty of diving 
into the secrets of fiiturily, and un- 
ravelling the events of ])ast ages 5 tlie 
keenness of Ids percaptioii, and great 
wisdom, enabled Inm to umler-land 
every thought cd* the human heart, and 
all sciences ; all lu^t and worldly de- 
sires were, subdued or banished from 
his heart, and th(‘ capabilily to appre- 
ciate the extreme bliss of his present 
condition was bestowed upon him. 
Sid-harte was now called (hmlamn 
Buddha, having twelve thousand other 
appellations, wlu'ch wc will not atteuipi 
to giv(!. i'or the ftr.-^t nine Nvecks 
after becoming Buddha he took ikj 
food or sleep, remaining wrapt in 
meditation, Bisclples atid adherent.^ 
flocked from every part of the world 
to become followers of Oonhtmti B\uU 
dha — many miracles wen^ worked by 
him, and his life was mo.st cxcm]»iary. 
'J''he principal ])art of Gvuimnn's latter 
<lays W'cre pas.?ed at Kassa-ratia, living 
in a magnificent temple which bad 
been built for hijn l)y one o+’liis wt'allby 
followers. Here he p.'i.‘*'scd Ids time in 
inculcating the doctrim^s of Buddhism, 
and benefiting mankind. Occasion- 
ally he travelled into strange lands, 
mid ymiod lM7ika-divn, C‘o\lon. three 
times ; and ui»on quitting (Jcylon the 
last lime, he left the imjircss (»f his 
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foot upon the highest mountain in the 
island, which is called Adam’s Teak.* 
Davy’s Ceylon,” p. 21 o, contains the 
following account of Goutama Bud^ 
dha ^ 

“ His days ho dovoted to nion, iu 
preaching to them, am], eonvorling 
them, and his nights to tHe gods, who 
assembled to listen to him. lie was fo 
sneeessfiil in convincing those whom he 
addressed of the truth of his doetrino.s, 
that he often idaily converted many jUou 
hci/as (a nninl)»‘r too immense to ho 
eomprehoiided). Tho ]>o\vors which Iu* 
e\(*rei<cd iu reforming mankind were 
n-ioro than hiimen, and were quite iniiM- 
enlons. eonld as.'^umo any form lie 
ehose. lb* eonhl nmllij)ly him.self many 
hundred timc.s, or protluee tlio appoar- 
anee of inriny hmulred Bnddbas, in 
every reqjeet like himself, with ray.s of 
light is.suing from every pore of tlu>ir 
skin, ditlcrcntly uceupiod, some stand- 
ing, some silting, aiul some preaehing. 
Ho could go any distance in a moment, 
ev(*n;is fast as though^ thrfuigh thu air, 
under the water, or under iho earth, 
Wlien he preached, his face appeared 
to all tlu* andi(‘nee, though surround- 
ing him in a eircle.t People of all 
languages under.s}ood him: and all, 
however distant, I'.oanl him distinct ly, 
excepting those wlio were a.s the deaf, 
and though eIo.se to him heard nothing. 
A learned man who followed him, dur- 
ing six inouth.s, to asei'rtain if he wero 
l!ie true Buddha, never .^aw' tin* impres- 
sion of hi.s foot, nor even a How(t hint 
on which he trod, or a cushion pressed 
on which ho. sat. Jlis guofl qualities, 
his extracirdinary powcr.s, ar** said t*) 
have hecn boundless, aitti to haIHe de- 
.scription,” 

Oovfa/ita died in his cigJdy-ninlh 
year, after having been Ibnldlui forty- 
seven ycar.s, during which j>criod ho 
had made inaiiv' convert. s, and reform- 
ed a largi*. portion of his fellow-crca- 
turc.s. The god Sacrni attiind(*d the 
death-bed of (Jovtama Buddha^ and 
}>roniise<l to watch over lii.s religion for 
Jive thousand years. At. llic expira- 
tion of thrit pe.ritjd, Goutama proniis(;d 
to reap[)ear on eurtli t(j perform mira- 
cles ; after which the elements of his 
})eiiig would become absorbed in space, 
and {uiuihllated for eviir. As soon as 
Goutama Buddha died, his body was 
deposited in a gohlen collin, which 


* A full description of Adames Beak will be given in due course, 

t Pocjs the readej? r«fmmher the miracle of his birth ? 
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was placed upon a })yrc of sandal- wood 
one Jiimdrcd and thirty cubits in 
height.* The fJainos did not consume 
the whole of the* ])ocly — a tooth was 
preserved ; some of the llosli became 
particles of gold, a portion of the bones 
p*»arls, the remainder being distribu.tC'd 
about various parts of the world, 
esjKjcially (h^ylon, whore the relics a^ 
preserved In a dome-topped building 
<*allcd Dagohnh ; and a Da^obah is 
considered as sacred as a WvUmruy or 
temjde w'hich is tlcdlcatcd to llie ser- 
vice of Bndilha. "JVadition stales that 
(loutonia Ihidtlha is now,, in Ni-ivanti^ 
which is the ultimate reward Jind rest- 
ing-place of all Ikuldhas and good 
men. 'Fhc priests will not giv<* aiu*’ 
detinife idea Ni trone, saying that it 
is a. religious mystiT\ whieh they are 
(orbidilen to enter ui)Oii or discuss. 
Ni-irone is a eompouml of twTi ('iuga- 
leso words, ni ami irooe — tbe first sig- 
nifies ‘^ 110 ,’" the Ja-'t ‘Mhirsl.’* Some, 
suppose that. mean, i utter au- 

nihilalion ; and from tlu* o])inioii we 
have beard cxpiV'-ed by (finiiakw* 
scholars, who Ica.rned men nn*l 

rieid fifilowers e«f IbuMha, we, coinei<le 
ill ihe delinition of the term, The 
"’tate of supreme bliss is invaaiably al- 
luded to as ctmij)leio abs(U’ptioii r>r 
aunihilalion ; and ibc natural conebi- 
siou must be, that one who from his 
virtues had hcco\mJiff(h/bo must cn 
the most supmbitivc ilegrec id' happi- 
tu'Sm ])roinisod h\ the* .■'.'M-nd writiiigs. 
'Jliis heathen idea of blis.s appears e\- 
traoialinary to a mind which has l)cen 
bh'st and eidlglitened liy the tnilh" <>f 
the Clii’lstiau religion: the Ibuldhi^t 
lookiii'i’ for reivard and bli-^s in absolute 
annihilation of spirit and bi*ing — the 
Chrii-tian, in dwelling to all lUernity 
in the mansion prepare<l for the par- 
doned sinner. 

J'hc Cingalese date from the death 
of Govtomo Jiuddha ; and altliough it 
is most difilcnU. to ascertain the exact 
>ear in which he lived or died, -we 
l)elieve that this year 18‘B> is reckoned 
by the Cingalese as :2:bJ;l after Bud- 
dha ; and w'c arc borne out in tlfis 
helief by Davy, wdio states that 1821 
of the Christian era corresi>oiided to 
23(14 after Buddha. 

We will now ^wcecd to give an 
outline of Buddhism, the tenets and 


pignciples which were inculated by 
Gontama ; and, as far as it is prac- 
ticable for a heatlien code of morality 
or religion to lie good, wc believe 
Bnddliaical doctrino.s and precepts to 
be the best ]»agan religioii^known. 
'J’lie priritfipal tenets of Buddhism arc, 
that mind and matter are both Inmior- 
lal ; that mankiml have come into 
their pr(\scnt condition from a number- 
less series of transmigrations, which 
extiuid backwavd.s for an immense 
period ; find these transmigrations 
will continue for ever. We have 
previously slatoil that Budilhisls arc 
absolute materialists — the dogma of 
eternity of matter b(‘ing continually 
inculcated ; they bidicve this world 
always lias existed, and will exist for 
ever ; that it will he fre<pientlv des- 
troyiMl, and will he reproduced. In 
one re.'peijt the religion of Buddhu re- 
S(‘ml)h s that of the Christiati~tlw 
Jbidtlhist affirming that sin, sorrow, 
ib^easc, and <lealh, were not always the 
]iorlion of mankiml, but weia* caused 
by I In* ungovernable pa.'^sions of di^sobc- 
<lieiiec, lu.st, avarice, and ly’mg, being 
indulg^ul in by man. The gods, ac- 
cording to the Buddhist, are sjfirit? of 
.‘in imiuorlal natuic, w’lni.se power and 
knowledge, although va^t, is limited, 
and all hough far superior to mankind 
in iiilelli'jt'uee and wisdom, arc iin- 
liiea^urably the Inferiors of the succes- 
sive Buddhas whieh have appeared on 
earlh. 1 u a (?ingale<e worlc, entitled 
Siillra J^ifnho,” which contains svune 
of lln» pri*ct‘pts and serinons of Gtoi- 
ftmuf JUiddha, wo read the follpwib^ 
;u*o(.ni)ts of the gods : — ' 

Jfi ling beings first appeared by an 
apparitional birth, subsisting on the 
clenieiit of felicity, illuininateil by their 
own clfulgence, moving through the air, 
delightfully located, and existed in 
unity ami concord. This wais the ori- 
ginal comfit ion of man ; hut human 
nature could not remain in this con- 
dition — >iu and lust entered the w'orld, 
and man hecame a wicked creature. 
TAvenly-four god-like men appeared in 
sueeessioii, AvIioi O lives were holy and 
pure. In the ri‘Volutions of countless 
ages they appeared ; tlioir sojourn on 
earth, although fraught with inibcry to 
tlicinsolvos, did not materially benefit 
mankind, when I, (ioutnina Buddha, ap- 


* A cubit in Ceylon is the length of a man’s forearm, measuring from the elbow 
to the top of the middle finger. 
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pearcd on earth in my present form. Ti 
, am the most exalted in the world — 1 am : 

the chief in the world — 1 am the most | 
t excellent in the world. This is my last ' 
birth ; hereafter there is to me no other • 
generation. One more Buddha is yet 
to come — then shall cease the present 
order of things.” 

It is stated that Goutnma did not 
write out either his precepts or dis- 
courses, and that written records did 
not appear until centuries after his 
decease. The Cingalese antiquarian 
scholar affirms, that Govtamas doc- 
trines, precepts, and traditions, were 
handed down by his disciples from one 
generation to another, until, in the 
reign of Wallagam Bahoo^ king of 
Ceylon, which was four centuries* 
after Goutmna Bitddha's death, the 
whole of his precepts, discourses, and . 
doctfrines, were collected and tran- 1 
scribed by learned priests, who dwelt 
in Aloolena, in the district of Maleic, 
This collection comprises the complet^^ 
system of Buddhism, but the wolf's ' 
are so voluminous, tl^t no living man *' 
has ever boon able to read the whole. 
The works, although rare, are^tillto 
be found iii Ceylon, and thesis sacred 
writings are the authorities resorteijfc' 
to by the Buddhist in' all disputed ox| 
doubtful^moints' in their reliton ; and|f 
the Cingmese maintain mos 1 ^§*ftively :4 
that the establishment of th€l|r, 
and 

in strict accordance with the8e!^ri«d6ja.f 
The number of these sacred w^s are^i 
five — .the names as follow#; — : '' 


and attended by innumerable priests 
and disciples, Goutr^ta travelled from 
place to place, asking no alms, but 
receiving all that were freely ollercil ; 
simple in manners, humbly austere in 
deportment, he courted not the smilc?,s 
of the great, nor did he heed their 
frowns when he deemed it necessary to 
adininister rebukes, or adnionish them 
concerning their sinfully licentious 
lives. The discourses and doctrines 
of Gautama Buddha would not have 
disgraced a more enlightened age ; he 
inculcated the necessity of subjugating 
the passions, charity to our poorer 
brethren, good will to our neighbours, 
and kind ness to animals. W o subjoin 
a few of his precepts, and the substance 
of one of h is discourses. The precepts 
are extracted from the Dannna Padwt, 
or the Footsteps of lieligion ;-t- 

“ All the religion of Buddha is con- 
tained in these throe precepts: ‘ I'lirify 
thy mind * abstain from vice ‘ prac- 
tise virtue.* 

“ He is a more noble warrior who 
subdues himself, than hp who in the 
battle compiers thousands.” 

“ True nobility is not of one’s paren- 
tage, but is the offspring of a virtuous 
mind and spotless life.” ^ 

**' Eeligion is the road to immortality ; 
irreligion the road to death. A ndi'gious 
man dies not ; but ho that is irreligious 
is, even whilst in this world, as one that 
is dead.” 

“ A wise man will so establish him- 
self in industry, perseverance, prudence, 
and mental control, that he is never 


Sangoot-Sangia — the' valuable borne, aiyay by the turbid waters of li 

lectioti ; . Aiigotra-Sangia — the cle-^' centibusne^s.** 

. JUL ShtM\ the nr.'iolino of irrelicrton 


mentax^ collection ; J)ik~Sangia — the ^ 
Ion w collection ; Medoon-Saugia — thot* 
midtiling collection ; Koodoogot-Sajn 
gia — the remaining collcctioii. The 
whole of these works aro written in f: 


“ Shim the practice of irreljgvan ; 
stfttn sensuality ; shun the evil speaker : 
by shunning these sins man is a giiiner, 
for the religious and meditative c.xpe- 
Hence supreme happine.ss.” 

’ ' “ As the mighty rock Mahu-meru-par- 


counties volumes, and arc complete, | remains*’ unshaken by the storm, 
with the exception of the Angoltra^ i so is the wise men unmoved by praise or 


with the exception of the Augottra^ 1 so is the wise men unmoved by praise or 
Saugia, which was in twenty-five vo- I disapprobation.* * 
lumes, but unfortunately some of the | “To the virtuous, all is pure ; tliero- 
volumcs arc missing. f fore think not the going uiiclotlmd. 

The life of Goutarm was in strict . being defiled with dirt, fasting, lying 
accordance with BuddbaicaWtenets ; ; on the groundi or remaining motionless, 
he was chaste, temperate, and humble; 5| the -^ure impure— ^/br the mind 

he went from village to village preach- 7 f the tiame, n . . . 

i„g <loctrincs. "an.l pentlXa his ‘ 

disciples and followers to write dotHi ™on the skeletons of those depart- 

his discourses. Jhc doctrines inciil- | if tiicir carcase 

cated by Goutnma were faith m the is worth the care. Kings, their pride, 
Buddhas, confidence in the gods, and greatness and grandeur decay ; but 
Hic efficacy of charity and good works, trutfi^lis immutable and eternal." » - . 


can make tho^ure impure— ^/br the mind 
will stilt remain the same."' 

“Let those who bestow all their 
thoughts and attention on their bodies, 
gaze upon the skcl(‘tons of those depart- 
ed ; then let them say if their carcase 
is worth the care. Kings, their pride, 
greatness and grandeur decay ; but 
trutfrfe immutable and eternal." » - — 


Invariably foUowed by multitudes, anger by mildness, by 
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good, avarice by liberality ,ifol5?ehoo(l by 
truth. Evil passions cani^pt be eradi- 
cated all at once { it is a slow work, 
and must be done gradually, just as the 
jeweller removes rust from gold.” 

** The wicked man is like a decayed 
leaf; tho harbinger of death is near, 
and yet the sinner stands at the gate, 
without having made provision for his 
future life.” 

“ Know, oh 1 sinner, that wicked ac- 
tions cannot be hid ; avarice and wrath 
M'ill bring long-suffering upon thee.” 

“ No flame burns so fiercely as that 
of lust ; nought has a grasp so powerful 
as haired ; no not is ct^ual to tho meshes 
of foUv ; no flood is so impetuous as 
desire.” 

“ Men ever liave been, and ever will 
he, subject to unjust praise and unjust 
oon.suro|; and that man is the most skil- 
ful of all charioteers wdio can guide the 
chariot of his mind.” 

“ Sin is ofttimos clothed in tho garb 
of %'irtue, but the effects unclothe it 
.speedily ; then vice is seen in its naked 
hideousness.” 

“ Mental control and the subjugation 
of the passions is the road to happiness 
and eternal bliss.” 

“ Man should perform those deeds 
which time will not cause him to repent ; 
therefore be not desirous of diseovering 
the faults of others, but zealously guard 
your own.” 

Tho following extracts arc from a 
(lidcoursc entitled ]\Jajig(dce : — 

“ Thou art not to serve the unwise, 
but to attend on the learned, and to 
make offerings to those who are worthy 
of homage; thou shouldst live in a re- 
ligious neighbourhood, to be a performer 
of virtuous actions; thou must be noil 
informed in religion, mild in manners, 
subject to discipline, and of pleasant 
speech; thou must honour thy father 
and thy mother, provide for thy wife 
and children, follow a sinless vocation, 
give alms to those who stand in need, 
act virtuously; assist relatives, and 
lead a blnmoloss life. To bo free from 
sin, abstain from intoxicating drinks, 
to persevere in virtue, to he respectful 
ami kiud, contented, grateful, and to 
listen at proper seasons to religious in- 
structions; to be mild, subject to re- 
proof, to have access to priests, and to 
converse with them on religious sub- 
jects; to liavo a mind unshaken by 
prosperity, or adversity, inaccessible 


to sorrows, free from impurity, and 
tr^quil; these are the chief oxceilenoes. 
They who practise all these virtues, 
and are not overcome by evil, enjoy the 
perfection of happiness, and obtain tho 
chief good.” 

The following prohibitions or com- 
mands were delivered by Goutama 
Buddha 

“ Abstain from fornication and adul- 
tery; abstain from stealing; abstain 
from taking life from man, bird, beast, 
or reptile ; abstain from coveting ; ab- 
stain from all foolish couvorsatioii ; 
abstain from betraying tho secrets of 
others : abstain from all evil wishes to 
others; abstain from slander; abstain- 
from lying; abstain from all unjust 
suspicion.” 

The precepts, discourses, antj com- 
'mauds which we have quoted will 
sIjow that th(‘ doctrines inculcated 
by Goutama Buddha arc those of pu- 
rity and strict morality. Although 
reason convinces us there is much 
fable intermixed in the account of liis 
birth and life, still historical facts 
prove that tho son of a powerful ino- 
jiarch did abandon his throne, and, in 
the full vigour of health, manhood, and 
intellect, became a wandering pauper, 
roaming from place to place, inculcat- 
ing piety and virtue. Can we feel 
astonished that the being callcxl by the 
Cingalese Goutama Buddha, is looked 
u[)on as a prophet, and worshipped 
as atsod? In “ Knighton,” page 79, we 
rea«l ** Tho vise and ju'ogrcss of a later 
faith may convince us that there was 
nothing improbable in his ((loutaina) 
assuming the character of a prophet, 
and, .stiil l^ss, in his being received as 
such. Ill tlie prime of manliood he 
renounces the pomps and vanities of 
the world, retreats to an unfrecpieiited 
forest, and there submits to want anti 
privation, regardless of the hopes of 
ambition, or of the softer feelings of 
aHection.” 

Wc believe that wo have given a 
clear outline of tho Buddhist religion, 
anil in future chapters propose describ- 
ing the gods, priesthood, ceremonies, 
amlaUiuntter tliat is coiinocted with 
the Buddliaical form of worship. 
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THE TWIFiH^ LORD BROUGHAM^ AND THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 


“ To excite hatred and ill-will among 
different classes of the Queen ‘s sub- 
jects,” is a misdemeanour at common 
law, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. It may appear singular that, 
while Irish journalists have been pro- 
secuted, with exemplary rigour, for se- 
ditious and felonious publications, the 
Attorney- General for England has 
never proceeded against the Timely for 
these mischievous libels in which the 
Queen’s English and Irish subjects have 
been daily, for several years back, ex- 
cited to mutual hostility in the columns 
of that journal. 'Fhere can be no doubt 
that the offence has been, and is, day 
by dhy, committed and repeated with 
enormous audacity ; and as little can 
it be questioned that any jury ompan- 
nelled to try the publisher of- that 
newspaper on an indictment for such 
sedition, would be oompcllod either to 
bring in a verdict of *‘guiltv,” or to 
violate their oaths. No Lofulon jury, 
Imwever, could be found to say that 
the Times has committeil a legal of- 
fence, by any amount of irisolence, 
falsehood, or lU’ovocation, towards the 
inhabitants of this part of the United 
Kitigdom. 

For jurymen in London are not 
made of purer materials than else- 
where ; and often, when they have 
found their duty as jurors contlict 
with their judgments or ]n’ejudices as 
citizens, they have j)reterred what 
Blackstonc delicately calls a ‘‘pious 
perjury” to finding verdicts according 
to the evidence. When forgery was 
a felony punishable with death, scarce 
any amount of evidence could wring a 
verdict of guilty from a Londem jury ; 
and the well-known and avowed deter- 
mination of jurors there, and else- 
where in England, not to convict in 
forgery cases, so long as death re- 
mained the penalty, was the main 
reason assigned for the alteration of 
the law, and the passing of that new 
enactment by which the punishment 
of forgery is now reduced to transpor- 
tation ; for, whenever public opinion, 
in England, has declared itself so ime- 
quivoqally as by jurors refusing to find 
unphpidar verdicts, the hint has been 
taken by the legislature, and the cause 


of complaint, whatever it may be, has 
been removed. 

So far, therefore, as respects pun- 
ishment before the legal tribunals for 
the trial of offences of this nature, the 
Times is safe in the lax principles of 
those to whose bad passions it panders. 
But it is not safe from the condemna- 
tion of the good and loyal subjects of 
the (^uocn, who lament to see her 
Majesty’s iniluence and authority weak- 
ened with her people, by provocations 
and contempts which arc not the less 
criminal because they are practised 
with a scandalous impunity. 

But, besides the inducement of a 
depraved public opinion, the Times 
has had another motive in the more 
flagrant of its late excesses. The cen- 
tralists believe that the “ reduction of 
Ireland” will never he complete* till 
our superior courts of law are trans- 
ferred to Westminster. They consi- 
der, and not unwisely, that, so long as 
Dul)rm remauis. tlie i>laco of residence 
of five or six hundred men educated 
for the bar, with large attainments and 
a superfluity of leisure, there will ne- 
ver he wanting abiiinhmt elements of 
resistance to their provincialising ami 
plcheianising policy, it is with this 
view they improve every occasion of 
disparaging our Irish courts, and of 
bringing the admini'=*t ration of justice 
in Ireland by Irish law authorities into 
contempt. With this view the Times 
offered that gross insult to the (Queen’s 
Irish judges at our December Dublin 
commission, and raised with so much 
malignity the cry of incompetence 
against the Irish Attorney-General. 

The affront to the judges was not 
more insolent than mischievous. The 
Irish have been habitually reviled for 
their lawlessness ; for their want of 
respect for constituted authority, the 
last coniinission in Dublin may fairly 
be taken as a test of the justice of that 
accusation. Two judges there pro- 
nounced an order, the legality of which 
has never been disputed, against pub- 
lishing the proceedings on Mr. Duffy’s 
indictment pending the trial. The 
Irish press, with exemplary respect for 
the Queen’s judges, submitted to that 
order, although it was an inconvenient. 
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and, as it appcarcMl in the ond, an im 
provident order ; but the 7'hm\s not 
only violated and defied the order — 
as, indeed, the whole press of London 
did — but added contumely and per- 
sonal insult to its conteinjit — didiglit- 
cd, doubtless, at the opportunity of 
damaging the Irish l»ench, at whatever 
risk to society bore, provided tuily 
another ingredient could so he pro- 
cured for the cas(^ against tlie Irish 
law courts which they have in prepa- 
ration. 

The complaint against the Attor- 
ney-General, if less mischievous than 
the contempt against the judges, was 
more unjust. If the Tinitm had coin- 
plainod against Mr. Monahan for lend- 
ing himself to practices which have 
diminished the confidence of the 
(Queen's Irish subjects in the adminis- 
tration of justice ; or for an unworthy 
participation in the protencos of a 
government who, while tlu*y practi- 
cally violate the first principles of the 
constitution, claim crcMlit for adminis- 
tering the adairs of this country ac- 
cording to law, we should have little 
to otier in his defence ; but when the 
Tintes, after approving of Mr. Mona- 
han’s conduct ill tliese respects — after 
applauding all that lias been, to say 
the least, (jucsthmable in bis proceed- 
ings — turns upon him with the charge 
of incouipetcnce, because, in the con- 
duct of ten arduous state prosecutions, 
be* lias fallen into one toclniical and 
one material error, and invidiously 
contrasts him with the I3riti>h law au- 
thorities — 1«» who.ic ini'rcarriiigo in 
their ("hartist prosecutions we need 
not refer — it is no more than justice to 
Mr. Monahan and to the Irish bar, lo 
protest against the moristrons unfair- 
ness of the accusation. 

Wo have no doubt Sir John Jervis 
himself w*ould be the lirst to disclaim 
the invidious comparison, ami to de- 
clare that if he had had to contend with 
the same amount of legal ability as 
has been arrayed against the crown in 
the late state prosecutions in Ireland, 
bis records would exhibit as cjuestion- 
ablo an appearance as any that are 
(jver likely to go up to the Lords from 
this country. 

When the counsel for the prisoners 
make no points on their behalf, it is 
not surprising that the course of law 
should run smoothly ; but where half 
a dozen of the ablest men of either 


bar set themselves to detect flaws in 
the proceedings of the prosecutor, with 
an ardour and devotion unexampled, 
wo will he bold to say, in the history 
of counsel and client in either country, 
ho would ho a singularly adroit practi- 
tioner who should thread his way 
through tho maze of Irish, Kriglish, 
antc-Poynings, post-Poynings, and im- 
perial acts of parliament, which sur- 
round every statutable proceeding in 
our law courts, without, at least, as 
many slips as have hitherto marked the 
progress of Mr. Monahan. To the in- 
genuity of counsel for the defence, not 
to any fault of the attorney-general, we 
owe the suggestion on the record of the 
various (piestions with which he has had 
to contend. Mr. Munalian could not 
help tlie return, on the grand jury pa- 
nel, of citizens residing in a parti(:ular 
ipiarter of Dublin, which imperial lo»- 
gihlation has left a dchateable land 
between tvvo jurisdictions. It was by 
no deiault of bis that King Henry V. 
gave the goi'ils of felons to our corpo- 
ration ; nor could any watchfulness of 
his have foreseen or j)re vented either 
objection. If he had recognised the 
Kiigli-h practice of high treason at the 
trials at riomnel, by giving the accused 
tlieir lists of witnesses ten days before 
the trial, the Thnes would have been 
the first to charge collusion ; and all 
the government press here would have 
exclaimed against the violation of the 
iinpericil statute, which directs that 
Irish traitors sluiU have hut half the 
facilities in that respect which are 
given lo Englishmen. 

If they blamed Mr. Monahan be- 
cause he has too devotetlly, and with, 
j».‘rhaps, too little regard for himself, 
done, lU their service, what must have 
been painful to his feelings, their cen- 
sure, however ungrateful and unbecom- 
ing, might not have been undeserved ; 
but when they break into this indecent 
fury against him for nor providing for 
tho inevitable chances of every state 
prosecution wdicu defended by men of 
ability, wo must conclude that either 
frustrated vengeance has driven them 
mad, or that a deeper policy than ap- 
pears on the surface causes them, to 
make the most of the occasion, to dis- 
parage the bar and bench of Ireland. 

If any one should be slow' enough of 
understanding to ask what motive — or 
if anyone inquire why Lord Brougham, 
with such indecent haste, should have 
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besought God and the parliament to 
confer the inestimable blessing of good 
lawyers on the Irish, because Mr. 
Monahan had asked for final judgment 
on the overruling of Mr. Diifty’s de- 
murrer, declaring that no tyro of 
Westminster Hall would have made a 
demand so untenable (although two 
Irish judges, either of them a better 
crown lawyer than Lord Brougham, 
had deemed the question worth a week's 
consideration), we can tell the reason. 
It is because the party of whom Lord 
Brougham and the Times are, in tlfis 
instance, the representatives, have a 
project for abolisliing the Four Courts 
of Dublin ; and, as a preliminary, wish 
that their satellites shouKl omit no 
opportunity of bringing the Irish bench 
into contempt. 

The misconduct of a juror on Mr. 
Duffy's last trial has, unhappily, en- 
abled Lord Brougham to renew his 
animadversions on the administration 
of justice in our courts on better 
grounds. A passage of unusual elo- 
quence in the address of the prison- 
er's counsel called forth a burst of 
applause, in which a juror so far for- 
got himself as to participate, by clap- 
ping his hands in the jury-box. This 
impropriety, sufficiently gross in itself. 
Lord Brougham is represented by the 
newspapers to have exaggerated in a 
manner utterly indefensible, alleging, 
as it w'ould appear, without the least 
warrant, that the juror had led the riot 
by shouting “ Hurrah for Bepeal 
and on this fabricated case, had the 
temerity to suggest tlnit the queen's 
Irish subjects at large should be de- 
prived of trial by jury. Then, turn- 
ing on the prisoner's counsel, he is 
represented as having charged them 
with offering insults to the bench — a 
charge which everybody here knows 
to be utterly untrue, and which was 
palpably made for no other motive 
than through the licentiousness of the 
bar to imply the imbecility of the 
judges. The delinquent juror has 
since expressed his contrition. His 
was an unpremeditated impropriety. 
Lord Brougham's statements, sugges- 
tions,. and implications all appear to 
have been made on deliberation. Wo 
cannot but think that, on the whole, he 


is more to he censured than Mr. Burke, 
even assuming that his exaggerations 
and misstatements were the mere re- 
sults of excitement, made without pre- 
meditation and forgotten as soon as 
made.* Taking them, however, as wc 
believe them to be, as parts of a syste- 
matic design for the disparagement of 
the Irish law courts, the misconduct of 
the commoner in the jury-box appears 
trivial in comparison with that which 
the newspapers impute to the lord in 
parliament. 

If Lord Brougham had been able 
to say that the suspicion of unjust 
family partialities so prevailed with 
regard to the Irish judges, as to lead 
to scandalous criminations between the 
bar and the bench in open court at 
Inns-quay, to the delay of suitors and 
the opprobrium of justice ; or that the 
list of records for trial in the principal 
commercial town of Ireland was a 
year in arrear, he would have had a 
better case for prefacing his project. 

His bill for the fusion of the English 
and Irish bars, allhough in other hands 
it might not perhaps be regarded with 
so much suspicion, as introduced by 
him was manifestly a step towards the 
cross-channel extension of the we.storn 
circuit, and the drawing of all Irish 
pleas to Westminster. The mode sug- 
gested by the advisers of the present 
administration is less direct, but not 
less certain to end in the same result, 
at least so far as the interests of Dub- 
lin are concerned. They would first 
draw away all country pleas from the 
courts on Inns- quay to certain new 
county courts which they have in pre- 
paration ; and when the hall of the 
Four Courts shall be deserted, would 
superannuate the idle judges, and close 
the doors. A suspicious mind might 
easily imagine how the jurisdiction of 
the newly-erected tribunalsmight again 
he narrowed, when the superior places 
of resort for suitors in Ireland were 
no longer open, and how the surplus 
business, having nowhere else to go 
to, should, perforce, find its way to 
Westminster Hall. But we do not 
think it is their own aggrandisement so 
much as the destruction of Dublin, 
the promoters of this policy desire. 
Dublin is the stumbling-block to their 


* Lord Brougham, in a correspondence with Mr. Burko, denies that he charged 

him with hurraing for Repeal. The newspapers all reported it otherwise. 
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economy. Dublin stands between them 
and consummate centralization. See- 
ing this, they now openly assume, as 
the motto and catch-word of tljoir 
whole policy, Dklicnua est Eblana. 

This is the true key to the eager- 
ness with which all the difficulties of 
our state prosecutions are exaggerated 
into miscarriages, and the judges, 
juries, and prosecutors reviled for 
incapacity and corruption, as often as 
the abilities of Mr. Napier, Mr. Butt, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlcn, or Mr. John 
O’llagan, interpose the least obstacle 
to the march of judicial vengeance. 
It matters not that public confidence 
in the purity Jind firmness of the bench 
may be shaken : that a belief in the 
incapacity of the crown officers to 
protect society may be propagated 
amongst a di.ssati.sficd ;ind suffering 
people ; the Times and Lord Brougham 
Ciire not a j<it what present mischief 
may result, so as tlioy shall secure for 
London the ultimate enjoyment of the 
Ijalf million per anmiin now spent in 
law business in Dublin, Qor the party 
at large, so as they succeed in carrying 
the project at least so far, as that 
that half million shall be spent any- 
where else than where it now main- 
tains so inconvenient an amount of 
hostile and obstructive ability. 

It is no new device, hut a part of 
the original scheme of absorption into 
England of everything woi’th drawing 
away from this country, as old as the 
Union. If Imrd Castlureagh had had 
means sufficient to buy up the city of 
Dublin itself, as he did the parlia- 
mentary representation of the bo- 
roughs, a transfer of the Irish courts 
of law would have accompanied the 
transfer of the Irish courts of legis- 
lation. 

If the current formula against agita- 
tion — that is, as now understood in 
government circles, against Irishmen 
of any class looking into their public 
affairs — have made any of our readers 


so blind to wli.at is passing as to need 
proof of the existence of this design, 
we would refer them to a sufficiently 
significant authority. In the year 
1824, the Record Commissioners pub- 
lished, at vast expense, the Liber 
Munerum Municipalium llihernia:,* in 
two vols. folio, being a digest of all 
existing records respecting the public 
establishments of Ireland from the 
conquest. At page 128 of vol. i. of 
that work is given a synoptical sche- 
dule of the different Irish departments 
of Civil Administration, Religion and 
Public Instruction, Law, Revenue 
and Public Defence. It will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to ex- 
tract the introductory paragraph which 
prefaces the details under each of 
these headings in the table:—. 

• 

“ ]. State OrricERS, ano Officers! 

FOR Civil ArrAiiis In this dijpart- 

ment, as it stnod in 17t)8, or imme- 
diately before the Union, wliilc* Ireland 
was a distiiiet kingdom, many offices 
have beiMi abrogated by act of parlia- 
nn‘nt, and many move have now, by 
process of tinn', become obsolete. Wlieii- 
cver tli(5 opporl unity presents itself, 
and tltal cannot come too soon, this 
department may be very advantageously 
consolidated with the principal one in 
London,* 

“ 2. Rrlioion and PiJULic Instruc- 
tion The union oi^tho Irish sees, at 

least of the archiepiscopal ones, wdth 
some one or other in England, would 
seem the most natural w'uy of consoli- 
dating the Chureh of Ireland with ours 
in England. Though the articles of 
both are the same, tlu;ir canons aro 
ditferent. At in’csciit they stand in tho 
anomalous relation in which tho two 
parliaments stood before tho Ihiion of 
1800. By tho uuioii with the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, we have put our Pro- 
testant State in safety : by a similar 
course with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Ireland, it remains to put in 
equal safety our Reformed Church in 
that country. 

“ 3. Law. — M uch of this department 


* Lower down in this column, under the head of Keeper of tlio Records in 
Birmingham Tower,” our antiquarian friends, who have indulged tho expectation 
of founding in Dublin a National School of Historic Literature, may see on how 
frail a basis thev bavo built their hopes, if the plan of which what we aro now about 
to cite is but a subordinate detail, is to be siiftVred to proceed to its coiisummafioii. 

“ An office analogous to that of the Keeper of tho Records at the Tower of Lon- 
don, having the care of such as are consulted by the historian and curious antiquary 
rather than tho man of business. It is clear that, since the Union, all those kinds 
of records, as well as papers and books of tho old privy council, should, for more 
reasons than ono, be kept in tho capital of the United Kingdoiu, at or near tho 
oflico of the Secretary for the Irish Department at Westminster.** 
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ha» boon ahroji*ateil by aofs of parlia- 
luont, aiul muoli moro must iiiul will bo 
so. This and tho two proco<Iin.!^ ib*- 
parl moots aro still too much in tho old 
spirit of a distinct kingdom* and (‘annot 
too soon be consolidated with the parent 
establishment. 

“ 4. Revenue. — A lmost tho whole of 
this department, as it stood in 17<K), 
that is, 80 far as it had not even then 
become obsolete by non-usage, may now 
be considered as abrogated by act of 
parliament. The revenue ostablishment 
is now, as it ought to be, one and entire, 
for the whole United Kingdom. 

“5. PuBi.K' Defence. — This whole 
department, so far as it has not already 
become obsolete by non-usago, may 
now be considered as abrogated by act 
of parliuTiicnt. Tho war establishment 
is now, as it ought to be, owe and entire, 
for the whole United Kingdom/* 

*■ Resides this tabular digest, tho work 
contains an introductory disquisition, 
from the concluding part of which wo 
shall make one other instructive ex- 
tract : — 

“ It is good to repeat here, once for 
all, and for the la.st tinu*, a truth which 
ought not for a momcJit to be dissembled 
or overlooked, that until tiik Law 

AND ChUBCII DEFAUTMENTS ARE IN- 
CORPORATBJD WITH THE PARENT ONES 

IN England, the Union is mfT half 
ACCOMPLISHED. Nor sliould there re- 
main any office ofijjord Lieutenant, or 
any separate state department at ail; 
wdiilc, to administer the national law 
and religion of England "impartially in 
Ireland, English judges only, and Eng- 
lish high clergymen and bislmps, should 
be commissioned in ordinary.” 

These avowals, however, were found 
so inconveniently candid that, after all 
the expon.se8 of the work bad been in- 
curred, its publication was suppressed, 
and the few copies which have found 
their way to the hands of students 
in Ireland, are now only to bo C(»n- 
sulted in the libraries of learned bo- 
dies ; but the policy remains tho same ; 
and we constantly witness the manifes- 
tation of it in suggestions now for the 
removal of the Ordnance Survey Col- 
lections to Southampton— now for the 
transfer to Chelsea of the Royal llo-s^ 
pital — now for the abolition of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant — and now, 
ag^in, after a long intermission, in the 
revival of this destructive scheme, for 
the suppression of our law courts. 

It is true, no one has as yet had the 
Jb^dness to put it forth authoritatively; 


hut, concurrently w'ith those attacks 
by tlie Timcft and by Lord Brougham 
on our <‘Ourts of justice, judges, and 
law officers, there ha.s commenced 
in Dublin the same kind of tentative 
process among the ambitious young 
men of our bar, which, before the 
Union, was tried with so much success 
among our ambitious young members 
of parliament. Londiui is a greater 
field ; a man of talent might there 
gratify his political as well as legal am- 
bition — might represent a horougii on 
his own circuit, and, after gaining 
wealth at court in the morning, might 
gain reputation, perhaps power, in the 
house in the evening. At leavst one 
Iriih lawyer should he employed on 
each siile in every Irish case, while the 
wdiole field of British practice would 
he open to their coin])etition he.sitlcs. 
The circuits would go on as usual ; it 
would be bur the addition of a few 
hours to the journey to the first assize 
town. Then there would he the whole 
legal patronage of England, besiib's 
the numerous new appointments inci- 
dent to the creation of county courts 
of large jurisdiction. We know not 
what more besides ; hut we suppose, if 
the scheme were ripe enough, money 
would not be wanting. 

To the public, the justification of ^ 
the measure would hi? cheap law 
brought home to every man's /loor. 
What is it to the litigant who lives in 
Cork or Donegal, whether every se- 
cond house in Merrion-square he let in 
tenements to indigent roomkoepers ? 
Are they to continue paying forty or 
fifty pounds for the trial of a record, 
that Dublin may enjoy the advantages 
of a quasi aristocracy, when live shil- 
lings would pay the costs of a sum- 
mary decree, for which they will need 
hut an occasional appeal to We.st- 
rainster ? In reference to such sug- 
gestions as these, we can do no better 
than repeat what has been very well 
said on the same subject by a writer 
in the Fress, a new Dublin paper, 
which has the credit of leading the 
way in what wc hope will bo a national 
resistance to this new overt act of 
metropolitan rapacity ; — 

“ Our attention has been called by a 
correspondent, ‘ An Attorney,’ to tho 
project of extending the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions to one 
hundred pounds in civil cases. Jf there 
he, it is manifest that that measure is 
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but another form of that principle of 
centralisation which has been so iu(?cs- 
saiitly and so insidiously oruployed in 
the abduction of tlie institutions of this 
country. 'I’his course lius bi'Cii pur- 
sued without any regard to tin* oblii^a- 
t ions of trutli or t lie conditions of treaty ; 
and with no higher object in \iew than 
the ini mediate a;^f;ramlisenit‘nt of Lon- 
don, and the temporary reduction of 
Irclaiul. The Avorst of tlie mischiefs 
that haves followed from lliis ccntralisa- 
lion policy have been usnnlly inllicteJ 
und<*r cover of some other name, less 
startling* than its on n, an«l the travelliiij:^ 
tilli' of ndbrm or retrene.hmenl has often 
fvcrved tin* purp<»se.s of an incojpiito for 
its disastrous otserations. Tin* result 
has been the disnppearanee of public Iso- 
di“S and institutions, ono after the 
other, until at last the country h.is been 
eom])leteiy deniuh'd, and Dublin has lost 
almost <‘very feature by which «he oui*ht 
1(» be recognised as a nielropoUs. 'i he 
success ol th*‘ (lc.sii»ni of ccntrnli^atioii 
is lr> be (*\|iiainrd 1)\ the e.\isten<;c ofin- 
te>lin<‘ animositi. s rather tli/m by jiopu- 
lar a[»at!iy. As tlie-<* animosities tlc- 
cliiic, the moic distinctly oIU l»ep<r- 
cciv(‘(l Ihetrulli, that a country without 
in’'titutioiis is no imue than a soil Avit li- 
mit interests, and tha'. patriotism is as 
essentiil to tlie prosperity of a, people 
as honesty is to the eharaeter of auiii- 
diA Idua!. 

ll'liiis desii^'U of e'-uti'a’isation .'.uc- 
<‘ee»l, tlie couits will he earried away to 
NVcslnduster, a.U'! if so, tlu' Iri h aitor- 
neys inu^t nmla' up liu'ir mimls eitluu* 
to follow tlu in or to ili .t ribiUe them- 
selves lhrcui'.d>out the dilVenmt counties 
oflrelaml. 'I'lie latter altt-rnativi*, wliich 
would enually result from thv) loss of 
business or from Iho .al'straction of iho 
Ciiiirts, Avouhl “Mve very nearly two lliou- 
saiid praetitl<mer.s to lhirty-1 wo coimtio^ 
to scrauibU* arul stru^ii'le for the paltry 
fees tube yieldi'd by llm mass of mis- 
chievous aiul inirei’ahle litigation forni- 
iui*- llie staple of the inferior courts. An 
instant's relh'Ction u[ion siieli a condition 
of things can load to no other concIn''ion 
than that before the nuasiire should 
ha VI* had three mouths’ cNisteiice the 
iiUoruoyp, as a body, must degenerate, 
and that a period Aery little move re- 
mote Avould witness tho utter degrada- 
liou, if not extinction, of both branches 
of the ](‘gal profession in this coun- 
try. 

“ It has lieon very artfully contrived 
to present this .subject as one in which 
the legal profession alone i.s concerned, 
and to lead the public mind to suppose 
that the question Avas altogether one of 
cheap law. But this is a more pretence, 
a sheer illusion. It is not ‘ cheap law,’ 
it is cheap litigation, and cheap litiga- 


tion i.s at best a pernicious economy. 
Quite beside tho mischievous character 
of the political motive of the measure, 
the social evils with which it is pregnant 
are to he dreaded and avoided. Tho fa- 
cilities for litigationand the temptations 
tit loose sAvearing afforded by these 
courts have been most ilestructivo to the 
moral and industrial habit.s of the pea- 
santry. The scenes of fraud and per*- 
jury Avliich their proceedings ex.hibit 
iiialvc it incumbent on every moral mind 
to resist the (*xt elision of such a juris- 
diction.” 

A common danger teaches men the 
policy as well as the A’iitue uf forbear- 
ance Avith one another. The.?e affronts 
to our jinlges have not been ventured 
on in parliament till after some of our- 
.solves bail .«:how n the example. And 
there is nothing more inischievoys in 
imputations on jiidge.s than this, that 
continnotl aoeu.sations of partiality 
will make the most honest man uii- 
con^oiously incline* against the side of 
hi.s accusers. Respe ct and obedience 
from the suitor are the i»ropor guaran- 
tees for that trancjuillity in the breast 
of tho judge, without which no man 
can he perfectly just. As their Avrit- 
ten patents place them above the in- 
iluenee of the crown, ao the higher 
diploma of public trust and confiilenre 
should place our judges above the in- 
ti iiences of their own feelings. If any 
of them 1)0 conscious of having buffered 
tho cenHnreS||f tlioughtlcss n.ssailants 
to cloud Ihe serenity of hi.>> breast, or 
disturb the operations of his juilg- 
nient, let him profit Avith us in the 
lesson with Avluch our present weak- 
ness and danger may instruct us. As 
regards the question of a withdraAval 
of our law court.<, wc now stand in the 
same position as Buslie, and Plunkct, 
and Saurin stood in relation to the 
project of withdrawing our parliament. 
Virtue alone and respect for ourselves 
can .save us. A new duty of forbear- 
ance, of mutual deference, and scrupu- 
lous abstinence from anything savour- 
ing of levity, is imposed on those’ who 
frequent our courts, whether as 
pleaders, suitors, or spectators ; and, 
with tlie deepest bentiments of respect 
for the judges who preside there, we 
would humbly remind them that th6 
public will expect, on their parts also, a 
demeanor which shall not compromise 
our claim to the continued mainte- 
nance of their authority and presence 
amongst us. 
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THK SEA.MEN OF THE CYCLADES. 

CHAPTER I\*.— .THE ENTERPRISE OF THE HYDRIOTE WIFE. 


A MONTH had elapsed since the sun of 
nature had been for ever hid from the 
eyes of Athanasi Ducas— a month of 
comparative inaction to the Greeks, 
which was now to be redeemed by an 
immediate engagement. The port of 
Hydra presented a scene of great acti- 
vity and excitement ; the vessels which 
were manned and equipped were al- 
ready sailing out of the harbour in the 
direction of Spezzia, where the fleet 
was to assemble, whilst the others 
were hastening their preparations as 
mudh as they could. The town was 
nearly deserted, and the house of 
Athanasi Ducas was perhaps the only 
one from whence the inhabitants hud 
not gone forth that morning to wit- 
ness the departure of those friends 
who were in all probability never to 
return. But there, alone, in a darkened 
room sat the blind man and his faith- 
ful wife — darkened, because Soulta- 
nitza refused to look upon the light 
which was denied to her beloved hus- 
band, and upon whose melancholy, dis- 
torted face her eyes were fixed with 
an expression which, could he have 
seen it, might almost bamcompensated 
for his misfortune. grasped her 
hand tightly, as though to assure him- 
self that he was not alone, whilst from 
time to time a heavy sigh, amounting 
to a groan, burst from his lips. Oc- 
casionally Soultanitza endeavoured to 
rouse him from the bitter despondency 
into which he had fallen, by uttering 
a few soothing words, but he either 
let them pass unheeded or answered 
with angry irritability. 

** Athanasi mou,” she said at length, 
** how long is this darkness which has 
fallen upon your eyes to hang upon 
your spirit also ? It can avail us no- 
thing now t(» mourn 1 you suffer, and 
I suffer with you, but shall we who 
are G^ks give our enemies the power 
to forjt&fall the horrors of the grave 
for ua, and encircle us with its gloom 
the time* Zoi mou, you can 
Ipl tke warm sunshine, you can hear 
Dlip children’s voices sounding mer- 
rily ; you must give up this dark and 
despair !’* 


“ Potti, pote (never, never),** groan- 
ed Athanasi ; ** oh, Christiani, how can 
you ask me even to live I It is not be- 
cause I never more shall see the sun- 
shine or your face, save in my dreams, 
nor because those children at my side 
shall grow up to be men, whilst I re- 
member but the infant faces which I 
last beheld — all this is nothing; but 
to-day — to sit here with my strong arm, 
and willing heart, and the fierce blood 
boiling in my veins, all ready to be 
shed for Greece — to sit here crush e<l 
and tortured, more useless than an old 
man bent with years, or a child not 
yet como to its strength — this is more 
than 1 can bear I yes ; to be hero 
groping with my darkened eyes for 
your weak arm, on which 1 lean in 
manhood’s prime, whilst I hear the 
shouts of those who are going out to 
battle, unaccompanied by him who 
should have been the foremost of them 
all! to think of my three brave vessels, 
for which I beggared those poor chil- 
dren and myself, left useless in their 
strength to-day, when our country 
needs their aid tenfold 1” 

But why should these lie useless?” 
said his wife, can you not send an- 
other to command them in your stead ?” 

‘‘ And whom would you have me 
trust'f ” said Athanasi, fiercely ; “ have 
you forgotten that there is treachery 
amongst our very countrymen ? and 
all those we know to be the faithful 
sons of Greece have gone with their 
own ships to join Miaulis ; since 
this vile plot showed how even Hy- 
driotes can be corrupted by the love 
of gain, there is not one to whom I 
dare entrust the gold with which my 
seamen must be led — that gold which 
is in fact their master, and which they 
would obey, though bought by it to 
serve the enemy I Yes! this were in- 
deed the climax of my sufferings, if my 
own vessels were taken by some traitor 
to fight against us ! No, Soultanitza, 
it is all in vain ; my heart burns with- 
in me, and let the fire prey upon it 
undisturbed, for nothing can save mo 
from my misery.” 

** Ob| that 1 might take your place, 
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and suffer for you,” said Soultanitza, 
with a heavy sigh. 

Might take ray place I” exclaimed 
Athanasi, **and so you might, had you 
the will and the courage of the Spar- 
tan women in the days of old ! You 
might indeed take ray place in lending 
out my vessels to the combat ; it would 
matter little that your hand is weak, 
and that your woman’s heart would 
sicken to shed blood, if you could 
nerve yourself to look on death, and 
meet it where I would have mot it, 
how gladly to you I could entrust the 
gold with which you could guide my 
sailors where you would, and to gain 
which they would fight as though I led 
them on. Hut this is folly ; unless the 
tomb of the Queen of the Amazons 
could open to give up its fearless dead, 
no trernbliug woman now could brave 
the terrors of the battle, though she 
brought the needful succour even to 
Greece.” 

“ And w’herefore not ?” said Soul- 
tanitza, rising calmly from her seat, 
and folding her arms on her breast — 
“ why should not a woman find that 
death most sweet which saved her hus- 
band from despair? Do you not think 
the thunder of the cannon were far 
less terrible to her than Ins least sigh ? 
’J'he horrors and the din of war less 
dreadful than his silent sorrow ? Atha- 
nasi, if by going furtb in your stead, 
erapow^ered by your aulhorily, to lead 
your vessels to the coming strife, I 
can one moment soothe the gnawing 
regret that dwells within your soul, 
with deepest joy do I accept tiie mis- 
sion — unworthily shall 1 fill your place, 
when the wisdom of the warrior is re- 
quired to direct the efforts of your 
soldiers, or his iron haml to strike the 
furious enemy, but worthily, inasmuch 
as wherever the peril is most deadly, 
or the death that comes hand in hand 
with victory most sure and certain, 
there will I conduct your follow^ers to 
give their lives for Greece 1” 

“ Oh, Soultanitza, can it bo ?” ex- 
claimed Aihanasi, his face lighting up 
with a wild exultation, “ could you in- 
deed for my sake thus forget your na- 
ture. Would you indeed have nerve 
to take my plaee and save your hus- 
band from dishonor ; and wherefore 
not, indeed ; brave women have done 
such deeds before! Soultanitza, your 
words have awakened the first gleam 
of hope that has shone upon me in this 


great despair. Yes, the first, the only 
hope, for if my own soul’s brother proved 
a traitor, to whom could 1 confide this 
charge save unto you, bone of my bone, 
and tiesh of my flesh ? Ob, how wil- 
lingly would 1 dwell hero in darkness 
and in solitude, could I but know that 
the wealth 1 sacrificed, and the vessels 
1 have manned were doing service to 
my country in her need ; but, light of 
my heart, is it possible? Can you 
really cast away your fears, your hor- 
ror, Jit the sight of blood ?” 

Athanasi, what are a woman’s 
terrors to a wife's true love ?” said 
Soultanitza ; and though her voice was 
firm as she spoke, the tears gathered 
slowly in her large dark eyes, for her 
heart sunk within her to see how her 
husband’s patriotism overruled all other 
sentiments, how' eagerly he could sacri- 
fice her to his country’s good ; *but, 
this powerful enthusiasm was common 
to all (Jreeks during the wild delirium 
of the i*evolution ; the claims of the 
nearest and dearest of ties were not 
only secondary, hut utterly without 
infiuence, where the welfare of Greece 
was conetTned, 

The Aghios Nicholas himself in- 
spired you this good idea, rny thrice 
beloved,” continued Athanasi, who 
seemed as though renovated with new 
life, ** and, after all, the peril to your- 
self may not be great. Where Mi- 
aul is leads, it surely n^ust be to vic- 
tory, and thecas not one amongst our 
countrymen ^^o would not with his 
life defend the noble wife, who took 
the blind man’s place. Only you 
must steed your heart, my bird, to 
hear the cannon roaring round you, 
to walk through streams of new'- 
slied blood, to look upon the mangled 
dead, and sec the living die ; but these 
you will brave, will you not, for Greece, 
and for your husband ?” 

“ For my husband,” said Soulta- 
nitza, ‘‘and for Greece, I am ready 
showing thus how secondary was with 
her the patriotism thjit weighed so 
powerfully with him. She calmly sat 
down at his feet, and began to consult 
with him on all the arrangements 
which now became necessary after the 
strange resolution they had taken. 
Athanasi was quite right in feeling 
certain that his seamen would readily 
consent to follow and obey his wife, if 
she were armed with the gold, the ta- 
lisman which they did, in fact, obey ; 
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and equally so in fearing that, if he 
did not delegate his authority to one 
thus possessed of power to enforce it, 
some other miglit, indeed, turn the 
aid ho had, at so much cost, pro- 
vi<led f<>r his countrymen, to act most 
powerfully against them. Nor was 
the hold resolution of the Hydriote 
wife so unusual in Greece as it would 
have been elsewhere ; in more than 
one instance, during the revolution, 
the women had rushed to the rescue 
of the men, when they saw them 
about to be overpowered by num- 
bers, and had fought side by side with 
their fathers and husbands! And 
Soultanitzii, energetic and ilevoted as 
she was, spent the remainder of the 
day in making preparations, under her 
husband’s direction, for taking the 
command of the three vessels at once, 
anrh sailing, if possible, with the rest 
'of the squadron the ne.\t day. She 
was anxious to start thus early, as by 
so doing she could place herself under 
the protection of the aged Archbishop 
of Modon, who laid voluntarily of- 
fered to accompany the lleet, in order 
to encourage the troops — a saevinoo 
scarce less great than that of the noble 
wife herself; for the st<»rin.s of life bad 
assuredly raged long enough around 
that venerable head to entitle him, in 
these his last days of earth, to a peat c- 
ful rest in his monastery Ijv day, and 
by night to slumbers rather haunted 
by visions of that worl^to which he 
was hastening fast, thaflfcrokcn by the 
tumults and the strife of this! 

The vessels of Athanasi Dneas had 
for sometime been erpiipped and ready, 
and the three captains to whose direc- 
tion they wore entrusted received, 
wdth the stoical inditfercncc peculiar 
to the East, the singular intimation 
that their master’s wife was to be their 
commander. Amongst men of their 
rank in Greece cuindity is the ;jll en- 
grossing passion, to which even pa- 
triotism must give way. Provided 
.she paid them as handsomely as Atha- 
nasi would have done, they were ready 
to follow wherever she chose to lead, 

A large sum of ready money, raised 
formerly by Athanasi from the sale of 
almost all he possessed, was concealed 
on her person ; and then her husband, 
his features, for the tirst time, assum- 
an expression at once of deep 
imxiety and profound aflection, placed 
In her hand a small two-edged dagger. 
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such as the Greeks habitually wear 
concealed in the long, loose sleeves of 
their dress, telling her, at the same 
time, that he gave her this, not to at- 
tempt to do with her weak hands a 
w^arrior’s munlcrous work, hut tliat 
she might use it only when despair 
should give her strength, if fortune 
turned against them, to plunge it in 
her own heart, rather than hccomo a 
Moslem slave ! At these words the 
beautiful face of the Naxiute lady, 
usually so mild and gentle, assumed an 
expression of disdainful Iriiunph ; with 
a glance of fire, such as an Eastern 
woiuan alone could have causoil to 
Hash from her eyes, she grasped h(»ld of 
the dagger, and thrust it into the H)ld.s 
of her dress, while her lips parted in a 
fierce, proud smile. But just then the 
door opened, and her two little chil- 
dren hounded in to kiss the hands of 
their father before they went to rest. 
At once the mother’s heart gave way, 
dauntless as she was ; Hinging a.'>ido 
the dagger, and elas]>ing them in her 
arms, she hurst into tears like a very 
woman. 

Oiico more, over the gloomy little 
isle of Hydra, there ar«jse a sunlit 
morning, from whose joyous heanKS 
the wife of the blind man wouhl fain 
have veiled her tear-diimned eyes. 
Throughout the sleepless uiglit her re- 
solution had not wavered, though, for 
the last time perhaps, her little cluM 
had sluinberod on her })()Soin ; hut 
there is a stern inHucnce in the so- 
lemn midnight which purifies tin* soul 
from much of the clinging solfi’^hiiess, 
the earth-horii hopes and fears, that 
degrade its iunnoi tality by day ; these 
dark and silent hours are, in some 
sense, like to those more awful still 
when the mortal career is about to 
terminate ; for they, too, draw aside 
for a time the thick veil which our 
folly and our fancy weave over this 
\aiu world ; they force us to look upon 
it in its utter littleness, and they drag 
U8 close to that which is unseen, from 
whence alone we draw the high «aiid 
holy thoughts whose invariable fruits 
are acts of self devotion and bitter sa- 
crifice, such as that which Soultanitza 
was about to accomplish now. 

In tlie lonely vigil we dare not let the 
earthly terrors for a darkening mor- 
row efface from our undying spirits 
the foreknowledge of eternity; but 
when that morrow comes^ when we 
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can trace out again upon the earth, 
which in the clarkneMs seemed most dim 
and vapoiir-lilvo, the path of our own 
pilgrimage, so sieep and rugged, all 
strewn with stones and thorns to 
wound our weary feet — when the 
hriglit heavenly hopes that drove all 
clouds tevrestial from our life’s hori- 
zon make themselves wings, and re- 
turn to their native sphere, then the 
sentiment of our individuality comes 
hack on us with reiiouhled vigour — 
once more our sufferings arc all our 
own ; wo have no part in the hustle 
and activity of the beings round us — 
no symjialhy with the light wliieh is 
awakening thousands to joy and glad- 
ness! Hut, however much all this 
may have been the actual ntate of mind 
<d' Soultaiiitza Uucns, when she rose 
from her sleeples'^ pillow, to enter on 
her unnatural and perilous duty, there 
was certainly no trace of her inward 
strugules on her calm and beautiful 
face. 

It is very rare that such self- 
command, or still more that such 
self-devotion, is to be foun 1 among 
thefJreeksj hut it is a peculiarity of 
this pc'opK* that they can never know 
lukcwarnino.ss either in goo<l <jr evil ; 
there can bo no compromise in their 
resolnlioiis ; whatever tlw*y determine 
on doing is done without reserve or 
limitation — whatever they feel is felt 
to the very uttermost, S('ultanitza 
had resolved that she would sa\e her 
Imshand from dishonor, by going 
fortli to the battle in iiis stead ; but 
sh(‘ was not less decided that none 
sliould know what the rosolutioii cost 
her! Her step was firm, and her 
dark eye tearless, as, loading her blind 
husband by the hand, she w’alked 
though the town to the place of em- 
barkation, followed by her dependents 
and childi'on. All the vessels which 
yet lingered of the vast Hydriote tleet 
were now ready to start together, and 
the city was as one laid waste by a 
pestihuiccl — not a man was to bo seen 
— all had departed to join the troops ; 
even the .aged, whose withered hands 
seemed fit for little else but to he 
joined in prayer, chose rather to be- 
stow the last of their wasted strengfh 
on their beloved Greece, than to use it 
in order to eke out the brief portion 
of their remaining life. The doors of 
all the churches stood wide open, and 
before every altar the priests and the 


women were laid prostrate, wrestling 
in supplication for Greece and her 
defenders I SouUanifza averted her 
head as she passed them, for there 
should have been her place also. 

Her fearless resolution had become 
known over the whole town; and the 
Greeks are ever quickly and power- 
fully moved by any noble deed which 
excites their admiration. As Soul- 
t:initza stepped ou the deck of the 
vessel she was henceforward to com- 
mand, and her husband, tearing 
the bandage from his eyes, turned 
round his disfigured face to the people, 
that all might see why she occupied so 
singular a jiost, one universal shout 
of enthusiasm rose on the air, coupled 
with the name of the devoted wife! 
Hut high above it all, on the mother's 
cars, rang the wall of her young chil- 
dren, as they were borne from hei^last 
embrace. TJiere the aged archbishopj 
whose ship was the first to weigh an- 
chor, lifted n}> his anna to heaven, to 
invoke a Missing on the expedition; 
and the fleet, taking advantage of tlie 
fresh m(»rning breeze, sailed out of 
tlie port, and dispersed itself over 
the blue sea beyond, fill from the 
watch-towers of Hydra, the white sails 
(lessening in the distance) locked but 
like snow-flakes sprinkled on the 
waves. 

The rendezvous which Admiral 
IMianlus had a])p(nnted for the assem- 
bling of tlie imitod fleet was the i.^Iand 
of S]>ezzia ; *ut Soultanitza, before 
proceeding thither, hail receivetl orders 
from her husliand to pass by the island 
of Naxos, in onler to carry away and 
a;)j»ropriate to her own use tw<» brass 
guns, which had been thrown up on a 
deserted fort of the shore from the 
wreck of a Turkish vessel. 

With thefirst dawn of light next day, 
Soultanitza stood, and gazed upon 
that beautiful isle, her onii native 
home, ns it rose up from tin* beaming 
waters before lier — the home she had 
left as a joyous bride! And deeply 
did she feel as she stood there w ith the 
armed soldiers all around, and the 
dagger hanging at her side, the strong 
power of the mysterious link that con- 
nects our tvvo-fold nature, and causes 
tlie purer spirit to bo for ever clogged 
with our humanity. Go where we 
will, bo our purpose wdiat it may, we 
carry within us our earth-born indivi- 
duality, and our thoughts (wheel with- 
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in wheel) revolve around that centre, 
though they have wings to compass at 
will a universe itself! In the bound* 
less desert, with the eternal sky over- 
head, where the uncounted worlds are 
ploughing the limitless ether with thoir 
fiery tread, still does our heart rise and 
fall with the restlessness of our own 
finite hopes and fears ; — amid the 
mighty glaciers, breathing the keen air 
of the inaccessible mountains, we feel 
no chill except the fountain of our hu- 
man tenderness have frozen within us, 
turned to ice by death or treachery ; — 
on the deep sea, where its billows rise 
on wings of foam to howl defiance to 
the angry sky, soft as summer winds 
shall the thunders of the tempest fall 
upon our ears, if the dove-like peace 
have nestled in our own narrow breast ; 
and on the precipice of eternity, where 
denial itself stands ready to draw back 
the curtain that veils a Creator’s mys- 
teries, yet do we turn within to listen 
to the echoes of the songs we sang in 
childhood, and of the voices which were 
the music of our lives 1 Never, till it 
is corroded by the corruption of the 
grave itself, can the strong tie be dis- 
solved that binds our human heart to 
the earth, from whose dust it was 
formed I 

Soultanitza knew that shortly she 
must stand amid the battle and the 
strife, with swift destruction rushing to 
her in the fire of the pealing cannon ; 
yet not for this did her heart grow 
faint as the rich perfume from the 
orange gardens of Naxos stole over the 
wave towards her, hut rather because 
she remembered how, amid these 
bowers, had^awned ami brightened in 
her soul the earthly love for which sho 
was about to perish ; and now she felt 
that he who then had grown to be too 
much her idol, would, if she fell, grieve 
far more over the grave of his patriotic 
hopes than over the lifeless form of 
the wife that had, indeed, been faithful 
to him, even unto death. 

But the vessel drew rapidly nearer 
to the shore ; the exquisite outline of 
the violet-coloured mountains grew 
less tremulously faint ; the green woods 
might be seen waving in the morning 
breeze ; soft sounds, rising in mingled 
music from the murmuring streams, 
and ceaseless tones of the singing birds, 
rushed through the air, and Soulta- 
niUa was right in feeling that it was not 
alone that peculiar brightness which 


ever hangs round her childhood’s home 
which made this sunny isle of Naxos 
scorn to her so very lovely. It is 
lovely, indeed ; and not only is it the 
most beautiful island of the CJyclades, 
hut it is so totally different from all tlie 
others, that one would almost fancy it 
a fragment cast adrift from some fairer 
world — a stray garden of paradise 
floating on the waters. Its beauty is 
like that of a sweet face, ever changing 
in expression ; for it has great majes- 
tic hills clothed in everlasting verdure, 
rearing their heads aloft to catch each 
passing sunhoam ; and deep cool val- 
leys, peaceful and still as those we see 
in our slumbers, when, fainting in our 
earthly pilgrimage, wo sink to sleep, 
and dream of worlds beyond the grave. 
And everywhere it is a very wilderness 
of flowers, for the burning sun seems 
to have no power over it, and summer 
and winter iilike its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion retains its fresh bright green. 
Then there is the range of sparkling 
sunny shore, where Ariadne, the be- 
loved of Theseus, lay reposing in the 
treacherous slumber whose awakening 
was to be despair, as over this same 
billowy sea she saw her god-like lover 
speeding from her side for ever ; and so 
close upon the beach that the spray 
often dashes on the windows of the 
houses, lies the fantastic little town, all 
white and glittering in the sunshine ; 
hut this sweet isle is no portion of an- 
other world ; it is but a part of this 
most rostle.ss and crimc-laden earth ; 
and, therefore, quiet and smiling as it 
appears, for years it has been the scene 
of contention and continual anarchy. 
Why is it ever thus ? 

VVas there no spot, in all the un- 
imaginable range of unknown creation, 
less fair, less beautiful, than this 
our earth, to which the spirit of 
strife might rather have flown to 
make itself a nest? Were there no 
regions of chaos over whose shapeless 
horror the creative word has not yet 
gone forth — no wreck of an extin- 
guished world drifting aimless through 
infinity — no realm of darkness replete 
with silence only, till eternity shall 
bring forth some new universe to peo- 
ple it ? — no better victim, in short, than 
this our mother earth, that floats so 
bright and beautiful upon the blue 
ether, begirt with those pure skies that 
are the mirror wherein she sees reflected 
the glory of her Maker, thus to be laid 
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waste by that most deadly power 
which steals’ into the breast of every 
iflath and breathes forth in poison 
from his lips, till over all things it 
sprefids an unseen blight, causing the 
creation, that to us appears so calm 
and bright, in angels’ eyes to seem 
most dark and foul* No 1 here in her 
labouring breast by siti the seeds were 
sown of everlasting strife ; and wher- 
ever her bowers are most green, her 
flowers most bright, that fatal germ 
seems to bear the deadliest fruits ! 

If none of the isles of Greece are so 
fair as Naxos, none, certainly, are so 
distracted and miserahle. The pretty 
little town, built on a rising ground, 
is divided into two parts, connected 
only hy a huge strong gate. The 
upper portion is inhabited solely by 
V^enotians, the descendants of those 
(conquerors who once added the pos- 
session of most (‘f these islands as so 
many jcjwels to the crown of their 
ijueenly city ; and the lower part is 
]»eop]ed exclusively hy Greeks. The 
animosity and feuds between the two 
bonder the united towns a scene of 
perpetual warfare. The Italians have 
retained, wdth the most extraordinary 
^ tenacity, through the lapse of so many 
ages, all the customs and manners of 
tlio country that was once their own ; 
they have rigidly avoided all intermar- 
riage, have strictly adhered to their 
own language, and still more tena- 
ciously have clung, not only to the 
doctrines, hut to the minutest form of 
the Homan Catholic ('hurch. During 
the revolution, this latter peculiarity 
caused the enmity of the (ireeks to 
take the form of actual persecution ; 
for fis Romanists, the Latins professed 
to live independent of the Hellenic 
authorities, and openly declared their 
good w'ill to Turkey. 

Soultanitza remembered many sad 
details of this civil war, as we may 
justly call it. The circumstances of 
her own life had, indeed, been greatly 
influenced by it ; for she had, when 
very yonng, inspired an attachment, as 
lasting as it was sincere, in the son of 
one of the most noble of the Venetian 
families. 

Isolani had vainly endeavoured to 
overcome the prejudices of all parties, 
in order to obtain her as his wife. 
Soultanitza's father, a sturdy old 
Greek, declared he would sooner de- 
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stroy her with his own hands, tfian se^ 
his child a renegade to Greece, and 
she never forgot how, from that hour 
of disappointment, the young Italian 
became a changed and miserahle man, 
with hitter words ever on his lips, and 
a restless death-seeking evident in all 
his actions, though to herself it was a 
matter of comparative indifference, as, 
in common with all other Greek maid- 
ens, she was duly impressed with the 
belit>f that the person whom her pa- 
rents should present to her as her 
future husband would certainly be 
one peculiarly fitted to he loved, ho- 
noured, and obeyed — a principle which 
she found it easy to carry into effect 
when she was eventually given to 
Athanasi Ducas. 

Soultanitza entered the harbour of 
Naxos only to con\municate to the 111" 
habitants the probable .ipproach of the 
naval combat, which might decide the 
fate of Greece ; but she there heard 
of an event which, although it had 
occurred some time before, had only 
now become known in the more dis-' 
tant i^lan«^s. Tliis was the murder of 
the Scioto hostages — a deed of horror 
committed, it was said, at the instiga- 
tion of the sultan himself, w'hich had 
drawn, as it were, a veil of blood 
across the eyes of every Greek, and 
turned each one rather into a resolute 
and desperate assassin, than a gene- 
rous defender of his country. Soulta- 
mt/a had ample proof, in the exaspe- 
ration of her own seamen at the news, 
of the effect it was likely to produce 
in the fleet ; and feeling convinced 
that matters had now reached a crisis, 
and that a general and immediate en- 
gagement would be the result, she 
gave orders instantly to proceed to 
the spot where the guns lay embedded 
in the sand, in order to join without 
delay the allied forces at Spezzia. 

It was on a desert spot of the shore 
of Naxos that the wreck had tak$n 
place, and it was evening, long before 
the sailors had succeeded in transfer- 
ring the weighty spoil to their own 
vessels. Soultanitza sat on the deck 
watching them while they Laboured, 
and to all appearance she was calm 
and serene, though in a few hours 
she would, probably, seek in vain with 
her delicate feet to escape from a 
scene of carnage, and her feeble hands 
to struggle with some butchering 
2 M 
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enemy. Yet dauntless and resolute 
as she appeared to her followers, hea- 
vily beat the heart whose life-blood 
soon might be drained to ibe last drop 
by Moslem knives ! Her thoughts 
were dark with that nameless dread — 
that unconquerable shrinking of the 
human flesh from its mysterious decay 
— which haunts the soul through 
every stage of life, and deepens as the 
closing scene comes on. She felt that 
she was drawing nigh io the presence 
of the Great Mystery that sits en- 
throned on the threshold of eternity, 
veiled in the irnpenetrahle pall, be- 
neath whose sombre folds each living 
mortal passes, and is seen no more ; 
and there is nut a thought more bitter 
than that which now oppres'^ed her, 
in Jhe dread that she sliould die iin- 
, pitied and alone amid the tumult of 
the battle strife, without one gentle 
friend «'it hand whoso hreaftt might he 
a pillow to her dying head ; for mure 
than ever at the gates of death we 
yearn for the human love that bright- 
ened our departed life; though it is 
assuredly a strange ambition with 
which we arc possessed, that thus 
constrains us, when we fall beneath 
the sure and universal doom, to claim 
the sympathy of th<ise who, like our- 
selves, must share the curse. 

As thus the patient wife sat dream- 
ing over her approaching fate, among 
the rude and noisy sailors, suddenly 
she heard the sound of an approach- 
ing vessel, though in the darkness 
she could distinguish nothing, till, 
gliding beneath the prow of her own 
frigate, a white-sailed mistico ap- 
peared for ail instant within the cir- 
cle of their lights, and pas.si ng on 
within the shadow, came to an an- 
chorage alongside. Before Soulta- 
nitza had time to ascertain whether 
the new-comers were friends or foes, 
one of them, whose dress she could 
distinguish as being that of a Greek, 
leaping from the deck of tlie mistico, 
swung himself by a rope up the side of 
the frigate, and in another instant 
stood motionless before her. With a 
single glance she recognised the com- 
panion and friend of her youth, tho 
Venetian Naxiotu. 

Isolani here ! — can it he ?’' she 
exclaimed, in astonishment, for the 
Italians of Naxos disdain to wear the 


Hellenic costume, and at the towm she 
had been told that of late they had 
actually risen in arms openly to favour 
the 'Furks. 

Did you expect to sec him else- 
where when Soultanitza Ducas was in 
danger ?" he said. I come to re- 
ceive (till life is exhausted) every blow 
wdiich is destined for you !’* 

** Bhile iTiou, this must not be,** 
said Soultanitza. “ Yon artMio Greek, 
and wherefore should you waste your 
young existence for a cause in which 
you have no interest ?’* 

You say truly that 1 am no Cireek,” 
he answ ered ; ‘‘ I have no country — I 
belong to none ; I have no hope — no 
home on earth ! You do not know, 
perhaps, that sitice you left your na- 
tive Naxos, your countrymen have 
risen up against our people, a»id well 
nigh driven them from tho town. In 
the alfray our house was burnt to 
the ground, my father .slaughtered, 
and (mr little property destroved ! 1 

alone of my family was left friendless 
and aimless in this w'orld. There re- 
mained for mo hut to choose heiweeii 
the refuge of the (-atholic monastery 
at Santorin, whiTO they say men learn 
so strangely to forget tlie sorest evils, 
and that far surer asylum w'hieh a 
quiet grave can oiFer ! [ have chosen 

the re.st in which there are no dreams ; 
and 1 never knew how bright a thing 
an earthly hope can he till now', when 
it whispers to me that I shall lie down 
in that last slumber at your feet, iny 
soul’s sister !” 

Sonltanitza would still have remon- 
strated against tlio young Italian thus 
sacrificing his life on behalf of the 
people whose feuds with his race had 
so embittered it; hut he interrupted 
her by saying — 

“ Soultanitza, remember thi.s ! Had 
Athanasi besought you not to peril 
your life for liis sake, ho would have 
spoken in vain.** 

Then .she felt that hi.s re.soIution was 
not to be broken, and that there re- 
mained no alternative hut to accept 
his offer of such w'elcomc aid. She 
turned away, rejoicing in the thought, 
that among.st the fierce and restli‘ss 
crew over wliieh .she vvas placed in 
command, there was, at least, one on 
whom she could rely for assistance 
and advice. 
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A FRESH breeze sprung up in the 
night, and early next day the three 
vessels sailed in amongst the tieet as- 
sembled before the biirren, uninterest- 
ing island of Spez/.ia. Soultanitza 
was at once sent for on board of the 
admirals fliig-sliip, to assist at the 
conference which was to decide their 
future proceedings. The few simple 
words with which the good Mlaulis 
addressed the assembled troops were 
amply sufficient spur them on to 
energetic deeds, when every man 
amo»ig.st them was fired with such en- 
thusiastic ardour. 

(.‘onntrvmeii !” he said, wc are 
ahout to fight f<»r all the mo'^t precious 
advantages in the world — our faith 
and our freedom! 'fhe first is hoi}’, 
an<l God is with us ; the secoml is our 
inheritance, and tile iiialieuable right, 
not only of (Greeks, hut <if every 
enlighleiicd nation. To arms! iny 
friends ! for our only hope is in heaven, 
and in our own resolution to live vic- 
torious, or die fighting !”* 

Then gravely they proceed«*d to 
examine into their present position. 
Kverylhing now temh'd to prove to 
the (ireek conimandcrs tluitsome bold 
and resolute m(^'l^ure must speedily he 
taken. The Tui’ki.sh ilcet hud been 
reinforced from ( Constantinople ; and 
they were aware that if, by soin(‘ deci- 
sive blow, they did not paraly/c it 
before it was further .strengthened l>y 
the k'gyptiaii .«ijua<lroii, the destruc- 
tion ot their islands must ho inevi- 
table. Kvcmi as it was the odds W’cre 
fearfully against them : the largest of 
their vessels did not carry above 
twenty guns, whilst the Turks had six 
line- of- battle ships alone. The tlag- 
ship of Kari Ali was an eighty-four 
gun-shi]>, and the murder of the Sciote 
hostages had awfully proved what 
mercy the (5 reeks miglit expect if 
overpowered, though it rendered them, 
at the same time, greedy of dcath,^ if 
they might but obtain it as the price 
of their revenge. They were, there- 
fore, unanimously agi’eed, without de- 
lay, to attempt at once some bold 
attack, by means of their fire-ships. 


in which their principal force consist- 
ed, as they possessed eight of them. 

But while the archbishop, the ad- 
miral, and the several commanders, 
stood pondering on the manner in 
which this resolution was to be car- 
ried into effect — remembering, per- 
haps, that he who should suggest such 
a deed of daring as alone could save 
them now, would also, probably, be 
called upon to execute it himbelf-— a 
young Bsarriote .«aiIor stepped modestly 
forward, and requested permission to 
carry into effect a plan which be had 
formed. livery eye was instantly 
turned on him with re.spcct and atten- 
tion ; for this (piiet and unassuiAing 
])erson was one who }jad already dis- 
tinguished himself by various noble 
oxjiloifs — one wlu-m a well-informed 
wril or states to have been the most 
brilliant pattern of heroism that 
(frteco in any age has had to boast of 
— a. heroism springing from the purest 
motivi'S, unalloyed by ambition or ava- 
rice and wh<> at this day oocupies a 
high post in the ministerial cabinet of 
the eounlry, to which, up to the pre- 
sent hour, ho has been so fortunately 
j»re'^erved. 

Vut even the naval captains, accus- 
tomed as they were to e.xpect the most 
reckless bravery, and com{)lete self- 
sacrifice, from Con.^tantine Kanaris, 
were thumlerstruek at the proposal he 
now made. IIo demanded that he 
should be put in command of a hru- 
lot, with a crew of some fifietm men ; 
that anotiier fire-ship should be simi- 
larly «H(iiipped, with a bold commandor 
provided, and with an o.scv>rt to follow 
at a distance, and pick up the brulo- 
tlcrs when the conflagration com- 
menced ; he proposed to run right into 
the midst of the sultan’s armament, 
and set fire to the flag-.shii> of the 
Capital! Pasha himself I 

This project of extraordinary dar- 
ing might be, if successful, the deci- 
sive blow which should at last shiver 
to atoms the chains that bound the 
Hellenic realms in the Moslem sway ; 
but it was one of these desperate ven- 
tures by which men, playing with a 


A literal translation of the admiral’s speech. 
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bold hand at the game of life, win 
to themselves at once a noble fame of 
a sanguinary grave. There seemed 
little chance that those who were 
dauntless enough to put the scheme 
into execution would be spared to be- 
hold either’ its failure or success. But 
Kanaris appeared to consider the loss 
of a few lives, including his own, a 
matter of perfect inditference where 
the interests of Greece W'ere concern- 
ed. The admiral and his counsellors 
Vere necessarily too happy to accept 
his offer, provided he could find others 
Us resolute as himself to join the ex- 
pedition. But there is no mere natu- 
ral influence so irresistible to our weak 
humanity as that of example. It is. 
Indeed, a dreadful power which we do, 
each one of us, possess, by this means, 
to move the sOuls of others to good or 
evil. The unpretending courage and 
enthusiastic patriotism of Constantine 
Kanaris had not been displayed in 
Vain. George Pepinis, an experienced 
Hydriote captain, advanced, and vo- 
lunteered to command the second hru- 
lot, whilst thirty-two sailors offered to 
accompany them. Kanaris further 
asked that two corvettes, a brig and a 
Schooner, should bo given him as an 
escort 5 and as this also was a service 
of great danger, the admiral again 
refused to single out himself any of 
the captains for such a post, prefer- 
ring to accept the voluntary offer of 
their lives. 

To the astonishment of all present, 
the first to demand so dangerous a 
preference was the wife of the blind 
Hydriote ! Kven while tlie admira- 
tion of all was excited by the noble 
resolution of Soultanitza, as she stood 
there, calm and serene, awaiting the 
permission to enter on the terrible 
strife, against which, doubtless, her 
whole nature revolted ; they were 
constrained, in very pity, to dissua<Ie 
her from so perilous an excess of self- 
devotion. 

^‘Cori mou (my daughter),” said 
the old archbishop, approaching her, 
“ thrice favoured of heaven is your 
husband, whom men call so unfor- 
tunate ! Who would not barter the 
light of their eyes for a wife so de- 
voted and so truel But is it not 
enough that, through your faithful 
love, his name will be honoured by 
posterity as the defender of his coun- 
try ? Why should you, unasked, take 


on yourself the very post that is most 
difficult and dangerous ?” 

** Despoti mou,” answered Soulta- 
nitza, as she bent submissively to kiss 
his hand, “ I am little fitted to know 
how the warrior's duty should bo 
performed. This only do I know, 
that wherever the danger was certain 
and most terrible, there Athanasi 
Ducas would have been, and there his 
substitute must be ! My task is easy 
to be understood, for I have but to 
carry his name unstained wherever 
death is, and victory may be.’* 

“ Pethia (children),” said the arch- 
bishop, turning to the assembled 
people, “ what, I ask you, ought the 
sons of Greece to be, if her daughters 
are like this wH>man ?” 

Soultanitza's request was granted, 
and three other ships having been 
appointed to accompany her, the 
hazardous . expedition was fixed to 
take place that very night, for there 
was no moon ; and as the Turks never 
fight in the dark, they w'crc the more 
likely to take them by surf>rise. 

It was now early in the morning, 
but they prepared at once to set out, 
for the Ottoman fleet lay in the roads 
of Scio, and even the fresh breeze that 
now favoured them might barely 
bring them in contact with the enemy 
in time. Kanaris gave all the neces- 
sary directions calmly and promptly, 
with a stern and settled resolution 
imprinted on his countenance, which 
made him look as though, uncon- 
sciously ’ to himself, the power of the 
terrible anathema which the Scioto 
mourners had sent up in the face of 
that heaven where eternal justice is 
enshrined, had come forth and settled 
upon him, constraining him to be their 
swift avenger. 

All was ready at last ; a barrel of 
gunpowder was placed in the boat, 
that they might blow themselves up, 
rather than be taken if unsuccessful, 
and the admiral’s ship was already 
crowded with the crews of the various 
vessels who assembled to take leave of 
the adventurers. Then those thirty- 
four brave men, the probable term of 
whose mortal life had shrunk sud- 
denly to so brief a space, advanced, 
and kneeling down before the arch- 
bishop, demanded from him the pledge 
of that which is everlasting. In the 
prime of strength and energetic man- 
hood, lit up by the full blaze of the 
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glorious sun, whose setting each one 
believed he never more should see, 
they made themselves ready for death, 
and for its dread offspring, immor- 
tality, receiving the holy communion 
from the trembling hands of the aged 
bishop, whose tears rained down upon 
their noble heads as he blessed them. 
When they had concluded, he lifted 
up his voice in that solemn old chant 
which, from century to century, amid 
all the degradation and the infamy 
of Greece, has still ascended from her 
violilted altars, as the confession of 
that true faith, which, once implanted 
in the land by divine authority, no 
jnortal power has been able to expel ; 
and as the old man's fe(‘hle tones 
arose, the thousands all around caught 
up the strain, and answered back, till 
the wide expanse of heaven seemed to 
till with the sacred melody. 

And there was music sounding also 
on theflag-ship of the 'J'urkish admiral, 
on the night which followed this same 
day, as the countless vessels of the 
Ottoman duet lay motionless on the 
dark bosom of the midnight sea. All 
was still and silent round them ; plea- 
sant was the soft darkness of the moon- 
less sky to the eyes of the luxurious 
Moslems after the fierce glai c of day, 
refreshing the breezes that floated 
over them, as they reclined upon their 
downy pillows ; and they had vowed 
that this their last night of rest should 
he one of boundless amusement, for 
they designeil next day to sail from 
tluir resting-place, to carry swift 
destruction on the three devoted is- 
lands. There was music, therefore, 
sounding from the flag-ship — sweet 
music, for it came from the soft, low 
tones of women’s voices, and it sounded 
not the less melodious that the words 
they spoke were false as the smiles 
with which they met their dreaded 
master’s eye. 

Here lay Kara Ali, the solo com- 
mander of this royal armament, lis- 
tening, in dreamy idleness, to those 
gay, light songs, while his strong 
hands (to the unveiled gaze of angel’s 
eyes, so foully stained with ineffaceable 
blood) were employed in recklessly 
tearing to pieces the fragrant flowers, 
that his slaves had toiled o%er the 
burning Sciote mountains to And for 
him that day ; and his fancy caused to 
mingle with the soft, harmonious 
strains the sweeter music of the day« 


dreams on which he pondered — the 
cries, the prayers of the rebels, whom 
he hoped to crush beneath his haughty 
foot so soon. Once that evening, about 
sunset, bis pleasant reverie had been 
disturbed by the sudden appearance of 
what seemed to bo two brigs, followed 
by four small vessels at a considerable 
distance. As they approached, the 
Turks had perceived that they had 
tho French and Austrian colours fly- 
ing, but they had come so near that 
in spite of this friendly signal, they 
had hailed them, and warned them to 
keep off. ’['he strange vessels tacked 
accordingly, and almost instantly dis- 
appeared in the deep shadow's of tho 
brief tide-light. Then the rose-co- 
loured lamps had been lit, the banquet 
had been spread, and the Turks 
abandoned themselves undisturbed to 
the festivities of the night. Tho only 
persons permitted to remain on the 
quarter-deck where Kara Ali lay, 
w'ore the Imaum, who had consecrated 
his splendid banner, the astrologer, 
who had predicted that it should go 
befiire him to innumerable victories, 
and DiamantU, n^clining on a mat, 
with his young child by his side. 

It is an undoubted fact that there 
cannot exist a nature altogether de- 
praved. Some one redeeming point 
must always remain, some pure impulse, 
unwillingly fostered, it may be, by the 
guilty man, in which we shall find 
the link that connects them with all 
the noble and the good among his fel- 
low men, proving him indeed to 
hi* a partaker in that same humanity, 
whose capabilities, at the outset 
of existence, are so wonderful, for 
sinking to the deepest corruption, 
or rising to the most exalted holi- 
ness — the first germ of evil may come 
to a terrible fruition within the soul ; 
the taint may spread and spread, till 
that undying spirit presents the foul 
image of the plague-stricken victim ; 
but still one place unsullied will remain, 
one green spot in tho desolate wilder- 
ness — a feeble clue, by which we can 
trace hack its origin to the immacu- 
late Creator. The w'orst and deadliest 
of passions had made a frightful havoc 
in the heart of Diamantis, turning it, 
as it were, into a horrible sepulchre, 
where all things good and pure lay 
dead — all bitter thoughts, all generous 
qualities. Yet there was a touch a 
noble nature still in his deep absorbing 
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love for his gentle boy, and he clung 
all the more fondly to the object of 
this one holy affection, that to all other 
human beings ho seemed to bear a fierce 
revengeful hate. 

Diamantis held the soft hands of his 
child within his own ; he loved to feel 
the beating pulses of the strong young 
life that promised length of days to the 
existence he so passionately cherished. 
He gazed into the clear dark eyes, and 
smoothed the hair upon the spotless 
forehead. Suddenly he started; for 
a strange sound seemed to him to rise 
above the melody of the young slave’s 
songs ! 

It was then just midnight, the dark- 
ness was intense, the lamps, hung on 
the cordage, alone cast a hiint circle of 
light round the flag-ship, llcyond this 
Diamantis could not see, but the sound 
<was as of the rushing of a vessel 
through the deep dark waters. He 
saw that the Capitan Boy heard it also, 
for ho started up, and at a sign from 
him, the slaves ceased their music. 

Diamantis advaiiced to his side, and 
they listened. Now could they dis- 
tinctly hear the bounding of a light 
ship through the dashing weaves, and 
even the rustling of its sails in the fresh 
night breeze ! The countless numbers 
of the Ottoman fleet lay each one mo- 
tionless on the black waters ; yet surely 
it could be no enemy who thus came 
rushing headlong through the very 
midst of that tremendous fleet. Nearer 
and nearer comes the mysterious tread 
of the invisible ship ; they can distin- 
guish by the sound that it is bearing 
down right on the vessel of the Turk- 
ish admiral. In a voice of thunder, 
Diamantis gives the word of command 
that rouses into action all the slumber- 
ing crew. It is too late ! From the 
thick darkness that envelopes still this 
flying mystery', a voice answers back 
that warlike shout as with an echo ; 
but it is no echo, for Kara Ali springs 
to his feet as he recognises the ancient 
war-cry of the imperial arms of By- 
zantium — the triumphant call of ‘^Vic- 
tory to the Cross.’’ In another instant 
the swift bark, freighted with destruc- 
tion, sweeps round the stately line-of 
battle ship. One moment the lights 
from the splendid deck gleam on the 
Hellenic banner, where the white cross 
IS emblazo'ned, and on the stern figure 
oHjhtknwiBf as he stands upright, with 
the fatal match all ready in his despe- 


rate hand. On whirls the brig : with 
a sure and a steady purpose it grap- 
ples the prow of that gigantic vessel. 
The anchor is cast ; the brulot inex- 
tricably linked to its inagniflcent foe ! 
Then the shout, Victorious 1” rises 
again ; the well-directed match is !ip- 
plied, and with a loud crash the fire- 
ship bursts into flame ! The Greeks 
flung themselves into the launch which 
they had in tow, severed the rope w'ith 
the quickness of lightning, and darted 
away unscathed and unwounded. 

Their terrible purpose was accom- 
plished in an instant — the Are held that 
gorgeous ship in its deadly embrace I 
The roaring of the flames might be 
heard afar off, as they rushed along 
licking the sides of the stately vessel, 
that shivered and groaned in their ter- 
rible power, like a mortal in agony ; 
then an ominous sound, which was as a 
dread passing bell to unnumbered souls, 
warnqd off all those who would have 
succoured this ship of the doomed. It 
was the terrible report of the guns 
going off, deterring the other vessels 
of the fleet from approaching. No aid 
could be given— the monster vessel, 
quivering and reeling, must be loft to 
its fate. The hold was full of gun- 
powder ; — when the greedy flames 
reached that spot, it would be shivered 
to atoms 1 There Avere two thousand 
two hundred and eighty six souls on 
board, with the deep waters all around. 
From this terrible scene, night, the 
holy and still, seemed utterly soared 
away ; tire light Avas vivid as that of 
day, for the fierce conflagration blazed 
red and high, till even the people of 
Smyrna gazed wondering on the lurid 
glare crimsoning the sky ; and the 
noise was fearful, for the rapid report 
of the cannon, which no mortal hand 
fired, mingled with the shrieks of the 
strong men fighting with death. 

Kara Ali, the lord of that magnifi- 
cent fleet, the prince, the tyrant, the 
pampered minion of luxury, stood up- 
right on the deck, with his beautiful 
slaves lying round him, like flowers 
mown down by the gale, and death, 
present death, rushing towards him on 
the Avings of the flame. Oh, for one 
yard of firm earth for him, the pos- 
sessor of lands without limit! oh, for 
one draught of cold water, while the 
countless fountains of his palace gar- 
dens were falling in showers of spray I 
oh, for one breath of the free air of 
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heaven, of which his hundreds of vas- 
sals may drink such deep draughts at 
their will ! Can it he that he is left 
thus unaided to perish ? Are not all 
these his slaves that are crouching 
round? But they bow to the power 
of the terrible fire, and nut unto Inm : 
yes, they leave him to peribh ! — that 
fire has riven their chains I This is 
one of the good things which death can 
offer, and that is freedom ! Each man 
has a life — that life is in peril — what 
other master can he have than the in- 
stinct of self-proservation ? They have 
launched the boats — they are crowding 
into them. Tw'O have foundered and 
gone down with the weight of their 
living load. One yet remains ; it is 
well nigh filled ; hut Diamantis has his 
precious child in his arms ; what won- 
der that with a steady foot he leaps 
into it, and with an iron hand tlrives 
back the impetuous crowd, whilst he 
ai<ls Kara Ali to descend from the 
burning vessel, and takes a place by bis 
side ! Even in that hour of terror, ho 
thought of his child’s future interest; 
if they yet should escape, he should sec 
him a prince, w'hoao father had saved 
the great admiral’s life ! 

Ilow the beautiful women he had 
brought with him clung shrieking to 
Kara Ali, as he fled from the perishing 
ship ! The fair faces he had h>ved 
yvvra all blaekened and scorrhed with 
the flames. The light dresses Were 
Ida/ing, till the delicate limbs were 
writhing in agony ; the despairing 
grasp of their arms embraced him, hut 
he dashcil them aside ; ho spurned 
them with liis flying feet; he had 
bought them for the pastime and plea- 
sure of Ills life: but it was that life 
itself that he sought for now ! So he 
tore them utf ; he left them to perish, 
whilst convulsed with tlio fierce hope 
that death would be outdone yet ; he 
flung himself down in that bark of de- 
liverance! J 5 ut the curse of the 
Scioto mourners, unseen, floated over 
bis head ! His doom followed close at 
his heels — a burning must fell from 
tkc ship, as though guided by invisible 
hands: it crushed him beneath its 
weight, and it sank the boat ! He is 
mortally wounded, but still he lives ; 
he rises up from the crimsoned sea. 

“A thousand purses to him who 
shall bear me to the shore,” ho cries. 

Two expert swimmers at that call 
turn back from the beach ; they are 


fast approaching ; they carry him be- 
tween them to the land in safety. 
There he was met by Abdi, the Pasha 
of Scio, who, with the whole of the 
Mahoiiiedans of the island, had come 
dow'ii to the shore in dismay, to wit- 
ness the catastrophe they could not 
avert. Mourning, and cursing the 
victorious Greeks, they received the 
dying Capitan Bey in their arms, and 
turned to bear him to some place of 
shelter. But the death agony of the 
proud Kara Ali had already begun! — 
he writhed in their grasp, and be- 
sought them to lay him down on the 
ground ; they obeyed, and placed him 
on the sand a few yards from the 
water’s edge ; he opened his eyes, to 
look round once more on the world 
that for him was passing away, with 
the lust thereof, and then a shyiek 
burst from his pale lips, wrhich n(\, 
pang from the rending asunder of body 
and soul could ever have wrung from 
the haughty man. 

Where have you laid me, oh, tor- 
mentors?” ‘he shrieked out. Take 
me away — drag mo hence — this place 
is accursed!” 

Abdi Pasha and his attendants 
looked round in surprise; but when 
they saw what sight had power, with 
its horror, to overmaster the horror 
of death, they lifted up their hands in 
supci’fttitious awe, and exclaimed — 

‘•Allah il Allah l”-.God is God 1 
Unconscious instruments of a terrible 
justice, they had placed him to die 
among the criimbliiig skeletons of the 
Scioto liostag^s. 

“ Take me away,” still moaned out 
the dying man : “there is life in these 
mouldering bones ! they will rise up 
to fall on me !’* 

To his fascinated gaze, all dim with 
the films of death, each menacing skull 
seemed to assume the expression of 
the torture in which it had died I 
He strove to raise himself up, and 
crawl from the spot; but the effort 
drove the tide of life hack from his 
heart. There was a gasp — a shiver — 
then his 0703 opened with an upturned 
gaze of unspeakable agony, as though 
the purity of that heaven had blasted 
his sight I One moment the departing 
of the soul shook his frame with a 
fierce convulsion ; then it sank in the 
stillness of death, and the glare of the 
vast conflagration showed another 
corpse added to the dead hostages of 
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Scio — even that their murderer 
himself I — and tho unredi;emcd ana- 
thema of those who bewailed them 
ceased to disturb tho serenity of the 
realms above 1 * 

In terror and silence, awe-struck by 
the power that had manifested itself 
in that place, the pasha and his vassals 
remained by the new-made dead, to 
watch the coming destruction of the 
gorgeous vessel he had called his own. 
Three-quarters of an hour the great fire 
blazed on before the explosion took 
place. It took all that time for the flames 
to eat their way through the polished 
wood of the admiral’s ship — to kindle 
the rich folds of the silken curtains — to 
devour the treasures he had bought 
with the price of blood — to struggle 
a moment with the strong life in the 
iroft frame of his bondsmen, and rush 
*on victorious, thirsty as ever, to twine 
themselves round the corpses of the 
fair young slaves — till a light wreath 
of smoke, curling up from a heap of 
ashes, was all that remained of their 
beauty, their youth, and their misery 1 
but at last the vital spot was touched — 
a tremendous report was heard, loud 
as those thunders of heaven itself, 
which 1 sometimes think are the 
echoes of requiems sung in the spheres 
over worlds when they perish — the 
flag-ship blew up with a terrible crash 
— far and near the burning fragments 
were scattered around, dealing death 
and destruction on every ship where 
they fell — the huge burning mass 
heaved for a moment on the bosom of 
the agitated sea, and then it plunged 
down through the hissing waters, and 
disappeared for ever, sending up a 
great column of dense black smoke, 
which hovered for a moment over the 
scene of the catastrophe, and then 
dispersed itself through the sky, whose 
pure stars it dimmed with sulphureous 
vapour. 

When this terrible event occurred, 
the crowds of Mahomedans who sur- 
rounded the admiral’s corpse on the 
shore, bent their bodies to the earthy 
and uttered tho ipost lamentable cries. 
Two thousand twohundred and eighty- 
six persons had been on hoard of the 
lost ship, and a hundred and eighty 


alone survived, having been saved be- 
fore the explosion by bwiiuming to the 
shore, or supporting themselves on 
the floating spars ; and the number of 
the slain included nearly all the cap- 
tains of the Ottoman fleet. 

Kanaria and his brave companions, 
meanwhile, full of joy and exultation, 
had been picked up on their raft by 
one of the schooners of their escort, 
and along with the brig commanded 
by Soiiltanifza, they now proceeded to 
take up Pepinis and his followers, 
whose attempt had not been crowned 
with so signal a success as that of Ka- 
naris, sufficiently proving that it w'as 
the boldness and skill of the latter 
alone which had ensured his extraor- 
dinary victory. 

The Hydriote brulot directed by 
Pepinis bad attacked the vessel of the 
Heala Bey, which contained the trea- 
sure ; and although the Turks suc- 
ceeded in getting clear of the fire-ship, 
it continued to drive about the road- 
stead in a state of combustion, till it 
set fire to another two-decker. In 
short, the confusion in the Ottoman 
fleet wjis complete. The Turks, in 
consternatioti, cut their cables, and 
fled, they scarce knew w’hither ; and 
indeed had the Greek squadron been 
at hand to take advantage of their 
dismay, the whole Turkish armament 
might have been annihilated. As it 
was, however, the brave little hand of 
Greeks now prepared to retire at once 
to announce to their countrymen their 
wonderful triumph over the Ottoman 
host, and they set sail again, quietly 
and in order, passing close to the spot 
where the line-of-battle-ship had sunk. 
Terrible traces of the catastrophe yet 
lingered on the troubled waters — dead 
corpses drifting to and fro — blackened 
fragments of the wreck, and here and 
there a broken raft or shattered boat, 
to which clung a few feeble survivors, 
who had not yet reached the shore. 
These — if the Greeks recognised in 
them some of the dead (^apitan Bey*s 
Christian slaves — they saved at once ; 
but when in the name of the Prophet 
their succour was asked by the drown- 
ing victims, they glided on unheeding. 
Soullanitza stood on the poop of her 


• The above account of the death of Kara Ali, and the other details of this extra- 
ordinary exploit of Kanaris, are strictly true. The Capitan Bey literally expired 
jiinong the corpses of his victims. 
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vessel, with Isolani by her side, hold- 
ing her STiiall hands clasped on her 
bosom, to quell the' emotions that were 
swelling within her at the scenes of 
horror and of death she had been 
called on to witness. The breeze was 
blowing fresh ; they were passing ra- 
pidly over the scene of the late ex- 
plosion, when suddenly Soultanitza 
uttered a cry, and pointed to the 
fragment of a Turkish launch floating 
near, on which, by the first beams of 
the morning sun, she perceived a man 
attempting, with a broken oar, to ad- 
vance his precarious bark towards the 
shore, whilst a child lay motionless 
at his feet. 

‘‘ Look there !” she exclaimed, " it 
is he — it is Diamantis the infidel ! Oh, 
traitor, wherefore didst thou rob my 
husband of the light of day, and so 
deprive my life of its best sun T* 

“ As pethani (let him die) !’* cried 
Isolani, as he heard these words ; and, 
before she had time to know his pur- 
pose, with a vigorous effort he turned 
the helm, and their vessel bore down- 
right the frail floating raft, and sunk 
it in an instant. With a wild shriek 
Soultanitza flung herself before him, 
and called on him in the name of the 
Panagia not to make her guilty of a 
murder— -hut the deed was done ; al- 
ready the heavy hrig had passed over 
the launch, and as it went down Soid- 
taiiitza heard a terrible cry ascend 
from the waters — Amaun I it is my 
child” — then all was still. And, 
quivering in every limb — for she felt 
that she >vas the involuntary murder- 
ess of those whom the flames and the 
billows alike had spared — she crouched 
down on the deck, and, lifting up her 
hands and eyes, burst into a passionate 
prayer, as much for their salvation as 
for her own forgiveness. 

And as she knelt there, whilst the 
ship sped on, and the first long glitter- 
ing sunbeam of the rising day swept 
over the sea, brightening all things 
into clearest light, suddenly a sight 
presented itself before her, so appall- 
ing that it froze the accents of suppli- 
cation on her lips, and paralysed her 
on that spot with uplifted hands and 
glaring eyes. 

Rising slowly from the foaming 
water, she saw a ghastly figure appear, 
creeping up the side of her vessel by 
means of a rope, to which he clung 
with one hand only, till he stood on 


the lowest step of the little gangway. 
The ship leant over with the weight of 
the swelling sail, and one half of his 
body alone rose above the frothing 
spray ; but fully disclosed and turned 
towards her, with an expression in the 
livid face of rage and hate — which it 
seemed scarce possible any but a de- 
mon could assume — was tlie bead of 
Diatnanlis the traitor, blackened with 
smoke and disfigured by a frightful 
wound. She could not move, al- 
though he was so close beside her that 
she could see the convulsive heavings 
of his breast, as he lifted up and held 
towards her the burthen which he 
carried on his other arm. 

It was the dead body of his child, 
all dripping, cold, and motionless ; 
and even in that hour of unutterable 
horror, Soultanitza was constrained to 
note with what mysterious serenity* 
the half-opened eyes gleamed out from 
beneath the ])ale lids, and how beauti- 
ful the clnldish face, solemn in death, 
round which the wet hair clung ; but 
the voice of Diamantis arose, hoarse 
<as the blast that shrieked through the 
sails. 

“ Look here, accursed daughter of 
the Ghiaour race ; this is your work,” 
he cried. Anathema ! — anathema I 

for you have killed him I 1 heard your 
voice give orders that he should be 
slain. Hut / live — hear it — I will live 
to accomplish your destruction! — I 
come to announce it to you — rny child 
is murdered, but I live — therefore, 
anathema and revenge I” 

Having uttered these words, with 
one last gleam of deep abhorrence 
shooting from his bloodshot eyes, Dia- 
inantls shook his hand in the air, and, 
grasping the corpse tighter to his bosom, 
he sprung from the stop and plunged in- 
to the waters; Isolani, who like Soul- 
tanitza had stood par<alysed at tlie un- 
expected sight, now started forward, 
and was about to deal him a blow with 
the muzzle of his gun, which must in- 
evitably have killed him, but the 
«nemy had escaped him, and he could 
see him breasting the waters, as he 
swam towards the shore with a sure 
and steady progress, dragging the dead 
child after him by his Rowing hair. 
Soultanitza lay on the deck, her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing convul- 
sively, and Isolani found it iu vain to 
attempt to console her. She felt that 
from that hour her fate was sealed—. 
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the avenger of blood would track her and helpless as the little one she so 
path, and dig pitfalls beneath her every unwittingly had murdered ; and there 

stop, till, FDoner or later, his curse was for her more of terror in the sight 

would overtake her, leading death by she had seen, which haunted her to 
the hand ; and there was a deep horror life’s last day — that pale, serene face, 

in her soul at the deed she had done, with the dripping hair falling round it 

which none but a woman and a mother — than in all the details of the slaughter 

could have felt, whoso soft bosom had she had witnessed that morning, 
been the resting-place of children, fair 


CnAPTKll VI. — TUE REVENGE OF A TURK. 


The four vessels conveying the tri- 
umphant brulotiers now made all 
sail for Psarra, where they were re- 
ceived with the most frantic demon- 
strations of joy by the islanders. The 
victory was indeed one of immense im- 
portance to the counti’y at that critical 
juDJturo, for it had so utterly terrified 
*the Turks that the whole fleet had 
fled to Mytelene, avoiding every little 
Greek vessel they chanced to meet, 
lest it should prove to be a brulot. 
The conquerors, however, Kanaris and 
his brave companions, amid the firing 
of cannon, ringing of bells, and en- 
thusiastic shouting of the crowd, quiet- 
ly left the harbour, and, dofiing their 

a ers, walked barefoot to the church 
every mark of the humblest gra- 
titude ; there to return thanks to 
Providence, who had so strengthened 
thirty-four men that they had con- 
quered, \«itbouta wound to themselves, 
that infidel host. 

The Greeks did not long remain in- 
active at Psarra after this signal vic- 
tory. Miaulis W'as too good a soldier 
not to take advantage of the favour- 
able circumstances in which the Hel- 
lenic fleet was then placed, from the 
hopeless dismay into wdiich the late 
occurrence had plunged the Turks, 
and the consequent enthusiasm and 
daring with which it had fired his sea- 
men. Ho was aware that a new Ca- 
pital! Bey would speedily be named by 
the Sublime Porte to replace Kara 
Ali, and he determined if possible lo 
bring on a regular engagement witfe 
the Turks while they were still with- 
out a commander. But, victorious as 
they had been in their last attempt, it 
was necessary, in preparing for a 
general combat, to take some precau- 
tionary measures, on account of the 
enormous disproportion between the 
beiligereiit fleets-— that of the Turks 
extending to an immense distance from 


van to rear, while the Greeks sot sail 
with but a small number of insignifi- 
cant vessels. They eruibed about, 
therefore, for some time in the vicinity 
of Mytelene, where the Turks lay, till 
one morning, when the sirocco wind, 
usual at that season, had veiled the 
sea in a dense mist, when they steered 
in the direction of the enemy, hoping 
to steal upon them unawares. In 
this, however, they were completely 
foiled. 

The fog suddenly cleared away, 
rendering it extremely dangerous to 
attempt approaching, and, to add to 
their disappointment, the long-expected 
squadron from Alexandria suddenly 
hove in sight, and proceeded to join 
the fleet, so that the Greeks had no 
alternative but to return at once to 
Psarra, and wait a more favourable 
opportunify. One or two of their 
vessels, however, umlertook tin* dan- 
gerous duty of hovering about in the 
vicinity of Mytelene, in order to watch 
the enemy’s proceedings. Of these 
Soullanitza’s was one — true to her 
resolution of carrying her husband’s 
name wherever danger was. The 
Hydriote wife had sullered much since 
that dreadful hour when the dead 
child had risen out of the sea, to con- 
vey to her, with its pale, silent lips and 
tranquil aspect, a curse far more terri- 
ble than that which was hurled at her 
devoted head by the miserable father ; 
yet she had ever preserved, in presence 
of her followers, the calm and equal 
demeanour which always characterised 
her ; and she was right, for we cannot 
love our fellow-creatures with that 
pure and self-denying love which we 
owe to them as children of the one 
Creator, mutual sharers in the com- 
mon inheritance of life and sin, the 
parent of misery by which that life is 
blackened, except we hold it as a 
principle so to strive at all times to 
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conduce to their happiness that we 
would not suffer one trace to appear 
on the couiUonaiico in betrayal of our 
inward struggles, lest our joyless 
aspect cast a gloom on those around 
us. But, smiling and tearless as she 
was, there lay a dark shadow on her 
soul, in the strong conviction that she 
was foredoomed as tho victim to a 
sleepless vengeance that, sooner or 
later would infallibly hurl her into an 
untimely grave ! 

Let stoics and philosophers talk as 
they will, it is a terrible thing for a 
human being to be laden with the cer- 
tainty of iniiiie<liate death I We may 
talk lightly of this same mysterious 
change in reference to our ncighhoiirs, 
and there are times, if the spirit faints 
and the heart is lieavy, when we long 
very earmvstly for its cliiil forgetfulness ; 
but, for all that, we do not and cannot 
ill actual fact realise it as applying to 
ourselves till it is clearly revealed to us 
hy our very side, as now toSoultanitza 
Oucas, and then we look up bewildered 
and in agony ; for, liowevan* much the 
spirit may lie fortified by the armour 
of its immortal hojie, nothing can 
ever overcome tlie shrinking of the 
human flesh from infallible de cay ; nor 
does this bitter repugnance arise so 
much, perhaps, from our instinctive 
horror (d’the worm and the shroud as 
from our fond clinging to tins mortal 
work!, and all the chains wherewith it 
hinds us. Wo are true to our hu- 
manity until it is turn from us ; and 
even wlicrc all ties of dear affection 
have been rent, and lonely we have 
walked our path as in a cheerless wil- 
derness, still nature has been with us, 
and the beauties of the material crea- 
tion w’ere around us, and for them we 
shall mourn as w^e pass away ! 

Soultanitza Ducas lay buried in a 
quiet slumber on the night when the 
Hellenic fleet put back to the island of 
Psarra, to await a more favourable mo- 
ment of attack. She had seen that all 
was quiet on deck before retiring to 
rest; and now as she sleeps, and sleeping 
(Iroams, a bright smile plays over her 
pale face, for she hears the voice of 
her husband murmuring low and ten- 
derly, as in the days when she gave 
up to him her young heart among the 
fair green bowers of Naxos, and then 
the glad ringing laugh of her merry 
children seems to echo on her ear. 
But suddenly she starts up, awakened 


by sounds which seemed to her as 
though a tempest were raging above. 
There was a tumult like rolling thun- 
der, and a flashing of vivid light ; tho 
vessel shook and rolled from side to 
side ; and, mingled with it all, were 
human voices and imprecations I Then 
she looked quickly out from the win- 
dow of the cabin, and shuddered, for 
she saw that the sea was still and 
calm, and the sky cloudless and pure 
as the soul of a sleeping child ; so she 
know the storm must be of mortal 
raising, 'fhe guns of her brig w'ere 
firing rapidly ; tbe voices of her men 
were ascending hoarse with rage and 
despair, mingling with stranger tones 
in the language of the enemy, and 
from these smldenly a fierce shout of 
triumph arose, and then there was a 
silence broken only by deep greens 
from her countrymen. ’ • 

Soultanitza ronc, trembling in every 
limb, and left the cabin. At the same 
moment a wounded sailor, falling from 
the deck, sunk expiring at her feet ; but, 
with the last eflort oflift*, he grasped 
her dress, and exclaimed, Cocona I 
go not there — all is lost — w^e are taken 
by the Tui'ks!” Soultanitza made 
tlio sign of the cross with a shaking 
hand • then, drawing her veil closely 
round her, she went up on deck. 
Scarce had she placed her tottering 
feet on the planks so ominously 
stained, where, with tlie first glance, 
she perceived the small number of her 
followers who survived lying hound 
haml and foot, when a grasp of iron 
seized hold of her feeble arm, and a 
voice, too well remembered, roared 
into her ear, “ Ah ! w'oman, whose 
mother is accursed ! This is well. 
You come to meet me, and I was just 
about to seek jou. No\v is my ana- 
thema at work! You are in my 
power I” In the hand of Diamantis, 
who thus addressed her, Soultanitza 
saw the dripping dagger he had used 
too well, and, with one shriek of heart- 
wrung terror, she. bowed her head iu 
the submission of her helplessness to 
await the expectant blow. ** Not 
yet,” exclaimed her enemy, with a 
taunting laugh ; “ my vengeance has 
hut just begun. Truly, your tomb is 
open, but you shall enter it by a path 
of torture and, as he spoke, he 
threw her down on the deck with so 
much violence that she lay a convulsed 
heap at his feet ; and then calling to 
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some of his men» he caused her to be 
bound in thongs which cut through 
her tender flesh, and so they cast her 
into the hold, along with some seven 
or eight of her seamen (including 
Isolani), who alone survived of the hap- 
less crew. Then the Hydriote brig, 
manned by Turks, and commanded by 
Dlamantis himself, parted company 
with the largo schooner in which he 
had given chase and captured her, and 
steered in the direction of the Dar- 
danelles. 

Dismal were the days and nights 
which followed to the miserable rem- 
nant of the Greeks. They remained 
bound in the hold, deprived of light 
or air, with scarcely a sufficient sup- 
ply of food to keep them alive, and 
convinced, at the same time, that their 
life was only preserved at all for 
* some more cruel purpose. Often did 
Piamantis, full of revengeful malice, 
come to exult over Soultanitza in her 
place of torture; but vainly, by his 
cruel taunts, did he seek to draw a 
complaint from her lips ; she endured 
all with gentle and touching resigna- 
tion, for she had a deep source of joy, 
incomprehensible to him, in the fond 
reflection that she was suffering for 
her dear husband’s sake ; and she had 
another consolation, of which he was 
happily also ignorant, in the little dag- 
ger, still carefully concealed in her 
bosom, which Athanasi had given her 
as a sure means of escape, if need be. 
At length the captured vessel, under 
the guidance of its new masters, 
reached the quiet little Asiatic town 
of Gallipoli, situated at the entrance 
of the Hellespont. Here the wretched 
crew of the Hellenic brig were transfer- 
red to a large Turkish vessel, of which 
Captain Diamantis was again the com- 
mander ; for he would not, on any ac- 
count, have lost sight of his prisoners ; 
and he at once set sail with them for 
Constantinople, there, in all probabi- 
lity, to consummate their fate by some 
rehiiement of cruelty, and perhaps in 
a manner lucrative to himself. The 
unhappy captives, though imprisoned 
altogether, could, however, hold but 
little converse with each other ; for 
they were invariably silenced by blows, 
and their tormentors knew well how 
to render them passive in their misery. 
One morning, as a faint light illumi- 
nating their dungeon announced to 
. them that up above it was glorious day. 


Isolani turned quickly to catch a 
glimpse of the pale, sweet face that 
haunted him in all their long hours of 
darkness ; as he looked on her he 
murmured low, ** Soultanitza, why 
are you so calm ?** 

Because I carry in my breast the 
instrument of freedom,*’ she answered 
— “ the freedom of death, at least. I 
have a knife I” 

“ A knife !” exclaimed Isolani. But 
steps drew near, and he could say no 
more. 

That same night Soultanitza lay 
unable even to sleep from the pain of 
her bonds, when she heard the voice 
of Isolani whisper — 

Soultanitza 1 do not speak, do not 
move, but listen to me 1 Let us make 
an effort to escape — we can but die 
the sooner. I have a plan which, des- 
perate as it is, may save us yet.” 

In an instant she felt that he was 
loosening the cord that bound her 
hands with his teeth ; after long and 
unavailing efforts, he suddenly suc- 
ceeded in freeing them from the 
rope. 

Now,” he whispered, take your 
knife, and cut my cords ; but keep 
silence.” 

It was with difficulty that her hands, 
stiff with the tightness of her bonds, 
could accomplish this task ; but rous- 
ing her failing energies — for sho saw 
that Isolani hud some desperate pur- 
pose, indeed — she succeeded in disen- 
gaging him from the ropes. Then 
noiselessly, with the most anxious pre- 
caution,- Isolani having possessed him- 
self of the precious knife, performed 
the same office to the seamen, mutter- 
ing to them in a tremulous whisper, 
that they were to follow him, and stake 
on one terrible venture their life and 
their freedom. There was not a murmur 
of dissent among the captives ; for the 
fiery spirit of those Eastern seamen 
could ill brook this dismal imprison- 
ment, and a speedy death was to them 
far preferable, especially if they re- 
ceived it as the price of their revenge. 
In their dark solitude they had ample 
time to study the movements of their 
jailors ; and Isolani knew that at this 
hour the sleep-loving Turks were all 
buried in profound slumber, except 
those who kept watch on the deck. 
Thus far, then, it was without much 
risk that they crept stealthily from 
their den, and stole up the ladder. 
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treading closely on each other’s heels, 
with Soul tanitza the last of all. 

In a fow seconds they stood altogether 
— that is, seven resolute men, and one 
poor trembling woman — on the deck 
of the Turkish schooner. Looking 
round with a quick glance of mingled 
terror and hope, they perceived that 
they were yet more favoured by cir- 
cumstances than they had dared to an- 
ticipate, The ship was lying motion- 
less on the still waters of that most 
beautiful Sea of Marmora, which looks 
so like a silver lake of fairyland, im- 
prisoned within an enchanted ring of 
deep green hills ; and the vessel was 
held there immovable by the iron power 
of the intense and breathless calm that 
sometimes lulls tho Eastern seas, as 
though Nature herself could feel that 
stillness of despair, which can so ut- 
terly paralyze all human energy. As 
might have been expected at such an 
liour, the three Moslems who composed 
the night-watch had all sunk into a 
deep sleep ; and with a hasty panto- 
mime Isolani communicated to the 
sailers what he intended to attempt. 
Then firmly grasping Soultanitza’s 
dagger — the sole arm which the bold 
► (ireeks possessed amongst them all — 
he advanced with noiseless steps to- 
wards the slumbering enemies. 

They slept, those three men, uncon- 
scious on the brink of their destruction, 
as many a one lies down unknowing to 
slumber on tho verge of coming misery. 
One lay with his head bowed dow n over 
his folded arms, as though with a strong 
resignation he awaited his destiny— 
and it was at hand ! Isolani drew 
near : with a well-directed aim, and a 
steady arm, he plunged the dagger 
right into the back of his neck, in 
such a manner that instantaneous death 
must ensue before even the mortal lips 
could utter that last sigh of agony 
which precedes their sealing up for 
ever with the cold thick clay. There 
was a sudden rattle in the throat, a 
trembling of the material frame, as 
the spirit abandoned it to the curse of 
decay, and the Moslem passed from 
the gay dreams of his earthly slumber, 
and the delusive errors, the mistaken 
theories of his earthly home, to the 
one great reality — the awful truth of 
eternity I 

Isolani passed on to the next : 
this one lay in a troubled sleep ; his 
huge limbs» although thrown into 


a posture of rest, seemed yet involun- 
tarily to nerve themselves for a strug- 
gle, and the clenching of his hands, 
as well as the incoherent words he 
muttered, showed that he imagined 
himself in the heat of a combat. But 
whilst he did battle, conquering, per- 
haps, with his visionary foes, slow and 
sure the real enemy came gliding neari 
Once more he uplifted the ready dag- 
ger, and buried it to the hilt in the 
slumberef’s heart. He started ; a 
spasm convulsed him ; he woke, and 
turned round his face ; his gaze fell 
upon liis foe, and there passed into 
his glazing eye a terrible look of fiend- 
like hate, and then the glaring balls 
stiffened in their places, and so he 
died ; and that evil expression became 
fixed for ever on his stony features I 
Well may we tremble for the dearf— ^ 
for many who swell the ranks of the 
helpless dead — if this be among the 
decrees of Eternal Justice, that the 
last look — the last trace of spirit on 
the face of the dying — should be re- 
corded on the tablets of the Judge, 
iis the sign and seal of all that the life 
of the soul has been I Then to the 
third victim Isolani passed on. IIo 
lay still ; his head pillowed on his arm ; 
but over bis face were passing the sha- 
dow's of unholy dreams, like foul mists 
over a slumbering lake ; for there is 
no better test of the state, whether ^ 
purity or corruption, of a soul, thin 
his involuntary dream.s, wherein angels 
may seem to whisper to him of the 
glory that is unseen, or demons blacken 
yet more his heart with most unhallow- 
ed thoughts. He afforded a still more 
easy prey than those who preceded 
him on the dread pilgrimage ; his 
head thrown back, exposed his throat 
to the knife of his assassin. In a mo- 
ment the deed was dexterously done ; 
be did not move or speak, hut he 
seeme to wake ; his eyes opened to 
their fullest extent ; he raised them 
as though to give a last look to that 
sky whose dews alone were weeping 
for him now. But it could not be the 
a.spect of that fair creation which pe- 
trified his gaze into that one fixed 
rigid stare of most unspeakable awe 
and wonder. Something he certainly 
beheld that filled him with a terrible 
amazement, still immovably stamped 
within his eyes as the lids fell over 
them for ever. 

The sailors now approached, and poa- 
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sessed themselves of the arms of the vic- 
tims ; and then, warned by a suppressed 
shriek from Soultanitza, Isolani turned, 
and perceived that a Turk, roused by 
the slight noise they had unavoidably 
made, was slowly iiscending the lad- 
der, liis turban just appearing above 
the deck. In an instant one of the 
Greeks had cut him down, and he fell 
with a heavy crash from the stairs. 
This was, of course, the signal for a 
general alarm ; but Isolani, giving his 
orders with the greatest promptitude, 
had the hatches fastened down before 
the Moslem crew, so much more nu- 
merous than themselves, could come 
from below to confront them. One 
opening only he left, and, standing 
over it with his coinpanious, they de- 
liberately massacred every man as he 
attempted to gain the deck. Soon the 
panic among the Turks became so 
great that they dared not approach the 
ladder; and then the Greeks hurled 
heavy weights in upon them, and beat 
them down with the butt ends of their 
muskets, till so small a portion of them 
remained that they could, without 
risk, leap into the midst of them, and 
speedily dispatch the few terrified sur- 
vivors. 

The massacre was complete, and the 
whole combat did not occuj^y half-an- 
houf; by that time the seven bold 
Chreeks \verc masters of the ship, and 
nut a Turk survived of the goodly 
crew that had manned the Ottoman 
vessel. The conquerors then pro- 
ceeded, full of exultation, to strip the 
bodies, which they threw overboard, 
and arrayed themselves in Ibcir clothes, 
according to the directions of Isolani. 
The ship, which was a prize of no in- 
considerable value, had been steering 
in the direction of Constantinople, but 
he now caused her to veer round on 
the other tack, and made all sail for 
the Dardanelles, with the Ottoman 
colours flying, and his men fully dress- 
ed in the Turkish costume. Theso 
measures he took as a precaution 
agiainst the risk they would run in 
passing the straits, where the enemy’s 
fleet was lying at the time, hut he 
hoped to pass them before sunrise, so 
as to escape too close a scrutiny. 
When all the arrangements were com- 
plete, and the exulting seamen gaily 
occupied in manoeuvring the ship, Iso- 
iani looked round for Soultanitza. Du- 
ring the whole of this scene of massa* 


ere she had stood upright on the deck, 
like a statue of stone, paralyzed in an 
agony of remorse. Never before had 
the horrors of war been so palpably 
manifested in her sight — never before 
had her very feet been wet with the 
flowing blood, and she stood, now her 
face buried in her hands, bowed to the 
earth, as though she expected the ven- 
geance of heaven to fall on her who 
countenanced such doings. Isolani 
caused all traces of the strife to bo 
cleared away, and then approached 
her. 

** Soultanitza, look up,” he said, 
"shall we n(»t rejoice till our hearts 
have no shadow to-day — are we not 
free ?” 

She made no answer, hut shuddered 
violently ; he would have taken her 
hand, cold as marble in liis own, had 
she not shrunk wildly from his touch, 
remembering how he had been em- 
ployed. 

" Soultanitza,” he said, mournfully, 
" can you not forget the Idood shed in 
the victory ? Was it not well to save 
you from a degrading slavery, our- 
selves fiv)m torture?” 

Still she refused to lift her head, 
crushed with the weight of so many 
lives. 

" Was it not well,” continued Iso- 
lani at last, " to spare such dishonor 
to your husband’s name, to bring on 
him the glory of this most unhoped- 
for success, through his means to win 
our country such a prize as this ?” 

The mention of her husband seemed 
to act like a spell on Soultanitza ; she 
let fall the veil from before her face, 
and lifting up her hands and eyes, 
where the largo tears gathered slowly, 
seemed to implore forgiveness for this 
great love, that had bound her soul 
as wdth an iron chain ; then shudder- 
ing again, she cast a terrified glance 
around, and gra'^ping Isolani’s arm, 
whispered low — 

"By whose hand w^as my husband 
avenged this day ?” 

The Naxiote understood that she 
wished to know by whom Diamantis, 
her bitter enemy, had been slain, but 
the massacre had been so general, and 
the confusion, for the brief space it 
lasted, so great, that it was no easy 
matter to ascertain who had dealt any 
one individual blow. Ncrt a Turk, 
dead or alive, remained in the vessel^ 
that was certain, for the Greeks had 
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hurled them all into the sea^ wounded 
or dying. One of the seamen, how- 
ever, recollected having driven back 
Dianuintis, as he was about to mount 
the ladder, in the commencement of 
the combat, and there was little doubt 
that he had been instantly trampled 
down, and subsequently thrown over 
board. Being satisfied on this point, 
Soultanitza became more calm, and 
occupied herself with Isolani in making 
an’angements for conveying their prize 
to Psiirra in all safety. They were 
sailing with a fair wind, and the first 
point of danger they approached was 
the fort of the Dardanelles where 
they were hailed at once, hut they 
readily answered in Turkish that they 
were carrying dispatches to the Otto- 
man fleet, and passed on without ex- 
citing suspicion. They had anticipated 
gri ater dilhculty in sailing through the 
midst of the squadron, as they knew 
not liow to find a plausible excuse for 
proceeding towards the hostile islands, 
instead of joining the Turks ; but on 
reaching the entrance to the strait, 
they were met by the scattered vessels 
of the fleet, ilying before the wind, in 
II state of confusiiui and <lisorder, which 
enabled them, without attracting any 
observation, to pass through the midst, 
and hurry on undisturbed towards 
Psarra. This panic among the Turks, 
and the ignoble flight of their stately 
fleet was the result of a second exploit 
of the dauntless Kanaris, no less per- 
ilous and boldly executed than that we 
have recorded already. 

In this world the test of merit is suc- 
cess ; let us hope that hereafter we 
shall be judged by a purer law, but ac- 
cording to our conventional rules below, 
though Kanaris perilled his life as loy- 
ally in this second expedition as in the 
first, the noble deed holds not the same 
place in the memories of his country- 
ineri, because it was less eminently 
successful, and failed to cause a reac- 
tion in their favor. The Ottoman 
fleet, commanded by Kara Mehemet, 
who had succeeded the unfortunate 
Kara Ali, as Capitan Bey, had an- 
chored at Tenedos, but since the vic- 
torious attack of the brulotiers at Scio 
the squadron bad been so amply rein- 
forced that Kanaris bad recourse to a 
stratagem, wliich alone could have 
enabled him to approach them. He 
leftjPsarra with two fire-ships, the 
one,;as formerly, commanded by him- 


self, the other by his faithful Pepinis, 
and convoyed by two armed brigs, who 
boldly carried the Greek flag; the 
brulots on the contrary hoisted the 
Ottoman colours, and their crews wore 
the Turkish <lress. 

Thus disguised thetwo deadly vessels 
approached the hostile fleet about sun- 
set, flying along, seemingly in the at- 
tempt to escape from the brigs of war, 
which appeared to give them chase, and 
fired shot in amongst them. They 
ceased, however, their pretended pur- 
suit as they neared the enemy, and the 
unsuspecting Turks delighted at tho 
escape of their false countrymen, called 
out to them to anchor under their guns! 
Instantly the Hydriote brulot ran 
aboard of the admiral's vessel, whilo 
tho Psarriote, fiistened to a ship of the 
line, Kanaris calling out exultingly. 

Turks, you are burned as at Scio f * ’ 
The Capitan Pashn, in a paroxysm of 
terror, with the terrible fate of his 
predecessor full in liis mind, cut his 
cables, with a promptitude which alone 
saved hint, and so narrowly escaped ; 
hut the ship which Kanaris had attacked, 
a powerful tvvo-decker, caught fire and 
blew' up half an hour after. Then the 
combined fleets, Turkey, Kgypt, and 
Barbary, giving way to a cowardly 
panic, in tho utmost confusion, fled 
into the Dardanelles, where they met 
Soultanitza, and anchored under the 
Ilcliespontine castles, as the nearest 
refuge. 

The coolness and daring of Ka- 
naris on this occasion were perhaps 
even more remarkable than on tho 
former expedition, for in this instance, 
after he had applied the match to the 
vessel he attacked, and escaped with 
his own raft, he perceived that the 
brulot was not properly inflamed, and 
composedly returning, though the 
Turks were already under arms, care- 
fully rectified the error I Soultanitza 
and her prize-vessel, passed, therefore, 
without diificulty through the disor- 
dered ranks of the enemy, and pro-^ 
coeded to Psarra, there to receive Ad- 
miral Miaulis* orders. 

The night was still and dark, and the 
wife of the blind man sat on the deck, 
watching, with a vacant glance, the soft, 
pure outline of the shadowy islands that 
now rose in all directions around them ; 
hut in spirit she was far away among the 
valleys and the hills of Hydra, for 
they, barren and sterile as they are^ 
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were made bright to her by that luatre 
which beautifies, far more than any 
earthly sunshine, the land where we 
have wandered with those we love. 

Those only who could have followed 
Soultanit/a Ducas throughout the 
scenes of strife and war, and known 
with what horrible repugnance for 
her unnatural task she had led on her 
men to the combat with her fellow- 
creatures, might have understood with 
what an intense desire she longed to 
return to her home, and all its domes- 
tic duties. She had little doubt that 
Miaulis would order her to repair in- 
stantly to Hydra to have the ship she 
had captured fitted out as a Greek 
vessel, and she almost fancied, could 
she but once more resume her place 
within her quiet house, that all the 
wilh adventures of the last month 
'would become as a ghastly dream, and 
the first long gaze of deep afTection 
cast on her dear husband efface for 
ever from her memory the sights 
which had sickened her very soul — the 
first kisses of her innocent children 
purify the lips that had issued the 
orders of death. 

She was interrupted in the midst of 
her reflections by a noise that suddenly 
arose below, followed by one wild shriek, 
and a volley of imprecations from some 
of her men. Before she could inquire the 
cause, two of the seamen appeared on 
deck, dragging between them a negro 
slave wearing the Turkish dress, whom 
they flung down at her feet, and remain- 
ed standing over him with their daggers 
drawn. Sonltanitzn, shrinking back in 
terror, asked whence he came. They 
told her that they had discovered him in 
the hold, where he had apparently 
managed to secrete himself during the 
general massacre, and subsist until 
now on some of the food that had been 
provided for the Greeks themselves 
when prisoners. Isolani instantly or- 
dered that strict search should be 
made throughout the vessel, lest any 
other might have survived of the un- 
happy Ottoman crew ; and finding 
that, beyond a doubt, this one ha<l 
alone escaped, he gave orders that he 
should at once be cast into the sea. 
Most readily would his orders have 
been obeyed by the vindictive Greeks, 
had not the negro, as they were drag- 
ging him away, laid hold of Soulta- 
jiitza's dress> and clinging to her, 
lifted up hia face with an imploring 
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gaze, making, at the same time, sigmv 
that he was dumb. His turban nearly 
concealed his features, but Soultanitza 
understood his look of passionate en- 
treaty, and at once commanding the 
sailors to release him, she exclaimed 
to Isolani — 

** He shall not die 1 I rejoice iil 
my power to-night, since I can spare 
men as w^ell as destroy 1 Oh, that 
this life saved may redeem but one of 
those which have been sacrificed for 
me I** 

" As you will, Cocona,” said Isola- 
ni ; “ but remember this slave is our 
enemy, and the last of our enemies ; 
we know how treacherous they are : t*'’ 
believe that if you let him live, it will 
be at your imminent peril !” 

And when should peril be dear to 
us,** exclaimed Soultanitza, “if not 
when we incur it for an act of mercy ?” 
Shall we brave it for our own interest 
or glory, and not welcome it most 
gladly to benefit a fellow-creature'*' 
No; let him live! and thrice hfipf»Y 
are we if this one deed of justice 
efface from our souls but a portion of 
the blood that we have shed I** 

“It is enough,*’ said Isolani, and 
the liberated slave crouched down be- 
fore his new mistress, and kissed her 
feet with a fawning servility, from 
which at last she turned in disgust. 
As Soultanitza had anticipated, im- 
mediately on arriving at Psarra, the 
admiral ordered them to proceed to 
Hydra, and the next day, with a heart 
full of joy and gratitude, she set sail 
to return' to ail that was dear to her 
on earth. 

It was nightfall before they reached 
her island home ; but never had a 
summer’s morning seemed brighter 
than that dim twilight to the devoted 
wife ! Her impatience increased with 
every moment which brought her 
nearer to the refuge for which she 
pined. When Hydra appeared in 
sight, she stood motionless at the side 
of the vessel, stretching out her long- 
ing arms towards it, as though she 
already embraced her dear husband 
and children. The men were all en- 
gaged in sailing the ship, and they 
advanced rapidly towards the entrance 
to the harbour. They were within 
a short distance of it, when suddenly 
one and all M^ere star tied r« by a cry, 
which seemed to rise in wild exulting 
triumph from the sea close by them. 
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Looking hurriedly round, they per- 
ceived a sight which to Soultanitza 
Ducas was dreadful as would have 
been the visible aspect of death itself, 
could she, with her living eyes, 
have beheld that awful phantciin as it 
stood even now unseen before her. 
Upright in the small boat which had 
already been lowered for their disem- 
barcation stood the negro slave, whose 
life she had spared ; but the turban 
which had concealed his features was 
flung aside, and, in spite of the dark 
liquid with which he had stained his 
face while concealed in the hold, she 
recognised the cunning eye and cruel 
smile of her implacable enemy, the 
Moslem Diamantis! In one hand he 
held the rope which united the boat 
to the ship ; in the other a knife, with 
which ho seemed about to sever it. 

There is a strange instinct in the 
human heart at times, whereby it 
for<‘tells, even in its brightest hours, 
the approach of its own future suffer- 
ing 5 and as Soultanitza met the fierce 
triiunphaiit glance of him over whose 
wrongs and whoso revenge she be- 
lieved the waters of the deep long 
since had closed, there pass, as in a 
j^'wision before her, tlie beloved forms 
fifio felt she should behold no more, 
and grasping hold of the vessel’s side, 
to support herself, she continued to 
gaze on him with fascinated eyes, 
whilst the name of Diamantis burst 
from her quivering lips. 

Yes,” shouted the traitor, it is 
Diamantis, indeed, thou murderess of 
my son I Ah, you thought the sea 
had swallowed up tlie unavenged 
father with the helpless child 1 Oh, 
fool, to think that I could die when 
that revenge which is my life is yet 
unsatisfied ; but I still live, and now 
shall ye learn to know me, in the very 
tortures which your leader brought 
upon my countrymen I” 

** Traitor 1” exclaimed Tsolani, who 
was ever at hand to defend Soulta- 
nitza, you know not what you say — 
behold, your hour is come !” 

He drew his dagger, and was about 
^to leap into the boat, that be might, 
with bis own hand, dispatch him, 
when Diamantis, with the speed of 
lightning, severed the rope, and 
laughed aloud as he drifted away 
from the vesiefs side. ^ 

“ Fire shouted Isofani to the 
men, who q^uickly prepared to obey 
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his orders ; but Diamantis, as his bark 
retreated, extended one hand towards 
them, and exclaimed in a loud voice, 
which each one heard with terrible 
distinctness— 

Of fire ye shall have enough, ye 
sons of Eblis. 1 have made it the 
slave to my revenge, and though I 
perish by your bullets now, it yet 
shall do rny bidding, till it overcome 
you one and all ! Look behind you, 
where it comes with fiery wings to 
bear you to its kindred hell !” 

They turned, full of terror at these 
words, and beheld that the flames* 
were indeed bursting from all parts 
of the vessel, with a horror which the 
dread of so inexorable a doom, amid 
the merciless waters, could alone in- 
spire. 

Diamantis bad well said that hehitd 
prepared for them the same dreadful 
fate by which they had destroyed his 
countrymen at Scio. They knew too 
well that in a few minutes that resist- 
less element would find its choicest 
food, which fills it with such murder- 
ous rage — the ship was loaded with 
powder — nothing could save them 
from the destruction that swift as 
lightning must overtake them now ! 
What shrieks nuig over that tranquil 
sea, and echoed hack from the rucks 
of the island home they never were to 
roach I Soultanitza sunk upon her 
knees, murmuring, '‘Oh, my husband! 
oh, my children ! and in that hour 
when her own soul was about to face 
eternity, it was for them she prayed 
ill her love indestructible. She seemed 
to have resigned herself at once to 
her doom ; but Isolani, suddenly lift- 
ing her up in his arms, exclaimed — 
“ Oh, Soultanitza, I yet may die in 
saving you,” and leaping from the 
vessel, plunged with her into the 
water. Their distance from the shore 
was considerable, but the Naxiote was 
a strong swimmer, and he did not 
think it impossible he might reach the 
land with his precious burden. At 
once striking out vigorously, he strove 
to escape the vicinity of the condemned 
vessel. It blew up almost instantly, 
and the burning spars rained round 
them, fortunately without injuring 
them. Encouraged by this, Isolani 
continued to swim with such strength 
and vigour that the friendly rocks of 
Hydra began to rise before him dis- 
tinct and near ; but suddenly he heard 
2 N 
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tho rushing of a boat through the 
water behind him ; before he had time 
to look up» Diamantis was by his side. 
Without uttering a word, the traitor 
lifted up the butt end of the musket 
which he held, and brought it down 
with such tremendous force on Iho 
heads of Soultanltza and Isolani, that 
both victims sunk at once without a 
cry. The blow was so violent that 
it needed not a second to consum- 
mate their doom — death overtook 
them before they could even herald 
its coming with a shriek of terror! 
■^hey sunk, and on the spot where 
they disappeared a light- crimsoned 
foam bubbled up for a few minutes, 
then it passed away, and all W'as over. 
Diamantis remained with glaring eyes 
watching the reappearance of the 
be dies, and after a little time they 
iloated np to the surface, as he ex- 
pected. Both were by this time stone 
dead; the faces dark and livid — the 
eyes upturned, and fixed as though 
they could not choose but gaze, upon 
the glory of the sunlit heaven, Dia- 
mantis pushed towards them, and dis- 
engaging the corpse of the blind 
man's wife from that of Isolani, he 
dragged it by the long, streaming 
hair into the boat, and then made 
for the shore with all rapidity. He 
rowed towards the waves and rock, and 
having leapt out on the beach, he lifted 
up his lifeless prize and raised it on 
his shoulders j then, staggering beneath 
the weight of the dead burden, lie 
proceeded to ascend the hill towards 
the tow'ii. 

If Soultanitza Ducas had longe<l, 
with a bitter longing, to behohl once 
more her most beloved home, a thou- 
sand limes more weary was the yearn- 
ing with which Athanasi her husband 
aw^aited her arrival, JSince she had left 
him in the eternal night of his solitary 
life, the blind man had learned many 
a deep lesson in the stern truths 
that lie concealed beneath the glit- 
tering surface of our brief existence, 
many of those lessons which a glorious 
revelation is willing softly to convey to 
ns in the best hours of our life, but 
which, if we then refuse to learn them, 
sorrow and pain, old age and infirmity 
are straightway commanded to teach 
us. , While Soultanitza was with him, 
in very deed and truth, the light of 
his eyes, to guide bis steps, to soothe 
his pain, to cheer him in his sorrow. 


he had no leisure to feel how utterly 
his calamity had separated him from 
the world and all its falsity, and driven 
back his soul upon its own resources, 
w'hich is, in fact, the merciful pur- 
pose of all adversity. It was not, 
till alone in bis groat darkness — alone 
and friendless — for we all know how 
our holiday friends disperse before tho 
gloom of our misfortunes, like tho 
coward sunbeams before a cloud, that 
he felt how very vain, indeed, the 
vain things of earth had become for 
him — its liojics had been w'renched 
from his band — tho visions of glory, 
and honour, and fame with which he 
had made himself props to traverse tl^ 
brief space of his visible existence, 
had given way beneath his feet, and 
left him prostrate in the dark wilder- 
ness. Then his soul turned earnestly to 
inquire fur some real, substantial 
good, too much bound in the trammels 
and fetters of the flesh to find it, 
where alone it exists in a celestial 
hope. He could, at least, perceive it 
in that antepast of God's more glo- 
rious, which wc may taste of here, in 
the blessing of human, sympathy — of 
pure devoted affection — that one sweet 
flower upon our earthly path, that 
still, amid the world’s tempests, wears 
the bloom of its na^tive Kden. That 
blessing bad been his, the great good 
of a follow creature's entire tender- 
ness — had been his own, and deep was 
the remorse that gradually look pos- 
session of the blind man when he re- 
incmbered that he bad used tho very 
strengjth of that affection, which had 
been all his, to sacrifice it, to what he 
now felt to he a worthless chimera. 
But she would return, that gentle 
wife, and he w’ould regret no more 
that day the sun’s sweet light — she 
would return, the true, the faitliful 
friend, whose value he had learned at 
last, and life, though calmer than in 
his youth’s more stirring days, would 
bo more surely and completely blest. 

One morning Athanasi Ducas, awake 
with the dawn, lay speculating on the 
probable moment of his wife’s arrival, 
as a ship from Psarra, which had cast 
anchor the day before, had announced 
that Soultanitza had set sail from 
thence for Hydra. He was disturbed 
in the midst of his refioctions by the 
sound of his children's voices, shout- 
ing with unvAnted glee, and suddenly 
they burst together into the room 
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where he lay, calling out in exuberant 
delight, Patera, patera (father), our 
mother is come !** 

My wife, my Soultanitza, wliere is 
she?” exclaimed Athanasi, starting up 
and stretching out his arms — “ take me 
to her, my children — ^guide, oh, guide 
me to her.*' 

Come, come,’* they exclaimed, 
seizing each a hand, and directing his 
uncertain steps. 

Where is she ? — why does she not 
come to me ?** said he, as he hurried 
along. 

“ She lies at the door, asleep,” said 
the eldest child, laughing out iu his 
ianocent joy ; “ she came in the night, 
and when she found us all in hed, she, 
ton, went to sleep Wc kissed her, 
but she has not yet awakened.” 

A man came with her,*’ said the 
other, “and he roused us, and bid 
us tell you Diamantis had brought 
back our mother.” 

“ Diamantis !” shrieked Athanasi. 
“Oil, Panagia! what docs this fore- 
tell? Yet Soultanitza is returned, 
tliere can bo no evil. Oh, load me 
(pucker on, my sons.** 

They had by this time reached the 
^terrace, and the cliildrcm cried out, 
“ There she lies — there lies our mo- 


ther father, you must wake her 
now.” 

He advanced, but suddenly the voice 
of the old nurse rose upon his ear in 
wild lamentation — 

“ Theophani, what is this,” he said ; 
“ who (lares to weep or mourn when 
Soultanitza is returned ? — take me to 
her.” 

“ You are by her side,” said Theo- 
phani ; “she is at your feet. Oh, 
mavri inera (black day), Effendi ! thank 
heaven that your eyes are dark this 
hour !’* 

The blind man had fallen upon his 
knees beside his Soultanitza — the chil- 
dren had placed the hand in his — it 
was hers, he knew it w^ell, but cold 
and stiff, and, for the first time, an- 
swered not to his pressure. He stooped 
down — he touched her pale lips — th«y 
wore hers, but never before had they 
refused to return his fond caress ; he 
laid down his head upon the still, calm 
breast— no true, dt^voted heart was 
throbbing there, beating as it had ever 
done for him alone. Then he flung his 
arms around that sensedess form — one 
deep, low cry of most unutterable 
misery burst from his labouring bosom 
— “ ()h, am I not accursed — Soulta- 
iiitzu, thou bast died for me 1” 
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SIB ROBEBT PEEL 

The Dublin University Magazine 
for July, 1837^ contains a review of 
Mr. Butt's able and prophetic wait- 
ing to Lord Morpeth against tJie poor- 
law for Ireland^ which the noble lord 
was then conducting through the im- 
perial parliament. The review opens 
with these words : — 

In the publication of the little tract 
which has suggested the tbllowing ob- 
servations, Professor Butt has done 
good service. He does not nrofess for- 
mally to discuss the poor-law project, 
but he has exposed the shallowness and 
the absurdity of the intended legislation 
upon that important subject, in a way 
which, if it does not lead to its abandon- 
ment, it can only be, because some end is 
to be answered which is not the public 
good, and it is an object with ministers, 
even at the expense of increasing dis- 
tress, and of multiplying crime, to pro- 
pagate delusion in Ireland.*' 

The rate-in-aid scheme has now, we 
apprehend, rendered it but too mani- 
fest that our suspicions were not 
groundless. The poor-law was de- 
vised in that spirit of indirect legis- 
lation of which this misgoverned coun- 
try has had so much reason to complain. 
The law had a pretext and a purpose. 
Under a profession of desiring to raise 
the condition of the poor, the contri- 
vers of the law aimed at the abasement 
of the landed proprietary. We do not 
say that they who were openly patrons 
of this disastrous enactment designed 
the evil which has followed from their 
measures. They were instruments 
employed by spirits subtler than their 
own ; they were won, perhaps, by ar- 
guments which counterfeited charity, 
and thought that the benevolence of 
their purposes amply compensated 
some little violation of the dead letter 
of justice. The consequences of their 
error are now, we believe, apparent ; 
and the consummation of the schemes 
to which they lent themselves seems 
near at hand. Various reasons have 
led us to this conclusion. The ** landed 
interest’* has been for some time past 
regarded by certain parties as a main 
obstruction to the progress of that so- 
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cial regeneration which they desire 
for Ireland. They have waged against 
it the warfare of the poor-laws, and 
have persisted in administering and de- 
vising injurious measures, because ten- 
dencies which would have been held 
objectionable by men whose purposes 
were more direct, have been to them 
recommendations. If the reader ima- 
gine that we rashly suspect design 
where there is nothing to ho com- 
plained of but a casual concurrence of 
unlucky accidents, wc beseech him to 
suspend his judgment until he has 
heard our case stated. 

And first, for our witnesses. We 
give naturally the cminoiiee it deserves 
to the testimony of Sir Robert Peel, 
and especially to his argument in favour 
of the ministerial project for the diffu- 
sion of pauperism 

“ Almost the only thing/* said this 
passionless and plastic politician, “ in 
which I see a hope of safety, is the intro- 
duction of new proprietors, who shall 
take possession of land in lreland,^'eed 
from Us present incurilbrances, anti enter 
upon its cultivation with now feelings, 
and inspired by new hopes,”’ 

So far, it may fairly be conceded, 
the right honourable baronet has 
spoken distinctly. Again — 

“ If you choose to leave the present 
proprietors in possession of their pro- 
perty, hardly receiving a nominal rent, 
encumbered with debt, with every dis- 
couragement to exertion, and so over- 
whelmed with rates that it is impossible 
to find a purchaser or occupant, then I 
see no hope for the salvation of Ireland. 
But if, through the government or par- 
liament, you can establish some inter- 
mediate agent to get possession of that 
property on equitable terms, and then 
can arrange for the re-di$tributi:)n of it, 
1 should see some hope of her salva- 
tion. 

“ Unless you can give some guarantee 
as to the poor-rate, you will have no 
* purchasers. 1 earnestly advise you, 
then, to consider whether you cannot, 
by the intervention of some such com- 
mission as t^t I have mentioned, faci- 
litate the arrangement for the transfer 
of property. 
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** Cannot you assist by the interven- 
tion of a commission composed of men 
of tho highest character? Surely you 
could find men who would gratuitously 
devote their time to rescue Ireland from 
this state — who would be the medium 
between the proprietor and the pur- 
chaser.” 

In short, the remedy for evil in Ire- 
land is to be found in a replantation of 
the country. The new proprietary 
are to bo made liable to a rate for the 
poor ; they are to have a guarantee 
against an excess of renting ; a maxi- 
mum amount is to be defined. When 
the rate on the division and the union 
has risen to seven shillings, a national 
‘‘ rate in aid” is to follow. The now 
proprietary, therefore, will have to re- 
gard, among the liabilities of their 
possessions, a maximum rateago of 
(let it be supposed) seven shillings and 
sixpence in the pound. The purchaser, 
therefore, of a lot of property, valued 
at six hundred pounds per annum, will 
pay the price of three hundred and 
seventy-five: tho present owner mil 
have suffered confiscation to the amount 
of the lost two hundred anti twenty five. 
The transaction appears somewhat 
> anomalous. On the fiiith of British 
law and justice, A has purchased an 
estate, valued at 'six hundred pounds 
per annum ; suddenly, contrary to all 
j list precedent, and without the excuse 
of necessity, the legislature imposes, on 
tjiat kind of property alone, a heavy 
burden, thus lessening its value more 
than one-third ; and, at this stage of the 
transaction, Mr. Bright or some of 
his associates steps in, at the depre- 
ciated price, to purchase the property 
held by A ; or, investing capital to the 
amount which A had originally paid, 
acquires an estate of six hundred 
pounds per annum, guaranteed against 
any imposition for poor’s rate. Mr. 
Bright will be nominal proprietor of an 
estate valued at nine hundred and 
thirty.five pounds per annum, and 
liable to a poor*s rate which may 
possibly amount, annually, to three 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, thus 
leaving him a net return of six hun- 
dred pounds for his investment, and 
for this return he pays the same sum^ 
which A paid, a fm years since, for a 
property reduced hy an act of the legis- 
lature to less consideraldy than four 
hundred. Thus, “even-handed jus- 
tice” is to pronounce upon the pur- 


chaser of ten or twelve years since, 
forfeiture of more than one-third of his 
goods, and give a guarantee to the 
ur chaser it invites, that the property 
e acquires shall never suffer similar 
depreciation. 

If we understand this meditated 
arrangement aright, it purports to 
inflict the penalty of confiscation on 
the present race of proprietors, and to 
supply their place by a re-plantation 
of the country. If the land is to be 
lessened in annual value by three- 
eighths of the rental now (or rather we 
should say until now) returned from 
it, the change will be confiscation ; 
and this penalty it is proposed to in- 
flict on every landlord in Ireland by 
the operation of British law. The 
plea for inflicting it is the good nf 
Ireland. Landlords are not to be 
condemned, convicted, tried ; they are 
only to be ruined ; — 

“Great injustice” (so says Sir Ro- 
hi'rt Peel) “ has been done in this 
country to the landed proprietors of 
Ireland. I find conclusive evidence that 
at least in many parts of Ireland the 
most strenuous local exertions have 
been made. Speaking of many unions, 
there has been a willing submission to 
tho law*; and if tho whole amount of 
rate has not been levied, it has been 
from a physical impossibility.” 

It is the wants, therefore, of the 
Irish landlords, and not their delin- 
quencies, which render it the duty of 
tho state to remove them out of the 
w'ay of the projected improvements. 

It was an objection made hy Mr, 
O’Connell to the Poor-law Reform 
Bill for England, that the measure 
was ill-timed, and that when the legis- 
lature was expressing its purpose to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, there 
seemed to ho inconsistency in enacting 
imprisonment for poverty. We might 
complain of similar inconsistency in 
the legislature, which is now marking 
its course by victims in Ireland ; that' 
while it recognises poverty in one form 
as a claim for relief, it pronounces it 
in another form a ground for inflicting 
punishment. Because the class in 
which labourers are found was suffer- 
ing, the state gave liberally to keep 
them in the land ; and because the 
owners and occupiers of land are suffer- 
ing, the state decrees and enforces heavy 
penalties against them, that they may 
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cease to cumber or embarrass it in its 
devices for the transformation of the 
country. 

In making such comments as these 
on public measures, it will be seen 
that we accept Sir Robert PeeKs 
statement as the true interpretation 
of the ministerial policy. Gould mea- 
sures speak for themselves, they would 
use the words of the right honorable 
baronet. He merely gives utterance 
to what they signify — he merely gives 
a voice to the ominous silence of the 
Queen's ministers. They impose their 
sixpenny rate on Ulster, because, as 
they say, there will be deaths in Clare 
if somebody will not feed its poor, 
and Great Britain has determined that 
she will not sustain them. They say 
t^at, inasmuch as the monied interest 
to a great extent, and the landed to 
some small extent, are indulged in a 
remission of certain taxes which are 
paid in England, therefore the landed 
interest shall bear the heavy pressure 
of a new burden, from which England, 
and the monied interest in Ireland, 
are to bo exempt. Ministers are 
satisfied with doing the wrong, and 
aggravating it by the absurd pretext 
under which it has been wrought. 
Sir Robert Peel gives the ratiomile c»f 
the measure ; it is this — The cmcum- 
brances on estates in the West of 
Ireland are so heavy, that unless there 
be a great abatement of the poor-rate 
burden, they will not prove market- 
able. Let them be relieved, therefore, 
by transferring their burdens to the 
parts of Ireland not yet impoverished, 
and capital may be attracted to our 
country. Sir Robert lias been more 
than usually explicit in giving his views 
on this subject : — 

“ I, for one,” (said he) “ should sco 
with great satisfaction the government 
interposing with the intention of re-iis- 
tributing that great estate w'hich is 
now on sale in Connemara — I mean the 
estate of Mr. Martin,” &c. Ac,* . . . 
“There was a magnificent estate of 
200,000 acres on the West coast of Ire- 
land ; if it were transferred to another 
proprietor, he might improve the coun- 
try, open up roads, and lay the foun- 
dation of future prosperity in the dis- 
trict. Even an intelligent commissioner, 
having all this labour (4,. 500 iineinploycd 
labourers) to dispose of, might employ 


it in this way. But though that estate 
contained valleys as fertile as any in 
the country, no one would bo foolish 
enough to advance £50,000 upon it, 
with its present incumbrance of £150,000, 
and the existing uncertainty about the 
rates. But wt're au intelligent com- 
missioner appointed, who might take 
possession of the property for a time, 
divide it, and open up means of commu- 
nication, security being given for ten or 
fourteen years, that a certain amount 
of poor-rate should not be exceeded, 
then that class of men would be called 
into action who bought the land in the 
time of James I. ; and the foundation of 
future prosperity would thus be laid, 
care being taken, above all. to avoid the 
establishment of any religious distinc- 
tion. Ho would not attempt to remove 
any proprietor on account of his rolU 
ion, but would attempt to infuse new 
lood and new enterprise into the 
country. lie would have division of 
the property, security of title; and 
would give a stimulus to industr}*, by 
guaranteeing the future proprietor 
against being suddenly over whelmed by 
the amount of the poor-ratOvS. No 
measure short of that was likely to be 

successful, "t 

This passage, which wo have ex- 
tracted from reports in the Times and, 
Repress, is neither unintelligible nor 
absurd. An Irish property burdened 
by a debt of £150,000, owing, in all 
probability, to some English capitalist 
or company, is advertised for sale ; but 
cannot be sold so long as the poor- 
rates equal or exceed the valuation. 
In such a state of thihgs it is most 
probarbic that the mortgagee cannot 
realise his principal, and does not re- 
ceive his interest. Sir Robert “ would 
see, with great satisfaction,” arrange- 
ments made by the government such 
as should attract purchasers for this 
large estate. It might he rendered 
profitable, hut it must pay the creditor. 
We will not say to Sir Robert, as 
Major Dalgetty said to Argyle, ** You 
must be the marquess himself in- 
deed, on the contrary, we believe the 
Right Hon. Baronet's thousands have 
not been coin for Galway. But w'o 
think it very probable that the inte- 
rests of the creditor were not un- 
^thought of in the arrangements he 
proposed. Why should they? Or 
why should we forget them? We 
wish only that other interests were 
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remembered too; and tliat the mea- 
sure of improvement which was de- 
vised for the good of the English capi- 
talist (and eventually for the good of 
England herself), was not to be ac- 
couiplished at the sole cost of Irish 
unions already sinking under burdens 
most unseasonably and unjustly thrown 
upon them, and having far less con- 
nexion than the capitalists, or traders, 
or tourists, of Great Britain, with this 
desolated district of Connemara. 

What a mystery is political justice ! 
An estate valued, a few years since, at 
a rental of, perhaps, fifteen thousand 
pounds per annum, burdened by an 
encumbrance amounting to six or 
seven thousand, has a new burden im- 
posed on it by lav/, which exhausts its 
whole revenues. There is no propo- 
sition made to lighten the legislative 
calamity, so as that it bear some pro- 
portion to the forces of him who is 
commanded to sustain it ; but prepa- 
rations arc made in order that, when 
be has sunk under the load, some cre- 
dulous capitalist jriay be induced to 
venture on becoming his successor. 
A poor-rate is to be levied on Mr, 
Martin, heavy enough to make him 
sell his property ; it is then to be light- 
ened, in order that a purchaser may 
be found to buy it 5 and this lighten- 
ing of the load is to be etVected, not 
at the cost of the ca[»italist, who re- 
covers his debt — nor of the country, 
which will find in improved (Amne- 
inara a now market for its mamifac- 
tures — hut of jnirties who are .already 
exhausted by elTurts to relieve distress 
in their own neighbourhood, and who 
have no peculiar financial interest in 
the sale of Mr. Martin's estate, or the 
improvement of his property. 

As to the compulsion on which pro- 
prietors will think it eligible to part 
with their possessions, Sir Bohert 
Betd reconciles himself to the appli- 
cation of it most amiably : — 

“ That advantage (new propriclor- 
*^hip) would be de.arly purchased by any 
violation of the rights of property. No- 
thing was so easy as to suggest reme- 
dies, overlooking those rights of pro- 
perty, which it was the duty of the Dritish 
legislalurej in the first instance, to up- 
hold. At the same time he thought this 
was a right of so little value to the pro- 
prietors, if tho incumbrances on the 
land were to bo discharged, and wdth 
its present prospects, that he could not 


help thinking it possible for the govern- 
ment with tho sanction of this house, 
taking an enlarged view of the whole 
subject, to devise some means by which 
now capital might be introduced into 
tho cultivation of the land, and by which 
the misfortune and despair which neces- 
sarily hang over the present proprie- 
tors, might he removed.” 

Can this have been spoken se- 
riously? Does it remove misfortune 
and despair to part with every shred 
of property? We apprehend the 
milled proprietor in Connemara could 
accomplish such a result without pil- 
laging the poor farmers of Ulster. 
Are we to understand that the scheme 
recommended by Sir Robert, contem- 
plates that the dispossessed proprietor 
shall 

“ Still ktep Romctliing to himscl'i:'* • 

• 

Are we to understand that liabilities 
created by a now poor-law are not to 
be computed among the encumbrances 
affecting property ; that the state is 
not to take advantage of the wrong it 
has Itself inflicted, hut is to purchase 
an estate burdened for " out-door re- 
lief’* on tho same terms as it would 
have })aid had tho stipulations implied 
in the poor law of 18d8 been faithfully 
kept to the Irish proprietor? If this 
bo Sir R. Peel’s intent, we should 
he glad to hear a distinct expression of 
it. But we look in vain for any such 
expression. Throughout the speech of 
the right hon. baronet there is no pro- 
posal that the pressure of the poor- 
law should be lightened beyond the 
ministerial limit. Real property is to 
endure, if circumstances demand the 
infliction, a burden of seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound. Where 
limitations of this character are so 
defined, the permitted maximum is 
soon reached, and becomes a stage 
from which the agitation for a new 
maximum commences. And thus it 
comes to pass, that, as their contribu- 
tion towards the payment of creditors 
to a Connaught proprietor, and to aid 
in guaranteeing to his successor that he 
shall not be ruined by the poor- 
rates, the gentlemen, and merchants, 
and traders in Dublin must pay 
nearly twenty-five thousand pounds, 
as demanded by the scheme now pro- 
posed; and may, perhaps, be asked 
to disburse five-fold that sum, when 
somo ruinous amendment of the act 
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now proposed tastes them beyond (heir 
utmost ability. 

Such taxation of Leinster and Ulster 
is manifest injustice. There is no rea- 
son why parts of Ireland more distant 
from Connemara, and loss connected 
with it than Wales or England, shall 
be subjected by a new law to a poor- 
rate, from which England is left free, 
for the benefit of a pauper or pro- 
prietor in Galway, or of a mo- 
nied capitalist who draws a revenue 
from Connaught, and spends it in 
Westminster or London. Pretexts 
have been put forth, which are not 
reasons^ for such an imposition. We 
are very strongly inclined to believe 
that the reasons or pretexts alleged 
by Sir Robert Peel, are such as he 
would most cautiously have eschewed 
were ho not sure of his audience. His 
« reasons are two. He disavows any 
participation with ministers in their 
argument that because Ireland pays 
no income-tax, she should be saddled 
with an unjust poor's-rate, by way of 
equivalent. The reasons of the ex- 
premier are his own ; he need not 
take out a patent fur the invention of 
them — no sane or honourable man in 
England will dispute his proprietor- 
ship. The reasons are these : in 
England, if the poor's-rale be too heavy 
in one parish, the vicinity pays a rate 
in aid — therefore, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Derry must suffer for Beilina ; Irish 
unions have not p<aid the debts which 
they were constrained to contract when 
the poor-law was forced upon them, 
therefore they must bear the burden 
proposed to be cast upon them now. 

It is not amiss to consider the cha- 
racter of these arguments. There is 
not much in them, we admit ; but it 
may not be without its use to examine 
them. They appear to have been re- 
ceived with much favour by the house, 
and even out of doors, to have pro- 
duced something of a sensation : — 

“ In this country,” said the right hon- 
ourable baronet, ** when a union is ma- 
nifestly unable to support the poor within 
it, we adopt the principle of subjecting 
the vicinage to the burden of contribut- 
ing to that object. We do not in that 
case say to Ireland — ‘ Distress prevails 
in some of tiie unions of Devonshire or 
Cornwall; they cannot support their 
poor, and therefore wo call on you, the 
people of Ireland, to contribute your 
abare to their maintenance from tho 
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public revenue. No, wc simply go to 
tho next parish, and, if necessary, to 
the parish beyond that^ and call upon 
them to make up tho deficiency in the 
amount raised for tho support of the 
poor in the distressed parish. At first 
sight, there appears no great justice in 
this course of proceeding. Why, on 
tho mere ground of vicinage, should one 
neighbourhood, which supports its own 
poor, be called upon to support the poor 
of another with which they have no 
conccTii? We might adopt the same 
course in Ireland ; but 1 fear that the 
result would bo only to extend the area 
of distress. I therefore prefer a general 
rate in aid.** 

It has been usage in England to re- 
quire the aid of neighbouring parislies, 
when the poor’s- rates in any one parish 
are found too oppressive ; therefore 
the right honourable baronet would 
adopt a different method of rating in 
Ireland. It is unjust, he thinks, or 
would seem so at first sight, to adopt 
the English method ; it would also 
be inexpedient ; and therefore he pre- 
fers the national rate in aid.** With 
what view he cited the precedent of 
the English method, and cited it only 
to condemn and supersede it, does not 
very clearly appear. The home se- 
cretary, it is evident, thought Sir 
Robert’s citation a case in point 

“ The principle, as recognised, wont 
further than had been stated by the 
right honourable gentleman the member 
for ’famworth. It was not necessarily 
confined to the neighbouring parishes 
of that in which distress existed. Take 
the case of Yorkshire. If any extreme 
distress existotl in one part of York- 
shire, you might extend the levy for a 
rate in aid over the whole county of 
Y^ork. Nay, every parish in England 
might be called on to contribute, and 
that not to any limited amount, but to 
an indefinite amount, and limited only 
by the necessity of the case ; and v‘>u 
might go from one county to anolfior, 
and select any parish which might be 
considered most able to pay.” 

Such were the rights of the poor, as 
legalised in England, by usage and by 
statute-law, from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir George Grey cite the usage and 
the law as conclusive against the peo- 
ple of a country in which, notoriously, 
they never prevailed. The argument 
of the right honourable orators 19 
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this : — The poor in England have had 
a recognised and legal right to relief 
for a period of three hundred years ; 
every proprietor of real property in 
England confesses it in act and 
word. lie is, indeed, but a partner 
in the possession of his land ; there 
are charges upon it for relatives, 
it may be for creditors, and also 
for the poor ; his property, ho knows, 
is what remains after due deductions 
on these various accounts have been 
made. His poor’s-rate, therefore, he 
feels, is not a tax — it is a charge ; it 
is, as a rent is, the condition of owner- 
ship, or occupancy : it is as the share 
which a merchant pays to a sleeping 
))artnor in his commercial enterprises. 
There is somethirg exceedingly unsatis- 
factory and unfair in arguingfrom acase 
of this description to that of an Irish 
proprietor, who inherited, or acquired, 
or devised, or encumbered, property, 
without a thought of any such incident 
as that of liability to a poor's-rate. 

Ilut it may be said that, if the poor 
of Ireland wore without claim to relief, 
the evil ought to be remedied. If it 
were an evil, no doubt it ought to 
be corrected. But how ? Agreeably 
to tlio best usage. Law directed 
usage in England j in Ireland usage 
should have moulded the law. Where 
a lav; was in force, as in Great 
Britain, it was of necessity that cus- 
tom conformed to it ; whore there was 
no human law, custom only excepted, 
as in Ireland, it surely was not too 
much to hope, that when a law was 
passed it should have been in accord- 
ance with a good custom. Tlie cus- 
tom in Ireland was in accordance with 
the divine law — they who gave, gave 
freely, and measured their donations 
not by the nature of their property, 
hut by the extent of their abilities. 
Wc have seen, in our times, various 
visitations of distress, sickness, scar- 
city, commercial depression, calamitous 
accidents — we have seen the wealthy, 
and more than the wealthy, assemble 
and contribute largely — we have seen 
want relieved — and when the visitation 
had passed away, we have seen the poor 
resume their habits of independence, 
and all traces of pauperism disappear. 
We have seen the ministrations of 
charity carried on graciously without 
detriment to those concerned in it, 
and to the effectual succour of those 
whom it professed to relieve ; and in 


these efforts we have seen the abilities 
of the whole country exercised. Why 
should a different measure have been 
adopted when the poor-law was enact- 
ed? If usage is to be an argument 
against us, why was its benefit denied 
us ? The property of Ireland is, let 
it be supposed, thirty-six millions ster- 
ling. Until the passing of the poor- 
law no part of this property was le- 
gally liable to a rate for the poor — no 
part of it could be pronounced exempt 
hy the law of GocL If the framers of 
the poor-law believed that the claim of 
the poor was good, they defrauded them 
of their right. They were guilty of cri- 
minal extortion against the classes on 
whom they imposed the rate, if they 
thought the claim of the poor invalid. 
Usage in Ireland gave relief every 
species of property. Law enforced relief 
from none. Either no law should havo 
been enacted, or else law should have 
embodied the spirit of ancient and uni- 
ver.'-al usage, and laid the maintenance 
of the poor as a charge on all species 
of property. 

It is wholly unworthy of Sir Robert 
Peel or Sir George (^rey to cite 
a law of three hundred years* stand- 
ing, and a usage conformable to it, 
in England, as a case iu point to 
reconcile us to the passing of a law for 
which there is no precedent to be found 
among our usages, and for which there 
is really no argument to be urged, 
unless that it is in the spirit of a law', or 
an ** amendment” of law, passed, as a 
hazardous experiment a year or two 
since, and which, within its brief space 
of existence, has inflicted worse evils 
on our country than it has sutfered 
from many a visitation of war or pes- 
tilence. In England, say the tw'o right 
honorable baronets, if the poverty of 
a parish has absorbed its property, you 
take the property of an»)ther parish to 
be food for it. In Ireland, it was 
the usage, when poverty became too 
destitute to be provided for by ordi- 
nary resources, that all who had the 
means ^from whatever source their 
wealth w'as derived) w'ere called upon 
to contribute of their abundance or 
their little. On this usage of Irish 
life, owners and occupiers of land in 
Ireland were justified in placing re- 
liance. It was an usage of which le- 
gislators ought not to have been unob- 
servant when thpy were about to frame 
a law; ami it would have been far 
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wiser had the Irish usage served as a 
model by which the English poor-law 
was atnended in 1837, than that the 
English law should have served as a 
pattern for those ruinous charges which 
were introduced into the poor-law for 
Ireland in ten years after. 

We object to the argument of the 
two right honourable gentlemen. It 
was right to make one county pay for 
the wants of another in England, he- 
cause such was the law. It is not 
right to exert such compulsion in Ire- 
land, where there is no hw for it 
•* At first sight” said Sir Uohert Peel, 

there appears no great justice in this 
course of proceeding.” This is a plain 
truth. At second sight, however, the 
justice of the proceeding, as adapted 
to England, becomes discernible. It 
wa5f in accordance with the laws — with 
5aw8 under which owiier«< of land were 
born — with the laws which protected 
them in their possessions, and which 
declared the liability to such exactions 
an incident among the conditions of 
proprietorship. Were there no such 
laws in existence the rate in aid would 
have been unjust. There are no such 
laws in Ireland. The argument of the 
right honorable confederates is a so- 
phism unworthy of them. 

Wore the scheme they advocate 
expedient, it should be condemned 
for its injustice ; and were the state 
to render it just by purchasing from 
landlords that portion of their rights, 
of which it is proposed to despoil 
them, its uusuitablene^^s to the cir- 
cumstances of our country, and the 
character of our people would demand 
its unqualified rejection. 

The argument which we now pro- 
ceed to notice is that of Sir Robert 
Peel alone : — 

“ There is aiioihor, connected with the 
administration of the po(u'-law which in- 
clines me to call upon Jrcl«in(l at this 
time to make a strenuous exertion. I 
want to know upon what principle Ire- 
land has refused to repay us the ad- 
vances which we made for Pnion Work- 
houses in that country. We consented 
to advance .£1,200,000 for tho erec- 
tion of Union Workhouses in Ireland, 
and at the same time a similar sum was 
advanced for the erection of similar 
buildings in England. The advances 
made ill this country have bccui met by" 
the payment of four per cent, interest, 
and by setting apart two per cent, an- 
nually for the reduction of the capital of 
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the debt. ... If Ireland would make 
a vigorous elfort to repay tho sum ad- 
vanced for the Union Workhouses * at 
once, instead of spreading it over eigh- 
teen or twenty years, so that it rilay be 
applied in tho way in which it is pro- 
posed to appropriate the sixpenny rate, 
1 am not sure that tho house would not 
accept the arrangement and forego the 
rate (much laughter).” 

The right honourable baronet is 
“ very smart,** and tho house appears to 
have been highly amused by his fa- 
cetiousnoss. He will not, we trust, 
allow his merriment to turn him aside 
from an act of justice. There are 

.some honourable exceptions,” he 
says, to the tacit or express repudia- 
tion of debt on the part of some dis- 
tricts in Ireland. “ The union of 
Newtownards, for example, has paid 
all it borrowed.” In committee, we 
trust. Sir Robert Peel is pledged to 
protect this meritorious union against 
the rate in aid.’* 

But we are more concerned with 
the question of the ex-premier, be- 
cause it is more conducive* to instruc- 
tion ; and although he has himself 
supplied us with an answer to the ar- 
gument for which the interrogatory 
laid the foundation, we think it better 
and more pertinent to our purpose to Jet 
bis (piestion have a distinct reply. As 
to his argument, that the imposition of 
“ the rate in aid’* was to be regarded as, 
in some sort, a commutation of pe- 
nance for tardiness in payment of the 
workhouse advances, we could cite his 
own words, and ask of him to apply 
them ; — 

“ I don*t rest my demand upon Ire- 
land for this strenuous effort on the 
part of the poor, upon the ground 
that taxation in Ireland is unequal as 
compared with this country. If you 
rely upon the argument that Ireland 
as compared with England is unequally 
taxed, the conclusion which logically 
you must adopt is — apply equal taxa- 
tion to both.’* 

So we could say, with respect to the 
argument from the unpaid debt. If 
Ireland cannot pay the debt, to impose 
a new obligation upon her inability 
will not render her more .solvent. If 
payment is to be enforced from her, it 
would be far less cruel and far more 
just to exact payment of a debt for 
which the country is already bound, 
than to impose an obligation upon her 
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against her wilh and in opposition to 
eternal principles of equity and 
justice. 

But for Sir Robert Peel’s demand, 
why the payments made by Ireland 
on account of government advances 
for the erection of workhouses, Imvo 
been more tardy than those of Eng. 
land, wo think the answer very ob- 
vious — England was a gainer by the 
change in her poor relief system to 
which the government advances mi- 
nistered ; Ireland — or rather re al pro- 
])erty in Irtdand — was a most grievous 
loser. The poor-law amendment in 
England saved that country nearly 
three millions sterling per annum. 
Th(3 poor-law indicted on Ireland has 
amerced real property hero to an 
amoimt of two millions. England 
ceuld pay back the government ad- 
vances out of the savings it was 
enabled to make. They became the 
occasion and instrument, not of sav- 
ings, but of ruinous expenditure to 
Ireland. M'e ansner the right ho- 
nourable baronet then — as to what 
he wants to know " — in the first place. 
England was enabled by tlio very ad- 
vances which are the subject of Sir 
U. Peel’s argument, to repay them. 
TlU'V furnihlivd occasion tor tlm ox- 
peiidituve which has rendered Irclarkd 
insolvent. This is our first answer. 

In the second place, if it be just to 
regard a debt as in any respect a mat- 
ter of feeling, England was far more 
clearly bound than Irohuul to he on 
the alert with her payments. There 
was a charge upon Englisli property 
for tbiO poor, amounting to nearly ten 
millions per annum ; the government 
advances were among the agencies 
through which this charge was re- 
duced to seven or six. The reduction 
WHS a boon. The advances to Ireland 
were among the instrumentalities by 
which a heavy charge w'as unjustly, 
unwisely, and most o[)pressively, im- 
posed upon her. England wel<‘omed 
the advances — Ireland was forced to 
endure them. Does the honourable 
baronet want power to understand 
that Ireland may be less eager to show 
her thankful sense of being wronged 
than England has been to prove that 
she was conscious of being favoured ? 

In the third place, Ireland has been 
slow to pay, because the dominant 
ower in the state has disabled her — 
ecause, if it be permitted to consider 


the actual apart from the moral, and 
to separate fact from [mrpose, the 
state has broken faith with her. The 
poor-law of 1838, wdth its establUh- 
inent of work-houses and all apper- 
taining to them, was forced on Ire- 
land, under the commendatory influ- 
ence of promises that out-door relief 
was never to bo allowed, and that the 
cost of the whole system should not 
exceed .£320,000 per annum. Both 
these stipulations have been disregard- 
ed — disregarded to the actual ruin of 
many a proprietor — to the tlebasement 
of many a thriving and once indus- 
trious farmer — to the degradation of 
pauperism itsedf ; and Sir Robert Peel 
makes an amiable proposition to rate- 
payerve, who, under an obligation to 
pay X320,0U0, have been required to 
pay X2,000,000, and ivlio have nAde a 
desperate effort to pay the enormous 
demand, that if they will, low, in the 
face of this unlhought-of exaction, pay 
up tiieir part of the engagement whicli 
has not been kept in their favour, the 
new o[>[>rcssion, of which they arc to 
1x5 victims, shall not bo carried into 
efl’ect against them. 

There may be readers who will say 
that the arguments, or sophisms, wm 
have been examining were not worth 
the pains of exjkosure. To us it seem- 
ed important to notice them. They 
are of the Jannes and .Tambres school, 
and ilenote rather the pertinacity of 
adherence to a scheme, than assign the 
true HMSons for which it has been 
adopted. When men of known ability 
defend a cause by sophisms, they show 
that the arguments by which it could 
he maintained are such as it would be 
inexpedient to make known, and they 
thus indirectly authorise a process of 
deducing the real purport of their 
scheme from its manifest tendency, and 
from the incidents by which it is discri- 
minated and characterised. England 
insists that the paupers of Clare shall 
be maintained by the poor of other 
])arts of Ireland — a measure which. will 
have the effect of converting many 
poor-rate payers into paupers. Against 
this process of deterioration, England 
declares that she will not protect them. 
And, in reply to claims for support, 
founded on the Articles of Union, the 
orators of England may be supposed 
to reply — “you have forfeited the 
right to advance such claims; in 
your poverty, you accepted a remis- 
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sion of taxes, and you must sub- 
mit to a drawback on your imperial 
privileges. You owe a debt contract- 
ed in order to carry out a measure for 
imposing new burdens on you, and, ac- 
cordingly, you must stoop under an 
additional load. In short, you were 
dowerless — or else your dowry has 
been spent and wasted ; you must 
therefore accustom yourself to the 
thought, that your union with Eng- 
land is but Morganatic ; and you 
must unlearn the pride in which it 
was your wont to feel — that your 
country was an integral portion of the 
mightiest empire in this world. “ In 
all this there is nothing real but this bill 
of divorce.*' The reality of the divorce 
is certified by the purposed declaration 
of it in tho terms of a money-bill. 
Thei'e is no misunderstanding what 
England means by such a measure. 
But as to the reasons by which 
the sentence of separation is justi- 
fied — they are frivolous and futile, so 
futile that they seem almost designed 
to make us look for others. We find 
the real reasons in the mcMiitated re- 
plantation of the country, and the con- 
fiscation by which the introduction of 
a new proprietary must be preceded — 

“ When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When tlie battle's lost and won,” 

Then, may it be presumed, sliall wo 
three meet again — then shall England, 
Scotland, and Ireland be rc-united. 
The poor-law shall exert its terrible 
benevolence until pauperism has be- 
come general. When, at the cost of 
districts yet to undergo this process, 
estates already ruined shall have been 
made saleable, and a peasant proprie- 
tary has taken possession of the man- 
sions from which the Irish gentry have 
shrunk awhy — the spirit of England 
will become more gentle, the poor-law 
will become more merciful ; and if, 
under a milder government, prospe- 
rity return to the land, our taxes may 
afford an ampler revenue, and Eng- 
land may accept us into integral con- 
nexion with her again. 

Meanwhile, confiscation and re plan- 
tation are to serve as substitutes for 
the superseded Union; and the great 
measure of James L, adapted to views 
of modern expediency, is to be a model 
for the readjustment of our society. 
It would be injuslice to Sir Uobert 
Peel and to tlie subject, to give his 


announcement of this project in any 
other words than his own, and wo 
offer them, therefore, to the reader 
as we find them reported in the Times 
of March 6 : — 

I revert to a period when a state 
of things existed in Ireland not very 
different from that which now exists 
there — I allude to the reign of James I., 
w'hen the settlement ofUlster took place. 
At that time a large quantity or land 
was forfeited in six counties of Ireland, 
but not so large a quantity as, 1 bcliovi', 
might now bo obtained in the west of 
Ireland by an arrangement with the pro- 
prietors-^an arrangement devoid ot in- 
justice, to which no objection would bo 
made. The lands forfeited after the 
rebellion of Tyrone, in the counties of 
Donegal, Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, &nd Armagh, amounted to 500,000 
acres. The transaction is described In 
nearly the same manner by all contem- 
porary historians, but I think the best 
account is to be found in Carte’s Life of 
Ormonde* That author says, that 

“ * These countries had suffered ex- 
ceedingly in the war, and were reduced 
to a very desolate condition. Tlie coun- 
try was full of woods and fastnesses, 
which, on favourable junctures, would 
give encouragement to rebels, and at all 
times serve as a retreat to robbers. 
Great numbers of the inhabitants have 
perished by the sword — much greater by 
taminc ; tho rest w^ere reduced to so ex- 
treme a poverty that they were not able, 
if willing, to manure tlio ground ; so 
that the lands laid waste in time of war 
were likely to continue so in time of 
pea<’e.’ 

“ This description, excepting that 
part which refers to woods and forests 
affording shcltei; to robbers, is very ap- 
plicable to tho state of Connaught, and 
many parts of tho west of Ireland. Sir 
Arthur Chichester w'as the lord-deputy 
at the period in question. He caused 
surveys to be taken, and it was decided 
that the lands to bo transplanted should 
be divided into throe proportions of 
2,0(X), 1,500, and 1,000 English acres, 
and these escheated lands were disposed 
of to 104 English and Scotch, 5(> servi- 
tors, and 28G natives, all of whom gave 
bond to the government for tho perform- 
ance of covenants. The lord-deputy 
caused a parochial church to bo erected, 
and a glebe to be set out according to 
tho size of the parish for each incum- 
bent. The plantation was extended to 
Leinster. Great injustice was done to 
individuals by this proceeding; but, 
says Carte — 

‘ 'JMie grievances of particular per- 
sons did not prevent the general good 
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intended to the kingdom by these plan- 
tations, in consequence of which lands 
were cultivated and greatly improved, 
towns and villages built, trade and 
commerce carried on and extended. 
The people in general, weaned gradual- 
ly from their former idle and disorderly 
life, began to learn and practise civility, 
to apply themselves to business, to use 
labour and industry in their several 
stations, and to relish the sweets of 
peace.* ” 

There is an instance of ambiguity 
in ibis extract, which may cause some 
confusion if it be not rectified.' When 
Sir Robert Peel uses the expression, 
** Great injustice was done to indivi- 
duals by this proceeding, but, says 
Carte,” it miglit be understood as if 
he were expressing Carte’s sentiments 
on the injustice done to indivicfuals, as 
well as his opinion on the service ulti- 
mately rendered to the country. It 
would also be matter of inference, 
from the language of the right honor- 
able baronet, that the injustice suffered 
by individuals was an unavoidable in- 
cident in the scheme of jdantation ; 
that it was contemplated as matter of 
necessity by the monarch, and was an 
evil submitted to for the sake of the 
good by which it was to be com pen- 
sated. This would be all erroneous. 
The injustice had its origin not in the 
scheme, hut in the cupidity of the 
agents through whom it was carried 
into effect. The king, according to 
Carte, had a clear and just title to the 
confiscated lands, and had a monarch’s 
right to dispose of them according to 
his good pleasure. This right, ac- 
cording to Carte, it was* his purpose to 
exercise in a spirit of wisdom and 
mercy ; and it was only through the 
malpractices of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to carry the royal purpose 
into execution that the “injustice,** 
adverted to by Sir Robert Peel, “ was 
done to individuals — 

“ The commissioners,” writes Mr. 
Carte, “ authorised by the royal autho- 
rity to distribute the lands, /md 710^ 
adhered so stricthf to their instructions as 
it were to be wished. The king intended 
that no man should be divested of his 
possession, without an equivalent being 
given him, and therefore directed that 
only a fourth part of the lands should be 
assigned to the British undertakers, 
and the other three parts he yranted hack 
tn thfi nntinPM. with estates of inherit. 


ance therein; which, as it was a suffi- 
cient equivalent for a life estate in the 
whole, was to bo laid out for the parti- 
cular proprietors, in such places as the 
commissioners should find to be most 
convenient for the general good of the 
plantation. Yet in the county of Long- 
ford, the natives in general had scarce 
a third part of their former possessions, 
either in number of acres or value of 
profitable ground, allotted tiiem. The 
arts of admeasurement were well under- 
stood in those days, and as the king 
had directed a certain quantity of un- 
profitable ground, bog, wood, and 
mountain, to be thrown into the several 
proportions of profitable, allotted to 
JL’itish and natives, a great latitude of 
judgment was left to the commissioners, 
which some of them know how' to make 
use of for their advantage.” 

Carte continues his complaint against 
the commissioners ; hut we spare the 
reader all but that which we feel to bo 
necessary for making the authorship of 
tho “injustice** clear. James 1 . w.is 
not responsible for it ; and even, in 
appointing the commission by which 
his graci(jus intentions w'cro to some 
extent frustrated, he bad, as Sir 
Robert Peel has not failed to notice, 
the counsel of the wisest man iu the 
realm, his chancellor, Bacon. We 
confess we think it would have been 
more creditable to the ex-premier, 
when so strongly urging upon her 
Majesty’s ministers, that they should 
take the advice of Bacon, and follow 
the example of James, by appointing 
a commission to survey, and manage, 
and distribute the estates in Con- 
naught, had he stated that the injus- 
tice which tarnished the pattern plan- 
tation was not an inherent vice of the 
scheme, but was introduced into it by 
the commissioners ; and had ho made 
the wrongs done, in the great measure 
of which ho spoke, an occasion to w'arn 
ministers strongly against the danger 
of their being repealed. 

Such a warning would have been 
the more appropriate, inasmuch as 
the right honorable baronet exerted 
his monitory eloquence with much 
complacency on a subject upon which, 
taking into account the constitution 
and character of the House of Com- 
mons, admonition seemed most super- 
fluous : — 

“ If It bo possible to make any new 
settlement similar to that of Ulster, my 
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earnest advice, which I am sure will be 
in unison with the universal feelings of 
the house, is, that no religious distinc- 
tions should be allowed to enter into 

the arrangement (cheers ) 

Avoiding that which, I think, was a 
fatal dvfccl in tho act of James I., 
nanu'ly, the establishment of a religious 
distinction, I would give to all persons 
equal advantages, and would not make 
any attempt to remove them from the 
soil on account of their religious 
views.” 

Without commenting on this asper- 
sion of the act of Jfunes, but leaving 
the matter at issue between Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Bacon ;* without ex- 
posing the incorrectf\es8 of ascribing 
to James the establishment of a dis- 
tinction which he found already cstab- 
lisbod, and contenting ourselves with 
referring the reader to Carte’s 
History,” where he will find that 
whatever the wishes of the sovereign 
may have been, bis commissioners 
brought all right, by inflicting their 
injustices impartially, and visiting 
them, without distinction, alike on 
Protestant and Romanist ; wo would 
venture to say that tho warning, or 
(adverting to his offer in 1840 to re- 
ceive the British empire as his patent) 
the ** presumption” of the right honor- 
able gentleman was wholly superfluous, 
although for his purposes, perhaps, 
not wholly out of place. It smacked 
of the Jobling-school, however, and 
seemed much less in keeping with a 
physician of the Abernethy stamp. 


[ApHl. 

than with that reputable gentleman^ 
the “ Doctor,” in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop” — him of the **red nose and 
large bunch of seals,” and of the ac- 
commodating pharmacopeia : “ Ay,” 
said the doctor, in the tone of a man 
who makes a dignified concession, ‘“‘and 
a toast — of bread ; but be very parti- 
cular to make it of bread, if you 
please, ma’am.” Sir Robert Peel need 
not have — indeed we are satisfied he 
had not — the slightest apprehension 
that the House of Commons would 
prove less liberal than he is himself. 

In other respects it would ajjpear 
as if the projected replantation is to 
resemble that of James T. Land is 
to be assigned by purchase in lots of 
varied extent, but all moderate ; and 
the management of the property to be 
acqnir(?d and redistributed, is to be 
confided to commissioners appointed 
by the crown. Such are the corres- 
pondences to he observed between tho 
plantation in the seventeenth century, 
and that w'hich is now to he attempted. 
The ilifVerenees two, that one which 
Sir UohcTt Peel soloinnly recommends 
to a willing parliament, and possibly 
m%ny others, of which, however, wc 
shall submit two only to the considera- 
tion of tho reader. 

The plantation of James in Ireland 
had no poor-law to embarrass or re- 
commend it. With the exception of 
forests and robbers, Sir Robert Peel 
intimates that the face of the country, 
and the state of society, was very much, 
in the time of James L, what it is at 


* Lord Bacon’s views on this subject are given in “ A Letter to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, after tho Defeating of tho Spanish Forces in Ireland,” &c. : — 

“ A toleration of religion, for a time, not definite, except it bo in some principal 
towns and precincts, al’ter the manner of some French edicts, seoracth to mo to ho 
a matter warrantable by religion, and, in policy, of absolute necessity. And the 
hesitation in this point, 1 think, hath been a great casting back of the affairs there. 
. , . . But there would go hand in hand with this some course of advancing 

religion, indeed, where the people is capable thereof ; as the sending over some 
good preachers, especially of that sort who are vehement, and zealous persuaders, 
and not scholastic, to be resident in principal towns, endowing them with some 
stipends out of her Majesty's revenues, as her Majesty hath most religiously and 
most graciously done in Lancashire, and the re-contmuing and replenishing the 
college begun at Dublin, and the taking care of tho versions of Bibles, and Cate- 
chisms, and other books into the Irish language, and the like religious course.^, both 
for the honour of God, and for the avoiding of scandal and uiisatis faction here by 
the show of a toleration of religion in some parts there," 

This is, we would say, true toleration. Tho state will tolerate the teachers of 
what it accounts a false' religion, and will insist having an equal toleration for itself 
audits agents, in teaching a religion which it holds for true. Had such a policy 
been adhered to. Sir Robert PcoT wduld not have pronounced the distinction ho 
aflcribes to tho plantation of Ireland by James I., a fatal departure from that great 
measttro. 
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present ; but the planters in that day 
were not made partners with the pau- 
pers of the country, in their possession 
of the soil. Ho who is now to invest 
capital in Connaught can purchase but 
a share in the property which he under- 
takes to manage. The legislature de- 
clares that it has constituted a joint- 
stuck company as the proprietary for 
Ireland. The industrious are to have 
no more than the lazy are willing to 
leave them. If Sir Robert Peel’s 
commissioners are composed of the 
persons eligible to sit on Sir 

George Gretfs vAmimittec^ they will, no 
doubt, take especial care that Jimple 
allowance be made for the probable 
claims of the destitute and the disso- 
lute, and that the marketable value of 
land shall bo depreciated accordingly. 
And yet, depreciate its value ae they 
may, pauperism will contrivo to ren- 
der its cost excessive. Sir Robert 
Peel seems not unobservant of this 
discouraging incident : — 

“ Unless you can give some gnaran- 
If'c as to the poor-rate, you will iind no 
pnrehasor. . . liiiniling the ainount 

of <!harge on account of poor-rates ; 

. . . giving security tor ten or foijur- 

teeu years to come, that llio aTiiount of 
poor-rates rdiould not Im' exceiMlcd," 

These fragments seem to show the 
purpose for which they were uttered. 
There is to be a public guarantee that, 
for ten or fourteen years to come, 
l)Oor’ti-rates are not to exceed a certain 
amount. By that amount, at least, 
whatever it may be, property will be 
depreciated in the market ; to that 
amount, at least, pauperism will be 
taught to feel that it has a proj)rietor- 
ship in the land. His most malignant 
enemy need not envy the new man” 
who, at such disadvantage, settles 
himself in Connemara, and engages 
in the development of its resources, 
'i'he coigne, and livery, and coshering, 
of old, were moderate in comparison 
with the plague soon to bo of pauper- 
ism and poor’g-rates. The poor-law 
was of recent enactment, and, as its 
advocates say, of great success in Eng- 
land, when a state of things resem- 
bling that which now prevails in 
Connaught suggested the necessity of 
a plantation of Ireland; but it^does 
not appear that either Chichester, 
Bacon, or James I. thought it appli- 
cable to the state of Ireland. 


We shall notice but one other diffe- 
rence between the scheme of the se- 
venteenth century and that of Sir 
Robert Peel. The former was founded 
in clemency and justice ; the latter 
cannot bo eft’ected without doing a 
very grievous wrong. The poor are 
to have a right purdittsed for them — a 
right to bo maintained even in idle- 
ness ; and this pernicious boon is given 
them at the cost of proprietors who are 
ruined, not for their benefit, but for 
their pernicious indulgence. I'his is 
not like the arrangements made in the 
plantation of James. What he gave 
was his own. Property had been con- 
fiscated to the crown, and the monarch 
granted it according to Jiis discretion. 
In the modern scheme, tlie crown is to 
confiscate the property of loyal stibjects 
convicted of no offence ; and to de^^ote 
the fruits of the confiscation to the eii-, 
couragement of iclloness and improvi- 
dence. Pass an act that the poor’s- 
rates shall not exceed seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound, for the pe- 
riod named by the right hon. baronet ; 
and the annual value of property in tho 
market is reduced from 187,421, 
at which it is now rated, to a sum of 
<€8,242, 14t) ; the dificrence, nearly five 
millions per annum, being so much 
taken from tho owner, and dedicated 
to the use or abuse of pauperism. A 
plantation tlius founded in spolia- 
tion, and ministering to improvidence, 
cannot succeed. A poor-law system 
like that of England, is not adapted 
to the circumstances of a colony or to 
those of Ireland. 

What, then, will this scheme of re- 
plantation effect ? The impoverish- 
ment of Irish landlords. If they were 
the obstacles to social progress they 
will soon cease to be so. Tho scheme, 
it must have been seen, is not altogetlicr 
visionary ; its promises, to be sure, are 
vague and unsubstantial, but there is 
real ruin in its performances. In 
depriving the owners of landed pro- 
perty of nearly five millions of their 
income, it takes from them, it is pro- 
bable, all their revenues ; and this in 
an idle hope that the poor are to be the 
better for it. It is necessary only to re- 
member that such a hope is contrary to 
all experience, to ail acceptable testi- 
mony, and, wo might add, to the law 
of God, in order to feel that even they 
who profess to entertain it, have no 
true confidence that it can ever be re- 
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alised. What, then, is the scheme? 
It is a scheme well contrived for the 
ruin of the landed interest in Ireland ; 
its promises of good to follow are all 
illusion. 

At first view, to borrow a form of 
speech from Sir Robert Peel, there 
seems so little justice in a scheme of 
this description, that we are disposed to 
believe it impossible. On closer exami- 
nation, however, like many other in- 
credibilities, it gains some hold on our 
reason. The whole circumstances of 
the introduction of the poor-law into 
Ireland ought to be taken into account 
before we pronounce on the real pur- 
pose of its ostablisliment. Perhaps 
we may help the reader by laying be- 
fore him some of our own reminis- 
cences. 

Ift the year 1 833, very urgent efforts 
Were made by some members of parlia- 
ment to bring in a bill to make pro- 
vision for the relief of the Irish poor 
by a compulsory rating. As au amend- 
ment to these proposals, it was re- 
solved, at the instance of Lord Al- 
tUorp, that a commission should he 
issued to a number of competent per- 
sons who were to take evidence on the 
state of the poor, and report their 
views, and the result of their inquiries 
for the information of the legislature 
and government. After a lapse of 
nearly three years, during which the 
commissioners and their many subor- 
dinate agents, had been laboriously oc- 
cupied, their final report was presented 
to the house. Jt did not satisfy the 
wishes of those who desired to have a 
poor-law enacted, ami who found now 
at their side a supporter whom they 
had formerly felt to he a powerful op- 
ponent — the late Mr. O’Connell, It 
was in the year 183G this eminent per- 
son avowed a change of opinion, and 
expressed himself favourable to this 
hazardous experiment of a poor-law. 
In this year, also. Lord John Russell, 
the Home Secretary, had recourse to 
the unusual measure of selecting an 
agent to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land, to compare it with the commis- 
sioners.' reports, and give an opinion 
whether the work-house system, as 
amended in England, could be intro- 
duced into Ireland. In the course of 
less than three months this gentleman. 


Mr. Nicholls, reported the result of 
his brief experience, was sent in the 
following year to visit other parts of 
Ireland, and with equal or still greater 
celerity reported to his employer j 
finally, passed over to Holland, and in- 
spected the work-houses there. Jlis 
inquiries resulted in reports which 
proved acceptable to the noble em- 
ployer ; and, in utter disregard of the 
representations of the commissioners 
appointed under the royal seal, the 
adverse views of Mr. Nicholls prevailed 
with the government, and fashioned a 
poor-law for the country. 

There was another agent in the in- 
quiry into the state of the Irish poor, 
who ^dissented, as Mr. Nicholls did, 
from the cormnissioners’ report, and 
who dissented from the propositions of 
Mr. Nicholls also. This was Mr. 
Revans, who had been secretary to 
the English commissioners in their in- 
uiries, and was handed over to the 
rish commissioners, who were to de- 
rive much benefit from his assistance. 
According to the report of Mr. Ni- 
choHs, the cost of the poor-relief sys- 
tem was to he about three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. Mr. 
Revans ivould have it to he very much 
more considerable, but yet greatly 
under the estimate of the cotnmi.ssion- 
ers, according to whom a compulsory 
system of relief on the w'ork-house 
system would approach, if not exceed, 
five rnillions per annum. The govern- 
ment adopted Mr. Nicholls’ report, 
and framed their act of 1830 in con- 
formity with it. By this act, real 
property in Ireland became burdened 
with a rate for the poor, and it was 
thought by many that the act was, in 
itself, a guarantee against the danger 
of having a system of out-door relief 
adopted. 

The injustice of burdening real pro- 
perty alone was not unnoticed, and 
the excuse for inflicting the burden 
was found in its lightness, and in the 
necessity for imposing it. 

“ Hitherto* (said Mr. Nicholls^ there 
has been no rate for the relief of the 
)oor in Ireland. The destitute classes 
lave gone on increasing in numbers, 
but still there has been no recognised 
or legal provision for their relief. /Vo- 
perty /uts been acquired^ capital invested^ 


1st Report, section 
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and contracts madc^ under this state of 
things. It will be impossible, therefore, 
suddenly to impose a rate upon pro- 
porty without afTectiiij' existin;^ inte- 
rests, and partially disturbing existing 
arrangements. The subject cannot be 
considered without our becoming imine- 
diately sensible of this consequence ; 
but I believe that the effect will he slight 
even at first, and that in the course of a 
few years it will cease altogether. If 
the inconvenience were far greater than 
I anticipate, however, it will be as no- 
thing when compared with the object to 
be effected ; and all objections to the 
imposition of a rate on this round are 
overborne by considerations of the 
public welfare.” 

The “ object to be effected” — was 
it to ensure relief to the poor ? Was 
it to make way for a replantation of 
Ireland^ by effacing the lan(le<l in- 
terest ?’* If the former, the proper 
course to pursue was to learn accu- 
rately the amount of distress to be 
relieved — to avoid the error of under- 
estimation as that which was the more 
dangerous, and honestly to search out 
the sources from which poverty was 
to derive its support. The corntnia* 
si oners, after tlirce years passed in 
varied and Laborious investigation, es- 
timated the amount which should be 
raised, were the workhouse system to 
be established in Ireland, at little less 
than five millions ; the cnlcuiations of 
Mr. Re vans would make it, we be- 
lieve, under two ; but as this gentle- 
man charged the njainteriance of each 
pauper at sixpence per week, and has 
not taught us his secret for rendering 
such an allowance sufficient, we can 
place but little reliance on his esti- 
mate. Both these estimates were set 
aside, and that prepared by Mr. Ni- 
cholls adopted by government, and 
printed by order of the House of 
Lords. It amounted (including re- 
payment of advances for the building 
of workhouses) to an annual sum of 
i:345,000. 

But it was natural to apprehend that, 
in seasons of scarcity the workhouso 
system must prove inadequate to the 
emergency, and that the danger and cost 
of a system of out- door relief must be 
incurred. Against this apprehension 
Mr. Nicholls made provision i 


* 1st Report, see. 71, 
VOL. XXXIIL — NO. CXCVI. 


** The strict limitation of relief to the 
workhouso may possibly be objected to, 
on the ground that extreme want is 
found occasionally to assail large por- 
tions of the population in Ireland, who 
are then reduced to a state bordf3ring 
on starvation ; and ought, therefore, it 
may bo assorted, to be relieved at the 
public charge, without being subjected 
to the discipline of a workhouse. This, 
however, is an extreme case ; and it 
would not, I think, be wise to adapt the 
regulations of poor-law administration 
to the possible occurrence of such a 
contingency.”* .... “ The oc- 

currence of a famine, if general, seems 
to be a contingency altogether above 
the powers of a poor-law to provide 

for.’t 

In such emergencies, Mr. Nicholls 
intimates that the resources of tlie 
country would furnish, in various 
forms, the means of relief. Thus real 
property was to provide for a perma- 
nent system, limited in extent and 
cost ; property in general was to meet 
the more pressing necessities created 
in seasons of unusual and extreme 
distress. The day of severe pressure 
came; and the land, impoverished by 
successive seasons of blight, reft of the 
increased value which its produce 
derived through the operation of pro- 
tective laws, became burdened with 
new’ impositions, to provide for a sys- 
tem against w hich it had been assured. 
And, notwithstanding the profession 
by w’hich owners and occupiers of land 
had been betrayed, that one shilling in 
the pound was to be the maximum of 
rate, various wretched divisions found 
themselves crushed under the burden 
of a rate two-fold the amount of their 
annual valuation. Space precludes the 
possibility of our entering into a detail of 
various minute circumstances, by which 
this career of spoliation is charac- 
terised ; but even on the showing of 
the very imperfect outline we have 
presented, it seems to us clear that 
the poor-law was so contrived as to be 
more effectual in impoverishing the 
proprietor than in relieving the 
pauper. 

For what, we ask, is the meaning of 
the principle on which poor relief 
schemes are now constructed ? What 
is meant by the declaration that the 


2 o 


t Ibid. 
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poor have a right to support, and that 
a support is to be assigned to them ? 
Does it mean that this right is what 
is called “ perfect ’* against the land, 
and has no force against the possessors 
of other kinds of property ? No 
advocate of the poor-law has ventured 
on defending on affirmative reply to 
this question. No ; the right of the 
poor hits had no such limits assigned 
it. If, then, that right be valid 
against the nation, is it not dishonesty 
to leave men perishing in Clare, or 
Donegal, or Cork, because the real 
property of a district is exhausted ? Is 
the right of the Irish poor to be limited 
within the boundaries of thirteen (per- 
haps it be more proper to say five) mil- 
lions, while Kix-and-thirty are available 
for its relief. If that relief were 
really the foremost object with the 
contrivers of the poor-law, they should 
have given the amplest security for 
attaining the object, by making all 
property liable to the rate. If the 
fbremost object in their thoughts 
were destruction to the landed interest, 
they took the most effectual method 
of attaining that bad end by first under- 
estimating the amount of distress, and 
then taking advantage of a famine, to 
aggravate, beyond all power of endu- 
rance, the burdens on the scanty pro- 
perty they had rated. 

But to what purpose do we thus 
disclose a great evil and danger.? It is 
not with a view to excite men's minds 
to any feeling of impotent indignation. 
We have a better object in view. The 
landlords of Ireland have been wronged 
and maligned ; they should endea- 
vour to right themselves in public 
opinion. They should act in the spirit 
which we have again and again recom- 
mended to them \ taking counsel of 
one another, temperately and clearly 
showing the grievances of which they 
have to complain, and should make pre- 


paration for the day that seems too 
surely approaching, by cultivating in 
their homes habits of retrenchment and 
economy, and by exerting themselves 
to the utmost that individual and com- 
bined exertion can effect, in developing 
the resources of their country. 

Much, if there be virtue left amongst 
us, may yet he accomplished, and oven 
without organic change in the me- 
chanism of our civil constitution. En- 
terprising and speculative men, who 
promise good to their country, when 
they have obtained an in(}e])endent 
legislature, or have won the govern- 
ment to their proposal that parliaments 
shall be periodically holden in Dublin, 
are too often deferring indefinitely the 
day of strenuous exertion, and are 
leaving means of usefulness at their 
command unexercised and overlooked. 
‘‘ liuod pet is esthoc.” We hace a par- 
liament for Ireland which demands 
only that wise and u])right men avail 
themselves of its va^t capabilities, 
Tiik Boahd of Poor-law Guar- 
dians, liLFCTED AND F.X-OFEICIO, c6n- 
STirUTK THE PARLIAMENT REST SUITED 
TO OUR WANTS AND CIRCUMSrANCES. 
** The battle of the constitution,” said 
Sir Robert Peel, is to bo fought at 
the registries,” and there was virtue in 
England to win that battle. The re- 
novation of Ireland, say we, is to he 
achieved, by God's hles.sing, through 
the Boards of Poor-law Guardians, if 
there be virtue enough in the landed 
iiitere'»l to use the opportunities they 
afford, with faithfulness, and resolu- 
tion, and wisdom. We do not fear 
that any reflecting man, completely 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
will dissent from us; and, after mature 
consideration of such objections as are 
likely to he urged against our views, 
we retain a strong hope of being able 
yet to convince even the unreflecting 
and incredulous. 
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NOllTHERN INDIA.* 

On Fancy’s wing, when favoured jltoeis rise. 

Burst from the earth, and soar amid the skies ; 

Attending spirits, through the realms of light. 

Nerve their strong wings, and guide their daring flight. 

A thousand zephyrs fan the favouring airs, 

Venus her doves and peaidy chariot shai'cs ; 

But when a feebler bard essays to fly. 

No friendly goddess wafts him through the sky. 

Born of the earth, along the earth he creeps. 

Knows his own sphere, and shuns the azure deeps : 

’Tis thus, al.'is ! with humbly-breathing lay, 

Down the dim vales I wend my lowly way. 

In vain the timid throbbings of mv breast 
Prompt me to rise and flutter witii the rest. 

AV'hat dewy Dryad of the greenwood shade. 

What sportive sylph, in rainbow hues arrayed — 

What shepherd qu(‘cn, of pastoral vale or hill, 

Nvmpli of the fount, or Naiad of the rill. 

^Vould from their grottos heed my trembling sighs, 

Tune my rude harp, and lift me to the skies? 

Whal classic Muse would deign to deck the page 
That tolls of bloodstained crimes, and war’s barbaric rage ? 
One, one alone, omnipotent and fair. 

Bends her swe^et brow, and listens to my prayer. 

That power benign, Ijoncath whose shadowing wings. 
Bursts the bright germ of all created things — 

Who, grasping gently the revolving poles, 

Turns llu; green eartli, and gilds it as it rolls ; 

'fo whom llie barbarous feuds of 8iiah or Kuan 
[Merge in the wise economy of man ; 

And to whose heart the insect is as dear. 

As the bright planet glistening in its sphere. 

Y"es 1 wondrous Nature, on thy name T call, 

(iueen of this glorious world, and parent of ns all I 


Of all the lovely lands to Nature dear. 

And to the sun — “ The Painter of the Year f 

One favoured spot appears more blest than all 
Its rival wonders o’er this earthly ball — 

*Tis where Cabul her flowery lueails expand. 
The pride and boast of all the Asian land. 

Who has nut felt his boyish bosom beat, 

W'ben Fancy half revealed this bright retreat ? 
When young linagimition, lingering o’er 
The magic page of Oricnt.al lore, 

The gorgeous scenes by Inatulua made, 

And all the thousand tales of Sciikiieu/.ade ; 
Dreamed of some dazzling region far away. 

Lit by the earliest beams of opening day ; 


* This poem, though written so far back as 1B42, may have some slight interest 
at present, from the similarity of the disaster on which it is founded, with that 
contained in the recent intelligence from India. It is now printed for the first 
time, 

t ** The Painter of the Year.”— Persian Tales of Inatnlla. 
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Where all the earth was strewed trlth gem-like flowers, 
And flowcr-like gems illumed the crystal bowers. 

This is the land — ’twas here our fancy strayed — 

Here are the valleys where in dreams we played. 
When Bagdad rivalled Home's imperial name. 

And C^SAR dwindled in ^lraschid's fame ; 

'Where in the wonders Sinbad brought to light, 

Thy name, Oolumbos, faded from our sight ; 

And when more bright than golden Istambo ul, 

Spread the delicious gardens of Cabul. 

Though now wc view the land with calmer glance, 

Still 'tis Uie land of beauty and romance : 

A mingled maze of sunshine and of snows. 

Hocks for the pine, and valleys for the rose. 

Thunder in its torrents, music in its rills — 

Lambs on its plains, and lions on its hills ; 

A neutral land where every flower is known, 

That loves the torrid or the temperate zone. 

Here every clime presents its fragrant store — 

Here every flower recalls some distant shore — 

From simple plants that love the western ray. 

To white and yellow roses of Cathay ; 

Where Indian palm-trees spread their feathery hands 
Above the tender flowers of chillier lands ! 

Oh 1 words are weak, description is but mean. 

To paint the glories of this brilliant scene. 

Here the cool groves rich mulberry fruits adorn, 

Pale as the moon, or purple as the morn ; 

Here giant planes with fan-like branches rise. 

And shield the cistus from the burning skies ; 

Here the pomegranate spreads its scarlet flowers, 

And tapering dates enrich the palm-tree bowers. 

Its blushing fruits the wild pistachio yit^ds. 

And the tall tamarisk towers among the fields ; 

The silvery plantain rises on our view. 

The same as when in Eden’s bowers it grew ;* 

The guava hangs its claret-coloured fruit, 

W'hile the narcissus nestles at its foot ! 

’Twere vain to tell of all the countless flowers 
That o’er this land indulgent Nature showers : — 

The fragrant thyme — the Prophet rose’s bloom — 

The jessamine’s breath — the violet’s perfume. 

The tulip here in matchless beauty glows, 

And steals a fragrance from its neighbouring rose. 
The humble poppy bore the sight deceives, 

And waves “ the tulip of a hundred leaves, ”f 
The simple daisy — lovelier, dearer far 
Than Ghuzni’s plums, or figs of Candahar — 


• The Plantain Tree. Gerard calls this plant ** Adam’s apple-tree,” from a no- 
tion that it was the forbidden fruit-tree of Eden. Others suppose it to have been 
the grwe brought out of the promised land to Moses . — LoudoiCe Ene. of Gardening, 

f ** In the skirts of these mountains the ground is rii^ly diversified with various 
kinds of tulips. I directed them to be counted, and they brought in 32 or 33 diffe- 
rent sorts of tulips. There is otic species which has a scent in some degree like a 
rose* and which £ termed laleh-gul but (the rose-scented tulip). There is also the 
hundred-leaved tulip” (this is supposed to be the double poppy ). — Memoirs of the 
JSnkperor Baber, p. 146. 
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Sports in the meads^ and climbs each mossy cliffy 
Among the purple vines of Istalif. 

1 hrough every vale, where’er wo chance to roam. 
Crowd the sweet sights that glad our eyes at home. 
The pink-white blossoms of the apple there 
Mix with the pearly clusters of the pear. 

The cherry hangs its coral balls on high. 

And the soft poach swells tempting to the eye. 

The magpie chatters in the golden vales, 

AVhere sings the “ Bulbul of a thousand talcs," 
Whose silvery notes can imitate the strain 
Of every bird in Nature’s wide domain 1 
Oh I if ’twere true, as Eastern fables tell,* 

That ’mid these groves the first arch-rebel fell. 
When the lost seraph, hurled from on high, 
Flashed like a burning star along the flaming sky I 
Recovering slowly from this dreadful trance. 

And casting round his wonder-waking glance — 

He must have thought, so fair each vale and hill. 
His fall a dream, and Heaven around him still I 


If ever land were made to be the seat 
Of happy homes, and pleasure’s calm retreat, 

'Twere surely this. Here Peace should have its birth 
High on the topmost regions of the Earth, 

Far, far removed from tumult and from strife. 

And all the crimson crimes of human life. 

These mountain Tempos — smiling, verdant, gay — 
Shining like emeralds o’er the llimalay — 

Should not, in faintest echoes, even repeat 
The murderous din that thunders at their feet. 

But ah ! how different the truth has been — 

This sunny land is Discord’s favourite scone — 

Made, both by foreign and domestic crime. 

One field of ruin since the birth of Time. 

When native treachery ceased but for an hour, 

Then surely came the scourge of foreign power ; 

And all the ills that crowd the conqueror’s train. 

From Alexander down to Tamerlane, 

Whose fitting titles on their Hags unfurled. 

Like Jehausoz’ were ** burners of the world. "f 
Those vulgar victors, whose ill-omened names 
The dotard Fame, with babbling tongue proclaims ; 
Whose conquests form, in every clime and age, 

The blood-red rubric of the historic page ; 

Whose fatal path, the trampled nations o’er, 

On the world’s map is traced in lines of gore. 

Like to those insects of a summer hour. 

Which float with gaudy wing from flower to flower. 
And leave (as oft the startled swain perceives) 

A shower of blood upon the rifled leaves. J 


* It is a popular belief, that when the devil was cast out of heaven, he fell in 
Cabul. — Lieut, Burnes, 

I Jehansoz, the burner or dcsolator of the world. He is said to have got that 
name from his horrible massacre at Ghuztii. 

t The showers of blood which caused so much terror formerly, were caused by 
the excrements of insects. Slcidan relates that, “in the year 1553, a vast multitude 
of butterflies swarmed through a great part of Germany, and sprinkled plants, 

leaves, buildings, clothes, and men, with bloody drops, as if it had rained blood." 

Kirbtf and Spence's Introduction to Entomology. 
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Pity that fairest lands should have their charms, 

But as attractions for the con(jneror*s arms 

When dread vulture wings its screaming flight 

O’er the doomed earth, which shudders at the sight, 

No hideous desert tempts its hlood-shot eye — 

No useless waste allures it from the sky ; 

But should it chance to view a smiling scone, 

Where the blithe bee floats hamming o’er the green. 

Where flocks and herds repose ben(*atli the trees. 

And the rich harvest bends before the breeze — 

Then, then, alas ! be chocks his fatal wdrig. 

And, like the bolt of Heaven’s avenging King, 

With frightful ruin burns along the air. 

And of a garden makes a desert there. 

Like to that wonder of a thousand dyes, 

The fame<l Camelion Bird* of eastern skies, 

Which high in air wings wildly to and fro. 

Save when tempting vineyard smiles below — 

Then, only then, his soaring pinion fails. 

And down he falls amid the purple vales. 

But w’hilc wc brand these regal robbers' lust. 

Let the indignant Muse at least be just ; 

I^et one be singled from the gory crowd, 

Of whom liis scjct ami nation may be proud. 

Yes, Babek,! yes, to thee the praise is due — 

Praise that, alas 1 is merited by few — 

Who, having pow'or to injure and destroy. 

Feci in restoring more ecstatic joy. 

Oft have I thought, when wandering fancy ran 
To that small marble mosque of Ska Jbiian 4 
Which lifts its polished dome unto the sky 
In that sweet garden where your ashes lie, 

Of all your simjdo tastes, in quiet hours, 

For hills, and trees, and fountains, and sweet flowers ; 

* “ In these mountains (N. K. of Cahul) is found the bird Lokcli, which is also 
termed Bukclcmmi^ or Caweliou bird, and which has, between its head and its tail, 
five or six different colours, like the nock of a dove. Tl^c of the country 

relate a singular circumstance concerning it. In the wdntcr season, these birds 
come down to the skirts of the hills, and if, in (heir fli’ght, they happen to pass over 
a vineyard, they are no longer able to lly, and are caught.” — Buber , p. 145. 

t The Emperor Baber, ** We delight to see him describe his success in rear- 
ing anew plant, in introducing a new friiil-trce, or in repairing a decayed aque- 
duct, with the same pride and coiuplacciicy that he relates the most splendid victo- 
ries. He had cultivated the art of poetry from his early years ; and his Diwaii 
of Turki poems is mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his 
country, lie was skilful in the f^cience of music, on which he wrote a treatise.” 
The translator of his “Memoirs" (written by^ himself) concludes his character of 
Baber, In these word.s — “In activity of mind, in the gay equanimity and unbroken 
spirit with which he bore the extremes of good or bad fortune — in the possession 
of the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of princes —in his love of 
letters, and his successful cultivation of tlnmi — we shall probably find no other 
Asiatic prince who can fairly be placed beside him.’’ — p. 431. 

X The tomb of the Emperor Baber is situated about a mile from the city of 
Cabul, in the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood. Ho had directed his body to 
be interred in this place, to him the choicest in his dominions. These are his own 
words regarding Cabul — “ The climate is extremely delightful, and there is no 
such place in the known world ” The grave is marked by two erect slabs of white 
marble. Many of his wives and children have heem interred around him. A run- 
ning clear stream yet waters the fragrant flowers of this <*emetery, which is the 
grpat holiday resort of the people of Cabul. In front of the grave there is a 
Mnali but chaste mosque of white marble, built in the year 1640, by order of the 
Bs^eror S/uih Jehan^ “ that poor Mahomedana might here offer up their prayers.” 
m^urnes. 
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Your love of nature, gently gilding all 

Those stains which even on souls like thine may fall. 

h'or ah ! how few upon this earth are found, 

Who, like the iliiuiu,* never touch the ground ! 

15ut to return to this disti'acted land — 

These snow-clad mountains, which so proudly stand, 
And to whose peaks the privilege is given 
To turn aside the clouds and winds of heaven, f 
Were powerless all to save those smiling vales 
From man’s attacks and war’s destructive gales. 
Alas 1 that England should conclude the page 
U’liat bears the spoilers’ names of every age. 

A rumour spreads — it Hies from mouth to mouth — 
“ The Russian Eagle tlieth to the south ; 

With daring wing he wanders wild and free 
‘'From the cold Baltic to the Indian Sea.” 

When lo I forgetful of her fame and might, 
England, forsooth, must stop the Eagle’s flight. 

With liurried pace her veteran legions rush 
Up the steep summits of the IIindoo Ousu ; 

To raise a shout, and threaten from afar 
'^I’he imperial bird of compiest and the Czar ? 

IMust England ever play this selfish game ? 

JMust Englainl’s tears obscure even England’s fame? 
iM list England’s policy in ever}" land. 

So coldly great, so niisei'ably grfind, 

Like Bamkan’s monstrous deity be known 
Vast, yet deformed — a god, and yet a stone I 
What though her banners lloaicd for an liour 
From the high top of Balla IIissar’s tower ; 

What though her bullets scared the peaceful bee 
From ilie rcjd blossoin.s of the argrwluin tree ; 

What though her arms in dreadful vengeance rang. 
Through the fair city where Fkri) it si sang — § 

And every dome, and every glistening spire, 

Fell in the Haines of her avenging liri^. 

AVhat though she boro, as trophies of its doom, 
Those gates of sandal-wood from Mahmoud’s tomb ; 
Ferhaps once more, in Indian groves to shine, 

The dazzling portals of some idol’s shrine ?|| 

Do those repay tlie bh^od and tri^asuro lost ? 

Do these restore to life her slaughtered host. 


*“ The Humu is a bird much celebrated iu Oriental poetry; it never alights on 
the ground ; .and it is believed that'Vvery head which it overshadows will one day 
wear a crown.” — Noten to Baher, o, 15. 

t The monsoon is earlier in the south of India, and in the vicinity of the ocean, 
than in the north, and the rains are heavier. 'The mountains in the interior either 
arrest entirely the progress of the (douds, or vary their direction, and hence large 
tracts of country arc exempted from, or only partially experioce, the influence of 
the monsoons.'' — Brief . Brit, art “ Affghanintan.'* 

+ The excavated city of Bamcan. The gigantic idols of Bamean are cut in alto- 
relievo on tlio face of the hill, one about oue hundred and twenty feet high. — 
Barnes, 

§ Ghuzni, the most celebrated of tho cities of Cabool, where Mahmoud reigned 
and Ferdusi sang. 

II The sandal-wood gates at the shrine of tho Emperor Mahmoud were brought, 
eight hundred years ago, from Sornmat in India, where Mahmoud smote the idol, 
and the precious stones fell from his body — Barnes. In the capture and destruc- 
tion of Ghuzni, in 1842, these celebrated gates were carried off in triumph by the 
British forces. 
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Whose shroudless corses~-that Soojah might rule— - 
Glut the fierce vultures of the Kuord Cabul.* 

Oh, may wo learn experience from the past I 
And peace and love possess the world at last. 

Instead of frowning forts, let altars rise, 

To bless the nations under distant skies ; 

O’er towering hills and vales of purple moss, 

Let peaceful armies bear the saving cross ! 

And let those fleets that made the whole world weep, 
With useful arts go bounding o’er the deep ; 

To every clime and every ocean isle. 

Like to those fragrant navies of the Nile, 

Which bear the bee and its ambrosial store, 

A blessing and a joy to every peaceful shore. f 


• The scene of Akhbar JT/iataV treachery, and the destruction of 1,(500 Britisli 
soldiers, in the disastrous retreat from Cabul to Jellalabad, on the (5th of 
January, 1842. 

The floating bee-houses of the Nile. “ In Lower Egypt, where the flower 
harvest is not so early by several weeks as in the upper district of that country, 
the practice of transportation is carried on to a considerable extent. About the 
end of October tlio hives, after being collected together from the different villages, 
and convoyed up the Nile, marked and numbered by the individuals to whom they 
belong, are heaped pyramidically upon the boats prepared to receive them, which, 
floating gradually down the river, and stopping at certain stages of their passage, 
remain there a longer or shorter time, according to the produce which is afforded 
by the surrounding country. After travelling three months in this manner, the 
bees having culled the perfumes of the orange flowers of the Said, the essence of 
roses of the Faicum, the treasures of the Arabian jessamine, and a variety of 
flowers, are brought back, about the beginning of February, to the places from 
which they have been carried. The productiveness of the flowers, at each respec- 
tive stage, is ascertained by the gradual descent of the boats in the water, and 
which is probably noted by a scale of measurement. This industry produces for 
the Egyptians delicious honey, and abundance of bces’->vax.” — Dr, Beuan, p. 233. 
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THE emigrants’ SHIP. 

Slow o’er the still wave, like a graceful swan, 

The white- winged monarch of the sea sails on, 
Casting its broad shade o’er the mirror’d deep, 

That lies outspread — a giant fast asleep. 

Proud ship I so calmly floating in thy breast, 

What varied hopes and passions are at rest. 

Poor exile forms ! — for plenty forced to roam, 

And trust their all within that ocean home. 

The woe-worn mother, with her home-sick ones, 
The hoping girl — the brown-cheeked, careless sons ; 
The humble pair — in all but true-love poor — 
Within thy stout enclosure lie secure. 

The tcjir-worn eye is closed in sad repose— 

The sleeping sire forgets his many woes ; 

And Heaven’s lieat boon in double mercy comes 
To those poor exiles from their wcU-loved homes. 

Heaven speed the noble ship! — soft be the gale 
’I'hat speeds thy course, and Alls thy swelling sail ; 
May the blue deep a safe reliance be, 

'Fo the good ship that bears them o’er the sea. 


THE emigrant’s TOMB. 

Deep in a western forest’s shade, 

In the green recess of a sunless glade, 

Where the wild elk stalks, anil where strange flowers bloom, 
Is a rough-hewn mound — the emigrant’s tomb. 

In the emerald isle, far o’er the wave. 

The friends he loved had found a grave ; 

But one fair blossom — his hope, his pride — 

Was left to him when the rest had died. 

One fair little child his love to prove — 

The only thing he had now to love — 

Still cheer’d the heart of the lonely man, 

And lit up the cheek that was sunk and wan. 

At length the star of the poor man’s night. 

The one that made his home seem bright. 

Like a blighted flower she pined and died, 

And h%,sought a home o’er the ocean wide. 

To the plains of the western world he sailed, 

But his eye had dimmed, and his check had paled ; 

He died where the proud ship touched the strand, 

And they made him a tomb in that foreign land. 

C. E, L. 
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TO SYBIL. 

I’ve heard, and been assured ’tis true. 

Although I scarce believe, that you, 

If given a page of wmting. 

Each character with ease can ti^e — 

Come, try the one before your fSbe, 

And set about inditing. 

And first — T don’t wish to perplex. 

But, Lady Fair, pray what’s my sex ? 

I court investigation ; 

Just say — to yours do I belong. 

Or to the one called, right or wrong, 

« The Lords of the Creation.”, 

Next, tell m^what iny head contains, 

A quuntani sufficit of brains 
For self, and some to spare ; 

Or am I of the doltish class, 

Destin’d through life, a stupid ass. 

The foolscap crown to wear ? 

What bumps prodigious, large and lesser. 

Has phrenological professor 
Detected o’er my pate ; 

Are they before, denoting mind. 

Or did he feel them most behind ? — 

Come, guess, at any rate. 

Am 1 irascible — audacibus — 

Prone to be positive — pugnacious ? 

Or the reverse of these ? 

Meek as a mouse — mild as a dove — 

And pliant as a white kid-glove ? 

DMnez, if you ple;ise. 

And this reminds me, am I pat in 
Those classic tongues — the Greek and Latin — 
And modern language too ? 

Or do I vote Italian lore 

And German a confounded bore. 

And eke the jyarleZ’Vous f 

Say — can I brush and palette wield, 

And portray sky, and flood, and field. 

And form and face divine ; 

Or would you smile, and justly call 
My talent that way rather small ?” — 

Tell truly, lady mine! 

Can music charm the passing hour? — 

Has melody a ’witchingpow’r 
To steep my soul in bliss? 

Or do I cry, Hold hard — enough — 

** 1 vow ’tis all discordant stuff 1” 

Fair Sybil, guess at this. 

And now ’tis done— the virgin ptige 
Is stained with ink, just to engage 
A moment of your time ; 

And if I’ve wearied you, excuse 
The frolic sporting of the muse — 

Scorn not the random llhyme 1 


G. H, 
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THE TUSCAN BBVOIOTION. 


Florcnoo, March 8, 1849. 

Dkar Editor, — In the short paper on the Ruhjcet of Italy, which you inserted 
in }our February muiibcr, I ventured to predict that the fate of Pio Nano 
w'ouM soon be that of Leopold of Tuscany, and that another popular idol would 
speedily be added to the list of those who, in exile, are the evidences of popular 
ingratitude. That event has already happened ; and 1 will now crave a little 
of your space, while 1 speak of this last aud most unprovoked revolt again.st a 
rule, whose gravest fault was lenitv. — Your.s, 

L. 


That ropul.licanism, and not consti- 
tutional monarchy, was tlie object of 
the Italian liberals, was very soon evi- 
dent from the vacillations in popularity 
experienced by those princes who had 
taken the lead in the path of reform. 
Not only was there a continued and 
steady pressure kept up for new and 
fresh concessions, hut every attempt 
to obtain the most ob\i<)us uuarantees 
of security, the most iifjtnral barriers 
against popular aggression, was at 
once resented, ami i»roclaiined to he a 

treason against tho people*' — an ef- 
fort, to use tlie phrase in vogue, ‘‘ at 
reaction” — e^er certain to he ascribed 
to Austrian intrigue, Russian influence, 
or Rritish corruption ! 

Gratitude is assuredly not a popular 
characteristic. Concessions obtained 
have the sad proverbial destiny of 
“ eaten bread,” and he who once re- 
fuses, is certain to find every previous 
favour forgotten — or worse, remem- 
bered as concessions extorted from 
fear, or yielded with some treacherous 
reservation of a future indemnity. 

Whatever ambitious dream of pro- 
])agandlsm Pius IX. might have in- 
dulged — however he might have been 
seduced into the easy road of conces- 
sion to popular will by the churchman 
hope, that superstitions could hind the 
hands that legislation had set free — 
one thing is quite palpable, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany wai|i^not animated by 
such motives. A sincere and single- 
minded desire for the haj)piiiess of his 
people was the mainspring of all his 
actions. His error was — and it is no 
new one — that ho mistook the ardent 
outburst of their joy for an evidence 
of their contentment — that ho believed 


in such a fiction as the gratitude of a 
people. • 

So far as personal character w^ent,* 
there was not in all the length and 
hr(‘udth of Europe one to he found 
more calculated to reconcile demo- 
cracy to a monarchy. Benevolent, 
gentle, unassuming, and charitable — 
never forgetting a service — never trea- 
suring a grudge — always disposed to 
construe favoura})ly the intcntioT)s of 
others — hopeful and trustful, even 
where hope and trust were perilous — 
he only awaited what ho conceived to 
be a. popular wish to accord whatever 
was asked of him ; and however dan- 
gerous such pleasingin other countries, 
here it might have been indulged with 
a considerable degree of security, had 
the intercourse between prince and 
people been direct and immediate, for 
the Tuscans are of all Italians the 
most conspicuous fur good faith, and 
the least addicted to the national faults 
of suspicion and distrust. 

It may easily be imagined that a 
prince, personally beloved, against 
whose character nothing could bo al- 
leged — whose whole studv evinced a 
desire to render his people contented 
— must have been no common obstacle 
to those, all whose plans w'ere directed 
to the utter obliteration of monarchy*. 
How associate ideas of tyranny with 
one whose name w'as a proverb for 
gentleness and benevolence? How con- 
nect all the assumed vices of a ruler 
with a prince beloved wherever he was 
known ? This game would have been 
hazardous — the very attempt would 
have been ruinous ; and accordingly 
another policy was adopted. It was 
believed that when the Lombard war 
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broke out, tbe near relationship of the 
Grand Duke to the Austrian Emperor 
would have made him averse to any 
participation in a struggle, whose object 
was to wrest the fairest province from 
the imperial rule. His enemies be* 
lieved that the Hapsburger blood, so 
well known for the strength of its fa- 
mily attachments, would have made him 
decline a contest with the head of all 
his house. Not so. Whatever secret 
repugnance he may have suflfered from 
the ties of kindred, the sense of duty 
was superior, and he declared himself 
frankly with the movement of Italian 
independence. 

To conciliate the momentary enthu- 
siasm against the ** Barbarian,'* as the 
Austrian was ever styled, he laid down 
th^ proud title of his birth, as Impc- 
,rial Highness," and merely retained 
the rank his principality conferred. 
The white uniform of the troops W2is 
changed to blue, and, in fact, every 
trifling circumstance that recalled his 
ancient connexion with Austria speedily 
obliterated, and this with such genuine 
frankness, that not even malevolence 
could avail to impugn it. 

The next effort of the democratic 
party was to involve him in some sup- 
posed sympathy with the efforts the 
King of Naples was making to re-es- 
tablish royal authority in his kingdom ; 
and as the Grand Duke had m<arried a 
sister of the King, this allegation had 
at least the shadow of a colour. But 
it had no more. When the mob of 
Florence pulled down the arms of Na- 
ples and burned them before the pa- 
lace of the ambassador, the Tuscan 
go vernmerit neither punished the rioters 
nor apologized for the insult, and di- 
plomatic relations ceased between the 
two courts ; or if carried on, were 
conducted with a secrecy that shunned 
observation. If there was a want of 
dignity in all this, let it be remembered 
wbat the condition of Italy was during 
the whole of the past year. ' A quick 
succession of concessions to the people 
had excited the popular mind to a state 
of intoxication. They had suddenly 
awoke from the long and lethargic 
sleep of ages, to believe themselves 
a nation, great in arms and distin- 
guished in the senate. Their orators 
proclumed, the press declared, that 
they- were the rightful descendants of 
those who, in former days, had made 
the names of Florence, Venice, and 
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Genoa the watchwords of greatness ; 
associations derived from a history the 
richest the world can show were ready 
to establish parallels with each new 
event as it arose ; and the whole pen- 
insula was lashed into an enthusiasm 
that renewed all sober guidance im- 
possible. ^Even those who did not 
sympathize with this fever were obliged 
to feign it. It was an orgie, and he 
who retained the calm possession of his 
senses was a traitor to the brother- 
hood. 

When the Crociati of Rome declared 
war with Austria, against the express 
declaration of the Pope; when the 
general, whose orders were to guard 
the frontier, on arriving at it, asked 
his soldiers, Shall we not cross, my 
comrades ?’* when volunteers voted 
themselves arms, and went in thou- 
sands to the arsenals to demand them, 
it is needless to say that all governance 
was at an end, and that a state so cir- 
cumstanced must either succumb at 
once to anarchy, or make a vigorous 
effort to regain authority. 

The Grand Duke atteftipted the 
latter, but with weak incertitude of 
purpose, which has been his ruin 
through life. A few arrests of rioters 
in the streets, the banishment of a most 
daring and dangerous mob-orator, a 
man named Guerazzi, the suppression of 
two ribald and indecent journals, were 
perhaps the entire of these measures, 
but they were quite sufficient to orga- 
nize that opposition which so long had 
been condemned to fight only with sha- 
dows. 

The first object was the downfall of 
the ministry, to deprive of power the 
men whose names had been so long as- 
sociated with concessions, and to make 
the people believe that, in all they had 
done, they were animated by a trea- 
cherous resolve only to accord what 
might at any moment be withdrawn. 
A violent press — the inevitable pressure 
of an expensive taxation, imposed by 
the war — increasing poverty, from the 
paralysation of all trade, contributed 
to the general dissatisfaction. The 
ministry fell, to be succeeded by an- 
other less compffent, but not less un- 
popular ; a second and a third change 
ensued, till at last, wearied by a strug- 
gle to which he felt himself unequal, 
the Orfincl Duke threw himself into 
the hands of the extreme faction — the 
men wlio, long since, had doomed him 
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to be the first offering on the altar of 
popular ascendancy. 

Guerazzi became chief of the cabinet ; 
and it may not be without instruction 
if I venture a few words upon this sin- 
gular man’s history, premising that, in 
so doing, I am not guilty of any inde- 
licacy in revealing matters rofrely per- 
sonal — the chief source of my informa- 
tion being the substance of a printed 
letter, which ho addressed, some few 
weeks back, to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Mazzoni. 

According to his own account his 
family are of ancient descent, but his 
immediate ancestors were in humble 
circumstances. His father he describes 
as a saturnine, taciturn, cobl man, w’ho 
neither made nor admitted freedom 
from others. Imbued with strong 
democratic opinions himself, his sole 
aim was to instil those doctrines into 
the minds of his children ; nor did he 
find any more congenial source of in- 
struction than the works of Volney, 
Voltaire, and Paine. The young Gue- 
razzi was an apt scholar : the asceticism 
of this life at home; the contrast of 
their poverty and shattered fortunes 
with the wealth and splendour he saw 
^around him ; the opening consciousness 
of his intellectual powers, and the 
knowledge that no path or career for 
their development wasopen to him ; — 
all these contributed powerfully to the 
growth of opinions which, if they as- 
sume philanthropy for their origin, are 
not less certain to he based upon the 
unmitigated hatred of an aristocracy. 

This one sentiment would seem to 
have been the ruling principle of his 
life. It is not a little remarkahie huvv 
many of those whom revolutions have 
thrown uppermost in these late me- 
iiiorable struggles of the Continent 
have adopted “ Egalitc" as the type of 
liberty. The desire of levelling all to 
the same standard of social eminence, 
established for the men of mind tho 
most powerful and absolute domination. 
We see no such ardour and intrepidity 
exerted in the cause of “ Unity” and 
** Fraternity.” The soldiers wlio fight 
beneath these banners are lukewarm 
and indifferent compAd to those who 
come armed with long-treasured inju- 
ries, the sense of a hundred mortifica- 
tions experienced in their past inter- 
course with the high-born great. What 
a terrible debt is that, and how loaded 
with its compound interest of years ! 


Of this school Guerazzi was a promi- 
nent disciple; indeed, ho makes no 
scruple of proclaiming aloud, that in 
winning liberty for the people, he means 
to clear off those old scores that are 
so lung owing to himself. 

At fourteen years of age, be tells 
us, he quarrelled with his father, re- 
specting the sale of some property, to 
which he claimed a reversionary right. 
His father persisted in his opinion, 
and tho son quitted his home for ever. 
He was penniless and ill-clad, without 
a friend to succour or advise him. 
The first day he passed in wandering 
listlessly from place to place, the sense 
of injury overcoming all physical want. 
On the second he roused himself to 
an effort for his support. He pro- 
cured employment in a printing-house ; 
he corrected the press. After a wlnle 
he made some translations from fo- 
reign languages ; he gave lessons to 
others uhler, by many years, than him- 
self; and so he soon had, as he in- 
forms us, more money than he wanted. 
From this he became a political writer 
in the newspapers. It was a period 
when the censorship was exercised 
with more than common severity ; and 
they who desired to advance views of 
liberalism in politics were reduced to 
a thousand shifts and devices of com- 
position which might insinuate what 
dared not be openly avowed. In this 
species of writing, Guerazzi speedily 
distinguished himself, and attracted 
towards him the notice of a party 
W'ho were long planning a movement 
in imitation of the French llevolu- 
lution. 

He narrates, with considerable inte- 
rest, tho details of a plot, which had 
occupied the conspirators for months 
long ; and tells how, accompanied by 
another, he was despatched from Leg- 
horn to Florence, to attend a meeting 
to be held at a certain palace, which 
should finally decide on the day and 
the hour of the outbreak. They ar- 
rived at night at the street; and on- 
reaching the palace, found it silent, 
dark, and deserted. The noble ! — “ tho 

class who had ever been tho traitors” 

had become terrified at the coming dan- 
ger, and fled to the country ; so that 
nothing remained but for Guerazzi and 
bis companion to return to their friends 
at Legiiorn, and adopt speedy mea- 
sures for their safety. Information, 
however, had already reached the go- 
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▼eminent : numerous lirrests were 
made^ and of Guerazzi among them. 
He was sent to the common jail> to 
the same section where thieves, house- 
breakers, and even assassins were con- 
fined ; and here he passed months in du- 
rance. And this man is now the minis- 
ter of Tuscany. The minister ! — nay, 
the ruler ; and with a despotism such 
as no European sovereign dare to 
imitate. His word is like the written 
law of the land ; his strong will 
scourges the nation ; and the terror of 
ihs name recalls what we read of Marat 
and Danton, in the terrible days of the 
Mountain. 

It is said — I know not with what 
truth — that on being sent for by the 
Grand Duke, with the object of form- 
ing a cabinet, he came to the audience 
with more than common negligence and 
“disorder of dress ; that his ungloved 
hands and dirty hoots were intended to 
express his indifference for those forms, 
which in his heart he had already doom- 
ed ; and that his manner — and this 1 can 
easily credit — was marked by a ilegree 
of rudeness and presumption, which 
nothing short of predetermination could 
have enabled any man to exhibit in a 
presence so courtly and so gentle. 
There is no such coward as ho who 
insults a king ! and 1 w'ait with anxiety 
for the time when this man may illus- 
trate the maxim. 

The Ctibinet formed by Guerazzi 
included the two most advanced sec- 
tionists of the Chamber — Montanelli 
and Mazzoni ; neither of them men of 
very high ability, and only distingiiished 
by the violence of their opinions, and 
their slavish rievotion to their chief. 

From the moment this ministry was 
formed, all men of moderate views 
became terrified for the result. It 
was well known that by their writings 
and speeches, for years back, the theory 
of constitutional monarchy had been 
the subject of their bitterest sarcasms, 
and that nothing short of republican- 
ism could satisfy their wishes. With 
a timidity, in part the result of igno- 
rance of the habitudes of parliament- 
ary life — in part constitutional— the 
men well affected to>vards the Grand 
Duke's government, scarcely ventured 
on even a show of opposition ; and 
th^ Guerazzi ministry appeared, by the 
votes, to enjoy the confidence of a 
Chamber, whose terror had already 
pictured the future before them. 


The great cabinet question-— that 
indeed, on which the success of all 
their plan depended — w^as the ** Con- 
st! tuento Italiana" — that parliament to 
be held at Home, composed of depu- 
ties from the confederated states of 
Italy. If the example of Frankfort 
be wortlf anything, one would not 
have supposed that very exaggerated 
notions of benefit could spring from 
such an assemblage. Guerazzi, how- 
ever, pronounced that this “ unity’* 
was to be the barrier against the 
tyranny of the Austrian ; it was to be 
the rallying point of their long dis- 
severed nationality ; it was to be the 
means of obliterating, by nearer inter- 
course, the jealousies which were fos- 
tered in ignorance and distance. In 
fact, there was no one benefit which 
patriotism could desire, or philanthropy 
crave, tliat, in some shape or other, 
should not spring from the ‘‘ CunstU 
tuonte Italiana.” lie did not, indeed, 
proclaim that the forinatii)n of this 
assembly was the death-blow of JiU mo- 
narchy ; and that aparliamentcomposed 
of men with unlimited pouters, would 
very soon assert its superiority to pope 
and prince, and vote both these ele- 
ments little better than cumbrous and/ 
costly relicts of less enlightened ages. 
He did not go to this length, hut his 
press advanced very close upon it. 
'^The efficacy of a popular assemblage, 
which, derived from various different 
states,o\ved no peculiar allegiance to any 
one sovereign, could not bo questioned 
as an engine of democracy. It was a 
high court from whose judgment there 
was no appeal, and sovereignty, under 
such a sway, became the veriest 
vassaljige. The Grand Duke could 
not at first perceive this. Ho was 
jissured that the functions of tho 
Coiistituentc* would be neither about 
qui'stions of Romo, nor Tuscany, nor 
Piedmont, but of Italy — Italy as a 
confederation — Italy, that geographi- 
cal land, whose existence Prince Mct- 
ternich had refused to acknowledge. 

The English minister at Florence, 
Sir George Hamilton, a gentleman 
whose zeal and ability have been most 
conspicuous in*«all the difficult turn- 
ings of Italian politics, spared no pains 
to enlighten the Grand Duke upon this 
point. He warned him of the danger 
of yielding to a plan which virtually 
" effaced the monarchy,” and showed 
that collisions must inevitably ensue 
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between the powers which equally 
claimed a sovereignty, and whose con- 
currence in every question of politics 
it would be vain to expect. 

The day of the opening of the cham- 
bers was approaching, and the ques- 
tion of the Constituente should he de- 
cided. Guerazzi declared that if this 
announcement did not make part of 
the royal speech ho would resign, and 
the whole ministry with him, a threat 
to understand the importance of which 
it is necessary to bear in mind the 
terror he had contrived to exercise 
over the chamber, and which by his 
agents he succeeded in establishing in 
immense sway over the provinces, 'fhe 
British minister relaxed nothing in his 
efforts to show tlnu all the dangers of 
a constitutional struggle were as no- 
thing compared with the perils of a 
course which virtually ignored the mo- 
narchy, and created a rule irresponsi- 
ble arnl absolute. In an audience which 
lasted several hours he recapitulated 
not only the difficulties that inu'it ensue 
from this concession, but the utter im- 
possibility x)f retreat from it afterwards. 
It was a road on which there was no 
returning. The very names of those 
who were spoken of as dej>uties were 
enough to act as warnings, lie showed 
also that the country was at hcfirt with 
the Grand Duke, that already every 
reasonable concession had been made, 
«and that be might safely keep his -stand 
upon the integrity of his motives, the 
good faith of all his actions, and the 
known affection of the people. 

The Grand Duke appeared at length 
convinced that rejection of the Con- 
stituente was his only course, and Sir 
George Hamilton was led to believe that 
liis arguments had prevailed, and that 
he httd rescued the throne from a peril 
which could not have been other than 
fatal. 

The following day the chamber 
opened, and the duke announced to 
the senate that he concurred in the 
plan of the formation of a Constitu- 
ente Italiana, as likely to rally the 
scattered and drooping energies of the 
nation, and ardently hoped that its 
deliberations would add to the great- 
ness, the security, and happiness of 
Italy I What means of coercion, what 
threats, what menaces of terrible con- 
sequences to one whose gentlene^ 
could not brook the bare possibility of 
a popular struggle* were used it is 


vain to inqi/ire. We have nothing to 
guide us through this dark passage of 
history save Guerazzi’s subsequent as- 
sertion, “ His Royal Highness spent 
some hours in correcting the speech, 
which he did with his own hand." 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
effect this announcement produced in 
the chamber ; the deep sorrow of all 
attached to the Grand Duke and his 
cause, and the triumphant exultation 
of those who now saw how irretrievably 
he had become entangled in their toils. 

For some time previous the grand 
duchess and the family had retired to 
Sienna, in which city a considerable 
party existed of known fidelity to the 
ducal liouse, and hither the Grand 
Duke now repaired, possibly anxious 
to escape those joyful demonstrations 
in Florence, reminding him, as fliey 
must have done, of the price with* 
which such popularity had been pur- 
chased. Meanwhile the events of Rome 
were hurrying on, and the Tuscan 
democrats were obliged to stir them- 
selves to keep pace vvith their more 
advanced brethren. The ministerial 
proposition for organising the mode of 
(docting the members of the ‘‘ Consti- 
tuentc” was the first charge, and Gue- 
razzi hastened down to Sienna to confer 
with the duke, and finally obtain his 
sanction of the proposed hill. 

Of the events which have occurred 
we have as yet no other record than 
the account read by Guerazzi to the 
assembly, subsequent to the duke^s 
flight. The story is, however, told 
in a few words. 

On being admitted to an audience 
with the Grand Duke he was received 
by His Royal Highness in bed, to 
which fVoin the previous day he had 
been confined by severe illness. His 
Royal Highness spoke with difficulty, 
complained of severe headache, and 
expressed himself unable to attend to 
the mighty question of state the minis- 
ter came to discuss. An audience for 
the following day at noon was ap- 
pointed, and Guerazzi presented him- 
self, eager to enter upon the great 
subject of his mission, but the grand 
duke, although much recovered from 
his indisposition, still deferred the dis- 
cussion on the ground of insufficient 
strength, alleging that in a day or two 
he trusted he would be perfectly capa- 
ble of giving his mind to business. He 
dismissed the minister with great ap- 
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|>earance of cordiality in his manner, 
and declared he was going out for a 
short drive. At five o'clock, on that 
Same afternoon, a letter was brought 
to Guerazzi from the post-office, in 
the Grand Duke's hand, the substance 
of which was this : that he had been 
for some days past in expectation of a 
letter from the Pope, in reply to one 
addressed by himself to his holiness, 
and that it had at length reached him, 
the object of his Royal Highness' com- 
munication being to ascertain from the 
holy see in how far the Constituente 
Itaiiana might be deemed by his holi- 
ness an infraction of that canonical 
obedience which as a devout son of the 
church he owed to the throne of St. 
Peter. The reply was clear and ex- 
plicit, and left no doul)t whatever of 
^the Pope's views on the subject. He 
expressly declared that the Consti- 
tuente" was an attack on the sove- 
reignty of the Roman state, that it 
was in open violation of the conditions 
by which the popedom was held, and 
that the excommunication of the church 
included all, of whatsoever degree, who 
should sanction, aid, and participate 
in it. “ In consequence of this," said 
the Grand Duke, “ I prefer to remove 
for a brief space from the capital of 
my country to avoid the complications 
which may arise, but without any in- 
tention of quitting the soil of Tuscany. 

A request, the very plirtiseology is 
humility itself, that certain persons, 
two or three only of his suite, might 
be permitted to follow him by a road, 
the further direction of which would 
be given at a certain place indicate<], 
clbsed this sad and most melancholy 
epistle. 

The game was won — won beyond 
redemption, since the adversary had 
thrown down his cards. With this 
autograph in his hand, and his own 
ready recital of the last scenes with 
his royal highness, couched in a style 
to make all this indecision, and all this 
weakness appear the cold and calcu- 
lated result of studied duplicity, Gue- 
razzi hastened bock to Florence, and 
gathering his colleagues together, pro- 
ceeded^ to the Piazza del Duomo, where 
already an immense mob had assem- 
ble. 

The usual fatce — that unhappy dra- 
ma, which France has invented, and 
which' has been translated into every 
tongue of Europe, save our own — fol- 
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lowed. A provisional government was 
decreed by the people, to consist of 
Guerazzi, Monlanelli, and Mazzoni. 

The chambers were convened in 
haste to receive the ministerial expla- 
nation, and the resignation of the 
portfolios, and as speedily to name 
them the members of a provisional 
government, not one voice asking 
whether the sovereign had not himself 
provided for the present difficulty, and 
made arrangements fur supplying the 
necessities of the state. 

I'lie same evening a proclamation 
appeared, signed by the new govern- 
ment, of which the opening sentence 
ran thus : — 

“ The prince on whom you lavished 
your affections has cruelly deserted 
you ; he has left you in the hour of 
your peril ; but princes pass away, the 
people remain,” &c. 

While the Grand Duke, with a break- 
ing heart, was following the lonely 
road to St. Stephano, a small fortress 
in the Maremma, nearly opposite to 
Elba — Florence, that city of traditional 
ingratitude, was in ecstasy of joy at his 
flight! The provisional government 
had well calculated their game ; they 
saw its dangers, but they thoroughly 
knew the temper of the nation. There 
is one secret of all powerful influence 
here — there is one spell that nothing 
resists — intimidation. The decree of 
a sum of money to the poor, the abo- 
lition of certain taxes, peculiarly felt 
by the humbler classes, were made the 
“ catch claps" for the multitude, while 
a vague rumour of confiscation, a kind 
of whispered threat upon all who 
should obstruct the new march of 
events was directed against the rich. 
The armed mobs of Leghorn and Em- 
poJi, brought up special by railroad, 
paraded the city, in bands of several 
hundreds, filling the air with their 
wild chaunts, and wilder denunciations 
of all who dared to adhere to the so- 
vereign's cause. 

The army alone excited uneasiness 
in the minds of the new government. 
It was at first proclaimed that the 
troops, about two thousand in number, 
stationed at Florence, had refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to Messrs. 
Guerazzi and company. Patriotism 
and double pay, which . was decreed 
them at once, soon decided the ques- 
tion ; and a proclamation came forth,* 
signed by the commanding ofiicer. 
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alleging that he and the soldiers under 
his command were at the order of the 
provisional government. One divi- 
sion alone resisted both the persuasions 
of flattery and the contamination of 
gold — a body of about twelve hun- 
dred men, who were stationed at 
Lucca, under the command of a brave 
soldier of the Empire, General de 
Langier. 

Well estimating the value of attach- 
ing such a roan to hi^ cause, knowing 
the influence his adhesion would wield, 
the attachment of his troops, to him 
and their confidence in his skill, 
Guerazz! addressed to hun a personal 
application, couched in the most 
friendly terms, and assuring him that 
a high post ^as destined for him at 
Florence, so soon as he should present 
himself in that city. 

The gener.ars reply was brief and 
characteristic. That in the present 
eventful moment of the countiy an of- 
ficer’s duty was to remain at his com- 
mand ; that ho had taken an oath of 
allegiance to a sovereitm, from which 
that prince alone could release him ; 
that until his llo}al Highness did this, 
neither he nor his soldiers could accept 
of any other. This Has dangerous 
doctrine at such a period. Accord- 
ingly, Guerar/i replied by a specious 
argument to prove that the flight of the 
Grand Duke was a hona fide act of ab- 
dication, which ill itself absolved from 
all the ties of allegiance. From this he 
proceeded to point out the utter in- 
utility of resistance, since the country 
had ** pronounced.” And lastly, in a 

{ >hrase as dry, and brief, and not 
ess significant than Napoleon would 
ha\e employed, he reminded the gene- 
ral that, persuasion once exhausted, 
another tactique must succeed, and 
that fuzilazione*' was a practice 
which, though in disuse, might be re- 
vived in political matters at any mo- 
ment. 

A haughty and indignant rejection 
of both Ins sophistry and his menace 
was De Langier* s reply, and Guerazzi 
immediately (for there was no time to 
lose) proclaimed him a traitor to his 
oountry, and offered a price for his 
head. 

With an energy which marked all 
his movements throughout^ Guerazzi 
gave orders for all the troops in Flo- 
rence and its vicinity to proceed by 
railroad to Lucca, and on the 22nd, 
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three thousand men and five batteries 
of artillery, with two squadrons of 
cavalry, were in march against De 
Langier*s force, then occupying a 
strong position between Pietro Santo 
and the sea. 

For eight days De Langier had been 
without orders or any conversation 
whatever with the Grand Duke. He 
was totally destitute of money, and in- 
deed had drawn upon bis own scanty 
pei sonal resources to supply the wants 
of his men. In this emergency he 
dispatched one of his officers, a Sur- 
geon Maza, to St. Stephano, to confer 
directly with his Royal Highness, to eq- 
tieat fi'om him his orders, and to ob- 
tain money for the use of the troops. 

The answer came, appointing De 
Langier commander-in-chief of the 
array, with an earnest supplicution 
that, in whatever movement he might 
deem it expedient to make, his Royal 
Highness desired there should not be 
bloodshed ; that no reverses he might 
sustain personally could equal in afflic- 
tion what such a memory would en- 
tail. 

♦*As to money,” the Grand Duke 
continued, 1 have none . I have bor- 
rowed this money (one hundred scudi) 
from one of my servants, to proceed to 
Gaeia.** 1 have myself read the lines 
1 have quoted in the Grand Duke*s 
own hand, and on the ver^ same day I 
re<id proclamations setting forth how 

Leopold of Austria had carried away 
the gold of the people,'* and that mil- 
lions had been taken from the treasury 
on the day of bis flight. 

The Grand Duke's answer was of 
course fatal to the general’s hopes, for 
already the promised intervention of 
Piedmont — the pledge given by Gio- 
berti that an armed force was in rea- 
diness, on the frontier, to oross over# 
and accompany De Langier’s division^ 
was now withdrawn ; and by the 
downfall of Gioberti from the ministry 
of the King of Sardinia, the whole 
policy was dianged. 

In this sad conjuncture De Langier 
assembled his troops to communicate 
the Grand Duke's letter, and to offler 
them, on his own part, engagement 
in the service of Piedmont until inch 
time as their rightful sovereign would 
reclaim their services, but already the 
old of the provisional government had 
one its work. The officers cried out 
that they were betrayed! thaf De Lan- 
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gler had deceived them 1 The conta- 
gion spread rapidly amongst the men, 
and in a body the troops declared for 
the new government, and with colours 
flying, marched — artillery, ammunition, 
and ml — over to the side of Guerazsi. 

Alone, without one follower, not 
even his aide-de-camp, the gallant old 
general turned his steps towards the 
Piedmontese frontier. A colonel dis- 
patched a peloton of dragoons to ac- 
company him as a guard of honor, and 
to offer him protection, for his life 
was menaced. He refused the convoy, 
saying, ^^that men who broke their 
allegiance could never be a guard of 
honor,' and that as for life, on such a 
dayu thatit was not worth preserving.** 

While these events were happening 
the Grand Duke had sailed for Gaeta, 
iin^er the protection of two English 
, ships of war> the Thetis and Porcu- 
pine, and here may be said to have 
ended the first act of the disastrous 
drama. 

It may seem to some on reading 
of these events, and learning how rea^ 
dily the people seem to have concurred 
. In the formation of a new government, 
how speedily the reaction from the 
forms of a monarchy ensued, with what 
alacrity the army gave in its adhesion 
to the new chiefs, and with how great 
enthusiasm the towns received the 
members of the provisional govern- 
ment, as in the progress of '*tree 
planting*' they went from place to place 
— it may appear from all this that the 
country, tne nation, so to speak, was 
not with the Grand Duke. Such a 
supposition would be a grave error. 
There is, it is true, a party, and a 
strong party of ultra-democratic views, 
but not only are they not the numeri- 
cal majority, but they are a minority 
in position, influence, and property. 
Terrorism, and terrorism alone, has 
played the game of the provisional go- 
vernment ; a system of espionage has 
been established of the most terrible 
kind, denunciations and committals to 
wison are events of hourly occurrence. 
Every little town, every village has its 
government spy, employed in the pro- 
pagaticn of Inis means of intimidation, 
till at last the citizens have been driven 
‘ ' lirfbarsto affect hn enthusiasm 

§ do not, cannot, feel, and to 
e the semblance of rejoicing in 
they well know contain the ele- 
:i^nts "of their ruin. Such is the po- 
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sition of Florence, where the bour- 
geoisie are to a man attached to the 
grand-dudal family ; the same at Pisa, 
where all, save the students, are in fa- 
vor of the Grand Duke ; Lucca, Pietro- 
Satito, Massa, and Carrara, all have 
but one wish, for his restoration. Any 
Intervention that should promote this 
object would be hailed with enthusias- 
tic gratitude. Ay, the very Austrians 
themselves would be looked upon as 
deliverers in such a cause. The pea- 
santry are universally with their prince, 
as are the priests, who already have 
coupled his fate and future fortunes 
with that of the extinct pope* 

That the country is devotedly and 
warmly attached to the Grand Duke, 
is perfectly clear ; but that any suc- 
cessful effort to restore him will ever 
originate within its frontier, is more 
than I readily believe. His fortune, 
whatever it may be, involves that of 
many others. There are names, and 
high ones too, who, for their long 
services to royalty, have been already 
designated as the first victims of po- 
pular vengeance ; and yet these men, 
with all upon the die, stand motion- 
less, inactive, and terror-stricken ; and 
while the hardy peasantry only ask for 
leadership and guidance, not one — not ^ 
a single man — stands forth to risk his 
fate upon a chance, when success would 
be a triumph, and even failure but a 
few hours’ anticipation of a predes- 
tined ruin* The National Guard,” 
whose every interest is wound up with 
the restoration, have been terrified 
into a submission to the Provisional 
Government. In a word, it is here 
precisely as it was in Paris, and as it 
might have been the other day in Ire- 
land. A few bold and daring men, 
with audacity to venture and reckless- 
ness to dsk their lives, have taken the 
whole rule and governance of an entire 
people; and until the ** impetus'* of 
this daring be spent, it is In vain to 
hope for any attempt at popular reac- 
tion. The nation must suffer — suffer 
in all the severe and terrible penalties 
which are the price of popular tumult. 
There will be the pauperism, the beg- 
gary, the grinding taxation, the ruined 
traro, and the bankruptcy of Parts. 
There will be the hundreds of un- 
known mediocrities rising Into wealth- 
and affluence on the traffic of their 
violence, and there will be the exile of 
all who prefer an indigence in a fo- 
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reign land to the degradation of slavery 
at home. 

This is no prospective plctare-^no 
imaginary future : it has already be- 
gan. Florence is suffering in every 
rank and class. The most painful sa- 
crifices to support existencei are made 
in families, where no previous want 
existed. The departure of every fo- 
reigner, whose means diffused wealth 
through the capital, has assisted the 
stagnation of trade. The streets ex- 
hibit no crowds, save of the ragged 
mobs of Livorno, who, all armed at the 
expense of the state, are retained as 
the body„ guard of the new govern- 
ment. Street-robbery, and even mur- 
der, are added to the list of terrors : 
and in a country where some months 
ago, brigandage was unknown, the 
high roads are now impassable after 
dark. Is this to continue? Is the 
fairest province of Europe — ^the gar- 
den of Italy — to be left to the mer- 
ciless dictates of unprincipled men, 
whose whole lives have given no other 
guarantees than their hatred of lega- 
lity— -their sworn enmity to a class ? 
This is the question asked equally by 
Italians and by foreigners. In one of 
his interviews with the English minis- 
ter at Florence, Guerazzi, stung by 
the steady determination of the envoy 
not to trei^ with, the provisional go- 
vernment, nor recognise it in any 
other way than as acting for the 
Grand Duke, went so far as to threat- 
en that if this policy were persisted 
in, he should ** quit the country, and 
leave it in the hands of Marmocchi 
and the red Republicans.’* It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a man, who, a few 
days previous, had been the minister 
of a constitutional sovereign, making 
use of a menace like this ; but for the 
exact truth of the incident I am en- 
abled to vouch. 

As for Montanelli, with very in- 
ferior abilities, he enjoys a degree of 
popular favour fully as great — some 
would say greater— than the chief of 
the government. In so far is he a 
more honest man, that he entered the 
cabinet with the assertion of the 
widest democratic opinions, and never 
scrupled to avow that the levelling 
process of a republic could alone re- 
suscitate the long dormant energies of 
Italy. 

Mazzoni is little known, in compa- 


risen with either of the others ; but 
he has the reputation of being a man 
of respectable capacity, and a most 
inveterate socialist. 

Such are the men to whom the des- 
tinies of this beautiful country are for 
the moment committed ; but it does not 
need the example of Tuscany to show, 
in the year in which we live, the truth 
of the Swedish chancellor’s apothegm 1 

The revolution of the country has, 
however, established another problem, 
that neither the widest concessions to 
popular demand, nor the personal me- 
rits of a prince, can ever stay the on- 
ward march of a faction, whose mission 
is anarchy, and not reform. 

There was not a single privilege 
necessary to the independence and 
perfect freedom of the subject de- 
nied to Tuscany, nor were the liber- 
ties the late concessions extorted^ by 
the events in other parts of Europe.’ 
For a period of thirty years the Grand 
Duke has followed a policy of the 
most consistent liberalism ; and, whe- 
tber under the ministries of Foz- 
zoinbroni or Ridolfi, the policy of the 
government was gradually to extend 
popular privileges. An elective cham- 
ber, on the basis of universal suffrage— 
a national guard, whose officers are 
elected by the companies — a most ab- 
solute liberty of the press — freedom 
of assemblage without control, might 
have satisfied most, even among the 
inveterate assertors of popular right ; 
and so had they done, too, were it not 
that the personal interests of men 
who look to times of revolution as 
their harvest, decreed otherwise. The 
convulsions of the past year inflicted 
no heavier curse on the happiness of 
Europe than in removing the restric- 
tion by which many exiles were de- 
barred a return to their homes. The 
quarantine against men of dangerous 
opinions and disreputable lives with- 
drawn, a vast number who had been 
for years concealed, hatching the pro- 
jects they hoped one day to see prevail, 
came back to their native countries, 
their old hatreds augmented by years 
of poverty and banishment. They 
came, spurred on by a sense of per- 
sonal wrong, and animated far less by 
thoughts of political enfranchisement 
than by hopes of a long-coveted ven- 
geance. 

These men came back without any 
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ffuairautee for the future, nor by the 
fftith of any ainnesty—tbey came ex- 
actly as our smugglers are accustomed 
to smuggle 60 many thousand pounds 
worth info Barcelonai whenever a 
mock revolution of a day or two is 
enacted in Spain. It in a time of 
universal confusion, when no one can 
attend to trifles I Florence is crowded 
with such, for it would seem a law of 
revolution that the regeneration of a 
country is mainly dependent on the 
philanthropy of the incendiary, and 
the generous forbearance of the galley- 
slave ! 

How the crisis is to end it would be 
diflicult to guess. 1 have not yet seen 
one who believes that the Republic, 
even Unita con Roma,*' as the popu- 
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lar cry has it, can last ; but there are 
many who entertain serious doubts 
that the grand-ducal power cati ever 
be re-established on a secure and solid 
basis ; while a third element already 
threatens to contribute its aid to the 
general discord**the claim of Austria 
to Tuscany, in the eveqt of either 
abdication or failure of heirs. 

‘‘Will there be an intervention? 
and, if so, from what side ?** are the 
questions in every mouth. Will Carlo 
Alberto refuse that ai^ which alone 
can strengthen the foundation of his 
own throne? or will he, failing to 
profit by the fate of the Pope and the 
Grand Duke, enter upon that fatal 
course, which begins by an orgie of 
popular enthusiasm, and ends at Gaeta? 
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The Editor of the Dublin University Magazine, finding it quite impossi- 
ble to read and answer the innumerable communications sent to him, gives 
notice that he will not imderiake to read or return MSS. unless he has 
intimated to the writer his wish to have them forrv’arded for perusal. 


Dublin, January, 1849, 
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IRISH POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

“ Such tales Momonia’s peasant tells no more.** 

“ Tliere Is every reason to hope, hov-ever, that the decoy of such siipcrstittons is not far distant, and that 
the diflTusIon of lunming will remove every vestige of them. In the mean time thesa playful inventions of 
tlie faucy will serve to .imusc the reader i nor will they appear moro extravagant than tho poetic fictions of 
ancient times.”— Nkilsom’s Introductiom to thb Irish Lanuuaok, 1808. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

REVOLUTION IN IRISH PEAaANT*.S LIFE} ITS CAUSU8 AND EFFECTS— OntlTERATlON OF AUPERSTIw 
TIONH— INTRODUCTION OF DARRY DOOLIN— LOSS OF THE GENTRY — THE lUlStl PANTHEON— 
TENANT’S RIGHTS AND TAXES— DEMOLITION OF THE FOFULAR AND RURAL PASTIMES— THE 
SURVEY AND THE CENSUS— EFFECT OF THE POTATO FAILURE ON TUB POrUI.AR MIND— EMI- 
GRATION AND PATRIOTISM— WHO IS TO BE THE BUYER?— WHAT WE ARK, WHAT WK MAY BE, 
AND WHAT WE OUOIIT TO BE— TUP. WAY TO LEARN MNOLlBll— HOW TO PROVE A MAN MAD— THE 
LAST OF THE .SUPERSTITIONS— QUACKS. 

Cervantes, it is said, by the sarc«Tsm moralising workhouses, have broken 
of his Don Quixote, first threw ridi- up the very foundations of social in- 
cule upon the followers of Amadis tercourse, have swept away the estah- 
De Gaul, checked the spirit of knight- lished theories of political economists, 
errantry, and in fact sneered away the and uprooted many of our long-che- 
chivalry of Spain. No doubt the rished opinions. In some places, all 
effect produced by that work was sud- the domestic usages of life iiave been 
den and decisive ; the period, how- outraged ; the finest bonds of kindred 
ever, was propitious ; light was begin- have been severed — some of the noblest 
iilng to shine out from the surround- and holiest feelings of human nature 
ing darkness, and the people to whom have been blotted from the heart, and 
the work was addressed, were learned many of the firmest links, which united 
enough to read, and had sufficient the various classes in the community, 
wisdom and common sense to appre- In^e been rudely burst asunder. Even 
date its value, and also wit enough to the ceremonial of religion has been 
perceive its point. Rapid as, it is said, neglected, and the very rites of sepul- 
was the spread of this revolution of ture — the most sacred and enduring 
opinion in tho Peninsula, and, indeed, of all the tributes of affection or 
throughout civilised Europe gene- respect have been forgotten ; the 
rally, it was nothing, in comparison dead body has rotted where it fell, or 
to that which has taken place, and is formed a scanty meal for the famished 
still going forward in matters of belief, dogs of the vicinity, or has been thrown, 
and popular prejudice, and national without prayer or mourning, into the 
opinion in Ireland. adjoining ditch. The hum of the 

The great convulsion which society spinning-wheel has long since ceased 
of all grades here has lately expe- to form an accompaniment to the col* 
rienced ; the failure of the potato leeifs song ; and that song itself, so 
crop, pestilence, famine, and most ex- sweet and fresh in cabin, field, or 
tensive emigration, together with bank- byre, has scarcely left an echo in our 
rapt landlords, pauperising poor-laws, glens, or among the hamlets of om* 
with their grinding officials and de- land. The Shannaghie, and the Callegh 
VOL. XXXIIL-^NO^ CXCVII. ^ 2 Q 
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in the chimney corner* tell no more 
the tales and legends of other days. 
Unwaked* unkeened^ the dead are 
burled* where Christian burial has at 
all been observed ; the ear no longer 
catches the mournful cadence of the 
wild Irish cry* rising up to us from 
the valleys* or floating along the wind- 
ing river. The fire on the peasant’s 
hearth was quenched* and its comforts 
banished* even before 'his roof-tree 
fell ; while the remnant of |he hardiest 
and most stalwart of the people crawl 
about* listless spectres* unable or un- 
willing to rise out of their despair. 
In this state of things* with depo- 
ulation the most terrific, on the one 
and* and the spread bf education, 
and the introduction of railroads* &c.* 
on the other, together with the rapid 
deca;^ of the Irish vernacular, in which 
m'ost of our legends* romantic tales, 
ballads* and bardic annals* the ves- 
tiges of Pagan rites, and the relics 
of fairy charms were preserved, can 
superstition* or if superstitious belief* 
can superstitious practices continue to 
exist ? 

But these matters of popular belief 
and folks’-lore — these rites* and legends* 
and superstitions— were* after all* the 
poetry of the people ; the bond that 
knit the peasant to the soil* and 
cheered and solaced many a cottier’s 
fireside. Without these* on the one 
side, and without proper education* 
and well-directed means of partaking 
of and enjoying its blessings* on the 
other* and without rational amuse- 
ment besides* he will* and must* and 
has in many instances already* become 
a perfect brute. The rath which he 
revered has been* to our own know- 
ledge ploughed up* the ancient thorn 
which he reverenced has been Ibt 
down* and the sacred well polluted* 
merely in order to uproot his pre- 
judices* and efface his superstition.. 
Has he been improved by such dese- 
cration of the landmarks of the past — 
objects which* independent of their 
natural beauty* are often the surest 
footprints of history ? We fear not. 

“Troths eir,” said Darby Doolin*. 
an old Connaughtman, of our ac- 
quaintanoe* when lately conversing 


upon the subject* what betune thim 
National Boords* and other sorts of 
lamin’* and the loss of the pratey, and 
the sickness* and all the people that’s 
goin’ to’Merica* and the crathurs that’s 
forced to go into the workhouse, or 
is dyin* off in the ditches, and the 
clargy settin* their faces agin them, 
and tellin’ the people not to give in to 
the likes, sarra wan of the Gintnj 
(cross about us 1) ’ill be found in the 
counthry, nor a word about them or 
their doins in no time.” 

The reader must not from this sup- 
pose that our friend Darby in any 
way commiserated or sympathised 
with the bankrupt landed gentry, 
or felt sore or sorry” that the land- 
lord and the noble were, en masse^ 
reduced to the same condition that 
the merchant, the trader, or the pro- 
fessional man are, from day to day. 
Oh 1 no. These were not the people 
honest Darby alluded to. Small blame 
to him, if ho had but little personal 
acquaintance with such gentry ; for, 
few of them ever stood in the street, 
or darkened the doors” of the cottages 
of Kilmacafaudeen. Darby Doolin’s 
gentry were, a short time ago at least, 
resident, and transacted their own 
business without either agent, keeper, 
driver, or pound-keeper ; they seldom 
visited London, and much more rarely, 
Paris, or the Continent ; and though 
reputedly luch//, were scarcely ever 
known to frequent the gambling-table 
or the horse-race, but lived **in pace and 
quiteness'* at home in ‘*lhe ould ancient 
habitations of the counthry,” riding by 
night up and down upon the mootiboams 
— changing their residences or localities 
with the whirlwind — sleeping in sum- 
mer in the purple pendent bells of the 
foxglove or the wild campanula ; 
quaffing the Maydew from the gos- 
samer threads of the early morning ; 
and living a merry, social life, singing, 
dancing, and playing, with all sorts of 
music, by the streamlet’s bank, upon 
the green hill side, or round the 
grassy fort. And though they neither 
canted nor dispossessed; never took 
nor demanded, ** meal or malt," head- 
rent, quit-rent, crown-rent, dues or 
duties** county-cess, parish-cess, tithes. 



most of the leases made in the county Galway, even twenty years ago, and 
eve the practice was common in other parts of Ireland also, there was, be- 
the ordinary rent* a covenant for so many fowls, geese and turkeys, and so 
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priest’s dues, poor-rates, rates in aid, 
driverage, poundage, nor murder-mo- 
ney ;* employed neither agents, sheriffs, 
magistrates, barony eonstables, bailiffs, 
keepers, drivers, auctioneers, tax- 
collectors, process-servers, guagers, 
spies, potteen - hussars, police, nor 
standing army ; passed no promis- 
sory notes, and served neither no- 
tices to quit, ejectments, nor civil 
bills, they exacted from the people 
a reverence and respect such as few 
potentates, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
tical, could ever boast of. 

True for you. Darby, they are 
going fast, that gentle race (the Lord 
be with them 1) ; but sure you wouldn't 
have them wait, they that were always 
an out-door population, to be taken 
by the scruff of the neck and sent by 
the guardians and commissioners just 
to tiy their feet on the flare of 
the poor.houscs,t or be shot down 
like thrushes, as the boys at Ballin- 
garry were. The good people arc 
leaving us fast: nobody ever hears 
now the tic-tac of the leprechaun, or 
flnds the cute little chap with his 
Frenchman’s hat and yellow breeches, 
sated on a booohalaun of a summer’s 


S4$ 

tnorning. God be with the time, 
when Donaibna-Trusslog (Daniel of 
the leaps), met the leprechaun one 
morning on Eahona hog, with tho 
adhaster huidke (golden bridle, which, 
whenever shook, was found with 
the yellow steed attached to it) in 
one hand, and sporran-na^skilUnge 
(the purse that was never with- 
out a shilling) in the other. fie 
laid hold of him, and swore that he^ 
should never part him till he had 
given him up these treasures. “Yarrah,” 
said the little fellow, what good is it 
for you to get them, when that fellow 
behind you will immediately take them 
from you ?” Daniel gave one of his 
sudden circuitous leaps, but on his 
turning again to the little fellow, he 
found, to his eternal grief, that he 
had scampered off. • 

Sure the children wouldn’t know 
anything about the pooca but for 
tho blackberries after Michaelmas. ( 
The warning voice of tho banshee 
is mute ; for there is but few of 
tlie rale ould stock” to mourn for 
now ; the sheogue and the thivish 
are every year becoming scarcer ; and 
even the harmless Unane shie § is not 


many (lays’ work in spring and harvest, and so many pounds of grey yarn thread. 
Those remnants of tho feudal system were termed, “ duties.” The driver also and 
the pound-keeper had his dues. Indcqiendent of the ordinary legal foes of the 
latter, there were others which ho obtained from the tenantry. If a man’s cow 
was in pound, and his family in want of its .support, he went to the pound-keeper 
to get it back, until the day of the cant, instead of leaving it starving, and up to 
it.s middle in mud iii the pound for a fortnight. The cattle-jailer took out a piece 
of paper — Die leaf of a book, Wr the back of a letter — anything, in fact, having print- 
ing or writing upon it— laid it down on tho road, and the owner of tho beast taking 
it up, pledged himself upon it to deliver up the animal within tho appointed time. 
Rarely, indeed, was the pledge over known to be broken, although many a 
serious riot, and attempt at rescue, had been made on the first capture of the beast. 

* It is Imt too fully established, that in most instances of agrarian murder, tho 
wliole townland was compelled to contribute to the price paid for the bloody deed, 
or lie.avily taxed to support the murderer, or pay his passage to America. 

t Wo lately expostulated with one of our old beggars as to why she did 
not go into the poor-house — “ Arrah, sure agra, I wouldn’t be alive a week in it ; 
I that’s ate up with the rheumatics. Troth, I went there the other day, jist to 
try my feet on the flure, and I wouldn’t be alive in it a week,” was the 
graphic reply. 

t It is a popular belief— kept up probably to prevent children eating them 
W'hen over-ripe— that tho pooca, as he rides over the country, defiles the black- 
berries at Michaelmas and Holly>eve. 

§ These various personages, and the ideas attached to them, will to e:^laiDed, 
during the course of these papers, Tho representation of the “ The Llanhan 
Shoe,” as given by Carleton, in his “ Traits and Stories,” does not hold good 
in the west, where that familiar spirit is looked upon as a much more innoxious 
attendant of tho fairy woman. The leprechaun, or cluricbaun as he is termed in 
Mun.ster, and the banshee and phooka, or pooca, are already well known, even to Eng- 
lish readers, he sheeogue is the true fairy ; thivishea, or thoushas (shadowy appa- 
ritions), are literally ghosts ; and pisherogues, or pishogues, a term used both in the 
Irish manuscripts andin the vernacular, means properly witchcraft or enchantment. 
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talked aliout now-a-days^ and does not 
hold discourse with e'er a fairy woman 
in the whole barony-^them that were 
aa plenty as lumpers afore the yallow 
male came amongst us, and made us 
as wake and as small as a north 
country rushlight, or a ha'penny 
herring. * No Tie to say the times are 
altered ; sure the snow and the frost 
itself is lavin' us. Darby DooUn writes 
us word (for he is a mighty know- 
ledgeable man, and &t to plade with a 
barrister), t that all the stories about 
the fairies and the pishogues are going 
fast, and will soon be lost to us and 
Dur heirs for ever. 

The old forms and customs, too, are 
becoming obliterated ; the festivals are 
unobserved, and the rustic festivities 
neglected or forgotten; the bowlings, 
the 'cakes and prinkumsj; (the pea- 
sants' balls and routs), do not often 
occur when starvation and pestilence 
stalk over a country, many parts of 
which appear as if a destroying army 
had but recently passed through it. 
Such is the desolation which whole 
districts — of Connaught, at least— at 
this moment present; entire villages 
being levelled to the ground, the fences 
broken, the land untilled and often 
unstocked, and miles of country lying 
idle and unproductive, without the 
face of a human being to bo seen upon 
it. The hare has made its form on 
the hearth, and the lapwing wheels 
over the ruined cabin. The faction- 


fights, the httdings, and the mains of 
cocks that u*»eo to be fought at 
Shrovetide and Easter, with such 
other innocent amusements, are past 
and gone these twenty years, and the 
mummers and Ma^-boys loft oif when 
we were a gossoon no bigger than a 
pitcher. It was only, however, within 
those three years that the toaifs ceased 
to go their rounds upon the cold 
frosty mornings in our native village 
at Christmas ; and although the^^ wran 
boys" still gather a few halfpence on 
St. Stephen's day, we understand there 
wasn’t a candle blessed in the chapel, 
nor a hrfiedogtu* § ^ seen in the barony 
where Kilmacafaudeen stands, last 
Candlemas day ; no, nor even a cock 
killed in every fifth house, in honour 
of St. Martin; and you'd step over 
the hromach || of a bonefire that the 
childer lighted last St. John's Eve. 

The native humour of the people is 
not so (ich and racy as in days of 
yore ; the full round laugh does not 
now bubble up from the heart of the 
Irish girl, nor the joke pass from the 
pedlar or bagman to the pigdriver, as 
they trudge alongside of one another 
to fair or market. Well, honoured 
be the name of Theobald Mathew— 
but, after all, a power of fun went 
away with the whiskey. The spirits 
of the people isn’t what they were 
when a man could get drunk for three 
halfpence, and find a sod on a kip- 
peen f over the door of every second 


* The Hcuddaun laffeen^ or halfpenny herring, is o^on used as a torm of insig- 
nificance. 

f By the term ** barrister,’* the Irishman does not mean a lawyer generally, 
but the county assistant-barrister, who is held in great veneration. 

X In Connaught, in former times, when a dance was held on a Sunday evening 
at a cro8s-roa£, or any public place oi resort, a large cake, like what is called a 
bambrack, with a variety of biras and outlandish animals in bold relief on its upper 
crust, was placed on the top of a churn-dash, and tied over with a clean wmto 
cloth ; the staff of the churn-dash was then planted outside the door as a sign of 
the fun and amusement going on within. When they had danced and drank their 
fill, the likeliest boy took the prettiest colleen, and led her out to the cake, and 
placed it in her bands as Queen of the Feasts; it was then divided among the 
guests, and the festivities continued. The word pnnkum is sometimes used in the 
county Galway, to exipress a great rout or merry-making, in which dancing, 
courting, coshering, whiskey-drinking, card-playing, fighting, and sometimes a 
little ribbonism, formed the chief diversions. 

§ The hrtkedeuge was an imago of Stc Bridget, generally styled by the country 
giris, ** Biddy." It was carried about on the 1st of February. As one of 
the objeett of this paper is to record the ** humours** and ceremonial of this and other 
like festivals formerly observed in Ireland, it is unnecessary to enter farther into 
ths^ dissoription in the notes to the present chapter. 

I Itm term brosnach is generally applied to an armful or an apronful of sticks 
Ikr firing. A brusna of furze is carried on the hack ; it liy|rally means a 
of rotten stioks for firing. 

, A sod of turf stuck on a sally switch or kippeen, and placed in the thatch of 
cabin, is die sign of *' good liquor within.** 
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cftbin in the parish, from Ballonghoiage 
to the bridge of Gian. The pilgrim- 
ages formerlv undertaken to holy wells 
and sacred snrines for cures and pe- 
nances have been strenuously inter- 
dicted: the wells themselves neglected, 
the festival days of their saints passed 
by, and their virtuci* forgotten ; their 
legends, too, often of great interest to the 
topographer and historian, and many 
of which were recounted by the bards 
and annalists of earlier times, are un- 
told ; and the very sites of many of 
these localities are at present un- 
known. The fairies, the whole pan- 
theon of Irish demi-gods are retiring, 
. one by one, from the habitations of 
man to the distant islands where the 
wild waves of the Atlantic raibe their 
foaming crests, to render their fast- 
nesses inaccessible to the schoolmaster 
and the railroad engineer; or they 
have fled to the mountain passes, and 
have taken up their abode^ in those 
wild romantic glens — lurking in the 
yellow furze and purple heath, amidst 
the savage disruptured rocks, or creep- 
ing beneath the warrior's grave, learn- 
edly, but erroneously, called the Druid 
(’rumlegh — where the legend preserv- 
ed by the antiquary, or the name 
transmitted by the topographer, alone 
marks their present habitation. When 
the peasant passes through these situa- 
tions now he forgets to murmur the 
jiray^r which was known to preserve 
from harm those who trod the paths 
of the good people, and by thrusting 
his thumb between his fore and middle 
finger to make the sign of the cross — 
indeed, he scarcely remembers to cross 
himself at all ; and in a few years to 
come the localities of the fairies will 
be altogether forgotten. The wild 
strains of aerial music which floated 
round the ancient rath, and sung the 


matin and the vesper of the shepherd 
boy, who kept his flocks hard by, are 
heard no more, and the romance of 
elfin life is no lonjfer recited to amuse 
or warn the rising peasant genera- 
tion. To the log-house by the broad 
waters of the Ohio or the Mississippi, 
or even to the golden soil of California, 
the emigrant has carried the fairy lore 
of the mother'eountry ; so that, to the 
charming descriptions of our country- 
woman, Mrs. Hall— to the traits and 
stories of Carleton— the happy illus- 
tration of Irish manners by Banim and 
Gerald Griffin — the pencUUngs of Lady 
Chatterton, or the graphic sketches of 
Cmsar Otway and Sam. Lover — but, 
above all, to the Munster legends, 
embalmed by Crofton Croker, must 
the enquirer after fairy lore refer, who 
would seek for information on such 
matters in Ireland twenty years .to 
corae.^ 

Would that the Irish emigrant car- 
ried with him his superstitions only. 
But no. In the rankling hatred to- 
wards the English rule in Ireland — in- 
creased by the very circumstances under 
which so many of our countrymen now 
quit our shores, fostered and transmit- 
ted unalloyed for generations to a fo- 
reign soil — has future England more 
to from future America than all 
the rebellions and agitations which 
Ireland could possibly excite, now or 
hereafter. 

Tho ordnance survey, of which we 
feel so justly proud, is a case in point. 
It was commenced in 1 B25, and ftnished 
a few years ago. Eminent scholars, 
well acquainted with the language and 
habits of the people, and educated up 
to the point required, traversed the 
country in all directions, talked with, 
and lived among the people, for the 
purpose of fixing ancient boundaries, 


* The best of all our fairy tales are, perhaps, the “ Superstitions of the Irish 
Peasantry,” in the volumes of the “ London and Dublin Maga^ino,” published 
from 18*26 to 1828. “ The Newry Magazine,” and “ Bolster’s Cork Magazine,* 
also contain much interesting information on this subject. 

One of our most learned and observant Roman Catholic fViends has just written 
to us, in answer to some queries relative to superstitions. •* The ton© of society iu 
Ireland is becoming more and more * ProteBtant^ every year ; the literature is a 
protestant one, and even the priests are becoming more protestant in their con- 
versation and manners. They have condemned all the holy wells and resorts of 
pilgrims, with the single exception of Lough Derg, and of this they are ashamed 
for whenever a Protestant goes upon the** island, the coremonies arc stopped ’ ^ 
Among all ^ aifocUonate mentions of his deariv-beloved father made by John 
O'Connell, IS had not the courage to say * the Lora rest /us sotr/c .' 1 have watched 
these changes u ith great interest.’* 
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testing the accuracy and value of an- 
cient documents, and collecting that 
great amount of traditional^ antiqua- 
riaD» and topc^raphical information 
which our ordnance records at present 
^ embody ; while another class of men 
were occupied at home in arranging, 
collating, testing with ancient Gaelic 
manuscripts, and finally preserving the 
information transmitted to them by 
the former. Could the materials then 
obtained be collected now ? No. We 
may confidently appeal to Petrie, Lar- 
com, 0‘Donovan, Curry, and other 
eminent men employed upon that great 
national work, for the truth of this as- 
sertion. 

The last Irish census, that for 1841, 
has been praisod for the amount of 
information it furnihhes, for the ac- 
curacy of its details, and for the ab- 
sence of assumption in its memoirs. It 
may safely be asserted that the statis- 
tics of Ireland, and the inovcment of 
the population for the ten years pre- 
viously, were there better set forth 
than upon any similar occasion, or in any 
other record purporting to adect the 
like end. Could that census, or one 
giving a similar amount and accuracy 
of information, be effected now? 
Quite impossible ; as those a ho col- 
lected and arranged it well know. 

The dynasties of Europe have been 
shaken ; many of the most ancient go 
vernments overthrown ; and the whole 
of the Continent convulsed with in- 
ternal strife, or shaken by sudden 
change as the late tempest of revolu- 
tion swept along its plains and leaped 
over its mountain tops. The very 
Pope himself, the head of the most 
widely-spread and numerous >«ect of 
Christians in the world, has been 
rudely driven from the seat of St. 
Peter, a wanderer and an exile, though 
assisted by the contiihutions of the 

starving Irishr and in all probability 
his temporal power has been for ever 
abridged or even annihilated: but what 


are4hese revolutions to that which has 
been and is now effecting in Ireland 
by the failure of a bin^^le article of 
diet ? All these countries will settle 
down, more or less, into the condition 
in which they were before 1848. Some 
change emperors — young ones for old 
— though, as in the case of Aladdin’s 
lamp, the change may not be for the 
better ; others discard kings, and, under 
the name of republicanism, enjoy presi- 
dents or dictators ; parliaments appear 
to be the panacea with one set of peo- 
ple, .nnd a scoffing disregard of ex- 
communication, the chief delight and 
boast of another; but in the end it 
will be found that they will nearly all 
shake down with a very little moro 
or very little less of liberty than they 
had in the beginning of last year. The 
German will ist his moustaohe, smoke, 
and live on his beer and sour krout ; 
and the Erenobman drink his wine at 
three sous a bottle, shrug his shoulders, 
and enjoy his fete as before. Not so 
the Irishman ; all his habits and mode 
of life, his very nature, position, and 
standing in the social scale of creation, 
will and must bo .altered by the Joss of 
his potato. Ay, even more than if 
he was suddenly compelled to turn 
Mahometan ; changing all his cha]>els, 
churches, and meeting-houses into 
mosques, or had a parliament going 
round with the judge of assize, and 
sitting in every county town in Ireland 
twice a-year. 

I wasn’t asey^in myself,” says our 
old friend Darby, " till I wrote to tell 
you all the doins that’s gettin* on with 
lu the counthry, and how, if times 
doesn’t mind. I’ll sell the two little 
slips* — them that was bonoveens 
last Lady-day — and gather in tho 
trifle of money that's due me out of 
the gombeeivf these two years ; and 
when I’ve made hatonX of the moddin, 
and disbposed of the cabin and the 
little garden to Phauric Brannach, I’ll 
be after taking myself and the ould 


* BUpis the term applied to a young pig, of from six ninths to one year old ; 
while honov, or bonoveen, means a piggin-riggin, or sucking pig, or one much 
younger than a slip. 

t uombeen means lending out money or provisions upon on exorbitant and most 
usutitms rate of interest ; by it, however, has commenced the foundation of many 
a^Miderabie fortune. A gombeen m^n ie among the couUliry people what the bill- 
and money-lender is among the higher classes. 

Baton-~skinning the land and burning it, in order to extract itdtotmost value 
^ manure. Various acts of parliament afo in force against this most injurious 
^Jpt^tice ; but it is still had recourse to, to the detriment of both land and landlord. 
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woman to the jfliuje theyVe diggin* up rushed breathless through the crowd 
the goold as thick as poreens* used to towards the ship, oarryiug in hU 
be in harvest. Hosides I'm noways hands a green sod, about as large as 
continted at stayin’ here at this pro- that used to estate" a lark# which be 
sent wrltin’, and I’m tould the Lord had just cut from one of the neigh- 
Liftinant’s watching me like a tarrier bouring fields. “ Well," said he, as he 
after a weasel. Sure I’m tould he gained the deck, amidst the shouts of 
brought over a man.--i.an Irishman, his friends, ** with the blessing of God, 

^ too, but I can’t give in to that — to be I’ll have this over mo in the new 
wrilin* agin the counthry. Is it true, country." 

agra, that none of the quality ever There is at present a springtide of 
axed him if he had a mouth upon him, emigration from Ireland, and great is 
and he so late of Lonnon. the rejoicing of those who imagine we 

Whisht 1 sure avourneen, I was are to be benefited by it ; — the Mal- 
out in the ruction in ’98 ; and I walked thusian who feared for the conse- 
all the ways to see Dan (the heavens bo quences of over*populatioii (although 
his bed this night !) at Tara, and bring we are inclined to believe the country 
liome a sod from off the grave of the was by no means over- populated as a 
boys we planted there the night afore whole, although it certainly was most 
I ran back into (Jonnauglit — ^just to unequally populated) ; the ratepayer, 
the ould spud, where your own four who is now paying twenty-five shillirigs 
^Ones were bred and born, a one side and six-penco in the pound ! and the * 
of Raweroghan." landlord who is buying up the small 

If ever there was a nation that holdings for three or five pounds 
clung to the soil, and earned patriotism each, from those who ** cumber the 
by the love of the very ground they ground." Every one who can muster 
walk on, it is (or was) the Irish pea- three, pounds ten by the pledge of his 
santry. The Jew carries about with crop, or for the good-will of his 
him from land to land a portion of the holding, or by making-off” with the 
soil of Palestine, that it may mingle rent, or by any mean.s within his 
with his grave. Lately, when the power; all the able-bodied among the 
author of the ** Pleasures of Hope” people, from the snug yeoman and 
was interred, a doputjvtion of the frieze-coated cottier to the top-booted 
Poles of London cast into his tomb buckeen, are on the move for America, 

. — an offering to bis genius — some leaving us the idle and ill-conditioned, 
earth from the grave of Ko.'^ciusko. the wcukly, decrepit, aged, and orphan. 
Not many years ago, we stood upon to be supported in our workhouse.®, or 
the custoin-houso quays of Dublin, to drag out a miserable existence 
watching a large emigrant ship, bound begging from door to door, — so that it 
for ISt. John’s, getting under weigh, may well be said, the heart of Ireland 
The wind and tide were favourable ; now beats in America. The sums of 
the captiiin was impatient, and the money that are returned to this coun- 
j)ames of the passengers having beeti try from the western continent, daily, 
called over, it was found that one w'as for the purpose of taking out emi- 
missing, a stout labourer from Kil- grants, are quite astonishing. Not only 
kenny, and a great favourite with his that, but the feelings with which they 
neighbours and fellow. passengers. The ieftve are becoming altered. There is 
captain swore, :is captains will on such scarcely an observer of Irish manners, 
occasions, that he would not wait a or who has mixed much among the 
moment for the rascal, who, he sup- people, thiat has not witnessed many 
posed, was getting drunk" in some of heartrending scenes at the parting of 
the neighbouring public houses, f The emigrants for some years past. It was 
prayers and entreaties of his fellow- not amidst the noise and bustle of the 
passengers were in vain ; the last crowded quay that these outpourings 
plank was about to be hauled on of the heart could always be seen ; but 
board, when the^^ missing passenger by the canal’s banks, when the whole 

• Poreens—small i^tatoes. 

t The facetious, wity, and sarcastic Brounan was once asked at dinner, whether 
he did not like to be drunk? — **No, ma’am," was his reply, ** but I like to be 
getting drunk.’ 
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country side*' came to bless and bid 
adieu to the travellers, and crowded 
round at every lock and station for 
miles along the road, raising at times 
the wild Irish cry, and often forcing 
their way upon deck to have another 
last embrace. We remember many 
such scenes ten or twelve years ago. 
There was one instance. In particuUm, 
which struck us not only as character- 
istic of a mother’s love, but of the 
ideas which the Irish peasantry pos- 
sessed on the subject of the new con- 
tinent, and of the complete earthly 
severing which took place when friends 
and relations parted on the bog of 
Allen. The Royal Canal packet-boat, 
dragged at the rate of three miles an 
hour, had taken in a cargo of emi- 
grants, principally labourers from the 
c6unty of Longford. Their friends 
followed for a considerable distance ; 
many brimful of whiskey as well as 
grief, crowding upon the bridges, and 
sometimes pulling the boat to the 
brink by the tow-rope, for the purpose 
of sending a message to one of their 
transatlantic friends, to the great 
terror and no small danger of the non- 
emitting passengers.* All gra- 
dually fell back, except one very 
old woman, who, with her grey elf 
locks streaming on the wind, her pet- 
ticoat tucked above the knees, and her 
old red cloak floating free from her 
shoulders, still, with unabated energy, 
ran after the vessel which contained her 
only son. He was a red-headed, freckled 
faced codger of about twenty years 
of age, rather diminutive in size, but 
what is called set in hts build, clad 
in a huge whitish frieze coatha more^ 
corduroy smalls open at the knees, a 
Killamanka waistcoat, and a grinder 
round bb neck, and, with sullen 
looks, trembling lips, and swollen 
eyes, sat upon his cMatf with his l%gs 
hanging over the sides of the vessm. 
Whenever our speed slackened, or 
we came to a lock, or any impe- 
diment stopped our way, the poor 
woman kneft down and offered up a 
fervent prayer for the child she was 


parting with for ever, and occasionally 
gave him some advice as to his future 
conduct At last, having invoked, 
with all the eloquence of frantic grief, 
a pathetic blessing upon his head, she 
cried out, ** Orah, Thoraasseen, don't 
forget to say your prayers, and never 
change your voice nor your colour 
when you ^ among the blacks." 

What a difference has ten years 
made in the feelings of the Irish pea- 
sant ; he now no longer looks forward 
to better or happier times in his father- 
land ; seed-time and harvest, the 
price of pigs or the rise of grain, 
enter not into his calculations, but he 
turns with a longing eye to his far- 
dibtant destination in the west, and he 
starves, and grinds, and toils, not for 
the good of the land which gave him 
birth, but to amass and husband the 
means which are to transport him M 
ever from his once-loved Erin. The 
friends who now accompany the band of 
emigrants to the railway terminus, 
part as if they were but going into 
the next county — << Well, Jim, God 
be with you, and a safe journey to 
you ; take care of the woman that 
owns you, and remember me to Biddy 
Sullivan. Tell her I'll be after you 
agin Aesther." The bell rings, the 
shrill uhistie of the engine gives the 
warning note, and the parting is over. 

Take care, landlords, gentlemen, 
and governors of Ireland. The clear- 
ing system, if not carried too far, has 
been, at least, carried on too rapidly. 
Had you improved the condition of 
the peasantry, or even attempted 
to do so, some twenty years ago, 
^ou might not have to support them 
in the poorhoube now, nor re- 
ceive their dying malediction. You 
may want the labourer yet; the 
English farmer also may require the aid 
of the spalpeen before harvest is over. 
We will not press thb subject further, 
at a time when almost every hand and 
every pen is raised against the landed 
proprietors indUcriminately, and when, 
perhaps, one of our next papers may be 
upon the paleontology of the Conn aught 


* During the emigrating season, of late years, the canal conmany were obliged 
to employ police to travel with the packet-bodt, in order to keep oack and preserve 

order among the crowds which rushed on board whenever toe vessel approached a 
labding-place. About three years ago, a frightful accident occurred upon the 
Royal Canal ; the boat was overpowered by numbers both of emigrants and thmr 
friends, and binkiog with great rapidity, upwards of fourteen persons were drowned. 
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estated gentry, as well as those who << the most jury-packing, road-jobbing> 

reside in the butter-cups and among paper-reading, buoheen-breeding, sea-^ 

thoraths and mounds erected by our bathing, ear.drivingr>cobkle-eating,cup* 

ancestors. tossing, tea-and-whiskey-drinking, rib- 

At our request, however, Darby has bon-lodging, orange-iodging, fighting, 

remained to see what the end of all shouting, landlord-shooting, pig-job* 

agitation, if such a thing is possible in bingest, potato-lovingest, good-for* 

Ireland, and the harvest of *49, may do notbingest nation on the face of the 

for the country. Perhaps we have been universal globe." All this, and more 

somewhat selfish in this respect, for as to boot, is, it is said, to be brought 

he has long been considered the know- about, and we hope to live to see the 

ingest man in the whole country, and day it may come to pass, though we don’t 

could tell more stories about the ould know exactly how it is to be effected, 

times and the good people, "and knew Repeal is dead; its ghost was last 

more about cures and charms than seen at Ballingarry, but vanished 

** all the books that were ever shut and in smoke and a fiasb of fire : some 

opened and was up to the genea- say it is bid in a cave in Slieve- 

logy of all the ancient families, and na-mon, but 1 don’t give into that, 

had been at every bawn and coort* in O'Connellism was kilt by the young 

Connaught as often as ho bad fingers Irclanders, w ho blew themselves up 

and toes, we desired to preserve with the infernal machine with whfch 

^ ^onle of his curious lore before he they had arranged to shoot Dan and ' 
crossed the Atlantic in his old age. the sodjers. Education, emigration. 
If, however, we cannot hope much for Queen’s colleges, stopping the May- 
the future, let us for the present, at nooth grant, discriminating rates, 
least, live in the memory of the past. rates in aid, and other variations in 
We arc now in the transition state, the poor-laws ; soil analysis, green 

passing through the fiery ordeal from crops, agricultural missionaries, model- 

w hch it is hoped we are to arise puri- farms, manufactories, rotatory par- 
tied from laziness and inactivity, an ho- liaments, quakers’ fisheries, suspen- 

nest, truth-telling, hard-working, indus- sion of the habeas corpus, waste land 

trious, murder-hating, business- mind- Improvements, paying the priests and 

ing, rent-paying, self-relying, w ell-clad, putting down the establishment, arming 

hoher, cooking, healthy, thriving, peace- the Orangemen, and Peel’s plantations, 

able, loyal, independent, Saxon-loving with a thousand other speculations, 

people; engaged all day long, and every schemes, and propositions, have each 

day except Sundays (though Arch- their advocates. One thing, how- 

LishopWhately — more power to him I — ever, is certain, the great bulk of the 

would back us at a hurling on that land in the west must change owners ; 

same), in sowing and mowing, tilling sooner or later it must come into the 

and reaping, fattening bullocks, and market either in wholesale or retail. 

salting pork, or fishing and mending Now, who will be the buyers? Oh I 

our nets and lobster pots ; instead of Englishmen — English capital, that is 

being a poor, idle, ignorant, dirty, what we want. « Just wait a bit we 

slinging, deeveen, cringing, begging have been planted, replanted, and trans- 
set ; governed by the bayonet or the planted by the English and Scotch on 

bribe ; generally misunderstood ; always several occasions, and in various ways ; 

souM by the agitator at home, and the we are, it may now be said, under- 

inimber abroad ; ground down by the going the process of subsoil plough- 

pauper absentee or his tyrannicalagent; ing; the great bulk of the old po- 

bullied by the petty sessions magis- pulation in the south and west is being 

trates; alternately insulted and cajoled put under the sod, and we sincerely 

by the English minister ; vilified by trust the noxious weeds may be got 

the press of a London Mortgagee rid of in the process. Let it, how- 

Company, and demoralised by charity ever, be remembered what the country 

jobbing. Infkct,themosti]l-used»and, gained by these various plantations: 

toadoptthe phraseology of Mr. Doolin, the ^^mere Irish’’ were driven like 


* Bawn : an enclosed keep — an ancient castle. A modem noble residence is fre- 
quently called a coort, or court. 
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wolves into the wilds and fastnesses 
of Donegal and Connai^hti without 
their condition being one iota improved 
in tuo centuries. The Cromwel*- 
lian soldier has, in some instances, 
become the Tipperarj murderer. At 
the Boyne this country changed mas- 
ters, and the land its ownera^the na- 
tive Irish gentleman, the adherent of 
the Stuarts, was replaced by the 
victorious English captain or lieu- 
tenant, whose descendants arc now 
some of the first to ** go to the wall,"* 
although these persons obtained the 
fee of their estates merely on condition 
of driving out the Celts ; and as to 
the Scotch agriculturists, they never 
effected a single improvement outside 
their employer's demesne, or bettered 
the con(Btion of the Irish farmer in 
ally respect. In these cases, however, 
* it roust be confessed the change was 
rather sudden. 

Well, no matter what comes, we*ll 
lose the gintry, so we have made ar- 
rangements with Darby and some of 
our old Connaught acquaintance, aided 

friends in the other provinces^ to fur- 
nish us, jfrom time to time, with a few 
particulars about the old customs and 
social antiquities of Ireland, especially 
such as have not already appeared, at 
any length, in print. It is possible, 
however, that we may frequently be 
found quoting inadvertently without 
acknowledgment, as the old ntiw<4pa. 
persand raagaaines frequently recorded 
instances of superstition; and local his- 
tories also mention many such, it 
would be impossible, indeed, to say 
how frequently we are making use of, 
without acknowledgment,the numerous 
contributions afforded us by our coun- 
try friends. 

This is, as our readers, who have 
been able to follow us thus far> have 
already perceived, rather a discursive 
chapter> but so is our subject, which 
roust be taken up like the sybil's leaves, 
disarranged, in rags and patches, as 
time, opportunity, or the immediate 
matter in hand may Invite. We have 
alreadv alluded to the decay of the 
Irish language as one of tlie means 


by which out legends and supersti- 
tions are becoming obliterated. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive the ra- 
pidity with which this is being effected, 
or the means taken to bring it about. 
We may relate the following incident 
as characteristic of the love of learn- 
ing, and spread of education 
among the^pe.isantry in the west of 
Ireland, as well as the means forcibly 
employed to expunge the Gaelic as a 
spoken language. Some years ago we 
were benignted on a summer evening 
by the shores of Loch Ina, near 
the foot of those picturesque moun- 
tains, called the twelve pins of Benna- 
Beola, in Connemara. Our guide 
conducted us to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where we were received for the 
night with that hospitality winch has 
ever been the characteristic of those 
wild mountaineers. While supper ^ 
was preparing, and the potatoes laugh- 
ing and steaming in the sMeh* the 
children gathered round to have a 
look at the stranger, and one of 
them, a little boy about eight years of 
age, addressed a short sentence in 
Irish to his sister, but meeting the 
father's eye, immediately cowered back 
with all the appearance of having 
coimnitted some heinous fault. The 
man called the child to him, said 
tiothiug, but drawing forth from its 
dress a little stick, commonly called a 
scoreen or tally, which was suspended 
by a string round the neck, put an addi- 
tional notch in it with his penknife. 
Upon our inquiring into the cause of 
this proceeding, we were told that it 
was done to prevent the little boy 
speaking Irish ; for every time he 
attempted to do so, a new nick was 
put in his tally, f and when these 
amounted to a certaiu number, sum- 
mary punishment was inflicted upon 
him by the schoolmaster. Every child 
in the village was similarly circum- 
stanced, and whoever heard one of 
them speak a word of Irish was autho- 
rised in putting in the fatal nick. We 
asked the father if ho did not love the 
Irish language— indeed the man 
scarcely spoke any other ; « I 


* Skiehogue — the oval basket in which potatoes are served up. 

t We have known a young man, who had assumed a very Jine English accent, 
twitted udth the circumstance of his having once carried the ** sccre^** by being 
told, ** Axrah, lave aS your English, ’tisn*t so long since the beam was round your 
ncek.** 
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4o/’ said he^ hin aye kindling .with Bat it is not in the w^sti or among 
enthusiasm ; sure it is the language what is termed the true Celtie popu* 
of the ould country and the ould tation alonci that superstitions and 
times* the language of my fhther and mystic rites ara still practised. We 
all that’s gone before ine-*the Ian* have fortune-tellers within the Cir* 
guage of th^ese mountains, and lakes* cular-road of Dublin! and fairy doc* 
and these glens, where I was bred tors* of repute* living but a few miles 
.. and born ; but you know^” ho con- from the metropolis. Not six months 
tinued, ** the children must have ago* a man was transported' for teu ' 
lamin’* and* as they tache no Irish in years, for so far practising upon the 
the National School* we must have credulity of a comfortable family* in 
recourse to this to instigate them to the county of Longford, os to obtain, 
talk English.” Upon further"^ inquiry sums of money, by making them believe 
we found that the school alluded to he was their deceased father, who was 
was upwards of three miles distant, not dead, but only among the good 
and that one of the able-bodied vil- people, and permitted to return occa- 
lagers escorted the children there sionally to visit his friends. While 
each day, summer and winter, occa- we write, a country newspaper informs 
sionully carrying tho weak, and con- us of the body of a child having been 
ducting the party with safety across disinterred at Oran, in the County 
the fords, and through some difficult Roscommon, and its arms cut off, Ito 
passes which intervened. be employed in the performance of * 

** The fairy legends and traditions certain mystic rites. About a year 
of the south of Ireland j” the Cluri- ago* a man, in the county of Kerry 
caune, the Merrow ; the Duhallane, roasted his child to death, under the 
and the O'Donohues, &c., have been impression that it was a fairy. He 
already faithfully described by Mr. was not brought to trial, as the crown 
Crofton Croker ; but the subject is by prosecutor mercifully looked upon him 
no means exhausted, even in Munster ; as insane. 

while a new set of elves, spirits* and Madness has been either assumed* 
goblin influences, with somewhat dif- or sworn to, as a means of getting 
ferent ideas attached to each, pervade off prisoners, on more than one occa- 
the west, particularly Mayo, Galway, sion, to our own knowledge. We re- 
and the Isles which speckle the wild member sitting* some years ago, beside 
Atlantic along their shores— the group a celebrated veteran prisoner's counsel 
of Arran, Turk, Boffin, Innts Shark, in a county town in Connaught* who 
Clare Island, A chill, and from Innis- was defending a man on his trial for 
Beagle to the far-famed Innis- Murray, murder, committed apparently without 
opposite to the Sligo coast. Even provocation, in the open day* and 
when the legend common to the south before a number of witnesses ; the 
or north is retained in these localities, prisoner having, with a heavy spade* 
it is in a new' dress, with new dra- clove through the skull of his unre- 
matis porsonm, and entirely new sisting victim. The defeneq intended 
scenery, machinery, decorations and to be set up wa3* as usual, an alibi, 
processions ; thus, the story of Daniel Numbers of people were ready to 
O’Rourke is told upon a winter's come forward and swear he was not* 
night, by the laussogue's bla«e,* in the and .could not* be at the place specified 
Islands of Shark and Boffin* as a in the indictment at all. As the trial 
warning to the stayers out late, under proceeded* however, the sagacious 
the name of Terence .O’Flaherty, by lawyer at once saw tW he had not a 
people who never beard of the work leg to stand on* and* turning abruptly 
we have alluded to.f The phrase- to the prisoner’s attorney* swore with 
ology of our Connaught story-teller an oath bigger than that taken by any 
is also different in many respects from of the witnesses, ** He'll be hanged, 
that of the northern or Munsterman, as Could not you prove him mad ?” 
may be gleaned even from this chapter. yes; mad as a March hare. 


* Laussogue, or $ap — a piece of dry bog-deal used as a dandle, 

t The story of Daniel O^Kourkc appeared many years before the publication of 
the Munster Legends, in a periodical called the ** Dundee Repository.’* 
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ril get plenty of people to prore tbai^*’ rions task* and uosuited to the pages 

was the solicitor's ready reply. of a periodica^ or to the popular elu- 

** But did you ever know of his oidation of our fairv lore, 
doing anything out of the way ? Now, Of all superstitions, the medical 
did you ever hear of his eating hts lingers longest, perhaps, because the 

shoes, or the likes of that ?** incentive to its existence must ye- 

Shoes ! I’ll get you a man that main, while disease, real or imaginary 

will swear be eat a new pair of brogues, — either that capable of relief, or to- 

nails and all." tally incurable— -continues to afflict 

••Well, then,’* said the barrister, mankind, and, therefore, in every 

••put bim up; and let us get our country, no matter how civilized, the 

dinner." quack, the mountebank, the cbarm- 

The attorney retired to look after worker, a^ the medico-religious im- 

his witnesses, while a prolonged cross- postor and nostrum-vender, will find 

examination of one of the prosecutors a gullable,/iaya&Ze public to prey upon, 

then upon the table, enabled the The only difference between the water- 

•• sharp practitioner” to alter his tactics doctor living in his schloss, the 

and prepare for the defence. Accord- mesmeriser practising in the lordly 

ingly, the very f rst witness produced ball, or the cancer and the consurop- 

for the defence swore to the insanity tion curer of the count or duchess, 

, or the prisoner ; and the intelii- spending five thousand a-year in ad- 

gent jury believing in the truth of vertisements, paid into the Queen’s 

the brogue-eating, including the diges- exchequer, who drives his carriage 

tion of tips, heel-taps, sole-nails, and lives in Soho-square, and the 

squares, tacks, sprigs, hangups, peav- •• medicine man” of the Indian, or the 

era and sparables, acquitted the pri- •• knowledgeable woman” of the half- 

soner. He was about to be discharged savage islander, residing in a hut cut 

from the dock, when the judge com- out of the side of a bog>hole, or formed 

mitted him to the Lunatic Asylum.* in the cleft of a granite rock, is, that the 

There are certain types of supersti- former are almost invariably wilful im- 

tion common to almost all countries in postors, and the latter frequently bc- 

similar states of progress or civilisation, lieve firmly in the efflcacy of their art, 

and others which abound in nearly and oflen refuse payment for its ex- 

every condition of society ; and strange eicise. 

to say, what was science — written, ac- We commenced a collection of Irish 
knowledged, and accepted science — popular superstitions, chiefly, however, 

not more than two centuries ago, is bearing upon the subject of medicine, 

now pronounced vulgar error and po- some years ago, and when we had 

pular superstition. It would, no doubt, filled a goodly manuscript volume with 

forma subject of great interest to trace cures, charms, mystic rites and fairy 

back our traditional antiquities, and to lore, we found them so much inter- 

compare them one with another— the mixed with the general popular anti- 

German and Scandinavian with the quities of the country, that it was 

Irish, Scotch, or English— those of the almost impossible to separate them 

western and eastern continents gene- completely without destroying in a 

rally, with the rites and ceremonies, great measure the interest of both, as 

or opinions, of which vestiges still may be seen by the tales and legends 

exist among ourselves ; when, indeed, in the following chapter. Some of 

strange affinities and similarities would these medical superstitions are, like 

be found to obtain among the North many other subjects connected with 

American Indians, and th^e Burmese tbehealingart, unsuited to the general 

and other Orientals, with those even reader, and others would possess little 

yet prac^d in the Irish highlands interest, except for their antiquity or 

and ulandS ; but this would he a labo- absurdity. 

m 

^ iSuring the late assizes, in one of the southern counties, a witness, who pre- 
vaHcated not a little, was rather roughly interrogated in her cross-examination, 
as to the nature of an oath, and the awful consequences of breaking it. ** Do you 
know, my ^ood girl," thundered the orown lawyer, *• what would happen to you if 
you pjnrjured yourself.” 

** Troth, 1 do well, sir,” said she , •* 1 wouldn’t got my expinses." 
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MEDICAL SUPKRSTITIOIIS AND MEDiGO-BBLiaXOUg OBBEMONtBfl. 


TBB blast— STOBY of dOBN VITZ-JAMBB— TR8 FAIRY-WOMAN— THE DBDICATION— THB FALLEN 
AMOBL8 — MAG OOIBR'S SWAN— MARY KRLLY’S FAIRY ABDUCTION — TRR ORAVR WATCHERS, A 
LBOBND OF FIN VARBAB, AMD KNOCKMAH— THE FAIRY NURSE, A LEOEMD OF 1NMZ8-SBARK. 


The fairies, or “good people” — the 
dkoine shee of the northerns— areloolced 
upon by us from beyond the Shannon, 
as the great agents and prime movers 
in all accidents, diseases, and death, in 
''man or baste causing th#healthful- 
ness and fertility of seasons, persons, 
cattle and localities ; blighting crops, 
abstracting infants or young people, 
spiriting away women after their ac- 
couchemcnts, raising whirlwinds and 
storms, and often beating people most 
unmercifully. In fact, in former times, 
and even yet, in the islands of the ex- 
treme west, except from sheer old 
age, or some very ostensible cause, no 
one is ever believed to "die all out.” 
True it is, that all the outward and 
visible signs of death are there — 
speech, motion, respiration, and sen- 
sation have ceased ; the fountains of 
life are stopped, and heat has ded, the 
man is " cowld as a corpse, but what 
of that ? isn’t it well known he got a 
blast. Sure * * * § tis no later than the day 
before yesterday week he was up and 
hearty, the likeliest boy in the parish, 
and there ho is to-day as stiff as a 
peeler’s ramrod. Didn’t 1 see him 
with my two livin’ eyes at Cormac 
Maguire’s funeral, and he riding home 
fair and asey, the quitest baste that 
ever was crassed, without os much as 
a ddigeen brostoh* on him— and he, I 
may say, all as one as black fasting ;t 
only he tuck share of three half-pints 
at Tubher-na-Skollig— when the mare 
boulted at a wisp of straws that was 


furlin (whirling) at the cross-roads, 
when off she set, gallopin* ever ever, 
till he fell on bis head in the sfatchi. 
forninst his own door, and when they 
lifted him he was speechless and never 
tasted a bit of the world’s bread ftom 
that day to this. The priest said an 
office for him, and the doctor said he 
was fractured; but sure everybody 
knows the good people had a hand in 
it.” 

Decomposition may indeed afford 
the physiologist proof positive that thh 
vital spark has fled, hut why argue the 
question with the people, who firmly 
believe that ho is "with the fairies 
on the hill of Raweroghan (Rath 
Croghan),§ or the Fort of Mullaga- 
dooey,^ where there’s plenty of the 
neighbours gone afore him.” So rooted 
is this belief that we have known food 
of different kinds, bread, meat, and 
whiskey to he brought by the relatives 
of deceased persons, and laid for weeks 
after in these places for their comforts. 
Fairy-women are often employed to 
" set a charm,” and bargain for their 
release with the king and queen of the 
gentry. Years may elapse, yet will 
the friends and relatives still cling with 
desperate intensity to the delusive hope 
that the fkiry-stricken will return ; 
and they listen with avidity to the 
various legends which tell how suq|^ 
and such of their neighbours, or the 
people in former times were seen in 
the court of Fin, Varrah, or down in 
the Well of Oran, and sent home 


* A spur; literally " the thorn that incites.” 

t Black fasting, in the religious sense of the word, means total abstinence from 
meat and drink ; but it is an expression not unirequently used in Connaught, as 
meaning abstaining from whiskey. It is, however, generally used in a bantering 
sense. 

t Shuch : the sink or pool of dirty water that is to be found opposite the 
entrance of the Irish cabin. 

§ For a topographical aud* antiquarian description of the anoient palace of 
Rathcrogan, the Tara of the west, in the parish of Kilcorkey, near Belanagate, 
county Roscommon, see Mr. O’Donovan’s edition of the " Annals of the Four 
Masters,” a.d. 1223. pp. 204, 205.^, 

\ Mullaghadooey, mstllach a dumha, i, e., the summit, or hill of the tumulus 
or sepulchral mound ; a very remarkable conical hill, in the parish of Baslick, 
and ^arony of Ballintubber, near Castlerea. 
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m0aBBges to their firiends to be.no wavs 
uneasy about them^ for that they would 
return one day or another* But when 
the death is very suddent and no ap* 
parent cause can bo assigned for it, 
nothing will persuade the lower orders 
—and, during the last century, not only 
the peasantry, but the middle and 
upper classes — that the person has not 
been spirited away hy supernatural 
agency. The following historio Munster 
tale will illustrate this opinion better 
than any other which we can at present 
remember. 

In the year 173d, John, the son and 
heir of James Fitzgerald, was afBanced 
to a young lady near Ferraoy. Munster 
did not produce in his day a man more 
noble in person, or with more accom- 
plished manners, or who more excelled 
in arms and rural sportfff than John 
Fitzjamcs. His betrothal and ex- 
pected wedding were the pleasing 
theme of conversation through tho 
country round, for weeks before the 
latter occurred, and heavy and sub- 
stantial were the presents and the con- 
tributions to the festivities, sent in by 
the numerous and powerful friends of 
the affianced parties, who themselves 
were to he guests on the happy occa- 
sion. The wedding-day arrived, the 
knot Wtis tied, the feast concluded, and 
the music and dancing commenced. 
The new-married couple were, as is 
usual, sent down drst in the country 
dance, and never, perh^^s, in Munster, 
nor Ireland itself, did chanter and 
bow givo forth a merrier strain, or 
timed the dance of a nobler pair than 
John Fitzjamcs and his blooming 

i pide : and so thought all who had the 
applness to witness them. In the 
he^bt of his pride and joy, and in tho 
heat of the dance, when he had gone 
down the middle and up again, 
changed sides and turned his partner 
with five-and- forty couple, John Fitz- 
james clasped his beautiful bride in his 
arms, impressed a burning kiss upon 
her lips, and as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt, dropped dead at her feet I The 
consternation and horror which seized 


all present, were indescribably ; every 
means was adopted to restore anima« 
tion, but John Fitzjames arose no 
more. For months and years after, 
the most reputed fairy-men and women 
throughout Munster were retained hy 
his own and his virgin bride’s friends, 
in the fruitless endeavour to bring him 
back from fairyland, whither it was uni- 
versally believed ho had been carried. 

Our esteemed friend, Mr. Eugene 
Curry, to whom we are indebted for 
this and other tales, has kindly afforded 
us the follpwing notice : — 

“ There are many mournful elegies 
in the Irish language still extant, which 
were written on John Fitzjamcs at the 
time of his decease, the best of which 
is tliat by James Fitzgerald. Among 
the many persons who repaired to Olinn 
to make battle with the fairies, were 
Caxtileen Dubh Keating^ and her daugh- 
ter, CattileenOffCt from Killclocher, near 
Lot^phead, in the county riare. Caiti- 
Icen Dubh and her daughter repaired 
from Glinn to Carng Cliodhna* (Clef»- 
iia’s Hock), near Ferrnoy, where Gleena, 
til© fairy ([ueen of South Munster, re- 
sides in her invisible palace. Here ('ai- 
tlleen (who tarred her clothes and rolled 
herself in a shower of leathers of vari- 
ous colours) met the queen face to face, 
and reproaching her t^wilh all the au- 
thority of a being unknown to Cleena) 
with the abduction of John Fitzjainos, 
demanded his restorat ion. I ler majesty 
acknowledged the <Joft impeachment, but 
peremptorily refused to restore so noble 
a prize to any mere creature of earth. 
A long argumentation then onsned be- 
tween them on the matter, which ended 
however, in the dufeat of Caitileen and 
her daughter by tbo superior power of 
Cleena, who is one of the Tuath-de 
Dannan race, and whose history is pre- 
served in the Book of Lismore, one of 
the. ancient Irish manuscripts in tho 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Tho whole of tho argument botween the 
queen andCaitileon was by the latter cast 
into a very curious and amusing Irish 
poem, w'hich is still preserved in the 
county of Limerick, and of which 1 pos- 
sess a fragment; the following rough 
but literal translation is a specimen of 
one of the stanzas : — 


* O Cleena, Christ himself salute thee ! 

I^ong is the iourney I have made to thee. 

From Cill Clobar of the ripe berries, 

And from Shannon’s bmik, whore sail tho swift ships. 


* Can^-Cleena is in the parish of Kelshannick, barony of Duhallow, county 

Cork, lliore is another Oarrig-Cleena near the loud surge of Gleena’s wave, in the 
vicinity of Glandore. Bee ** Annab of the Four Masters/’ a.i>. 1357. p. 1549. 
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Look down and quickly inform me 
What is the state of John Fitzjamos ? 

Or has he parted with Isabel Butler ? 

Or has he married the maid wnth the flowing hair ? 

* To marry or wed 1 shall not allow him : 

I prefer even tho* dead to have him myself, 

Than married to any beauteous maid of Erin. 

And here now, Caitileen, is thy information.’ ” 


Wo remember a lady of wealth and 
high respectability in Connaught, who, 
having lost several of her children in 
succession, dedicated her next born 
son to tho Virgin, and dressed him 
completely in white from top to toe, 
hat, shoes, and all, for the first seven 
years of his life. He was not allowed 
even to mount a dark-coloured horse, 
hut had a milk-white pony for his own 
use. In this instance, however, the 
people’s prediction, that there was no 
use in going agin the good people,” 
literally occurred ; for when he grew 
up to manhood, he died from the etlects 
of a fall from his horse. 

Whenever the smallest accident 
fakes place, as when one falls, or even 
trips in walking, or sneezes,* it is at- 
tributed to fairy infiucnces by which 
the person is at that moment supposed 
to bo surrounded, and therefore it is 
expedient immediately to cross one’s- 
self, and invoke a benediction. It 
would be considered not only disre- 
spectful, but very unlucky, if the by- 
stander did not say, God bless you,” 
or God between you and all harm,” 
or spit on you in such a caso.f 

It would be a difficult task to reduce 
to precise terms all the popular ideas 
on Irish pantheology, and as they can 
only be gleaned and sifted from the 
tile, the rite, or legend, they are best 
expressed by the same means. The 
general belief, however, is, that the 
good people (or the wee folk,” as they 


are termed in Ulster) are fallen angels, 
and that their present habitations in 
the air, in the water, or on dry land 
or under ground, were determined by 
the position which they took up when 
first cast from heaven’s battlemcnts.t 
The popular impression is, that the 
great majority of them are old, ugly, 
and decrepit, but have a power of 
taking on many forms, and that they 
generally assume a very diminutive 
size. It ' is also believed that they 
can nt will personify or take on the* 
shape of men or animals when they 
reveal themselves to human beings. 
The latter is not now, however, so 
generally believed as in former times, 
but there are still well-established vi- 
sitations of both good and bad people 
in the shape of black cats, which con- 
stantly appear to the faithful in this 
description of folk’s lore. * 

It is a fact strange, but never theles.s 
true, that, according as tho people are 
forgetting how to talk Irish, and have 
taken to reading Bibles and learning 
English, and thus losing the poe- 
ic fictions of other times, so have 
the animals which used in former 
times to be excessively communica- 
tive, given over holding any dis- 
course with human beings. We must, 
therefore, go back to the ancient 
records for any well-authenticated 
instance of this description, and no 
better can be got than the follow- 
ing : In tho wonders of Ireland, ac- 


* Sneezes. For most curious authorities respecting the superstitious belief about 
sneezing, see the “ Irish Nennius,” p. 145, note z. 

t Spitting, forms tho most general, the most popular, and most revered su- 
perstition now remaining in Ireland, and the cure by the “ fasting spittle” is one of 
the most widely-spread of all our popular antiquities ; therefore it shall in due 
course have a portion of a chapter devoted to its consideration. 

J These are almost the very words used by the peasantry when you can get 
one of them to discourse upon this forbidden subject. They believe that God will 
admit the fairies into his palace on the day of judgment, and were it not for this that 
they would strike men and cattio much more frequently. They sometimes annoy 
tho departed souls of men who are putting their pains of purgatory over them, on the 
earth. See the life of Cairbro Crom, in Colgan. Tho idea of their being fallen 
angeh^ came in with Christianity. In the “Book of Armagh” they arc called “/Ac 
gode of the eartlC^ ; and in tho “ Book of Lismore” they are described as tho 
spirits or rather immortal bodies and souls of the Tuatha de Bananns. 
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cording to the Book of Glendalough,* 
it is related, that on a certain day 
the poet Mac Coise was at the Boyne, 
where he perceived a flock of swans, 
whereupon he threw a stone at them, 
and it struck one of the swans on tho 
wing. He quickly ran to catch it, and 
perceived that it was a woman. He 
inquired tidings from her, and what it 
was had happened unto her, and what 
it was that sent her thus forth ? And 
she answered him, < In sickness I was,* 
said she, ^and it appeared to my 
friends that I died, hut really it was 
demons that spirited me away with 
them.' And the poet restored her to 
her people.** This must have occurred 
about the middle of the tenth century, 
tho time when tho elder Mac Coise, 
obk?f poet to O’Rourke, prince of 
iBreifny, in Connaught, flourished.t 
The following instance of popular 
superstitious prejudice has been af- 
forded the writer by a person who 
was present at the transaction ; and, 
as it is best expressed in the words 
of the narrator, it is here inserted 
as a quotation : ** I well remember 
in the year 1818, that Mary, the 
wife of Daniel Kelly, a bouncing, 
full, auburn-haired, snow-white*skinned 
woman, about twenty-eight years of 
age, died suddenly on a summer's day, 
while in the act of cutting cabbages in 
her garden. Great was the conster- 
nation throughout tho entire parish of 
Moyarta (in the south- w’est of Clare) 
at this sad event, the more particu- 


larly as several persons who were in a 
westerly direction from her at the 
time, declared that they had seen and 
felt a violent gust of wind pass by and 
through them in the exact direction of 
Kelly's house, carrying with it all the 
dust and straws, &c., which came in 
its way.t This confirmed tho husband 
and friends of the deceased in their 
iinproshion that she had been carried 
off to nurse fiir the fairies, [rrinie- 
diately Mary Quin, alias the Pet 
(^Maire an Pheata )9 and Margaret Mac 
Iiierhcny, alias Black Peg, two famous 
fairy- women in tho neighbourhood, 
were called in, who for three days and 
three nights kept up a constant but 
unavailing assault on a neighbouring 
fort or riith for the recovery of the 
abducted woman. But at the end of 
that time it was found that the body, 
or what in their belief appeared to ho 
the body, of Mary Kelly, could not 
be kept over ground, wdierefore it was 
placed in the grave with a total unbe- 
lief of its identity. Her bereaved hus- 
band and her brothers w\atcbod her 
grave day and night for three weeks 
after, and then they opened it with 
the full conviction of flncling only a 
birch broom, or the skeleton of some 
deformed monster in it. In this, 
however, they were mistaken, for they 
found in it what they had put into 
it, but in a much more advanced state 
of decomposition.” 

There is no prejudice more firmly 
rooted than the belief in the abduction 


* The ** Book of Glendaloc” docs not now exist ; but a transcript of its 
Wonders” is presorv(*d in the “ Hook of Ballymoto,” in the library of tlio Royal 
Irish Academy. The belief in tho brownie still exists among the superstitious Pres- 
byterians of the mountains of Derry and Antrim, who leave bread and milk for 
him on tho hearth every night. It is, however, very diflicidt to find any genuine 
pagan Irish superstition without being more or less modified by tho wonders of the 
Old or New Testament. The wit(5h of Endur, and the serpent turned into tho rod 
of Moses, have modified all our superstitions — the marvellous corrupting tho 
marvellous. The devils going into the swine have also helped to tinge all our 
saints' legends. The only genuine stories we have are told in the “ Discourse be- 
ween Patrick and Caoilto Mac Honan,’* a work which has not been interpolated by 
tho monks. It is a purely bardic production. In all his lives, Patrick is made 
a greater man than Christ, ami therefore all liis miracles become ridiculous. 

t See^‘The Irish version of Nennius,” by the Rev. Dr. Todd, in the “Irish 
Archeological Society’s Transactions,” page 209. 

J Whenever the good people venture abroad, or suddenly change their residence 
in the open day, tnoir transit is marked by a whirlwind, in tho eddies of which 
dust, straws, and other light substances, an.* taken up and carried along. When 
such occur, the Irish peasant, if conversing, ceases to speak, crosses himself, holds 
his breath, and mentally repeats a short prayer ; and no irreverend expression with 
regard to tho supernatural movement ever drops from him. Many persons have 
told ns that they have often heard and felt the fairies pass by them with a sound 
like that of a swarm of bees, or a flock of sparrows on tho wing. 
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of recently-confined females, for the more replaced by the real mortal, 
purpose or acting as nurses either to sound and whole. * 

the children of the fairy queen, or to A.s the person is not always conscious 
some of those carried away from earth, of her state while labouring under what 

In certain cases of mental aberration is termed by physicians, ** puerpural 

which sometimes occur at this period, mania,” it is rather diflicult to get any 

the unhappy state of the patient is very accm*ate or collected account of the 

always attributed to fairy interference. fairy nursery in which they pass their 

It is believed that the real person is time ; and when the cures and charms 

not physically present, but that the prove inetlectiial, and they die all 

patient is one of the fairies who has oul,” the truth becomes more diffi- 

assumed the features and general ap- cult to attain, nevertheless it is not 

pearance of the abducted individual, quite impossible. In proof of this, 

while the .actual person is "giving the wc would refer our readers to a very 

breast” to one of Fin Varr.a’s children poetic .and well-told legend in the Kev, 

in the fairy halls of the hill of Knock- Mr. Ncilson’s " Introduction to tho 

niaah. In such cases, if there has been Irish Language,”! w here we have an 

any delay in recovery, the medical at- account f>f one Mary Rourke, who, 

tcndarit is at once discarded, and if the having died in childbirth, in the 

iViur had been called in to read i»rayers county of GaU^ay, was washed, faid 

over her, and if this did not prove ont, wakod, keened, and buried with* 

iiiiiiiediately effectual, all legalised all due form and ceremonial. Mary, 

]>ractitioncrs, medical or cecloskustical, how'evor, " was in Knock magha, three 

are dismissed, and the fairy doctor is quarters of a year, nursing a child ; 

.applied to. His mode of proceeding entertained with mirth and sweet 

is usually .as follows ; he fills a cup, or .songs, but notwithstanding, she was 

wine-glass with oaten meal, and mutters certainly in afiiiction. At length tho 

over it an Irish prayer. He then host of tho castle told her that her 

covers it with a cloth, and .applies it husband was now married to .anotlicr 

to the heart, back, and sides, repeat- woman, and that she should indulge 

ing the incantation on each applica- no longer in sorrow and melancholy ; 

tion. If it is a fairy that is present, th.at Fin Var and all his family were 

one half of the meal disajipcars at about lo pay a visit to tho province of 

one side of tho vessel, as if it wc'c Ulster. They sot out at cock-crowing, 

cut down from above*. That which from smooth Kuoekmaah forth, both 

remains is made into three small cakes I'inVarra and his valiant host. And 

and baked upon the hearth. Th(5 many a fairy eastlo, rath, and mount 

sick jicrson is to cat one of these every they shortly visited from dawn of day 

morning " fasting when the spell is till full of night, on beautiful winged 

hroken, the fairy departs, and is once coursers : — 

“ ‘Around Knock (Ireino and Knock-iia-Ilae, 

Jlcn Ilulbin and Keis-Coraiim, 

To lien Eulilanu and Loch Da o.an. 

Prom thence north-east to Slievo Guilin, 

'riiey travelled the lofty hills of Mourne, 

Uoimd high vSIiovc Donard and Ballachanery, 

Down to liuiuU'iin, iluiulriini and Dun.ard!i]ay, 

Right forward to knock-ria-Fea(1ala.”J 

* 'i’lio “ meal cure’’ is likewise (’niployed, with .some modification, for the he.art-aclic, 
and in that case, the expression, “ Foir an Cridhe, ease the heart, ease the heart,” 
is made use of by tho charmer on o.aeh application. Hero the patient generally vLsits 
the doctor on a Monday, Thursday, and Monday, and tho meal in the eiip is lessened 
each time in proportion to the amount of disease removed, until at last it is com- 
pletely emptied. " The remnant is brought home each day by tho patient, who 
must not lose any of it, iior speak to any person by tho way. Tho invalid is then 
to make it into a cake, .and sit by the lire until it is baked, taking care that 
neither cat, dog, nor any other living thing passes between him and his cake until 
it is bilked and eaten with throe sprigs of watercress, in the name of the Trinity. 
Tho meal euro is a very good spcciiheii of fairy sleight of hand, and worthy the 
attention of modern wizards. 

t Dublin, printed for P. Hogan, 1808. 

X Those are all the celebrated haunts of tho fairy people in tho west and north. 
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Now at the foot of Knock-na-Feadala 
there lived with his mother, who was a 
a widow woman, a boy named Thady 
Hughes, an honest, pious, hard-working 
bachelor. Well, Thady went out on 
Hallow-eve night, about the very time 
that the court of Fin Varra were 
passing through the air, and as he 
stood in the gap of an old fort looking 
up at the stars that were shining bright 
through the clear frosty air, he ob- 
served a dark cloud moving towards 
him from the south-west, with a great 
whirlwind; and he heard the sound of 
horses upon the wind, as a mighty 
troop of cavalry came over the ford, 
and straight along the valley, to the 
very rath on which ho stood. Thady 
was in a mighty ilustrification, and 
trtfmbled all over, but he remembered 
‘that he had often heard it said by 
knowh dgable people, that if you cast 
the dust that is under your foot, 
against the whirlwind at the instant 
that it passes you, ‘^them that’s in it,” 
if they have any human being along 
with them, are obliged to be released. 
So, being of a humane disposition, he 
lifted a handful of the gravel that was 
under his foot, and threw it lustily, in 
the name of the Trinity, against the 
blast, when, lo and behold! down 
falls a young woman, neither more 
nor less than Mary Rourke from Gal- 
way, all the way, but mighty weak 
entirely. Thady took courage, having 
heard her groan like a Christian, so 
he spohe softly to her, and lifted her 
up, and brought her home to his mo- 
ther, who took care of her till she re- 
covered. In process of time the heart 
of Thady was softened, and he took 
Mary to wife, and they lived mighty 
happy and contented for a year and a 
day, the lovingest couple in the whole 
county Down, till a stocking merchant 
from Connemarra, passing that way, 
recognised her as the wife of Michael 
.Joyce, of Gort, who shortly after 
came all the ways from Connaught to 
claim her : and it took six clergy and 
a bishop to say whose wife she was.* 
A few, however, of those who have 


been carried away have returned, and 
have left us fwthful records of all 
they saw, and what was said and done 
in the court of his elfin majesty. 
There lived a woman in Innis Shark, 
one Biddy Mannion, as handsome and 
likely a fisherman's wife as you would 
meet in a day's walk. She was tall, 
and fair in the face, with skin like an 
egg, and hair that might vie with the 
gloss of the raven's wing. She was 
married about a tw^elvemonth, when 
the midwife presented her husband, 
Patsy- Andrew M*Intire,t with as fine 
a man-child as could be found between 
Shark and America, and sure they 
are the next parishes, with only the 
Atlantic for a mearing between them. 
The young one throve apace, and all 
the women and gossips said, that 
Biddy Manion was the lucky woman, 
and the finest nurse seen in the island 
for many a day. Now the king of the 
fairies had a child about the same ago 
or a little older, but the queen was 
not able to nurse it, for she was 
mighty weakly after her lying-in, as 
her husband had a falling out with 
another fairy potentate that lives down 
one side of the Giant's Causeway, 
who, by the force of magic and yn.v/i- 
rogues, banished the suck from the 
Connaught princess for spite. The 
gentry had their eye upon Biddy Man- 
nion for a long time, but as she always 
wore IX gospel round her neck, and kept 
an errub sewed up in her clothes, she 
was proof against all their machinations 
and seductions. At long run, how- 
ever, she lost this herb, and one fine 
summer’s night the young gaurloughX 
being mighty cross with the teeth 
wouldn’t sleep in the cradle at all, 
but was ever more starting and crying, 
as if the life was leaving him, so she 
got up at last, determined to take him 
to bed to herself, and she went dpwn to 
the kitchen to light a candle. Well, 
just as she was blowing a coal, three 
men caught a hold of her, before she 
could bless herself, and she was unable 
to shout or say a word, so they 
brought her out of the house quite 


* For further particulars on the subject of Irish medical superstitions, as 
regards the obstetric art, sec the ** Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science” 
for the prisont month. 

t Patsy, Pad, Paddy, Parra, Pauric, Paddeny, Paurikeen, and Paudeen, 
ace all abreviations, synonymes, or short names for our patron saint, 

X A very young infant. 
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easy, and put her upon a pillion, 
behind one of themselves, on a fine 
black horse that was ready waiting 
outside the door. She was no sooner 
seated behind one of the men, than 
away they all galloped without saying 
a word. It was as calm and beautiful 
a night as ever came out of the sky, 
just before the moon rose ** between 
day and dark,” with the gloom of 
parting twilight, softening every break 
upon the surrounding landscape, and 
not a breath of air w’as to be felt. They 
rode on a long time, and she didn't 
know where they were going to ; but 
she thought to "herself they must bo 
on the mainland, for she heard the 
frogs croaking in the ditches ; the 
bunnaun Una was sounding away in 
the bogs, and the minnaua airigh* 
was wheeling over their heads. At 
last the horse sto])ped of itself all of a 
sudden before the gate of a **big 
house, ”t id the butt of a great hill 
with trees growing all round it, where 
she had never been before in her life. 
There was much light in the house, and 
presently a grand«looking gentleman 
dressed all in scarlet, with a cocked 
hat on his head, and a sword by his 
side, and his fingers so covered with 
rings that they shone like lussar lena 
in a bog hole,”t lifted her oft* the 
pillion as polite as possible, handed 
her into the house, and bid her a 
cead mile faille^ just the same as if 
he had known her all his lifetime. 

The gentleman left her sitting in one 
of the rooms, and when he was gone 
she saw a young woman standing at 
the thrashal of the door, and looking 
very earnestly at her, as if she wanted 
to speak to her. Troth I’ll speak, 
any way,” says Biddy Mannion, « for 
if I diiltft. I’m sure Td burst.” And 
with that she bid her the time of 


day, and asked her why she was look- 
ing at her so continuously. The 
woman then 'gave a great sigh, and 
whispered to her, ‘‘ If you take my 
advice, Biddy Mannion, you*ll not 
taste bit, bite, or sup, while you are in 
this house, for if you do you’ll be 
sorry for it, and maybe never get 
home again to your child or husband. 
I eat and drank my "fill, forrior 
geraughy^ the first night I came, and 
that's the reason that I am left here 
now in this enchanted place where 
every thing you meet is bewitched 
even to the mate itself. But when you 
go home send word to them 
that’s after me, Tim Conncely that 
lives one aide of the Killaries, that I 
am here, and may be he’d try what 
Father Pat Prendergast, the blCSsed 
abbot of Cong, could do to get md 
out of it. "Biddy was just going to make 
further inquiries of the strange woman, 
when in the clapping of your hand 
she was gone, and the man with the 
scarlet coat came back, and the same 
woman bringing in a young child in 
her arms. The man took the child 
from the woman, and gave it to Biddy 
to put it to the breast, and when it 
had drank its fill he took it away 
and invited her into another room 
where the queen — a darling, finedook- 
ing lady, as you’d meet in a day's 
walk — w'as seated in an arm-chair, sur- 
rounded by a power of quality, dressed 
up for all the world like judges with 
big wigs, and red gowns upon them. 
There was a table laid out with all 
sorts of eating, of which the man in 
the cocked hat pressed her to take 
something ; she made answer tliat 
she was no ways hungry, but that if 
they could give her a cure for a little 
girl belonging to one of her neigh- 
bours, who was mighty daunsy and 


There are no frogs in these small islands. The bunnaun Una is the bittern, 
find the minnaun airitjh (the airy kid,) is the clocking snipe, so called from the noise 
which it makes like the bloating of a kid, while wheeling in the air during the twi- 
light of a summer’s ovouing. Neither of these birds are found in the small islands 
of the west. 

f The w’ord “ big house”,is applied by the peasantry to most gentlemen’s scats. 

J This, though a homely simile, is one very frequently used in many parts of 
Connaught, to express any bright shining appearance. The lassar lena, which 
grows in bogs and marshy places, is the ranunculus flamme:^ so called, from its 
hrilliant yellow colour. It is a plant possessing many medicinal virtues, and will 
claim a special notice when we come to treat of the herb cures, and popular botany 
of the Irish. 

§ Literally, bitter grief, woe, or sorrow' ; it is an expression denoting great 
regret. 
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never well in herself .since she hail a 
fit of ihQ feur-gurtfJf^/i* * * § and to send 
herself home to Shark, she would be 
for ever obliged to them. The king, 
for that was the gentleman wdth the 
cocked hat, said he had ne’er a cure. 

** Indeed, then,” said the mother of 
the child, " as I was the cau.se of your 
coining here, honest woman, you must 
get the cure ; go home,” says she, 
speaking for all the world like an Kng- 
lishwonian, ** and get ten green rishes 
from the side of the well of Augha- 
va1la,t throw the tenth away4 and 
squeeze the juice of the rest of them 
into the bottom of a taycup, and give 
it to the colleen to drink, and she 
will got well in no time.” 

The king then put a ring on her 
finger and told her not to lose it by 
•any manner of means, and that as 
long as she wore this ring no person 
could hurt or harm her. lie then 
rubbed a .sort of an ointment on her 
eye.s, and no sooner had he done so 
than she found herself in a frightful 
cave where she couldn’t .'hcc her hand 
before her. ** Don’t he any ways 
afeard,” says ho ; 'Mhis is lo let you 
know what kind of a people we are 
that took you away. We are the 
fallen angels that the people up above 
upon the earth call the fairies and 
then after a wliile she began to see 
about licr, and tho place was full of 
dead men’s bones, and bad a terrible 
nasty smell : and after a while he took 
her into another room where there 
was more light, and here she found a 


wonderful sight of young children, 
and them all blindfolded, and doing 
nothing but .sitting upon pookauns.^ 
These were the souls of infants that were 
never baptised. After that he shewed 
her a beautiful garden, and at the end of 
it there was a large gate which he opened 
with a key that was hung to his watch- 
chain. Now,” says be, “ you are not 
far from your own house so he let 
her out ; and then says he, “ who is 
that, that i.s coming down the boreen?” 
and when she turned her back to look 
who it was, behold the man with the 
red coat and the cocked hat had dis- 
appeared. Biddy Mannion could not see 
anybody, but she knew full well the 
place where she was in a minute, and 
that it was the little road that led down 
to the mmaf^h\\ just beside her own 
house, and when she went up to the door 
she met another woman the very moral 
of herself, just as fair as if she saw' 
her in the looking-glass, who said to 
her ap she pa.ssed, “What a gomal 
your husband is that didn’t know the 
difierenco between you and me.” She 
said no more, but Biddy went in and 
found her child in a beautiful sleep, 
with bis face smiling, like the butter- 
cups in May. 

Here for the present we close our su- 
perstitions, with many kind thanks to 
the various friends who have assisted us. 
At some future period we hope to 
continue them. In the meantime, 
we would thankfully receive, and 
gratefully acknowledge, the smallest 
contribution” from town or country. 


* Feurgoi'lac, literally, “ ///e Iningnj a weakness, the result of .sudden 

hunger, said to come on persons diwing a long journey? or in particular places, 
in consequence of treading on a parti(‘ular kind of fairy-enchanfed grass, 
called the 30 ]l'C 4 C by tho native Irish. A bit of oaten cake is said to 

be the best cure for it. 

t A holy well, in the barony of Murrisk, not far from Croagh Patrick, celebrated 
for its “ cures,” and its blc.^i.sed trout. 

t Tho antiquity of tithes is iustauced in munbcrleas examples in our “ cures,” 
and fairy lore. For example, ten go»)sebcrry thorns arc plucked to euro “the 
stye nine are pointed at the part effected, and the tentli thrown over the left 
shoulder. Nino was the mystic number, but the additional one was added by the 
cliiii’ch for wi.^o purpoes. 

§ Musfirooms, fairy-stools, or puff-balls ; the term is appliodto all the family of 

fungi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SINAI, ITS r.RAniXQ FEATUUBS ANP MOAT URAfARKABLE AO^'AT.ITIKR — ANCIENT TRAHTTIAN ANP 
MOPKKN HVPUTlIElitlM — WITH AN INTKObUCTIUN, UV WAY OF PllKKACR, TO THE CONVENT 
COOK. 


It was chill and cold to a degree, when, 
fatigued with the exertions of the day 
just passed, I betook myself to the 
convent jkitchen, in quest of food and 
fire. There is, indeed, nothing more 
trying to a wayfarer of the desert, 
than the rapid transition from heat to 
eold, in the four-and-twenty hours — 
you experience extremes of both. 
Well might the patriarch complain to 
Laban : ** Thus was I, in the day 

drought consumed me, and the frost 
by niglU ; and the sleep departeil from 
mine eyes.*’ Often I have felt the 
truth of [»oor .Tacob’s words ; but at 
the present moment hunger and cold 
bad succeeded beat and drought. Our 
servants were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and the hustle, infallibly incident 
on the arrival of a rather numerous 
party, neither had, nor .seemed likely 
to subside. A ehecrful fre, however, 
always a welcome sight, blazed in the 
ample hearth of tlio convent kitchen, 
over which hung a capacious caldron, 
simmering good-huniourcdly above the 
flickering tlarne, holding out the fair 
promise of a substantial supper for 
our hungry crew, to which there was 
little fear we should not do ample jus- 
tice. Hut a man seldom knows when 
he is well otf ; and so instead of ** let- 
ting well alone,” I must go to turn a 
pile of fresh charcoal, as I Imaginod, 
into the already well- filled fireplace. 

What on earth are you about, my 
good fellow ?” shouted a well-inteu- 
tioned friend at my elliow ; and, un- 
ceremoniously arresting my labours, 
he plunged a stick into the burning 
mass, tossing out of it a hcaj) of 
lied Sea mullet, charred and smoky, 
which in my innocence I had mistaken 
for fuel, and thrown on as wood. 
Hunger no doubt quickens some men’s 
faculties, while it dulls those of others. 
The staple commodity of our repast. 


“ in petto,” was rescued by the acute- 
ness of my good friend’s nose — to his 
credit 1 record it — I reserve the name. 

Presently in rolled by no means an 
unimportant personage, to wit, the 
brother who filled the multifarious 
offices of convent cook. He was a 
jolly, little, obi fellow, short, stout, 
and well conditioned ; a hoary head 
and silver beard compensating in 
•some degree the fire of his rubiciincf 
countenance ; but on the present oc- 
ca.sion this good brother was evidently 
“ chock full” of Arakee, and for the 
moment up for anything rather than 
the dull routine of his everyday avo- 
cations. 

Coquus, on entering, steadied him- 
self, looked superciliously all around 
him, and commenced operations by in- 
continently kicking the convent cat ; 
he then .seized grimalkin by h6r tail, 
and Hung her to the remotest end of 
the apartment. My turn comes next, 
thought I ; but no, his reverence had 
fallen foul of somo pewter platters, 
laden with dirty rice and other deli- 
cacie.s ; and finally jambing a flaring 
rush-light against a wooden shelf, the 
shelf took fire, and that end of the kit- 
chen was in a bln zc. Elated with this last 
andbrilliant achievement, the cook turn- 
ed his back on the conflagration, and so- 
lemnly declaring “he never would cook 
any man’s dinner any more,” retired 
under cover of the smoke. Fortunately 
the room was walled with granite; 
there w'ere no more inflammahlo ma- 
terials within reach ; moreover neither 
cook nor convent being mine, I sat 
quiet and looked on. 

At this juncture of atYairs Paulo 
very seasonably appeared ; but not, I 
must confess it, as Paulo ought, or as 
Paulo was accustomed to appear, for 
even Paulo had not abstained from 
Arakee, and was, in consequence, to 


See Vol. XXXII. August, 1848. 
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me an Irish idiom, somewhat the 
worse for liquor but, indeed, I can- 
not say much the worse. Coolcing, 
as luck would have it, was one amongst 
Paulo’s numerous hobbies; so, con 
amore, he took up a mighty ladle that lay 
near, and, chaunting a sonorous re- 
frain, or rather war-song, commenced 
the composition of a black, suspicious- 
looking mess, which he imaginatively 
termed soup. 1 had eaten of too 
many incomprehensible messes since I 
first set foot in Alexandria, to doubt 
the edibility of anything, so I took him 
at his word. Paulo was always what 
is called a character,” but Paulo, as 
he then stood before me, was a pic- 
ture ; the well-turned features, topped 
with the red tarboush — the bushy 
beard — the flashing eye — the eounte- 
«nance lit up, or left in dim obscurity, 
as the fitful blaze of the wood-fire rose 
and fell — his attitude as be brandished 
the reeking ladle — then the bubbling 
caldron, and the forgiving cat, which 
had resumed her station on the hearth, 
and gazed in mute astonishment at 
Paulo — formed, all, a most imposing 
tableau, the more satisfactory as af- 
fording a proof presumptive of some- 
thing in the way of supper in the end. 

Different was the scene, as on awak- 
ing about midnight, 1 rose from bed 
and walked out to the gallery outside 
my chamber, which looked down on 
the interior of the convent. The 
moon was rising over **the Moun- 
tain of the Cross,” touching c<ich 
rugged peak and beetling cliff with 
the first faint beaming of her silvery 
radiance, while the pile of crowded, 
Strange-grouped buildings underneath 
me still slumbered in the shade; a 
light was glimmering from the chapel 
window, and presently the low, clear, 
chaunting of the monks, engaged in 
their midnight worship, fell softly on 
my ear. It was a scene of tranquillity, 
repose, and peace, that suited well 
the sacred precincts of Horeb, the 
Mount of God.” 

The inarch of the preceding day 
had been full of interest and highly, 
pleasurable excitement. Sinai, firom 
the day we left Suez, had been our 
grand object, and we joyfully “ struck 
tent” by Serbal at break of day, de- 
termined to reach the convent in good 
time. As we cleared Serbal and 
its adjacent ranges, the country be- 
came more open, and the towering^ 


mountains of days before were replaced 
by low, yet varied, ranges of rocky 
hills; until, as we neared the out- 
skirts of Sinai, the eye wandered back 
on a world of round-topped crags, 
standing out in bold relief against tho 
deep blue of the horizon. But moun- 
tain scenery in these wilds of Arabia, 
is, 1 believe, unlike mountain scenery 
in any other portion of the known 
world. The Alps of Switzerland, for 
example, present a combination of at 
once the beautiful and sublime — the 
pine-girt sides, green in eternal ver- 
dure; the snow-capped summits, 
mingling with the fleecy clouds, till 
earth meets heaven ; but the scenery 
of Arabia Petrea is sterile, sublime, 
and unearthly. 

Leaving the Desert of Sin, and en- 
tering that of Sinai, what a stupen- 
dous change I — gashes or deep gorges 
furrow the entire face of the country 
— mountains of entire rock arise on 
every side, craggy, precipitate, savage, 
bare, and desolate ; in colour black, 
or brown, or red, or violet, or grey, 
or of a creamy whiteness : in form, 
various, fantastic, and at times gro- 
tesque — gigantic harlequins, grouped 
without order, now thronged together, 
so as scarcely to admit of elbow-room 
between, now encircling some isolated 
wadi, where the prickly gum or sickly 
acacia struggle for existence with tho 
arid soil ; it would seem the chaos of 
an uni versa! earthquake — or the battle- 
field of quenched volcanoes — or the 
bones and bowels of an antediluvian 
world exhumed or half-protruding 
from the sepulchre — or a masquerade 
of nature — or, or, or — supply a fresh 
comparison, good reader, for I am po- 
sitively run out ; not but there are 
glimpses of the beautiful enhancing the 
sublime. How beautiful is that oasis in 
the desert. Wadi Feiran, with its cool 
streams and umbrageous date woods — 
beautiful as well as grand. Mount Ser- 
bal and its neighbouring valleys ; but 
if we run beautiful and sublime against 
each other, I maintain it, in Arabia 
Petrea, the beautiful has not the ves- 
tige of a chance. 

Now all this time while we have 
been discussing scenery, our drome- 
daries have jogged on to Wadi Solaf, 
and wo are actually entering Nakb El 
Hawa, “The Pass of the Wind.” 
Well, the baggage having been sent 
the long way round, we prepared to 
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penetrate the outworks of the Sinaite 
range. 

The ascent of this pass is steep and 
toilsome ; the narrow Crauseway^ con- 
structed with huge granite blocks, now 
plunging among frowning crags — now 
shelving along a mass of rock, while a 
yawning chasm opens at one's feet. I 
had tested my cross-grained drome- 
dary's powers at a scramble, as 1 scaled 
that pleasant pass called Nagaboul- 
houdra — I had fenced him a little over 
some clifts by the Red Sea, the up-leap, 
by the way, was rather clumsy ; but I 
would back him to any extent for 
^*a heavy down.” Here in this 
pass of the wind,” whatever might bo 
the capacities of my steed, 1 could get 
no good of the saddle, for Wk it would 
go — then forward — perambulating all 
quarters of the quadruped, instead 
ofstayingrwhere nature intended, on the 
hump. A liifefy saddle it was to me 
that day. If you can’t ride, you walk, 
and walking I hold to be the meanest 
of all methods of locomotion ; but we 
had e'en to betake ourselves to our 
respective legs, and trudge over Nakb 
El Hawa as best we could. On gain- 
ing the crest of the pass, the perplexities 
and perils of the path were amply re- 
compensed by an accidental rencontre 
with two fair ones of Arabj’s daugh- 
ters” — r igh t pastoral demoiselles — who 
were pasturing their goats by the way- 
side — long-eared, shaggy, ordinary- 
looking animals enough ; understand 
me, I said that of the goats — not the 
maidens, who, gentle beings, were 
anything but ordinary animals, they 
being of position eminent, both perched 
on a conspicuous rock ; of appearance 
unique, if not propossesing ; complex- 
ion, brown, perhaps a wee thought 
soot}^ but well calculated (as jet 
blacking manufacturers advertise) 
*<to retain its brilliancy in any cli- 
mate” ; coiffure, a ebeveaux-de-friso of 
razor-shells (or the like), planted in 
the well-greased side plaits ; a scollop- 
shaped shell poked in front, like the 
peak of a hunting-cap, completed the 
tasteful arrangement. As to features, 
three parts of the nose, and the whole 
lower extremity of the face, being en- 
veloped in the loose abalyeh, which, 
descending from the head, enwrapped 
the entire person, 1 am not capable 
of giving a positive opinion ; but if 
the rest only equalled the eyes, 1 do 
not believe the young ladies would 


have hidden them ; there they sat, and 
there we left them, and there they 
may be, tending Hocks and herds 
to this very day. Clearing the pass 
by a narrow defile, a long, broad plain, 
walled in on either side by a red gra- 
nite range, lay spread before us, at 
the extremity of which, but partially 
screened from view by the swell of the 
ground, Jebel Horeb rose in front ; 
and as we gained the highest portion 
of the wadi, the mighty panorama of 
the sacred mountains burst gloriously 
on the sight. On our left, the red 
and sterile ridges of ed-Deir ; a little 
to the right, long looked for Horeb, 
shooting abruptly from the plain, while 
the higher summit of .lebel Katharine 
outpeered it in the distance. Leaving 
the long wadi of cs-Sheik on our l^ft, 
and rounding the eastern edge of, 
Horeb, we entered the defile of Wadi 
Shueih, a narrow gorge between ed- 
Deir and Sinai, and at less than a 
mile's distance from its entrance. On 
the skirt of Sinai, the white walls of 
the convent, with its garden of dark 
cypress, tall poplar, and green olives, 
greeted our eyes — a convent it is call- 
ed, and no doubt a convent it actually 
is, but despite of the peaceful appella- 
tion, it has all the external appearance 
of a mountain fortlet — the lofty wall 
with embrasures, not to mention more 
than one suspicious piece of ordnance, 
giving, on the whole, a gentle intima- 
tion that however the holy fathers may 
disclaim the arm of flesh,” they deem 
it not superfluous to erect an imposing 
barrier between the potonco of the 
Arab and the impotence of the recluse 
— the wolves of the desert, and the 
lambs of the fold. Be the case as 
it may, at the foot of this said high 
wall wo were glad to find our baggage, 
bedawin, and dromedaries huddled, as 
they were, promiscuously beside the 
water-tank. Some little delay was oc- 
casioned while we waited the success of 
a missive which Paulo had just sent 
lip, dangling at the end of a substan- 
tial cable that had been lowered on 
our arrival from a little door near the 
top of the fortification. This epistle, 
procured from the branch convent in 
Cairo, setting us forth, I suppose, os 
unexceptionable characters, produced 
a satisfactory result. First there ap- 
peared a head and shoulders from the 
orifice aforesaid ; next issued the 
^cable, slowly descending, with an oin'« 
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nous noose at its extremity; undf 
lastly, an inharmonious voice from the 
top of the wall bade us welcome in un- 
intelligible Greek. By twos and threes, 
our arms and light goods hung round 
us, we were hauled up the wall, to the 
music of the wdndlass, and, on landing, 
were embraced, like old acquaintances, 
by the superior and a bevy of the bro- 
therhood ; very friendly old gentlemen, 
thought we, but beards uncomfortably 
bushy ; in fact, it was equal to saluting 
a score of scouring brushes, but not 
near so clean. Piloted through an he- 
terogeneous heap of building thrown 
in complete “chance medley’* together, 
(a Christian church and Mohamcdan 
mosque figuring amongst the rest in a 
contiguity so fraternal, I half imagined 
foy the moment it was planned by the 
National Board of Education for Ire- 
land), we were ultimately delivered into 
the hands of Brother Pietro, a mercu- 
rial genius, who, though the evening 
was cold as charity,” came to meet 
us arrayed in a fur-lined pelisse, but 
destitute of any other article of cloth- 
ing from head to foot. Pietro was a 
lay brother, and a mad monk, an ac- 
complished linguist, a polite gentleman, 
an untiring cicerone, and interminable 
talker, but with all his excellencies, 
gifted with so enormous a bump of 
acquisitiveness, that he asked for al- 
most every article he set eyes on, and 
what he miled to get for asking, he 
appropriated by stealth. Poor Pietro, 
he belonged, 1 learned afterwards, to 
a family of respectability in Cairo, but 
becoming light in the head through ill- 
ness, was banished to the wilds of Sinai. 

Mounting a narrow' staircase, we 
were led along a respectable cor- 
ridor, from which opened the apart- 
ments destined for the use of travel- 
lers. This portion of the convent 
was new, and showed rather an in- 
crease of custom in the hotel depart- 
ment. Pietro having paraded us along 
the gallery, led us back to the head of 
the staircase from which we had set 
out, introducing us to the reception- 
room, small chamber, comfortably 
carpeted and divaned, where a rosy- 
illed little padre awaited to do the 
onors for the superior, whose absence 
he excused. All this and a compU- 
mentory oration, placing the convent 
and its delights at our disposal — allow- 
ing us to import, moreover, our own 
jnutton from the other side of the 
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wall, with sundry other privileges and 
immunities, for he understood we were 
not Latin Christians — Pietro interpret- 
ed, with a variety of interpolations. 

The honest monk having exhiiusted 
his stock of rhetoric, customary on 
such occasions, the learned man of 
our party, laying by his shebook, and 
hemming nervously, as being about to ' 
commit himself in Romaic, rose to re- 
ply. We were rather elated at hav- 
ing so erudite a member in our party, 
and awaited in some anxiety the dis- 
play of elocution that was to amaze 
the dwellers in the ermvent, but; alas, 
for the vaunted powers of our good 
friend — he stammered, stumbled, grew 
red, hot, and choky, but his tongue 
refused to turn Romaic pro hac vice, 
so after blundering till the jolly father 
was convulsed with merriinent, and 
Pietro leaped on his nether extremity, 
like a galvanized frog, the orator gave 
up in confusion, and betook himself 
vigorously to his pipe — of course, we 
loudly applauded, and our monk, rising 
from his cushion, departed, to put into 
execution the hospitable intents he h«ad 
expressed. 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, 
with a long-legged lay brother as our 
guide, and an Arab serf of the convent, 
laden with a leather bag of edibles, as 
commissariat, we set forth in high 
spirits to explore the heights of the 
sacred mountain. This time we were 
not compelled to have recourse to the 
trap-door, windlass, and cable, but 
entering a long, dark passage, secured 
at either extremity by a low but 
massive iron gate, we emerged at 
once into daylight and the convent 
garden. This garden, as far as trees 
and shrubs could make it, was very 
pleasant to behold ; the fig, the al- 
mond, and the olive flourished in luxu- 
riance; pot-herbs, and plants of va- 
rious descriptions, looked fresh and 
vigorous, but as for neatness, or even 
the appearance of careful culture, 
many as were the pious proprietors 
pf the premises, few were the gar- 
deners of the establishment; indeed, 
to speak generically, your monk is a 
ruminating animal, and incontestably 
addicted to repose ; he is neither given 
to wear out his brain by over study, 
nor his body by over work — he goeth 
through his o&ces, eateth, drinketh, 
sleepetb, and groweth fat, living to a 
good old age— .he wanteth not mr the 
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milk of human kindness ; but on contra- 
diotioiiy he waxeth cross — he is a lover 
of small ta1k» and doth take delight in 
gossip — nor hath he a holy horror of 
good cheer — moreover, he despiseth 
not the sight or touch of gold, but the 
chink of the merry metal is as music on 
his ear — he is of a quiescent quality, 
‘"and his worth is negative, if not nought. 

Our guide was, however, well satis- 
fied with his garden, and pointed out 
its beauties with a triumphant air, at 
which Pietro fell into raptures ; but 
ha was like a shuttlecock, going off at 
the slightest tap. Arriving at the 
end of the pleasure-ground, wo were 
shown a gap in the wall, by which we 
descended, aided by a rope fixed on the 
outside. 

The ascent of Sinai by the usual 
path is exceedingly easy, the remnants 
of a r(»ad, accommodated with occa- 
sional flights of steps, materially facili- 
tating one’s progress. Our first halt 
was at a sjunng of clear, cold ^'ater, in 
itself invaluable in the desert, but 
with a value enhanced by its miracu- 
lous origin. If the long lay brother 
was to bo credited, this spring spouted 
from the rock to reward the piety of a 
jjrinee of c<'hlers, who was determined 
to turn anchorite, yet, with all his de- 
vot(Mlnoss, afraid to face tlie dog-days 
in these arid regions. So disregarding 
the wcill-known .adage, “ne sutor,” &o., 
he invoked the siibterr.'incoiis waters, 
and sot up a hermitage by the well. 
Becoming an established saint, he 
worked wonders, and grew into .re- 
nown ; amongst other miraculous 
achievements, ho actually compelled 
the Mokattiin mountain, like the mov- 
ing bog of Allen, to walk from, heaven 
knows where, to the back of (xrand 
Cairo, and lest any one should doubt 
the m.-U'vel, there stands the moun- 
tain to the present day. This I call 
proof positive, and cliuss the mira- 
cle above the annual liquefxiction of 
the blood of St. Januarius, which so 
far from retaining its fluidity, obsti- 
nately congeals again, and, for no 
apparent reason in the world, has 
yearly to be melted by the powers of 
the Church. 

Paul, an acknowledged sceptic in 
such matters, actually corroborated 
the account of the cobler ; he could not 
fail to believe it, so often had he heard 
the repetition of the story indeed so 
impressed was he with the circumstan- 


cos, that ho hinted his intentions of 
returning at some future time, and set- 
ting up business as anchorite and mira- 
cle-monger on “ his own hook.** After 
we left the spring, the path which wound 
considerably, became steeper, and we 
arrived, after visiting the chapel of the 
Virgin, at the ruins of a gateway; 
where in the palmy days of mon«asti- 
cism, the fathers of the convent were 
wont to confess and toll the pilgrims, 
who came in crowds to visit the sta- 
tions on the mountain ; and a very 
pretty thing the monks must have 
made on the trjinsaction. We now 
entered the little dell, where, as our 
monk informed us, the prophet Elijah 
held his solemn interview with God. 
It is a little valley, smooth and green ; 
near the centre stands a fine old cy- 
press, shading an ancient well ; the , 
craggy peaks of Sinxii rise on either 
side, and a rude chapel in.arks the cave 
where the prophet hid himself from 
the presence of the Lord. This tra- 
dition may bo true or false — it must 
rest on vague conjecture, but certainly 
the situation accords well with the tra- 
dition. 

There, far withdrawn from the 
turmoil and din of men, in the heart 
of the eternal hills” of Sinai, alone 
— but yet, .alone with Deity — the pro- 
phet in.ay have bowed before the “ still, 
small voice.” It is impossi!)le to de- 
scribe the feeling with which one 
treads the very ground whereon the 
presence of Jehovah rested once in 
glory — you look round’ you on those 
mighty barriers of rock, and reflect 
that this is Sinai, which melted at 
the presence of the Lord.” Visit the 
shoves of classic Greece — stand on the 
hills of once imperial Home— ^wander, 
with wondering awe, amidst the colos- 
sal skeletons of Egypt's bygone great- 
ness — all tells at best of man — but this 
lloreb speaks of God — “ The place 
whereon thoustandest is holy ground.’* 

1 would rather pass one hour on Sinai, 
or rest beneath the ancient olives of 
Gethsemane, pondering the fallen for- 
tunes and the future prospects of that 
Jerusalem before my eyes, than view 

all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them.” 

In about half an hour we gained 
the top of Jebel Mousa, the loftiest 
peak of Sinai, and the spot fixed on 
by Arab as well as Christian tradition 
as the place from whence the law was 
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given to Israel. This summit has 
been frequently* and very accurately 
described* consisting of an area of huge 
rocks* of about eighty feet in diameter* 
The ruins of a small chapel occupy its 
eastern extremity, and at the distance 
of about forty feet there stands a dila- 
pidated mosque. From this platform 
the view is extensive and grand beyond 
expression ; the eye roams over one 
chaotic mass of mountain — vast cliffs 
of bare red granite — crag heaped on 
crag — peak towering over peak — tu- 
multuous* terrible — as it were* some 
angry ocean* lashed by the tempest's 
wildest madness — then suddenly trans- 
fixed in stone. Dr. -Wilson* in his in- 
teresting work* The Lands of the 
Bible*” gives a minute and admirable 
description of the principal objects of 
view from the summit of Jebel Mousa. 
In vol. i. pp. 917-ilB* he writes:— 

“ Happily we had a perfectly clear 
atroosppere when w’e stood on Jebcl 
Mds^, and there was nothing around us 
except the higher peaks of Jebcl Kitta* 
rin, and the ridge of which it is a part, 
to the south and west of us, to interrupt 
the view. It was terrific and sublime 
beyond all one's expectations. Wo were 
on the very axis, as it appeared, of the 
most remarkable group of primitive 
mountains in this remarkable peninsula. 
In the stability of their foundations, the 
depth of their chasms, the magnitude 
and fulness of their masses, the loftiness 
of their walls, and the boldness of their 
towering peaks, wo had the architecture 
of nature revealed to us, in all its gran- 
deur and majesty. The general im- 
pression of the scene was so overpower- 
ing that it was exceedingly difficult for 
us, for some considerable time, to fix 
our attention to its component parts ; 
still we made the effort. Looking to 
the north-west, we saw' a small fprtion 
of the sea of Suez, atf the base of the 
mountains Dcruj and At&kah, on the 
Egyptian side, and nearer to us, in the 
same direction, part of the peaks and 
shoulders of SerbuU and other moun- 
tains, contiguous to Widi Feirun and 
Mukateo. To the north of us, over- 
looking the sandy plain of Ramlah, or 
Hadhras^Hazeroth), we had the long 
range of Jebel T6h, with its dark sum- 
mit and white flanks crossing the penin- 
sula, and sending out several secondary 
ridges into the great and terrible wil- 
derness, in which the children of Israel 
so long wandered under the curse of the 
divine displeasure, but miraculously sup- 
ported by the divine grace and bounty* 
To the south-east wc had before us a 
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portion of the sea of Akabah, with its 
deep blue surface, with the island of 
Teran, the largest in those parts, and 
some of its neighbours, of smaller di- 
mensions, lying at its entrance. Be- 
yond these wo had the lofty mountains 
of Arabia, near and above Mowilah, 
bounding our horizon. Restricting our 
vision we had apparently quite close to , 
us Jebel Katherine, wdlh its two conical' 
summits resting on a considerable plat- 
form, and out peering the eminence on 
which wo ourselves stood, as well as all 
the neighbouring heights. Looking over 
the gash, in our own mountain, in which 
stands the chapel of Elijah, which wc had 
noticed in our ascent, we had a very dis- 
tinct view of the hinder part of the re- 
markable peak which w'e had seen front- 
ing the valley of cr-Rehah, in which the 
Israelites were encamped before the 
Lord. , . . We looked down dis- 

tinctly on Jebel Edeir, close to the con- 
vent, and the Jebel Saleb, or the sum- 
mit of Monayah behind, surmounted by 
the cross. 

“ The view from Jebel Musa is all 
and nioriHhan I have represented it to he, 

. . . notwithstanding all that has 

been said to the contrary, and parlicu^ 
larhj hy Dr. Robinson, in his able work, 
we could Jtnd no sufficient reason for op* 
posing the ecclesiastical and local tradi* 
tion of about fifteen centuries, according to 
which it is the very spot where the Lord 
descended to commune face to face with 
his servant Moses. The tradition now 
referred to is in strict accordance with the 
inference which the Scripture narrative 
suggests'' 

So writes Dr. Wilson* and accu- 
rately and excellently has he depicted 
the leading features of the vast pros- 
pect that lies round the traveller as he 
stands on the commanding height of 
Jebel Mousa. But Dr. Robinson, the 
recent American traveller* whose 
learned work on Palestine* Mount Si- 
nai* and Arabia Petrma, has for some 
years been before the public* deserves 
more than a summary dismissal from 
our bands. Dr. Robinson* in direct 
opposition to the explicit statement 
above* asserts* that there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that 
Moses had anything to do with the 
summit that now bears his name*” an 
assertion which* from so respectable 
an authority, demands a fair investiga- 
tion ; and as neither Drs. Wilson or 
Robinson appear to have examined the 
valley as you look south-east from Ja- 
bel Mousa* 1 may perhaps be permit- 
ted briefly to give the result of my 
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own researches on that quarter of the 
mountaiof under which tradition would 
lead us naturally to infer the Israelites 
had encamped ; for to fix on Jebel 
Monsa as the summit from whence 
the law was given to Israel, and then 
to place the encampment of the people 
in the valley of er-Raha, three miles 
distant, with deference to Dr. Wilson, 
1 must maintain it, is manifestly ab- 
surd. Now Dr. Robinson’s hypo- 
thesis is as follows : Wadi-er-Raha 
(which lies at the extremity of Mount 
Sinai — most remote from Jebel Mousa) 
must have been the valley in which 
the congregation of Israel assembled ; 
consequently the Peak of Sinai, called 
Ras-cs-Siifsafeh (the Horeb of the 
Monks), must, from its contiguity to 
Wadi-er-Rahah, have been the spot 
whore Moses was commanded to come 
up into the Mount. ‘'As we advanced,” 
says Dr. Robinson, at vol. 1, p. 

the valley (of er-llaha) opened 
wider and wider, with a gentle ascent, 
and became full of shrubs anci tufts of 
herbs, shut in on each side by lofty 
granite ridges, with rugged, shattered 
])eaks a thousand feet high, while the 
face of Horeb rose directly before us. 
Both my companion and myself invo^ 
luniarily exclaimed^ ‘ Here is room 
enough for a large encampment,*** 
And at p. 141, after giving the dimen- 
sions of the valley as of two geogra- 
phical miles in length, and in breadth 
ranging from one-third to two-thirds 
of a mile, he continues ; — ** The ex- 
amination of this afternoon convinced 
us that here was space enough to 
satisfy all the requisitions of the Scrip- 
tural narrative as far as it relates to 
the assembling of the congregation 
to receive the law.” Hence, at p. 
170, Dr. Robinson concludes: — “The 
details of the preceding pages will have 
made the reader acquainted with the 
grounds which led us to the conviction 
that the plain of er-Rahah, above de- 
scribed, is the probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assem- 
bled.” Having thus satisfactorily as- 
certained the locality of the encamp- 
ment, the next thing was to look out 
for the mount from whence the law 
was given ; this Dr, Robinson has 
with equal facility determined ; for, 
turning to pp. 157, 158, we read — 
At two o’clock we reached a third 
basin, surrounded by a like number of 
higher peaks, one of which is Ras es- 


Slifsafeh, the highest in this part of 
the mountain.'* • • . While the 
monks were hero employed (at the 
Chapel of the Virgin of the Zone) “ in 
lighting tapers and burning incense, 
we determined to scale the almost in- 
accessible peak of es-S&fsafeh before 
us, in order to look out upon the plain, 
and judge for ourselves as to the 
adaptedness of this part of the mount 
to the circumstances of the scriptural 
history. This cliff rises some five 
hundred feet above the basin, and 
the distance to the summit is more 
than half-a-mile. We first attempted 
to climb the side in a direct course, 
but found the rock so smooth aial pre- 
cipitous that, after some fails and more 
exposures, wc were obliged to give it 
up, and clamber upwards along a steep 
ravine by a more northern and circui- 
tous course ; from the head of this* 
ravine we were able to climb around 
the face of the northern precipice, and 
reach the top, along the deep, hollows 
worn in the granite by the 'weather 
during the lapse of ages, which gives 
to this part, as seen from below, the 
appearance of architectural ornament. 
I'he extreme difficulty and even danger 
of the ascent w'as well rewarded by 
the prospect that now opened before 
us ; the whole plain^ er-Rahah^ lay 
spread out beneath our feet with the 
adjacent wadys and mountains ; while 
Wady esh- Sheikh on the right, and the 
recess on the left, both connected with 
and opening broadly from er-Rahah, 
presented an area which serves nearly 
to double that of the plain. Our con- 
viction was strengthened that here, or 
on some one of the adjacent cliffs was 
the spot where the Lord “descended 
in fire” and proclaimed the law ; here 
lay the plain where the whole congre- 
gation might he “assembled.” 

Such, then, is Dr. Robinson’s hypo- 
thesis respecting these sacred localities, 
and such the grounds for his hypo- 
thesis — the natural ** adaptedness” of 
the plain of er-Rahah and conti- 
guous Peak of es-Siifsafeh “to the 
circumstances of the scriptural his- 
tory but, however unexceptionable 
jicr se the Wadi of er-Rahah may ap- 
pear as the place of assembly, still one 
must pause before he concludes, with 
Dr. Robinson, that this plain is the 
probable spot where the congregation 
of Israel were assembled, and that the 
mountain impending over it was the 
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of the awful phenomena in which 
the law was given;" for, first, is it 
robable, if this natural adaptedness** 
0 so apparent, and these localities be 
truly what by Dr. Robinson they have 
been assumed to be, that not one ves- 
tige of tradition corroborates this as- 
sumption ? — nay, that the only tradi- 
tion that exists places the scene of the 
scriptural narrative at the very other 
extremity of Mount Sinai ? Call this 
tradition a monkish fable, if you will ; 
but how* comes it to be a local tradition 
of the Arabs also f What inducement 
could the Arabs have to perpetuate 
the superstition of the monks ? None, 
surely. Yet a tr.adition of 1,500 years 
attests that the giving of the law took 
place on Jcbel Mousa, the Mount of 
Moses, and that tradition is still held 
. religiously by the inhabitants of the re- 
gion in which this great transaction 
took place. 

But dismiss tradition, and consider 
the capabilities of Ras-es-Sdfsafeh 
for the interview of Moses with his 
God. Dr. Robinson describes this 
summit of Sinai as ** almost imccossU 
hie'* — nay, its side so smooth and 
precipitous that, after some falls and 
more exposures,** Dr. Robinson and 
party **were obliged to give it up" 
They were actually unable to climb it 
•*10 a direct course,** and, with consi- 
derable difficulty, at length reached 
the summit by nlambering round the 
face of the northern precipice,” Now, 
Jehovah selected this — not the most 
lofty, nor yet the most prominent, but 
confessedly the roost inaccessible height 
of Sinai — there to hold an interview 
with Moses, a man at the time of up- 
wards of eighty years of age ! I must 
say this fact relative to the imprac- 
ticability of the ascent, coupled with the 
negative argument derived from the 
absence of tradition, affords a prima 
fade evidence against Dr. Robinson's 
position. 

Once more, if Dr. Robinson's hypo- 
thetical localities were incompatible 
with the scriptural narrative, would 
there no^ be demonstrative evidence 
that neither. Wadi er-Rahah nor Ras- 
es-Stifsafeh Was the scene of the giving 
of the law and the assembling of the 
congregation of Israel? Now, we 
may strike out the *Mf,” for the hypo- 
thesis u incompatible with the scrip- 
tural narrative. Let us read a few 
verses from the 52nd chapter of the 


Book of Exodus — begin at verse 15:— 

And Moses turned and went down 
from the mount. . . . And when 

Joshua Aenrd the noise of the people 
as they shouted, he said unto Moses, 
there is a noise of war in the camp. 
And he (Moses) said, it is not the 
voice of them that shout fur mns-. 
tery, neither is it the noise of 
them that cry for being overcome, 
but the voice of them that sing 
do I hear. And it came to pass, as 
soon as be came nigh unto the camp, 
that he saw the calf and the dancing.” 
Now, it is evident that neither Moses, 
from the top of the mount, nor Joshua, 
from a less elevated position, saw what 
was going on in the camp ; they both 
spake as men who judged, not from 
sight, but sound, ** When Joshua 
heard” — It is the voice of them that 
sing do I hear” — As soon as he came 
nigh to the camp, Moses suv)," &c. 

The place of encampment, there- 
fore, was not visible from the summit 
of the mount, or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Now, contrast this fnct 
with Dr. Robinson's account of the 
prospect from es-Siifsafeh : — 2*he 
whole plain of er-Rahah lay spread be- 
neath OUT feet %vith the adjacent wadis 
and mountains, whilst Wadi cs- Sheikh 
on the right, and the recess on the 
left presented an area which serves 
nearly to double that of the plain.” 
The place of encampment was invisi- 
ble, says the Scripture — “er-Rabah 
and its adjacent wadis lay spread be- 
neath our feet,” says Dr. Robinson. 
W ell, then, on Dr. Robinson's own show- 
ing, neither er-Rahahor nor any one 
of the valleys adjacent could, by possi- 
bility, have been the place of the en- 
campment of Israel. So much for 
Dr. Robinson's defence of his position. 
And now a word on his assault on 
the traditionary claims of Jebel Mousa. 
Let us open the “ Researches** at p. 
154, vol. 1 : — My first and predomi- 
nant feeling, while upon this summit, 
was that of disappointment. Although, 
from our examination of the plain of 
er-Rahah below, and its correspon- 
dence to the scriptural narrative (?), 
we had arrived at the general convic- 
tion that the people of Israel must 
have been collected on it to receive the 
law ; yet we still had cherished a lin- 
gering hope or feeling that there 
might, after all, be some foundation 
for the long series of monkish tradi- 
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tion which^ for at least fifteen cen- 
turies, has pointed out the summit on 
which we now stood as the spot from 
where the ten commandments were so 
awfully proclaimed.” (Observe, Dr. 
Robinson does here limit the local 
Arab trarlilioti to a period of fifteen 
centuries.) “ But scriptural narra- 
" tive and monkish tradition are very 
dittcront things ; and, while the former 
li.as a distinctness and definitivencss, 
which, through all our journeys, ren- 
dered the Bible our best guide-book, 
we found the latter not less usually, 
and almost regularly, to be but a base- 
less fabric. Li the i^resenl case there is 
not the slightest reason for supposing 
that Afoses had anything to do with the 
summit v:hich now hears his name* 
It is three miles from the plain on 
whicli the Israelites must have stood, 
and hidden from it by the intervening 
peaks of the modern Horob. No part 
of the ])lain is visible from its summit, 
nor are the bottoms of the adjacent 
valleys, nor is any spot to be seen 
around it, where the people could 
have been assembled. The only spot 
which is not immediately surrounded hy 
high mountains, is towards the S.TJ., 
where it sinks down precipitously” this 
it docs not **toi\tvii(iiofnaJted,gravelly 
hills. Here just at its foot is the head 
of a small valley, wady-es-Sebaiyeh, 
running towards the N\E., beyond 
the Mountain of the Cross, into Wa- 
dy-es-Sheik ; and of another, not 
larger, called El-Warah, running S.E. 
to Wady Nusb, in the Gulf of Aka- 
bah ; but both of these together hardly 
afford a tenth part of the space con- 
tained in El-Rahah and Wady-Esheik 
. . . . indeed in almost every re- 

spect the view from this point is con- 
fined ... yet Laborde professes 
to have seen from it Serbal-um-Shau- 
mer, and the mountains of Africa be- 
yond — it must have been mth the mimTs 
eye for the accuracy of this latter 
assertion, as to the limited prospect 
from Jcbel Mousa, turn back to the 
extract from Dr. Wilson, quoted 
above. . . . In short, the visit 

to the summit of Jebel Mousa was to 
me the least satisfactory incident in our 
whole sojourn at Alonnt Sinai and 
little marvel that it was, for, with an 
hypothesis, ready cut and dry, backed 
by a latent determination not to see, 
and a deep-rooted horror of tradition. 
Dr. Robinson must have spent a dis- 


mal " two hours and »-half " on the 
top of Jebel Mousa. With his pre- 
dilection for er-Rahah, we have no- 
thing to do here; but the assertion 
contained in the latter part of this 
paragraph, if correct, appears at the 
‘‘first blush ” to be a finisher ; “ Nor 
is any spot to be seen around it where 
the people could have been assembled'* 
— for if such spot be in the neighbour- 
hood, from this height, it must bo visi- 
ble : if not visible, it cannot exist, 
ergo, &c,, &c. Not so fast, most 
logical reader ; for if you have not 
forgotten the passage in Exod. xxii — 
" The place of encampment could not 
be seen from the top of the Mount 
consequently, tho fact of Dr, Robin- 
son’s not being able to see it should 
load one to conclude, not that suph 
place did not exist, but that some 
place for an encampment, in the di- 
rection of these “ naked, gravelly hills,” 
should be searched for, either by des- 
cending the mountain in the S.E. di- 
rection, or going all the way round 
by the Wady-Sebaiyeh. 

Dr. Robinson, then (unless he be 
far more keen-sighted than Moses or 
Joshua), has unintentionally given us a 
lift in pursuing our investigation of 
this missing locality. “No doubt Dr. 
Robinson put into execution your very 
natural suggestion ?** No doubt, my 
good sir, he ought to have done so ; 
but, strange to say, this neither Drs. 
Robinson nor Wilson did, leaving it to 
a poor blunderer like myself to ex- 
amine the localities as I best might ; 
so if you are not wearied by your as- 
cent of Jebel Mousa, return with me 
to the convent, and we will set out 
on our travels anew. 1 suppose you 
will not require luncheon there, for I 
perceive you have played your 
part in discussing the contents of our 
friendly Arab's “leathern bag.” 

AlloJis done, let us walk up Wady 
Sbueb ; now we turn sharp to the 
right, round the edge of Jebel ed-Deir ; 
we have entered Wady es- Sheik. Ob- 
serve, by the way, that insulated mass 
of rock near the entrance, which Dr. 
Robinson overlooked in his map. 
Leaving an imposing space at the open- 
ing of Wady-er-Rahah, you nave 
Jebel el-Furia on your left, on your 
right hand, of course, Jebel ed-Deir. 
Now mark this narrow gash at your 
right elbow, this is Wa% Abouma- 
thec ; we will turn in here->-“ but for 
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what purpose ; don’t you see in Dr. 
Robinson’s map, this wadi runs but a 
short way into the mountain — it is a 
mere blind alley, and no thoroughfare.” 
And how can /help that ? I did not 
make the map. Captain Basil Hall, 
in cruising off the coast of Japan, I 
think, went to consult his chart, and 
found himself at that moment sailing 
through the body of a large elephant, 
depicted thereon ! but he held his 
course notwithstanding — so shall we ; 
for maps, unlike popes, are fallible. 
You perceive we have taken a short 
cut, and got into Wady-Sabaiyeh \ to 
your left it runs into es- Sheik — ^but 
we turn to the right towards Jebel 
Mousa. 

Now this is by no means a narrow 
wadi, as Dr. Robinson, without having 
sel foot in it, asserts,” says Dr. Wil- 
'* son, vol. i. p. 249. “ Before starting, 
we examined the opening of Wady 
es-Sebaiyeh, which we found to be 
much wider than we had supposed. 
Mr. Sherlock remained at it for some 
time, endeavouring to measure it by 
pacing ; and, directing our artist to 
make a sketch of Jebel Mousa in the 
distance, which he took in the valley, 
about a quarter of an hour from its en- 
trance, Jebel Mousa pointing S.S. W.” 
Mr, Sherlock then, came down the 
valley somewhere about to where 
we are. Nor is this wadi a very 
short one ; for take that thread you 
are winding round your Unger, measure 
on it, by Mr. Robinson’s scale, two 
geographical miles, now apply it to 
the extreme length of this wadi, as 
laid down in Dr. Robinson’s large map 
of Sinai, and you will find the extreme 
length of this valley, from its opening 
into es- Sheik to the outlet of Wadi 
Shueb, at the point of Jebel ed-Deir, 
to be above three and a quarter geogra- 
phical miles 1 —this, according to his 
own map, is Dr. Robinson’s ** small 
valley of Wady-es-Sobaiyeh,” the open- 
ing of which he saw from the top of 
Jenel Mousa ! 

We have now got to the corner of 
ed-Dien where Wadi- Shueb divides it 
from Srnai ; you perceive our valley 
here widens considerably. Before you 
is Jebel Mousa, distinct from ed-Deir 
on its right, and the more distant 
elongation of St. Katherine on its left. 
It presents itself a bold, towering, 
iniposiog mountain, receding with a 
sweep from the plain, and terminating 
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in a fine grey peak of granite. Unlike 
Horeb, it has scarcely any feature in 
common with tho mountains on cither 
side, or the range at our backs ; they 
are red, bare, and craggy — this is 
covered with green herbage nearly to 
its peak, which peak as you observe is 
grey — ** Grey-topped Sinai,” as Mil- 
ton emphatically calls it. The sur- 
rounding mountains are irregular and 
multiform ; this is rather conical in 
shape, and outtops its compeers. The 
mountains both left and right are to 
all appearance inaccessible ; this Jebel 
Mousa is, as you perceive, easy of as- 
cent, at least to yonder crags which 
gird it, some distance up there. Now 
step the valley from the range behind 
us to that insulated mound, like tho 
remnant of an artificial barrier set at 
the base of Jebel Mousa; it measures 
540 paces even of my long legs, and 
the top of the mound is some 315 
paces across. We compute here tho 
540 yards of dead level ; but you see 
the opposite range does not rise 
abruptly from the valley, but its base 
retires gently from the level, so as to 
add most considerably to tho practical 
width of tho wadi ; moreover, this 
continuation to Wadi Sebaiyeh, taking 
the base of Jebel Mousa, and the pro- 
jection of Mount St. Katherine in 
its direction, rises and rises ; so the 
farther you leave Sinai behind you, the 
higher you ascend, commanding a dis- 
tinct view of Jebel Mousa for at least 
two miles. Now add two miles to three 
miles and a quarter (geographical), and 
you haye pretty accurately the length of 
Wadi Sebaiyeh and its continuation ; 
but Wadi Sebaiyeh opens broadly into 
Wadi es- Sheik, which affords good 
space for the skirts of an encampment 
—beyond the mound you will perceive 
Dr. Robinson’s unfortunate gravel 
hills, forming an undulation at the 
inner edge of the wadi. ‘‘ But how 
came it we did not see this plain from 
the top of Jebel Mousa ?” Simply be- 
cause the mountain retreats so far and 
so gradually from its base, and then 
shoots so abruptly into a narrow peak, 
that this undulating outskirt screens 
the valley from the observation of one 
that looks for it from that summit ; 
the state of the case is plain, and the 
invisibility of the valley from the top 
of the mountain, is a striking peculia- 
rity which marks its strict local accor- 
dance with the Scripture narrative. 
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Again, if the Israelites approached 
by way of Tur, as some suppose, their 
route directly opens into this wadi. 
If, on the other hand, they journeyed 
by es-Sheik, Wadi es-Sheik opens 
diqjctly into Wadi es-Sebaiyah, A 
man must be fastidious about locali- 
ties who can cavil with a tradition that 
maintains this wadi and its impend- 
ing mountain to be the scene of the 
giving of the law. But let us ascend 
Jebel Mousa. You are fatigued ; 
well, sit you down, and I will give you 
a full and true account of my ascent, 
when I was passing a few days at the 
convent, early in the spring of 1845. 

One fine afternoon I had employed 
myself in taking the dimensions of this 
wadi we have just stepped ; and, 
having some time on hand before the 
day closed, the bright thought took 
me of climbing the mountain, exactly 
opposite to whore we arc now sitting. 
A little Arab urchin had been following 
me for some distance, so for lack of 
better company I took him with me, 
and up wo began to trudge. As you 
can perceive, the ascent was exceed- 
ingly easy in tlie commencement (I 
have ridden up many a more didicult 
hill) ; but, after a while, the path be- 
came steep, though neither rough nor 
wearisome ; in fact, we encountered 
nothing to retard our progress until 
we reached that crest of rock above 
there : here we came to ** a stand 
still” — for, although we clambered over 
the cliffs with ease, a deep chasm ran 
along their inner base, penetrating, as 
it appeared, the very roots of the 
mountain, and extending all the way 
across. However, after a short search, 
we found a natural bridge of rock 
which spanned the chasm, and by it wo 
reached the opposite side ; here an- 
other barrier of crags ran parallel with 
the former, and this we climbed. 

To my surprise, I now found my- 
self descending into a basin deep and 
spacious, carpeted with a close green 
turf ; while directly opposite me rose 
a vast perpendicular wall of rock, ter- 
minating in that dark grey peak be- 
fore us. On its extremity to the 
right, this wall of rock gradually sub- 
sides into a series of low crags, while 
its left wing slopes gently till it meets 
the outer and higher margin of the 
basin in which I stood. 1 dare say 
the summit might bo gained by mount- 
ing the [crags on the right hand ; but 
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at the extremity on the left, a very 
slight detour must bring one with ease 
to the top of the peak. 

Such a scene of secluded solitude I 
never before witnessed. A barrier of 
rock cut off the plain below, and red 
and rugged peaks of sterile mountains 
reared their bleak heads on cither 
side ; but towering above all, in 
savage grandeur, there rose the awful 
front of Sinai. The loneliness and 
desolation of the spot was indescriba- 
ble — not a sound to break the solemn 
stillness — not a moving thing to indi- 
cate life — not even a passing cloud to 
chequer the deep, monotonous, un- 
broken blue of heaven. The poor 
child I brought up with me had got 
terrified, and crept down. I was, in- 
deed, alone. Could I regret it ? No. 

I could now give utteranco to itay 
feelings without restraint; thoughts* 
crowded on me. I was hurried back 
in thought, through a lapse of ages, 
to the days when Moses was wont to 
lead his flock to Horeb— this mount 
► of God.” How often had he climbed 
this hill-side? — how often meditated, 
mused, and prayed, even on this lonely 
spot ? — loving it for its loneliness, 
lingering in its solitude. Moses the 
Egyptian exile — then the mountain 
shepherd — then the great deliverer, 
the law-giver of Israel — the mediator 
between Jehovah and his backsliding 
people — Moses a child of nature, the 
man of God. I thought of Moses ; 
but I remembered one greater than 
Moses had stood here ; that above me, 
on that mysterious pinnacle, the pre- 
sence of God incomprehensible had 
been manifested. There “ Clouds and 
darkness were around bim ; righteous- 
ness and judgment were the habitation 
of his throne ; his lightnings enlight- 
ened the world ; the earth saw and 
trembled ; the hills melted like wax at 
the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the Lord of the whole earth ; 
the mountains melted from before the 
Lord, even Sinai from the God of 
Israel.” The cloud of glory had de- 
parted, the presence of Jehovah no 
longer burned ^^like a devouring fire*’ 
on the heights of Sinai. But had the 
secret, spiritual presence of the Lord 
departed also with his visible glory ? 
No, truly ; my heart then told me-^ 
"Surely God is in this place.” I 
shall never, 1 trust, forget that hour 
upon the mountain. 
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I have nowi I hope^ said suiBcient 
to show that the hypothesis advanced 
by Dr. Robinson is in itself untenable, 
and even if tenable, unnecessary to 
elucidate the narrative of the Word 
of God. Dr. Robinson is, I should 
think, a talented, a learned, and what 
is better far, a good man, and a sin- 
cere inquirer after truth ; but he 
affords an example of the danger of 
examining a subject under the influ- 
ence of a pre-conceived theory. Had 
he been loss satisfied with his sup- 
posed discovery of the “ adaptednoss” 
of Wadi-er-Rahah to the scriptural 
account of the encampment of Israel 
before the Mount, he would, no 
doubt, have exhibited more energy in 
pursuing his inquiry with respect to 
the immediate localities of Jcbcl Mousa, 
and thereby saved himself a dangerous 
'clamber, and much disappointment; 
but we all of us are too much given to 
play the part of the country smith. A 
liorse is brought into the forge to be 
shod, and the smith takes down a 
ready-turned shoe ; the shoo is a 
thought too small — so what does our 
knight of the bellows? Not take his 
bar of iron and turn his vshoe to match. 
No, he has a readier method; betakes 
the horse’s hoof, and pares and burns 
until he makes the hoof to fit the shoe, 
not the shoe the hoof. Our ready- 
turned theory is the shoe, the subject 
to be fitted is the horse-hoof, ourself 
the sapient smith, and so we pare, and 
cut, and burn, till we make a neat 
job of it.” *Tis true the horse is crip- 
pled, and goes wondrous lame? but 
what of that. Ply whip and spur, urge 
the ill-used animal, and you will scarce- 
ly notice the defalcation when he 
** warms to his work.” I may add, I 
was not the only member of the party 
who came to a like conclusion with 
respect to the local claims of J**bel 
Mousa and its subadjacent valley. 
Two German gentlemen, both men of 
learning and intelligence, went over 
the same ground, and made a similar 
examination. They went by them- 
selves ; we had not even told each 
other of our respective intentions ; 
but on comparing notes in the even- 
ing, we found the result of our inves- 
tigations materially the same. Ac- 
cording to their measurements, how- 
ever, the valley in question was more 
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extensive than my less accurate com- 
putation of its dimensions led me to 
suppose. Some months after, I had 
the pleasure of meeting a talented 
American artist, who had gone over 
the same ground, and made some ad- 
mirable sketches of Jebel Mousa from 
the quarter I have endeavoured to 
describe. His opinion concurred with, 
my own ; indeed 1 always made it a 
point to pencil down iiiy observations 
on the spot, before I wrote the pro- 
ceedings of the day in my journal. In 
my account, 1 omit many names of 
places given me by the Arabs at the 
time, not only to avoid complexity in 
my narrative, as an Arab has a name 
for every little turn in a wadi or angle 
of a mountain, but principally to save 
myself superfluous annoyance from the 
printer’s devil in correcting for the 
press, said demon not only making sad 
and, 1 grieve to say, habitual blunders 
in the proof-shet^t, but falling foul, 
with especial malignity, of all foreign 
terms, phrases, and expressions, as if 
he thought one language was sufficient 
for the universe, and that his verna- 
cular tongue. 1 trust most sincerely 
he will attend to this friendly hint. 
To the dry disquisition I have inflict- 
ed on the reader, I could add sundry 
other impertinences — as, how I as- 
cended Mount St. Katharine, and lost 
my way at nightfall ; how that mad 
monk, Rietro, broke bounds, and ran 
away from the convent ; also the true 
narrative of the ohl Bowab’s skeleton 
in the cemetery, who, three times in- 
carcerated in the sepulchre, three 
times broke ground again, and took 
up his position at the doorway, sitting 
sentinel over the ghastly dead, and 
there bo remains in his obstinacy, with 
drooping head and eyeless sockets, an 
impracticable ghost. The convent 
chapel, the shrine of the burning 
bush, the imaginary rock of Rephidim, 
even the very mould in which Aaron 
is fabled to have cast the golden calf^ 
have all been abundantly described ; 
and although truth and falsehood, fact 
and fiction, blend in the wild traditions 
of this region, yet surely enough re- 
mains to convince the unprejudiced 
inquirer that on Sinai may be traced, 
even to the present day, true records 
of Israel’s wanderings, as well as an 
unfading imprint of Israel’s God. 
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i THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA.* 


Sardinia, although iu the highway 
of the Mediterranean, has become so 
little known that, as Ileeren says, " we 
are less acquainted with it than with 
Owhyhee or Otaheite and yet, in 
si/e, as well as in fertility, it is nearly 
C(|ual to Sicily ; and several of the 
ancient, and some amongst the modern 
writers, even hold that it is the larger 
island of the two : of the former is 
Herodotus, and of the latter. Captain 
Smyth, R. N., who surveyed its coasts, 
and published an account of it in 18:18. 
Lord Nelson’s letters afford abun- 
dant evidence of tho importance which 
he attached to Sardinia, both as a 
naval station, and as an insular pos- 
sessitiii. “ If I lose Sardinia,” said he, 
I lose .'I French deot and he re- 
peatedly pressed upon the government 
the policy of gaining it either hy con- 
quest or hy purchase. This,” he 
writes to Lord Hobart, which is the 
finest island in the Mediterranean, pos- 
sesses harbours tit for arsenals, and of 
a capacity to hold our navy within, 
twenty- four hours* sail of I'oulon — 
bays to ride our fleets in, and to watch 
both Italy and Toulon ; no fleet could 
pass to the oastw’ard, between Sicily 
and the coast of Barbary, nor through 
the Faro of Messina. Malta, in point 
of position, is not to be named in the 
same year with Sardinia. All the fine 
ports of Sicily are situated on the 
e.istern sideof the island; consequently 
of no use to watch anything but the 
Faro of Messina.” He adds : “ In the 
hands of a liberal government, and 
free from the dread of the Barbary 
States, there is no telling what its pro- 
duce would not amount to. It is 
worth any money to obtain ; and I 
pledge my existence it could be held 
for as little as Malta in its establish- 
ment, and produce a larger income.” 
Nelson’s view of the capabilities of 
Sardinia is fully corroborated by the 
careful examination of its resources, 
as exhibited in the work before us ; 
and it is melancholy to contrast it w'ith 
the actual condition of the people of 


that island, of all ranks, with their 
common misery and degradation — in- 
duced, partly by the many revolutions 
to which their country has been ex- 
posed — the various powers to w'hich 
it has been from time to time a depen- 
dency — Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, 
Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Pisans, Genoese, Spanish, and 
Piedmontese. The evils incident 
such vicissitude of rule have been im- 
measurably increased by the neglect 
which tins unhappy island appears to 
have experienced from all alike, and 
especially owing to the restrictive 
policy and iniudicious legislation w'hich 
have been its fiital dowry since its 
union with the House of Savoy — from 
the earliest date of that connection up 
to almost the present hour. We say 
almost, because within a year or two 
there have been some hopeful improve- 
ments. 

Sardinia was, w^e arc told, in early 
limes named Ichnusa, from its resem- 
blance in form to — the track of a 

foot ; and that on tlio arrival of Sar- 
dus — known as the Theban Hercules— 
with a Libyan colony, this appellation 
was exchange»l for that of Sardinia. 
Captain Smyth represents the island 
as 1(53 miles long, and 70 wide. It is 
most ;ulvantagcously placed for com- 
inorcti with Spain, France, Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa, and is about 170 
miles distant from Sicily, and 120 from 
Tunis. In the year 1843, Mr. Tyii- 
dale, who we find has travelled in very 
many distant lands, took into his bead 
the strange notion of visiting Sardinia ; 
strange, because nobody goes there 
now ; more strange, as he was travel- 
ling for his health, and this island has 
had, in all time, classic and modern, 
the bad reputation of being unhealthy. 
We have to njoice that he returned 
at all ; and chiefly, that by his bold 
adventure he has been enabled to sup- 
ply us with a mass of information on 
the subject of this lost Atalantis and 
forgotten land. His work is ** work,” 
showing wide observation and research. 


* “ The Island of Sardinia.” By John Warre Tyndale, M.A., BarrUtcr-at-Law. 

3 vols. Bentley : London. 1849. 
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ivith, however, a fair allowance of such 
lighter reading as is likely to make it 
popular. 

We shall endeavour to collect for 
our readers enough of matter to en- 
able them to form their own opinion 
on the resources of this country, and 
the character and condition of its 
people ; and shall, then, if our space 
permit us, advert to one or two topics 
of interest peculiar to the island. The 
first is connected with antiquities — the 
unexplained and remarkable remains 
called the Noraghe and Sepolture de 
is Gigantes ; the other is historical — 
the singular institution of the Giudici, 
so long connected with the Sardinian 
polity. 

In the spring of the year 1843, Mr. 
Tyndale left Genoa in one of the go- 
,vernment steamers, bound for Porto 
Torres, in Sardinia, where he just 
touched, and then proceeded in the 
same vessel to Alghero, to which place 
it was conveying a passenger of impor- 
tance, the new bishop of that diocese. 
Having rounded the island of Assinnra, 
they coasted a shore of great beauty, 
and passed the Capo dell Argentiera, 
the highest and most westerly point of 
the island, upwards of 2,000 fbet above 
the level of the sea. The whole of 
this western coast has, we are told, 
from thirty to forty fathoms of water, 
within a mile of the shore 

“ Some thirty Neapolitan boats in the 
oiBng had commenced the coral fishery, 
and in their form, and the cut of their 
sails, resembled the nautilus, numbers of 
which were basking around us, and 
spreading their transparent canvas to 
the light breeise, wdiicn scarcely ruffled 
the deep blue sea. Shoals of dolphins 
occasionally * bared their hacks of gold,' 
and made those timid, fragile wanderers 
of the ocean appear and msappoar from 
the surface; while thousands of sea- 
birds, floating and flying before us, gave 
a cheerful animation and voice to the 
surrounding beauties of nature." — Vol. i. 
p. 51. 

The bishop, whose acquaintanco our 
author now made, had filled some high 
ecclesiastical oflices in Greece, Turkey, 
and Waliachia, and having been lately 
appointed to the see of his native town, 
Alghero, was returning there. He is 
'described as a well-informed and agree- 
able man, with handsome features, set 
off by a long beard, which, in Oriental 
' fashion, he was continually stroking 


and smoothing. Alghero, where they 
landed, derives its name from the word 
alga, the Latin for the sea- weed which 
lies in great quantities on its shores. 
The province of which it is the capital 
is about 536 miles square, with a popu- 
lation of about 32,000 souls. Two- 
thirds of this territory is, we are told, 
mountainous ; and though most of it 
is fertile, not more than one-sixth of 
the whole is cultivated. The pastur- 
age also is neglected, and there is not 
much timber, which in most of the 
other districts of the island forms a 
fine feature, and a material source of 
wealth. The chief productions of this 
province are corn, wine, and oil, but 
the quantities exported are small ; and 
the coral fishery, which ought to bo a 
great source of industry, is altogether 
in the hands of the Neapolitans and the 
Genoese. There are no manufactures, 
and education is neglected. Out of 
the whole population of the district, 
amounting to about 32,000, not more 
than 150 attended schools, while of the 
adults engaged in rural occupation, 
only one in sixty can read or write. 
The moral character of the people 
is not, as may be inferred, high. 
The principal crimes are ** vendetta,” 
^^oattle stealing, and the burning of 
underwood. Of the first we shall pre- 
sently speak ; the others are much en- 
couraged by the want of pasturage and 
by inattention. .Tudging from the na- 
ture of their crimes, we should form 
no very unfavourable idea of the ele- 
ments of the Sarde character. The 
term fiiorusciti — homeless — or, as Mr. 
Tyndale renders it literally '‘outgoers," 
embraces large numbers, and includes 
the bandit, the petty robber, the fugi- 
tive from the arm of the law, and those 
who fly from the consequences of the 
vendetta,” or revenge of an insult 
or an injury. The petty robbers are 
few, and the two last-named classes 
constitute, we are told, seven-eighths 
of the whole fuorusciti:— 

Innocent or guilty — for they arc a 
mixed herd — ^they lead a vagabond life 
in the forests and mountains with greater 
security and happiness than were they 
to underjgo the risk of a trial by the law 
authorities, finding their own revenge 
for injury or insult more satisfactory 
and attainable than any le^ai justice and 
retribution. Facinorosi, the wicked, and 
Malviventif the evil livers, are the names 
generally applied to these two classes 
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by way of contradistinction to the ban- 
ditto and ladro, the bandit and the 
robber ; for, continually in communica- 
tion with their families, they obtain from 
them what they require, and only when 
hard pressed will a sheep from a neigh- 
bour’s flock be stolen, or the stranger 
be stopped and applied to for assistance.*' 

This state of things has arisen from 
long negligence and the maladminis- 
tration of bad laws. Carlo Alberto, 
the present king, has done a good deal 
towards remedying it ; but his efforts 
have been too exclusively directed to 
improving the police, without enough 
attending to the true source of the evil— 
the defective administration of justice. 
Some of Mr. Tyndale’s bandit stories 
remind us of those gentlemen robbers 
of whom Mr. Ford makes honourable 
mention in his tland-book of Spain. 
We shall indulge our readers with the 
main facts of one of them, especially 
as it comes in an authentic form, and 
illustrates the condition of the country 
at the present day. 

Pepe Bona was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alghero, in 1787. In 
1814 he was accused of the murder of 
a baronial law oHicer, and fled to tho 
mountains, where he remained for five 
years, a fuoruscito, but returned to 
his home on the accusation being dis- 
proved. He lived with his fiimily for 
many years industriously, and bearing 
a good character ; but the friends of 
the law officer cherished against him a 
rancorous vendetta feeling, and in 1829 
charged him with another crime. Con- 
ceiving that anything was better for 
him than to stand his trial, he ded 
again to the mountains, where he was 
joined by friends, partisans, and other 
fugitives, of whom he became the 
absolute and all-famed leader. ' In the 
year 1836^ Pepe Bona sought an inter- 
view with the Marquis do Boyl, the 
principal proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood of Alghero, of which the follow- 
ing extract is an account. It was given 
by the Marquis himself to Mr. Tyn- 
dalc, and is in fact part of a letter 
which he wrote immediately after the 
circumstance to the Marchioness 

“ Towards nine o’clock in the evening, 
as I was finishing my dinner, a servant 
came and whispered to mo that the cele- 
brated Pepe Bona desired to have the 
honour of presenting himself to mo. 


The minister of justice^ and all the 
official authorities of the village being at 
table with me, I ordered in a low voice 
which none could hear, that ho should 
be conducted to my bed-room without 
passing through tho room where we 
were dining. I then went there, and 
soon saw enter a man of middle stature, 
about forty-seven years of age, of calm 
and majestic deportment. His hair was 
grey, as was also his long beard ; 
his eyes were dark, and his face much 
wrinkled. Four others were behind him, 
one of whom was a very handsome young 
man of twenty-one, of slender figure, 
with light beard and dark eyes. All 
were armed from head to foot, each 
carrying a gun, a bayonet, and a brace 
of pistols ; and each of them held by a 
cord a dog of most ferocious a.spect~a 
thorough Cerberus, Pepe Bona, fol- 
low'cd by his sons— for thus ho calls his 
comrades — advanced towards me, and 
they all kissed iny hand with the greatest 
courtesy imaginable. After apologising 
for presenting himself thus armed before 
mo, ho hoped I understood his position, 
being continually pursued by his enemies 
and the hand of the law. lie then pro- 
ceeded to narrate to me tho kind of life 
he had led for eleven years in tho moun- 
tains, and, as ho said, ‘ from having 
been calumniated by his enemies and the 
law authorities, v^ithout having killed 
any one * — alluding to the Prime and 
second affair of 1629. I was extremely 
delighted with his conversation, and 
questioned him on many subjects. Ho 
then begged mo to ask pardon for him ; 
and £ replied that he could obtain it 
easily himself, as he already knew, per 
mipaatVd— that is, by giving up another 
who had a price fixed on his head. At 
these words, my hero, drawing himself 
back a couple of steps, and grasping 
the handle of the bayonet, which was 
placed diagonally in his w'aistband, said, 

* My lord, Pepe Bona has never betrayed 
any one; if the government docs not 
choose to change the scntenco on me, 
and I am to buy my liberty by treachery, 
I do not wish for that change ; I prefer 
a thousand times to reside in the moun- 
tains with my sons and my honour — yes, 
with my honour, which I regard more 
than my life.’ At this answer, I 
could no longer restrain myself, and 
giving him my hand, ho kissed it most 
respectfully, bending bis head. 1 com- 
mended tho hoQoursfble sentiments with 
which ho was animated ; and after having 
promised to do all in my power to inter- 
cede with the government for his pardon, 
on the other condition, I endeavoured to 
reason with him, and make him see that 
somo day or other he might he wounded, 
aud then easily arrested. The four men 
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were with* him, anti who had not 
hitherto spoken a word, here interrupted 
me as 1 was proeeodinjj;, and ail of them 
simultaiicousiy exclaimed, * Inantio heus 
a morriri totus coiica a issii’ (Before 
that, wo will all perish for his head). 
1 then withdrew myself from them lor a 
little while, to take leave of niy guests, 
who w'cre waiting for me in the other 
room, and ordered a supper for them, 
which they accepted with much pleasure ; 
and to avoid any restraint on them, I 
retired to a little distance. How I 
longed for the pencil of Vandyke to 
paint their animatdl countenances, their 
large dark eyes turning from all sides 
to the door whenever it was opened. The 
five dogs beside them, their eyes fixed 
on their masters, watched greedily for 
the pieces of food which were thrown to 
them from time to time. My mattre 
tThotel sat at table with the fuorusciti, 
and had to taste everything first, ac- 
cording to their request, as the dragoiii, 
tho government troops, might, as they 
hinted, have become acquainted with 
their arrival at the palace, and it was 
necessary to be on their guard, lest 
they should * die the death of rats.* 
They gave me an account of their mode 
of life ; wandering about all night, rest- 
ing and concealing themselves tliiring 
the dav ; and, outcast as they were, on 
assembling in tho morning, they go 
through the rosario j and, courageous 
beyond all belief, are yet most humblo 
in the presence of their chief, nor dare 
to raise their eyes when he reproves 
them. Their principal amusement is 
firing at a target, which they do con- 
stantly and with great dexterity. After 
supper they again kissed my hand, and 
it being past midnight, and every one 
in bed, I expressed a wish to accompany 
them to see them start on their horses. 
1 was perfectly Jistt)nished in meeting, 
at a short distance, twenty more of his 
band, who, acting as a vidc/tc, with their 
dogs, were guarding the security of 

their chief and their companions.” 

Vol. i. pp. 96-t5. 

The marquis was not successful in 
his application to the governinont ; and 
two years afterwards — that is, in tl e 
Sept* of 1838 — another fuoruscito, 
named Rosas, between whom and our 
bandit there had been a quarrel, found 
Pepe Bona asleep, unarmed, at* the 
foot of a tree, and shot him dead on 
the spot. Pepe, we are told, wa.s 
loved as well as feared, — and though 


[May. 

we much distrust the eulogy of any 
robber — it is added, that during his 
whole outlawry he never injured an 
individual who had treated him fairly. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Al- 
ghero, Mr. Tyndale proceeds to per- 
meate the other districts of the island, 
and this, it is plain, was no easy under- 
taking, for the country is almost road- 
less, and a few public caleches, and 
about ten private carriages, comprise 
the, statistics of all its locomotives. 
Small is the encouragement for travel- 
ling in Sardinia ; comfort and clean- 
liness arc not in favour there ; and in 
all the island there is no hotel, and 
only three houses, which take ambi- 
tiously the humbler name of inns. As, 
however, in most countries where there 
is no public accommodation for travel- 
lers, hospitality is so uniformly met 
with, that it seems to he less a usage 
than a law. Mr. Tyndale says that his 
only embarrassment was the choice 
and decision as to the party from whom 
he should accept his hoard and lodg- 
ing. The traveller is sent from vil- 
lagu to village, with a note, or a verbal 
message, and either, we are assured, 
is sufiioient to insure him a hearty 
welcome.** Some tririe may he given 
to the servant on leaving ; hut it 
would not be safe to offer anything in 
payment to a host, however humble he 
may he. The disadvantage is, that 
the privacy of the guest is not re- 
spected, and that he is as liable to cool 
questions and intrusive visits, as if he 
wefe in Kentucky. 

The climate is, as we have said, un- 
healthy ; and the ancient classics have 
many references which show that they 
thought as badly of it as we do. 
Cicero says, sarcastically, of one Tigel- 
Hus, who was a native of this island, 
that he was “ a man more pestilential 
than his country.”* Martial uses the 
word Sardinia as synonymous with 
death. Tacitus, in speaking of the 
expuksion of the Jews from Home to 
this island, adds, “ and if they should 
die of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
it would only be a paltry loss.” We 
find, too, a like character ascribed to 
Sardinia in the middle ages, by Dante, 
who compares it to the worst localities 
of Italy ; — 


• The authorities for this, and many such other passages, will bo found in Mr. 

Tyndalc's work — vol. i. p. 61, ef segt. 
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“ Qual dolor fora so delfyi spodali 
Di ValiHohianatra Ju;iriio « SoK ombre, 
E di Sardegna « di iMaremrna i niaJi 
Fossero in iiiia fossa tiitli ins<»mbro.’* 
fnfirno, canto aniv., st. 4t). 

Tntemperie ” is the native term 
for the malady of the island, which 
seems to be a combination of fever and 
ague, or, as our author describes it, 
** malaria and something more.” Cap- 
tain Smyth mentions that it is a com- 
mon opinion amongst the Sardes that 
the green figs of an infected district 
imbibe and evolve the deleterious prin- 
ciple of intempcrie, and that he was 
cautioned by the viceroy himself 
against allowing his seamen to eat of 
the fruit of the dcdicious vale of Pula; 

nor,’* as he further observes, ** when 
the known quality of the fig-tree for 
intencrating meat is considered, does it 
seem a question unworthy of investiga- 
tion yet, we collect from him that 
corn grown on such grounds is es- 
teemed the best, the land being most 
fertile in the low and damp valleys. 
There seems, however, to bo no room 
for doubting, that if the country were 
more cleared of wood, more drained, 
and better cultivated, it would bo quite 
as healthy as most other lands. 

The coral fishery has boon, from 
of old, a branch of trade in Sar- 
dinia ; and yet, of the boats enj^aged 
in it, about seven-eighths are Nea- 
politan ; and of the small remainder, 
most are Tuscan, and but a few Sarde. 
“ The fishing ground,” says our autlfor, 
extends from the island of Asinara 
down to Oristano, at about twenty 
miles oft’ the shore, and at the average 
depth of about c‘300 feet.” The coral 
is much superior to that found off the 
Sicilian coast ; and the annual value 
of the fishery is estimated at <.€(50,000. 
The Sardine and Anchovy fisheries are 
also important branches of industry ; 
but owing, it is thought, to the want of 
energy of the Sardes, they have much 
decreased within a few years. During 
his stay in the province of Sassari, 
Mr. Tyndale had an opportunity of 
examining another source of maritime 
industry, and one which forms a main 
branch of the export trade of Sar- 
dinia. This is its tunny fishery, 
which is described minutely *and at 
length. The value of this great fishery 
has of late years much decreased, 
owing in great part to the indolence 
and consequent want of capital which 


aftllct Sardinia, as they have long done 
our own unhappy country. The two 
great Tonnare, or tunny fisheries of 
Sardinia, are at this moment rented 
by foreigners, and four-fifths of the 
hands employed in them are Genoese : 

“ The tunny fifsh enter the Mediter- 
ranean about the ou<l of April, follow 
the lines of coast into the Black Sea, 
and then returning back to the Atlantic, 
disappear about the middle of August ; 
such, at least, is the |%ucral belief, but 
the cause of their snort and rapid visit 
has never boon ascertained. 

“ According to Aristotle, Pliny, and 
JElian, they proceed to the Black Sea , 
for the purpose of spawning, it being 
the only place where they do, ‘ uec alibi 
fetilieant but this supposition is not ten- 
able, as the eggs are found e(]uaUy in 
the Me.literranean, and that they are 
driven in to escape the attack of tha 
svvord-rtsh, is no less erroneous, for that 
fish is found to mix with them without 
any hostility. 

Tim pursuit innumerable shoals 
of small fish in the MiMliterraneau is 
anotlier opinion ; and Polybius speaks of 
their fondness for the acorns found on 
the well- wooded shores, from which cir- 
eurnstance Atheiueus calls the tunny the- 
* sea- pig.’ 

“ Tlui last reasons are (‘qnally objee- 
lionahle, as tlwi slioals of small Visli and 
the acorns do not abound till a later 
period in the year, when the tunny have 
returned to llu* Atlantic ; and, indeed, 
no cause has been satisfactorily assigned 
beyoiul the natural instinct. 

“ The fact of the tunny keeping close 
to the sliores in its grand lour is well 
attested ; but the idea entortain(*d by 
the ancitmts, that the visual power of the 
right eye was greater than that of the 
J(*ft ; and, consequently, when entering 
the Black Sea, they kept on the south 
shore, and on the north when returning, 
would not he worth mentioning, weim it 
nor still prevalent amon^ many of the 
fishermen. 

“.dilschylus, Aristotle, Alhemeus, 
.dillian, Plutarch, Pliny, and (»ther clas- 
sical authorities, s 'cak of this ocular 
peculiarity in a literal, as well as pro- 
verbial sense ; and in the present day 
the ‘ ojo do atun,’ and the * ocebio do 
tonno,’ aro Spanish and Italian proverbs 
for a side-look, an obliquity or cast of 
the eye ; and, perhaps, our own expres- 
sion of a ‘ sinister look,’ may have been 
derived from it. 

“ The antiquity, estimation, and value 
of the tunny fishery aro equally well 
authenticated ; and it may not be gene- 
rally recollected, that the Golden Horn 
at Constantinople, the Chrysoceras of 
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the Greeke, and AasreUCornus of the that the attention of the English ^o- 
Tinmatii., inhcrite its name from the vernment has been callea to too im- 
riches of the tunny fishery which existed portance of the timber trade of Sar- 
at that point. Athenaus calls it the • but unless some measures bo 

'mother of tunnies.’” — Vol. i. pp. 156-7. taken to prevent the destruction of 

the forests, as now going on, they 
The ancient method of catching the will soon become of little value to any 

fish, as described by iElian, corres- one. ^ 

ponds, we are told, with that of the Horses and horse-racing — ever the 
present day. The spectacle is now industry of the idle— are the national 
named a “ mattanza,* and the proper passion of the Sardes. Their ancient 

pendant to the picture is, as Mr. Tyn- laws indicate the early attention paid 

dale remarks, a hjpll-fight at Seville or to the breed of horses, and there is 

Madrid. Such of our readers as are hardly a villager so poor as not to own 

desirous of knowing more of this iin- one. Boast of the merits of their 

portant fishery wilhfind it described at steeds they all do, 

length, and apparently with great care, parage a Sarde’s horse is,” as Mr. Tyn- 

in Mr. Tyndale’s first volume, of which dale observes, " as dangerous as to 

it occupies twenty-six pages.f It is a praise bis wife.” The abundance of 

characteristic of the indolence of the these animals is easily^ accounted for. 

Sardinians, that although they are In the first place, their average price 

fslanders, and have such rich fisheries is about four pounds ; in the next, they 

on their coast, they profess an idle keep themselves, as the owner has only 

aversion to the sea. Most of the to turn them loose upon the common, 

hands engaged in the tnnny-fishery always at hand ; and, lastly, they are 

are, as we have seen, Neapolitans or much required, as in most parts of the 

Genoese ; and the island does not con- island they aro the only means of 
tribute more than two officers ‘and transport. The Sarde horse has the 
fifteen sailors to the whole navy of the valuable qualities of sure-footedness, 
^Sardinian states. docility and endurance, and with the 

The forests, which cover a fifth, or aid of a stick, a sharp bit, and starya- 
at least a sixth, of the island, might tion, he is indoctrinated into a peculiar 
easily supply another source of national step called the portant? pace, i his 
wealth ; but they are mismanaged by movement is described as something 
the government, neglected and da- between a Turkish amble and a trot— 
maged by the people, and thus the a glissade — and delightfully easy, '' 11 
profits derived from them are greatly viaggiare in Sardegna,” says an Italian 
nelow wl}at, with ordinary attention wrUer, cited by Mr. Tyndale ; e 
and a tolerable system, they ought to perciola piu dolcocosa del mondo j 
be. A valuable oak— the qucrcus sessi- I'antipongo all’ andare in ^ barca col 
flora, known there as the “ quercia vento in poppa.” Travelling in Sar- 
bianca,” from its silvery green and dinia is, on this account, one of the 
palish medullary rays — is the prevailing most agreeable things in the world; 
tree. It is, next to the British oak— I prefer it to going in a boat with the 
the quercus pedunculate— the best for wind astern.” ^ Mr. Borrer,J we re- 
ship-building,* combining, like it, the member, mentions, that except the 
qualities of compactness, resistance to "chasseurs d' Afrique,’* who have Arab 
cleavage, and lightness. The cork, steeds, the cavalry in Algeria are 
the chestnut, and the ilex— the quercus mostly mounted on Sarde horses, 
gramuntia of Linneeus, and the Bal- The Sarde language assinailates quite 
lota, or acorn-tree of Spain— are also as much to the ancient Latin as to the 
common. This last is, as Mr. Tyn- modern Italian, and this and many of 
dale thinks, more abundant in Sardinia their usages show how long the Roman 
than in Spain, and the swine fed upon influence has lingered there. It has a 
the acorns are, in both countries, famed good deal the aspect of the^ Romance 
for the flavour of their meat. It seems didl^act, but on examination is found to 


* From the Spanish matarc, to stay ; but its accepted moaning in Italian and 
Sarde is chech-^mute^ or conquer— Firfe vol. i. p. 154. 
t Vide vol.i. p. 153 to 179. 

t “ A Campaign in the Kabylio, by Dawson BorrCr, Esq.^’ 
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resemble more nearly tbe Roman and 
Neapolitan ; and it is singular that it 
should approximate to them, rather 
than to the speech of Piedmont, with 
which country it has been so long and 
so intimately connected. 

Dante and others refer to the too 
careless costume of the Sardinian 
women. Mr. Tyndale does not much 
complain of this particular, but he as- 
sures us of the sober truth of what is 
a good deal worso, that is, that in most 
parts of the island the people of both 
sexes, young and old, wear at night no 
clothes whatever. Here are his " ipsis- 
sima verba « The Sardes almost 
always sleep naked, married and single ; 
and no matter how many may be in 
the bed — father, mother, and children 
—all are in a state of complete nudity, 
a practice T had several opporfuniti€*s 
of witnessing.** Where such indelicacy 
revails, no one will be surprised to 
ear that the standard of morals is not 
high. 

The Sardes have to a remarkable de- 
gree the Italian talent of improvising; 
and one district — the Limbarra — is 
especially the Parnassus of the island. 
These Iraprovisatori and Improvisa- 
trici are wont to lisp in numbers, 
and to breathe in song and yet, it 
seems, few, we believe none, have been 
recognised as poets. The shepherd,” 
says our author, “ roaming on the 
mountains, wtth a happy indifference 
as to A or 7* forming any pjirt of his 
speech, will perpetrate couplets and 
stanzas, ad injinitunu either to his mis- 
tress or to his flock. His heart is 
a high-pressure rhyming engine, 
which must have a vent, and the 
length of his pastorella*s locks, or the 
tails of his sheep, are equally bis safety- 
valves. This innate power of making 
verses is much aided by the nature of 
their language, which, like the Italian, 
is simple, melodious, and abounding 
in vowel endings. The mode, how- 
ever, in which they can most of them 
deal with a given subject, so much 
above what might be expected from 
either their station or their education, 
is very deserving of notice. 

The soil of Sardinia is, as we have 
said, fertile ; and on this account the 
colonise thens were eager to gain and 
Carthaginia island. When from their 


hands it passed into those of the 
Romans, Polybius describes it (lib. i. 
c. 79-82) as "an island very consider- 
able, as well by the greatness and the 
number of its inhabitants, as for the 
fruits and produce of the country.” 
While subject to Roman rule its agri- 
culture appears to have advanced, for 
we find in the Latin writers many 
references to its productiveness. Not 
to speak, of Pomponius Mela, Silius 
Italicus, Lucan, and Pausanias, and 
many others,* we shill just mention 
that Claudian, himself a native of fer- 
tile Egypt, describes it as " dives 
ager frugum,'* and that amongst 
some better known to us — Horace, tells 
of the opimas Sardinia) segetes 
feracis ;** Cicero calls Sicily, Africa, 
and Sardinia ^^the three granaries 
of the state and Livy says that the 
corn for the Roman army and navy’ 
was supplied from this island. When 
we compare the present condition of 
the country with passages such as these, 
authenticating its former fertility, it 
is instructive to obsl^rve what wonders 
native indolence, the want of settled 
order, evil usages, aud bad laws, have 
wrought in rendering it poor and un- " 
productive. During the seven centu- 
ries that it remained connected with the 
Roman empire, it was, as we have seen, 
one of the granaries of the state. The 
population, in the time of the Romans, 
amounted to about two millions, and 
most of the land was under cultiva- 
tion. In the present day the popula- 
tion is stated at 524,000, that is a little 
more than a fourth of what it was, 
and three-fourths of the lands are un- 
cultivated. The main causes of this 
reverse appear to be, (he decay of the 
Roman empire, and the loss of the 
impulse which the prosperity of Sar- 
dinia had derived from Her connexion 
with Rome ; then her complete se- 
paration from the Roman rule, and 
the disorganization into which she 
was thrown by the irregularities, and 
the unsystematic sway of the Van-* 
dais and Saracens. Consequent oii all 
this was the decrease of population, , 
which appears to have, of itself, led 
to an early and extensive *^commu- 
nanza” of land; "for private pro- 
perty,” Mr. Tyndale observes, "re- 
signed or unclaimed, naturally merged 


The authorities are^coUected in Mr. Tyndale's 2d vol. pp. 108-4. 
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into open and public possession.'* 
These communal, called also vidaz* 
zone** portions, are at the present day 
so numerous, that the tancae," or 
inclosures (from the Sarde « tancare,*' 
to enclose^), belonging to individuals, 
are but few in comparison to them. 
The latter are usually vineyards, olive 
grounds, almond plantations, orchards, 
and the like, with small portions for 
tillage or pasture. ** The vidazzone 
is,’* says our author, “ a large extent 
of land possessejd by either communes 
or individuals, divided by an ideal line 
into three portions, one of which is 
annually set apart for tillage, the rest 
being left fallow, and open for pas- 
turage ; but the name, though gene- 
rally applied to the entire of the 
land, is nevertheless used as the part 
cultivated, in contradistinction to the 
**parabile, or fallow, a word derived 
from the Latin • pabulum.* The 
communal as well as the private vidaz- 
zone are alike subject to the immemo- 
rial usage of letting about two-thirds 
lie fallow. The ft>rmer arc annually 
apportioned by lot, and the latter 
changed at the will of the proprietor, 
consequently the cultivators of the 
soil under either tenure have no inte- 
rest in its improvement, for,** as Mr. 
Tyndale says, the same portion sel- 
dom falls to their lot on the next par- 
tition, and it is only one year in three 
that they obtain any proht for their 
labour.** This injurious usage of 
leaving two-thirds of the land fallow, 
is obligatory on the landowners and the 
tenants alike : all admit its evil, but 
all pertinaciously oppose every attempt 
at alteration. 

The oppressive feudal system pre- 
vailed in Sardinia until the year 1836, 
when it was abolished ; but so much 
that is bad* was left, that even this 
change has made no perceptible im- 
provement. The lands were, on the 
abolition of feudalism, divided *'into 
extensive freeholds, held by the king 
and the nobles ; into common lands, 
belonging to, and occupied or leased 
by, the communes ; and a very small 
portion held by the labourers in moun- 
tainous districts’* — 

“ The private land owners, wdio 
scarcely ever reside on their estates, 
employ a superintendent; but when 
they cultivate the land themselves, the 
labourers are paid irrespective of their 
labour, though the more general system 


is to subdivide the land into small allot- 
ments held on annnal leases, for which 
the poor and wretched tenants, if such 
a title can be given them, are obliged to 
incur heavy debts to their landlords for 
the Tiectjssary stock ; and thus bccoroiiig 
subject to his exactions, years of labour 
are frequently insutficient to clear the 
amount of their incumbrances. Some- 
times they agree to* give the landlord ' 
half the produce, somewhat on the cottier 
system of Ireland, they finding the 
labour, oxen, and implomonts, and he, 
land, seed, and dwellings ; but even this, 
the most favourable system, gives them 
barely the means of subsistence, never 
of much profit ; and in their frequent 
removal from farm to farm, they only 
exchange one misery for another. 'I’liis 
metayer system has all the evils, with- 
out the advantages found under it in 
Tuscany. 

“ Without entering into details of the 
state of agriculture, it may be observed, 
that in a few instances the government 
has enacted theoretical laws, private 
individuals have attcMuptcd reforms, and 
practical improvements have been made 
by foreign colonists who have estab- 
lished themselves there; but with these 
exceptions it may be said to be in the 
lowest degree of worthlessness, and in 
everything connected with it the most 
consummate ignorance and prejuilieo 
prevail. The radical evils are the great 
extent of commnnanza, the defect in 
iuclosiires, the system of vidazzoni, the 
want of cottages near the cultivated 
lands, the unhealthiness of the soil and 
air, the general idleness, listless anti- 
pathy to work, and want of population. 
The three first have been mentioned, 
and tho others require but little com- 
ment. T.he labourers generally reside in 
the towns or villages, preferring them 
to detached cottages in the agricultural 
districts ; and as it is their custom not 
to leave their homes before tbo sun is 
well up, and to be at home by sunset, for 
which the noxious exhalations before 
and after these hours arc their excuse — 
tho time consumed in reaching their des- 
tination, refreshing themselves and re- 
turning home, reduces their positive 
labour to half a day’s work, and on this 
account labour is both scarce and dear.” 
— Vol. ii, pp. 105-8. 

Such is the condition of the land 
system in Sardinia^ and yet the best 
authorities aver that there is enough 
of uncultivated soil to support seven 
times the present population, and that 
were even what is now in cultivation 
well worked, treble the produce might 
be gained with only the same amount 
of labour. The very fertility of the 
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island is assigned as the ** inopem me 
copia fecit,” one of the causes of its 
distress; another is found in the 
unhealthiness of the climate, its fevers, 
ague, and inteinpcrie : but all these 
ills arise, mainly no doubt, and per- 
haps altogether, from neglect — from 
the forests which cover a large por- 
tion of the island being still uncleared, 
from the vast quantity of land left idle, 
from the want of drainage, and, in a 
w'ord, from the ignorance and indo- 
lence of the people. Were they in- 
structed in the duties of their station, 
rather than in Latin and bellesdettres, 
and taught the better methods of agri- 
culture, the physical and moral con- 
liition of their ii^land might wear an- 
other aspect. All the blame, however, 
is not to be ascribed to those idle 
habits of which Mr. Tyndale makes 
such frequent mention. The govern- 
ment is not guiltless : it has to answer 
for ill-judged laws badly adniinivStered ; 
for what it has, and for what it has not 
done, for such a primary want as that 
of roads, rendering the transport of 
produce difficult, and thus reducing 
profits; and for export duties, which 
are at once fluctuating and oppressive. 
We are told that in consequence of this 
last-mentioned circumstance, chee.ie 
was in the Donori district so plentiful 
in the year 1842, that “for WMiit of 
the means of carriage and export, 
some of it was u.se<l for manuring the 
ground; and in the Nuoso country 
grain was so abundant that it rotted 
and was destroyed and Mr. M*CuI- 
loch,t hi speaking of the corn trade of 
this islami, says, with, we are told, 
great justice : “ As if to annihilate the 
possibility of the peasantry emerging 
from their depressed condition, and 
to oblige them to confine their indus- 
try to the supply of their indisputable 
wants, it has been enacted that no 
corn shall bo exported if its price ex- 
ceed thirty reals the starcllo, and a 
heavy duty is laid on all that is ex- 
ported, as a substitute for a general 
land-tax. Most other articles of export 
have been loaded with similar duties, 
and it would really seem that every 
device that ignorance and shortsighted 
rapacity could suggest, had been prac- 
tised to reduce this ^ benignant nurse' 


of imperial Rome to a state of poverty 
and destitution." 

The wheat of Sardinia is said to be 
heavier and harder than that grown 
on the Continent, bears a higher 
price at Genoa than that of Odessa, 
and is always preferred in the making 
of macaroni, vermicelli, and other 
« paste.” 

Before leaving the topic of agricul- 
ture, we must notice an institution of 
some interest connected with it, called 
the Monte di Soccorso. This is a 
fund for the loan of grain and specie, 
established in U>.50, and designed for 
the aid and encouragement of agricul- 
ture. It is divided into two parts, the 
Monte Granatico, and the Monte 
Nuiumario, and has in every town and 
village ramifications, called “giunte 
local i,” composed of the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. The “giunte * 
locale" is in subjection to lho“giunte 
diocessana,” of which the bishop is 
president, and this again is subordinate 
to the “ giunte generale” established 
at Cagliari under the direction of the 
viceroy and chief authorities. 

“ The object of the institution is to 
luriiisli imligent agriculturists with 
grain for sowing, with money for the 
purchase of oxen and farming imple- 
ments, and to meet the expenses of la- 
bour ; and to tlieso purposes alone are 
the funds, on any pretext, to be applied. 
In September a proclamation is made in 
the villages, notifying to ail applicants 
for assistance, that they must appear 
on a certain day before the girnita locale, 
to declare the number of their oxen, tho 
quality and extent of the ground they 
have prepared, and other particulars, 
previous to granting their demands. 
Those being confirmed by a visit of the 
local censor to the spot, assisted by five 
inhabitants of the place, of known pro- 
bity, their claims are subMilted to tho 
giuuta diocessana, when, if approved, 
the advance is made on a certain day. 
All grain thus borrowed is returned at 
harvest time, allowing an interest of 
one-fifteenth. When there is a super- 
fluous quantity of grain in the maga- 
zines after all the loans have been made, 
tho remainder, to prevent the risk of 
being spoiled, is distributed in equal 
portions to all tho inhabitants of the 
village, of whatever condition, who arc 
only bound to return, at harvest time, 


See vol. ii. ‘p. 109, 


t Geo. Diet., Art. “ Sardinia,” 636. 
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the quantity actually received ; ami this 
repayment, as well as the other, is made 
under the superintendence of the local 
censor, who levies the grain upon the 
spot previous to harvest. 

** With regard to the funds in money, 
one-half is advanced on the purchase of 
oxen and instruments of lanour ; and 
the other on the expenses of the harvest, 
&c. The former, purchased by these 
ineans, are a security for the sum lent ; 
and for the latter, an interest of one per 
cent., from September to September, is 
exacted with rigour, and if not obtained 
in cash, the institution has further a 
lien on the crop while on the gro^d. 

‘‘ The funds of the ‘ Monte Grana- 
tico,’ consisting exclusively of grain, 
are lent and reimbursed solely in Kind ; 
while those of the * Monte Nummario,* 
although derived by the sale of produce 
obtained by ‘ roadia,’ or otherwise, 
must always be reduced to money. To 
this is added the produce of the sale 
of any grain remaining over and above 
the stoi^ which each monte granatico is 
required to possess as capital ; as well 
as any bequests and fines which may fall 
to the establishment. Their funds, 
which, at the time of their foundation 
in 1767, amounted to 60,000 starelli 
(about 82,028 bushels) have now only 
amounted to 200,000, or about 287, Ow 
bushels. Each giunta takes annually by 
* roadia,’ ascertain ouantity of corn and 
barley for seed, ana hires land for its 
cultivation. The * roadia’ consists in 
the compulsory tillage and sowing of 
the land by the inhabitants of the village, 
each of whom is bound to contributo in 
his turn a day’s labour with his oxen, 
or some other service, under pain of a 
proportionate fine ; shepherds alone being 
exempt from this duty. These unpaid 
services are couhncd to such labours as 
precede the harvest; but the expenses of 
the threshing, winnowing, and transport 
of the grain to tho magazines, are de- 
frayed by the monte, unless any la- 
bourers should not have been included 
in the formeh task, in which case Oiey 
are bound to perform these duties.”-— 
Vol. ii., pp. 116, 117. 

If^ after payment of demands^ a 
surplus should remain, tho monti may, 
with permission of the Viceroy, apply 
it to public objects, such as the con- 
struction of roads, bridge.s, drainage 
of marshes, &c. In some of the monti 
the funds have, as we learn, increased 
one-third since their foundation, and 
yet so dilatory are the local authorities 
m availing themselves of the means of 


doing anything for the benefit of their 
neighbourhood, that a considerable 
loss of life is incurred every year from 
the want of bridges. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Tyndale, in thinking, that as private 
institutions, unfettered by government 
restrictions, something of the nature 
of the Monte di Soccorso might be- 
advantageous. It seems, however, 
that they have not proved so in Sar- 
dinia; the central system on which 
they depend has not worked well, and 
has tended to cncourago indolence 
rather than exertion. The repayment 
of the loan is often evaded, fraud and 
partiality prevail in the administration 
of the funds, the government is 
placed in the position of an exacting 
creditor, while its many debtors expe- 
rience a constant persecution. 

The system of the Sardinian go- 
vernment was introduced by tho 
Aragon dynasty and, based on the 
principles of the Catalonian Cortes ; 
it was for that period extremely 
liberal. The Corte Generale” as- 
sembly, or parliament, was formed of 
three chambers, or “Stamenti” — tho 
ecclesiastical, the military, comprising 
nobility and gentry of the age of 
twenty-one, and the royal chamber, 
composed of deputies from the towns. 
The Staraenti,” which became the 
established title of tho Sarde parlia- 
ment, met in early times once in every 
ten years ; but they do not appear to 
have been at any time an effective as- 
sembly, and for about throe centuries 
and a-half — that is, during the whole 
period of their connection with Spain, 
they were convoked no oftener than 
seventeen times, which is about once 
in every twenty years. Since the 
transfer of Sardinia to the house of 
Savoy, the Stamenti have been as they 
are now, but the shadow of a name. 
They were at first applied to for dona- 
tions, but their power of refusal was 
not recognised, and they were not even 
assembled. For upwards of a century 
the application to the Stamenti has 
continued to be an unmeaning form, 
and at the present day, the Sardes 
have no longer the semblance of repre- 
sentation, or anything to do with taxes 
but to pay them. Although the rule 
of the present monarch* has thus be- 


* This article, it will bo seen, was writton before the recent abdication of Carlo 
Alberto.— E d. 
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come absolute in Sardinia^ it would 
be unjust to withhold from him the 
praise of having done^ at least, more 
than any other sovereign of his race 
towards cleansing the Augean ills of 
that ilhfated island. He has, as we 
have seen, abolished the feudal system, 
and he is now applying himself to the 
introduction of a new code of legisla- 
tion, and a better arrangement of the 
public departments. Never, indeed, 
was there a state which it was easier 
to improve; in no other, perhaps, were 
the laws so confused, so conflicting, so 
badly administered, or the people so 
universally involved in litigation. 

The relation between Sardinia and 
Piedmont has been at times compared 
to that of our own country with Eng- 
land. We do not sec that the parallel 
is at all more striking than a celebrated 
one Avhich was once instituted between 
the river in Macedon and the river in 
Wales ; and the resemblance, if any, 
lies in the fish which arc in both. The 
Sardes, like our fellow-countrymen, 
are intelligent, but like them, they aro 
disposed to indolence, and more patient 
of misery than of toil. With soils 
which energy might make to teem with 
produce, each rests content with the 
lowest scale of subsistence ; w'hile the 
fisheries around their mutual shores 
either lie neglected, or yield their rich 
profits to other hands. 

Whether these traits are the result 
of race, or have been wrought by 
wrong influences to which the inhabi- 
tants of these islands have been re- 


spectively exposed, it is not our purpose 
to inquire ; neither can we dwell on 
phases of better character in which the 
nations are again alike. If, as has been 
averred, they are both of Punic origin, 
there seems but little reason to suppose 
that their common indolence is a na- 
tive attribute — it apparently formed on 
ingredient in the Carthaginian char- 
acter. Of that great people we know 
hardly anything, save through their 
jealous rivals ; but even from them we 
may collect, thfit there was no more 
enterprising nation in all antiquity — 
none who so fearlessly explored the 
seas, or who carried commerce and 
colonics to such distant lands. In 
connection with this topic, it may be 
worth while to direct attention to 
those singular Sardinian ruins called 
the Noraghe, and which appear to be 
of Phoenician, or Carthaginian origin. 
Their main feature is a truncated cone* 
or tower, from thirty to sixty feet 
high; and they have a sufficient re- 
semblance to the round towers of our 
own country, to excite our interest 
about them. Mr. Tyndale, in a learned 
dissertation on the subject, refers to 
the able work of our distinguished 
antiquary, Dr. Petrie. We had in- 
tended to have examined at greater 
length both the Noraghe, and the Se- 
polture de is (jigantes, but exhausted 
limits warn us to desist ; and for these 
and other points deserving of notice, 
but quite untouched upon, we commend 
the reader to the well-filled pages of 
Mr. Tyndale’s scholarlikc book. 
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THE LECtOFF FAMILY. 

< 

CHAPTER I. 


On the coast of Brittany, between tho' 
town of St. Brleuc and the village of 
JBignic, lies a kind of manor-house, 
at all times ennobled by the surround- 
ing country with the appellation of 
**ihe Castle;' the origin of this name 
arose from an embattled tower that 
overshadowed the rest of the building. 
In fact, before the revolution of '89, 
the Coat D*Or was the dwelling of the 
loi*d8 of that place ; then becoming 
national property, the oavIs took pos- 
session of it, and there, in peace, pro- 
pagated their species until 1815, when 
the Legoff family bought this demesne 
and came to live on it. Its aspect was 
gloomy, and its environs uncultivated; 
on one side the ocean, and, o)i the 
other, wilds of rushes stretching out of 
sight. Between the two seas which 
it commanded, like a promontory, the 
castle appeared lonely and sad, and 
the towor, a kind of lighi house. 

On a Avinter’s evening, the three 
brothers Legoff Avere sitting in a 
chamber on the ground floor, which 
they generally used as a parlour. It 
was a large room, presenting a bizarre 
mixture of luxury, elegance, and rus- 
tic simplicity ; for, whilst a rich car- 
pet spread its brilliant colours over the 
floor, the ceiling was blackened both 
by smoke and time ; tlie walls were 
merely AvhiteAvashed, but the bangings 
Avere of white silk, Avith red damask 
under-curtaiTis ; a foAv rush-bottumed 
chairs humbly bore company to a niag- 
iiificent fauteuil of roscAVood and a'cI- 
vet, surprised to find itself in such 
bad society. * Carbines, sabres, dag- 
gers, boarding-pikes, and foAvling- 
pieces in their Teathor cases, Avere sus- 
pended over the cliiiniicypiece ; an 
ebony piano, inlaid with brass, occu- 
pied th(*, further end of the apartment, 
of which the three brothers Legoff 
were not the least ornament. 

The sweet and intelligent counte- 
nance of Joseph made a jjleasing con- 
trast with the ugliness of his brothers. 
Everybody was at once attracted by 
his delicate and thoughtful appearance, 
and soon found him most agreeable. 
With his long brown coat buttoned 
to the chin, and his sleek fair hair di- 


vided in the middle, falling negligently 
on his neck and shoulders, you would 
have thought him one of those old 
Breton bards who mingled their pious 
meditations Avith the holiest inspira- 
tions of the muse. The two others, to 
speak candidly, had the look of uti- 
licked })ears. 

The brother Christophe wore, under 
a Avrapper of goat-skin, the dress of a 
sailor during the time of the emperor ; 
he liad short legs and remarkable <?m- 
hofipoi/it : a long and uuoultivalcd 
beard, heavy eyebrows, and>an enor- 
mous head, covered Avith a forest of 
black hair i with a fillip he could have 
killed Joseph, or a bull with a blow. 

Jean, tho eldest of the family, about 
fifty years of age, was a long, thin 
fellow, and beside Christophe, bore 
no small roseniblanco to Don (i’rtixotc 
ill the company of Sancho Banza ; his 
red moustachios were bristling like 
tho (piills of a porcnpinc ; tlie most 
important portion of bis dress was a 
grey coat, Avliich be Avore a la fagon th 
VErapereur, The three brothers wore 
great Avooden shoes, in which they 
strutted with ease over a carpet Avortii 
Si thousand crowns. 

Seated around the fire-place all 
three apjicared the prey of a violent 
anxiety, Avliieh each expressed accord- 
ing to life character : .Jean and Chris- 
tophe by swearing, Joseph praying in 
a low tone, and Ava telling in an absent 
manner the blazing fire. From time 
to time, Christophe or Jean, each in 
his turn, would start up and look 
through the wfhdow for some minutes, 
then returning to his place Avould sit 
down more agitated than before. 
Joseph interrupted his prayers to con- 
sult one of those Wooden clocks, called 
emwous, Avhich mingled its mono- 
tonous ticking with the chirruping of 
the crickets and the whistling of the 
Avind. 

The evening was already far ad- 
A'anced, and exceedingly dark; the 
apartment was lighted by the fire 
only. The storm raged without. 

The clock struck seven, and at the 
seventh stroke Christophe and Jean 
stood up together, ;and began waUiLag 
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up and down the rwm, a lively anxiety 
imprinted on their faces: motionless 
on his scat, Joseph redoubled the fer- 
vour of his prayers. They listened to 
the noise of the rain beating against 
the windows, and the roaring of the 
ocean as it bioke against tlic rocks. 

“ Bad weather,” said Jean. 

“ l^'atal anniversary,” added Chris- 
tojihe ; nineteen years ago, on the 
same day, and in like weather, our 
old father and young brother perish- 
ed at sea.” 

“ God be merciful to them !*’ mur- 
mured Joscjih, crossing liimself. 

‘'Ay, and day for day, hour for 
lioiir, seventeen years since, Jerome 
died,” exclaimed Jean, shaking his 
head. 

“ Faith, it is true,” said Cliristophe, 
with a kind of superstitious awe. 

“ ]\Jy God,” said Joseph, with fer- 
vour, “be it thy will that this unfortu- 
nate ilay brings no new misfortune.” 

At this moment tlie door opened, 
and a servant mail appeared on the 
threshold, the rain dripping from his 
hair ainl clothes. 

“Well, Yvon, what news — what 
news,” asked the three brothers at the 
same time,” 

“No news — no news, masters,** re- 
plied Yvon in a dispirited lone ; “we 
beat the coast from Piignic to lleris- 
sicro, where we lost all traces of our 
voung mi.slrcs.s ; between the two vil- 
lages she must liave taken to the lields, 
unless, taking advantage of low water, 
she left the road to gallop across the 
sands.” 

“If it be .so, all is lost!” cried 
Christoplic, in des])air. 

“ Ll is move likely,** rejoined Yvon, 

“ thatMademoisclle, overtaken by the 
storm, lias taken shelter in some neigh- 
bouring cottage.” 

“No, no,’\ said Jeamr “she is not 
a girl to tly danger, and if she live, she 4 
is on horseback and galloping home.** 

A blast of wind shook the doors and 
windows, and they heard the tiles 
tumbling from the housetop. 

“Heaven protect us!” cried Joseph, 
falling on his knees. 

When Yvon had retired, a lively 
altercation took place between Jean 
and Christophe. They began re- 
pioaching each other with the strange 
manner in which Jeanne had been 
brought up, and concluded by saying, 
that neither of them were b'laineable 
on that account ; and all their re- 


proaches now fell upon Joseph. This 
point once established, the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb was really acted, 
with this diiferencc, that instead of one 
wolf there were two. 

“ Behold, wretch r* e.xclaiine<] Jean, 
turning on Joseph the fury pf his pas- 
sion — “behold the result of the fine 
education you liavg; given that child— 
the fruit of your cowardly condescen- 
sion and blind tenderness.’* 

But, Jean — ■ — *' timidly inter- 
rupted Joseph. 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried 
Christophe, pushing him by thesboul- 
ders, “you arc the whole cause of the 
mischief.” 

“ But, Christophe ” humbly 

began Joseph. 

“ Answer 1” exclaimed Jean, “ in 
what family but ours did you ever 
see girls of sixteen leave honie in the 
morning, go galloping ov(*r the fields, • 
and returning only in the evening ?” 

“Would to God she had returned?” 
said Joseph; “but, Jean, the horse 
which Jeanne rides for the first time 
to-day, it wa.s you gave it to her, much 
against my will.” 

“Oil! Mille Tonn&rreSf I forgot 
that,” returned Joan, .striking his fore- 
head; “a young animal, fiery, restive, 
sciu*ccly broken ; if any misfortune 
happen to the girl, I shall visit it upon 
you.” 

“ You shall answer for her on your 
head,” added Christophe, shaking him 
by the arms. 

“ 1 would willingly give my life to 
preserve her to you,” replied Joseph. 
“ But, you forget, it was you who 
made a present to Jeanne of the riding- 
dres.s which she wears to-day ; and, 
was it not you, also, who gratified her 
wish for an English saddle ?'* 

“ But, knave! it was you who fos- 
tered those, faults and imperfections 
which spoil her good (tualitios. It 
is you who encouraged her in all 
her caprices. It is to the ovcjr-tender- 
ncss of your cai'cs, and the blindness 
of your compliance, that we owe her 
wlumsical selfwillcd— ” 

“Without the slightest deference 
towards us, ’* interrupted Jean. 

“ Following but her fancy,” replied 
Christophe, “ trilling pitilessly with 
our love and jieacc.’* 

“A demon, in fine I” exclaimed Jean, 
burying his hands in his pockets. 

“ You see then, villain, that if any 
misfortune happen to her, you alofie 
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ought to be blamed for it.*’ Joseph 
boi'e the fire of this double battery 
with the resignation of a martyr. 

^*My dear brothers/* began ho, 
timidly, do not wish to examine 
how far you have been my aocomplices 
in the weaknesses with which you 
reproach me — meanwhile, allow mo 
to observe, that if, at any time, a 
voice were raised, to advise, direct, 
or even reprimand, that voice was 
never other than mine ; if I had been 
consulted, if I had been allowed to 
act freely, Jeaune should be ditrerent 
from what she is, and now, wo sliould 
not bo trembling for the safety of so 
dcfir a being, llemcmbcr, brothers, 
that I always blamed the taste for vio- 
lent exercises which it pleased you to 
encourage in her. Have 1 not, many 
a time, braved your anger in seeking to 
give another bent to her inclinations ? 
How happy would it not have made 
me, to see at our fireside a girl pious 
and modest, guardian spirit of our 
home, devoted to the peaceable culti- 
vation of domestic virtues? If my 
hopes have failed me, God knows it is 
not my fault. Is it not you, brothers, 
who have reared her a young amazon? 
Have I inspired her with aught else 
than the love of arts, and a taste for 
holier studies ?” 

Do you mean to say, master bigot, 
that had we given you your way, we 
would have at our fireside a prude, 
stuffed with piety, deafening us, from 
morning to night, with her sermons 
and oremus ?” 

Brother,” answered Joseph, “do 
you think it preferable to tremble at 
every instant fur the safety of her we 
love better than ourselves ?” 

“Enough, enough!” said Chris- 
topho, with an air of brutal autho- 
rity; ^‘moreover, all that shall soon 
be changed. • I am tired to see a child 
giving laws in the house, and, to speak 
nrankly, leading us by^ the nose. I 
tt^e upon myself to give her a good 
scolding.” 

“And I,'* said Jean, “to point out 
to her a line of conduct rather different 
from the one she has hitherto pursued,” 

“ Hark I hark !” exclaimed Joseph, 
standing up with a sudden movement 
of fear. It was the tempest which re- 
doubled its fury: the waves rushed 
with fearful violence into the fissures 
of the rocks, bordering the shore. 
Although it was but the month of 
February, the thunder rumbled, and 


one could sec, in the glare of the light- 
ning, the sea rolling mountains high. 
The three Legoffs remained motionless 
with fear. I'he clock struck eight. 

“Come, brothers,” said Joseph, 
“wc have wasted too much time in 
words. Let us get torches lighted, and 
let our servants come witli us, to scorch 
the coast and the environs.” 

But as they were preparing to leave, 
a violent knock shook the door of the 
castle; almost at the same time the 
pavements of the courtyard resounded 
under the hoofs of a horse, and the en- 
tire house rc-cchoed with a joyful 
barking. 

“ The holy name of God bo blessed 1” 
exclaimed Joseph, in a transport of 
pious joy and gratitude. Jean and 
Christophe compressed the emotion of 
their hearts, and prepared to receive 
the young girl according to her merits. 

Frightened at the severe expression 
which darkened their brows — “Bro- 
thers,” said Joseph, “let us bo indul- 
gent once more, let us not treat this 
child with a severity to which slie has 
not been accustomed. She ;s a tender 
and susceptible being, whom we must 
fear to scare.” 

“ Behold,” said Christophe to Jean, 
“this crouching dog is going to lick 
her feet.” 

Joseph wished to insist; but sud- 
denly two large greyhounds rushed 
into the room, jumped madly on the 
furniture, rolled on the carpet, then 
hastily ran away, to return almost im- 
mediately, escorting with their gam- 
bols the entrance of their young mis- 
tress. . 

She entered, calm and smiling — a 
riding- whip in her hand. She was a 
tall, handsome girl, haughty-||oking, 
delicately and gracefully formed, dark 
complcxioned, with a fine and trans- 
parent She had; not that ex- 

treme frailty of those /leurs de sahm, 
to which must be dispensed with care, 
the kisses of the sun, and the caresses 
of the breeze. On beholding her, you 
would rather have thought of one of 
those hardy plants which love the open 
heaven, and bloom best in the free air. 
Nor in her did vigour exclude grace, 
and all that might be considered rather 
masculine in the charms of her person 
was softened by the sweet eclat of 
youth which beamed on her brow and 
in her countenance. Already might 
you have read in her eye that dreamy 
and listless expression, that first agi- 
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tation of a soul and of feelings ignorant 
of themselves ; yet, she had the rosy 
jiouting lips of a capricious and self- 
will cdchild. Her black hair, dishev- 
elled by the rain, hung in dripping 
ringlets along her cdieeks. She wore 
a velvet cap ; a riding-dress of a simple 
tiiste wrapped the entire of her ele- 
gant and ilexiblc form. 

She wal ked straight to brother J can, 
whom she kissed, saying: “Good 
evening, nnclc Jean.‘* 

Then she kissed brother Christoplic, 
saying : “Good evening, uncle Cliris- 
lophc.’* 

'fho last she kissed was brother 
.fosoph, repeating : “ Good evening, 
uncle Josc])h.’' 

Having done so, she approached the 
grate, and whilst presenting to the fire 
iuM’ pretty little feet : “ What is the 
matter, uncles?” demanded Jeanne; 

“ 1 am told, you have been anxious 
about your niece ! U’hc only talk at 
llignic is the anxiety caused in your 
house by my absence.” 

“ It is,” said Jean, “that coward 
Joseph, who always takes foolish no- 
tions into his He imagined that 

on acconnl of the temj>est, Ihc cofist 
was not safe, and that your life was 
ill danger.” 

“Tlio storm!” oxcbilined the young 
girl ; it is delight ful weather, J oseph, ” 

“ That is what T have been ondoa- 
vouring to persuade him.” repliexl 
Ohristopho, “ bnt you know him to be 
as bold as a rabbit, and as brave as a 
heu: if he but hear the wind whistle, 
lie thinks it the end of the world. Ho 
was trighlcned also on account of that 
horse which you rode for the first time. 

“ Oh 1 it’s tis gentle as a lamb,” said 
Jeanncl” 

“ That is exactly what T have been 
telling him,” exclaimed J^n — “a lamb, 
a poor sheep in harness j but since a 
s()iritod ass made master J oseph bite 
the dust, he lias vowed an implacable 
hatred to horses and donkeys,” 

“Dear child,” said Joseph, “it is 
but too true ; you have caused us much 
uneasiness. If you do love us, my 
darling Jeannc> you will in future be 
more mindful of our happiness.” 

“ The devil take the booby I” ex- 
claimed Christophe, crossly; “mc- 
thinks he is going to lecture tliQ child. 
Hut what a condition you are in, my 
little Jeanne,” added he, lifting up the 
folds of the riding* dress soaked with 
rain. 


Your hands arc asf cold as icc,” said 
Jean, “and your feet are all wot — 
but, Jeanne,” added he, startled at the 
paleness of her cheeks, “you can 
scarce hold up, your limbs bend ; you 
sec,” said he, addressing Joseph, 

“ this is the result of your sovei'c re- 
primand.” Ohrisiophe rolled over 
the sole favteuil of the drawingroom ; 
and Jean made the young girl sit 
down ; then both disappeared, leaving 
•Jeanne alone with Joseph. 

^‘It is iiofhing, my dear Joseph,” 
said she, giving him her hand — “the 
agitation of riding, that is all. That 
horse, to tell the truth, dew like 
lightning ! and I must allow that it 
blows rather hard along the sea- 
shore.” 

“ Heartless child,” said Joseph, in 
ail aflectmiiate, though reproachful 
tone, tenderly kissing her hand, “it* 
is not thus I would wish you to be, 
beloved Jeanne.” 

“ It cannot he helped, Joseph,” re- 
plied she, with a slight gesture of im- 
paticnec ; “ for soimj time 1 know not 
what I foci. Tell me — tell me, Jo- 
seph, what wild spirit lias seized upon 
my heart ? — this fever which preys 
upon my soul ?— this desire of action— 
this restlessness hitherto unknown, 
which impels me to seek for danger. 
To-day, It^r instance, I was almost 
mad. I escaped killing myself, doubt- 
less, because you were praying forme. 
Nor is this all: often I feel sad, nor 
know 1 why ; often, would you believe 
it ? do I surprise myself weeping, ami 
cannot guess the cause of my tears. 
Well, luy poor Joseph, T beli(|vc the 
source ol all this is ennni. Chide me 
not. All you could say to me, on this 
subject, I have already said to myself. 
You love me — you all three arc good — 
your only desire is to plcj^asc me. In 
the morning, you are rivals for my 
first glance, and, in the evening, for 
my last smile. You anticipate even 
my whims — ^you watch my caprices to 
satisfy them. In fact, you love me so 
dearly, that I own to my shame, never, 
to have wept for a mother, whoso 
carcss(*.s I never enjoyed. I aiA un- 
grateful — I know it, I feel it; but 
weariness overcomes* me.” 

“Jeanne, Jeanne, how changed 
now,” said Joseph, sighing : “ has that 
time passed for ever, when study was 
the only employment of your days ? 
Where have fled those happy hours, 
when the reading bf a loved book sup- 
2t 
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plied tlic desires of your heart and of 
yourynind ?” 

“Oh! why speak of those loved 
?’'*-cxelahiied the yonnjr girl, in 
a’jfissionato tone j “ why did you ever 
allow them to enter under this roof? 
It was they' wliich taught me tluit the 
world ends not al our horizon; that 
the sun was not created alone to *shiiic 
over Bignic; and that, in fine, there, is 
still sonicthiiig beyond that sea, and 
beyond those Holds, which encircle tis 
on all sides.” 

“Speak thus no more, child,” said 
Joseph ; “ trouble Tiot the aHeetion of 
Chri»toph<i and tioan ; sj)are these ex- 
cellent hearts — is it not enough to have 
troubled mine V” 

“ Christophe and Jean could not 
comprehend me ; T do not even com- 
, prehend myself. If J hav%<llstnrbed 
’ your heart, Joseph, ’tis because there 
alone I can hope to find sympathy. In 
the tumult of ideas which b<‘.sicg« me, 
to whom shall I turn if it bo not to 
you, my guide, iny' counsel, my^ mas- 
ter in all things, you who have made 
me wluit 1 am? (^annot you, Jo- 
seph — YOU who know t'-very thing— i 
unravel the mysteryof my own heart. 
Why am I thus, »fosei)h ? I ri^*. in 
the morning, buoyant with life and 
hope : yet, what 1 ho[)e, 1 know not, 
but 1 feel life ovorflowijig within me. 
The coming day will, mclhinks, re- 
veal some sweet secret which 1 long 
to hoar. Hours pass in vague expec- 
tation, and evening clostis around 
me: sad, discouraged, and troulded 
to feel that the past, day has brought 
no novelty to me, and that it has 
glided away as unmarked as the one 
which preceded it . I want for nothing ; 
yon do not oven leave me leisure to 
desire. My will is your only law. 
Was there e,vcr, under heaven, a more 
spoiled child than I ? Betimes 1 ask 
myself, if you have not the magic 
wand of that fairy', w'hose tale you so 
often rc 2 )eated me, to put me to sleep 
in ray cradle. Tell mo, Joseph, 
whence comes that vague dream of a 
ha 2 )piness unknown to me, those aim- 
less aspirations, that undefined hoi)e, 
ever deceived and ever renewed?** 

Having thus spoken, the young girl 
fixed upon Joseph an anxious and in- 
(piiriiig eye; but Jo.'seph answered 
not. He remained silent, gazing into 
the fire, his feet on the fonder. 

Christophe and Jean soon retmuied 
to the pai-lour. Jean carried gravely 


on a tray a decanter of Spanish wine ; 
Cbristophc held carefully two black 
velvet sli])i>ers, lined with swan*s- 
down. Joseph took the tray from his 
brothers, and whilst Jeanne islowly 
sipi) 0 (l the sparkling wine, Christoi^he 
and Jean kneeling before her, unlaced 
her boots, and hclj)cd her to glide her 
small and pretty feet into the .silky 
down. This done, they still remained 
knc(jling, with thoir eyes turned to- 
wards their i(h)l, bearing no small re- 
semblance to a pair ofcroucliiiig dogs 
beseech ing even a look from their mis- 
tress. Tile burly Christ(»])he, with hrs 
ciiorraous head, and tlie lank and lean 
Jean, with his bristling mustaches, 
had the app(‘arancc, the one of a 
bull-dog, the other of a tciTicr. Fi’om 
the manner in which the young girl 
receivc<l this homag(‘, it was easy to 
porecivo that she had long been accus- 
tomed to it. When she had warmed 
luT feet and hands at the fire, she re- 
tired to her Cwpartmcnt, and n'tiirmd 
shortly aller, habited in a rohe de 
ehawbre of white eaclmuu’e, confined 
at the waist by a silken cord. 

During the absence) of Joanne, the 
three brothers had her supper served 
beside the fire ; she seated herself at 
tluMuble, and began eating wdlh a good 
api)eliie, whilst her three uncles gazed 
ujmn her with admiration, ami her two 
dogs jumped about her to lick up Ibc 
crumbs sbo let fall. From time to 
time sbo addresse«l some kind words to 
her uneh's, and tlivoAv to her dogs the 
bones of a partridge to crunch. 

“ Why don’t you smoke, uncles?” 
said she to Jean and Chnstojihe, 

“ I have no more tobacco,” replied 
Jean. 

“ And 1 broke my^ pipe,** said Chris- 
tophe. 

Jeanne took from her pocket some 
tobacco, wrajiped up in grey paper, 
and handed it to Jean. Then she 
ofFored Chvistoplrti a common pi 2 )e, iu 
a little wooden case. 

“ Yon see I did not forget you,” said 
she, smiling, “Passing through IJignic, 
1 reinombercd that my uncle Cdiris- 
topho had broken his pipe, and that 
uncle Jean was at the end of his store. 
So I stopped at the shoj). Inside there 
was a wedding ; this morning, Yvonne, 
the shopkcci>cr*s daughter, wasmarried 
to the son of Tliomas the fisherman. 
TJiey 'VOcognized me : J had to dis- 
mount, to congratulate the now-mar- 
ried couple. Both, young and good- 
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looking, were seated aide by side, hand 
in hand. They spoke not* to each other, 
but seemed so happy, so very happy, 
that 1 returned, my heart quite moved.” 

At these words, the three brothers 
looked at <iacli othei* stealthily. 

I don't like to see people got mar- 
ried,” said Christophe, Irowning. 

‘‘ Why so, unele ?” asked dean tie, 
inquisitively, ’ 

‘ ‘ Because — because, ” stuttered 

C.Miristophe, in an embarrassed manner. 

“Simply because,” replied Jean, 
])uinng out a groat eloud of smoko, 

nKirriage is a very Ibolisli iiisl liulion.” 

MaiTiage !” cried fJcaiine, “ imu- ’ 
vlage — foolish institulion ! — that is not 
what Joseph has taught mt».” 

“Oh! but Joseph is a silly fellow, 
imbued with idle prejudi(*es.” 

“ Xoris it what the eiirate of IJignic 
Fa}s in bis sermons,” ivj)li(*<l Jcantie ; 

“ to hear him, mnvri.age is a most 
di\ ine institution.” 

“ Pri('sis all say the same,” rt'lurncd 
Christo} »ho ; “but tell me, if they Ix*- 
li(jve what they say, why do they not 
marry ? Mure.ovtT who gels man ied ? 
iS'obody. Sure neither fl(>s<‘ph nor I 
ev(T thought of it, and tlio.^e v»'ho do 
it oiiee don’t wish to do it twi(‘e,” (jou- 
tiiuicd he, pointing at J(‘a,n. 
many years siiuio 1 was still gond. 
looking, and many a diimsel did I meet 
iji my way, who <*ov(‘l<'«l l)Oth 111 ) heart 
and hand. NTor <lid rJe.an want oppor- 
tunities to try his limk once. move; but 
thank (lod, both of us understand tliat 
<*olibaey is the natural slate of man- 
kind.” 

“ But still my father married,” saitl 
Jeanne. 

“Tliat was not the best thing ho 
did,” replied Christojihe. 

“ Do you mean to .say, uncle, that 
I am one too many in the house ?” 
added the young girl, rlfclng from the 
table, the tears starting to her eyes. 

At these words^iey took her hands, 
covered them with kissi‘s, and pro- 
tested that they looked upon her as a 
I)h5s.sing from heaven. Christophe, 
angry with himaelf, tore his hair, and 
owned that he was a wretch unworthy 
of pity. Jeanne was obliged to calm 
him, and kissed him with a moving 
grace. 

“Do you not see,” said Joseph, 

“ your uncles were jesting, and wished 
only to make you uuderslandt hat you 
are yyt too young to tliink of miOr- 
riage T 


^^Too young!” exclaimed Jeanne ; 
“Yvonne, who was married this very 
day, is only sixteen, and I, next spring, 
shall be scventi'cn.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jean, “ but well- 
educated girls never marry before 
thirty.” 

“ J I am I well educated ?” sau- 
cily asked the self-willed girl. 

“ Your mother,” said Joseph, “ was 
thirty-two when she married Jerome.” 

Pray what age was uncle Jean’s 
wife when she married him?” asked 
Jeanne. 

“ But she was a Vmmdih'ey* re- 
turned Cliristophe. 

At these words Jean s brow dark- 
ened, and he was about to speak, when 
the convc‘r.sation was interrupted by a 
violent clap of thunder, which shook 
all the windows of the castle. The 
storm continued with unabated luiy, 

“ liuleod,” ‘?aid the young girl, “ this 
is bad weather Ibr those at sea.” 

At this moment a servant-man 
cutere<l, and said, that they thought 
they heard, for llu‘, last ([uarter of an 
hour, the bring t>f some ship in danger, 
Jeanne and tlie three lirolliors lislon- 
(d attentively ; Imt they only heard the 
rumbling of tint tliundei* ami the noise 
of tlu* waves, which soundcMl, in fact, 
like (bVtanI firing. (Mirislejihe. ordered 
the lantern of (he tower to be lighted. 

Jeanne was evidently pro-occupied ; 
her uncles observed her with incjui- 
ei udc. Being of a delicate constitution, 
•Jio either felt inllueneed by the wea- 
ther, or furbode that something strange 
was about to oia iir in the order of Iier 
life. She was uneasy and nervous; 
she sat down at her piano, and ran her 
fingers over tlie key.s, then got up, al- 
most immediately, to go l.o the window. 
After staying some moments, her 
foreheail i)rosse<l agaipst the gla.ss, 
watehing the (hishesof lightning which 
tore the veil of night, she returned to 
her piano, tried to sing, but ceasing sud- 
denly after a few notes, she remained 
silent, her head resting on her hand, 

'J'he throe brothers, standing round 
the fireplace, gazed attentively upon 
her. 

“There is something wrong,” whis- 
pered Jean, mysteriously, in the ear of 
Christophe. 

“She is yet but a child,” said the 
latter; “let us endeavour to amuse 
her, and change the current of her 
thoughts.” 

They all three approached and stood 
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noar Jeanne, but sbe seemed not to 
perceive them. 

** You are sad, dear Jeanne,” said 
Joseph, placing his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder. She started. 

“ 1 sad I” exclaimed she, looking • 
up ; why should I be sad V I am not 
sad, Joseph.” 

“ I say, Jeanne,’* began Christophe, 
‘|wc haven’t gone a fishing for a long 
time.” 

“ I don’t care for fishing,” said she. 

“ Andhunting?” asked Joan ; “when 
shall wc go and beat our (iclds and pre- 
serves?'* 

don’t care fur hunting,” said 
Jeanne. 

“This morning,**' , added Joseph, 

after your departure, wc received a 
ptirccl of books and songs.” 

** I care for neither fishing, hunting, 
books, nor songs,’* repeated Jeanne. 

The three brothers looked at her 
with a disconsolate air. 

“Come,” said Christophe, “Imsiany 
desire of yours escaped our Obser- 
vation ? Is there some fancy wc ne- 
glected to satisfy ?— some caprice wc 
did not guess ?” 

“ Perhaps,” nsTced Jean, “ you are 
not pleasiMl with the last jewels arrived 
from Paris ?” 

** If you dislike your oriniuc imifl’,** 
sard Christophe, “you must tell us so.” 

“I’d bet,” exclaimed •lean, rub- 
bing his hands, that she wishes for a 
new eachmerc Shawl.** 

“ For au Arabian horse,” said 
Christophe. 


“A double-barrelled gun?** demand- 
ed Joan. • 

“A diamond brooch ?*.* 

A pair of pistols ?’* 

At each of these questions, Joanne 
shook her head with a disdainful and 
pettish air. 

“ Mille millions de toimerres /’* cried 
Christophe, at his wits* end, “what 
have you need of? what do you wish 
for? — whatever it be, I will give it to 
yon, even should I re- equip La Vail- 
lame, and, myself alone, make war 
against the whole world. Speak, com- 
mand, order. Shall I lay at your feel 
all the treasures of the Indies ?” 

“ Do you wish one of the stars of 
the rinnaincnt?” exclaimed Jean, wish- 
ing not to 1)6 outdone in generosity, 
“1 will pluck it from the sky, mysoll', 
and place it on your forehead.” 

“ And,” said Joseph, in his turn, 
loaning towards Jeanne, “if you 
wished at your girdle one of the ilowei’s 
which grow on the highest peak of the 
Alps, 1 would go seek it.” , 

To all these (tucstions the young girl 
replied not, nor did she seem inclihed 
to reply, when all at once she stood up, 
her brow pale, her eye sj)arkring. 

“ Hark! do you not hear ?” she ox- 
clalinod, running to open a window 
overlooking -the sea ; and they all lour 
remained motionless, their eyes peer- 
ing into the void. After a few mi- 
nutes* glaoiny silence, a pale light sil- 
vered the foaming waves, and at tlui 
same moment^ the sound of a gnn was 
heard. 


CHAPTER II. 


Previous to. their bodoining owners of 
the (/oat l)’Or, the Legolfs were 
merely a pooi^family Of fishermen, liv- 
ing as they best might. In this 
family was composed of the father, his 
wife, and four sons, of herculean sta- 
ture, all healthy, and ever hungry, 
save the youngest, who inherited from 
his mother a delicate iconstitution, for 
which he was often ridiculed by the 
others: however, all ihree loved him, 
and if they lauahod ai his weakness, 
they protected him wlmn necessary, so 
that the children of the village seidotu 
dared to bully the little Legoff, who 
had over at command the arms of the 
tln'ce hne lads, which were anything 
but paralysed. 

On the firat day t$ the year 1806, 


the eldest joined the army. In the 
month of November, of the same year, 
was published the decree of the Con- 
tinental blockade, dated from the im- 
perial camp at llerlin. At this news 
the head of the fanill y began to think : 
he was brave, cnterjirising, and accus- 
tomed to ’a seafaring life ; the two 
sons loft him (he accounted as nothing* 
the last) were possessed by the adven- 
turous spirit of the age. With the 
aid of a shipowner of St. Brieuc, he 
obtained letters of marque, armed the 
privateer La VaUlunvey and took to 
eriiising in the channel, accompanied 
by hiatwo sons, .and soiiie willingac- 
complices recrulb^d at Bignic. The 
trade was a good onb ; the LegofTs fol- 
lowed it consoientiously, that is, with* 
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out any conscience at all. Thelnhabu 
tants of Bignic still remember the 
story of an unfortunate Danish brig, 
which these demons seized under the 
pretext of a dozen of English china 
plates being very innocently on board ; 
but at that time people were not so 
particular, or rather were too much so. 

Thanks to the honesty of their pro- 
ceedings, the LegoiTs were enabled, 
after a few months, to buy out the ship- 
owner of St. Brieuc, and tlicn plunder 
on their own account. 

In the meantime the little Logoff 
(his name was Joseph) grew up under 
ilu^ care of his inotlu'r, a pious, simple, 
and good-licartt;d woman, who roared 
her son in the fear of God and the 
practices of religion ; on the other 
hand, the curate of Bignic, who had 
taken a greafi' fancy to floseph, for liis 
mild and good disposition, was fond 
of bringing him to his parsonage, and 
diwelopiiig the natural learning he had 
discovered in him; thus the joung 
Logoff became the pride of his village, 
lie know not only how to read, write, 
and calculate, but had also picked up 
a little Latin, cultiva|;cd literature, 
and even occupied liintself with theo- 
logy. lie sang in the choir, and it 
was reported, at Bignic, that he was no 
stranger to the line things which the 
reverend curate expounded on 8un- 
<lays from the pul[)it. llis mother’s 
desire was, that he should enter the 
( Jhurch — she even hinted it to her hus- 
band ; but old Logoff, who, although 
a Breton, had at all times shown Vul- 
tarian tendencies, positively declared 
that he wouhl have no black-coat in 
bis family. The good woman was, 
therefore, compelled to abandon the 
fondest of her ambitions. 

In 1H12, old Legoff saw his family 
increased by a fifth son ; the child was 
christened Hubert, and Master Pirate 
invited to his table the best sailors of 
his crew to celebrate this happy event. 

The poor mother scarcely enjoyed 
this lust blessing of rrovidence. 
Shortly after the birth of Hubert, she 
fell dangerously ill, and having drag- 
ged on a lingering life for some months, 
she breathed her last in the arms of 
Joseph, who was the only one at home 
to assist her in her last moments. 
During the absence of his father and 
brothers, Joseph took care of the 
liouse, and watched, with ciu'e and ten- 
derness, over the childhood of the 
newcomer. 


At last, in 1816, old Legoff and his 
two sons, Cliristophe and Jerome, re- 
solved to peacefulljr enjoy the fruits of 
their plunder. With the fortune they 
had realised, they purchased the Coat 
D’Or, and there retired with Joseph, 
little Hubert, and 60,000 francs a- 
year. Since the rout of the French 
army in Russia, no news had been 
heard of Jcai# the eldest of the fa- 
mily, and they had every reason to 
believe that he had perished in that 
awful disaster.^ The Liigoffs consoled 
themselves by looking at tlie last-born, 
who grew visibly ; but scarcely had 
these good people enjoyed .their hap- 
piness two years, when a dreadful iiiis- 
forlune befell them. 

The old jirivatcer was fond of little 
excursions at sea, with his youngest 
son. One day that the boat sailed to 
the open sen, a liirious stonn rose, anJl 
ever since, nothing was heard cither 
of the ikthcr or of the son — both were 
swallowed by the waves, 

You may imagine tlic despair of the 
three brothers. Nothing could dejiict 
tlni grief of Joseph, who, having 
brought up his young brother, lookoil 
upon him almost as his child; but 
Heaven reserved for lliem a consola- 
tion. A short time after, they were 
all thretj seated before the door of 
their dwelling, and conversing sadly 
over their recent misfortune. A poor 
wreteh approached them, badly cloth- 
ed, almost barefooted, and leaning on 
a stick ; a thick beard concealed lialf 
Ills face. Though still young, he 
seemed to bend beneath the weight of 
years. The three brothers at first mis- 
took him for a beggar, and Joseph 
was about to offer him alms. The poor 
man, however, after conteinphiting 
them in silence, said, in a broken 
tone — ^ • 

Is it possible that you don’t re- 
cognise me?” 

At these words six arms were thrown 
open to receive him. This was Jean 
returning from the farthest cornei\ of 
Russia, where he had been kept pri- 
soner. They at once told him what 
had happened in his absence ; the joy 
of his return was, therefore, mingled 
with bittcrncbs. 

Thus wore our four brothers col- 
lected under tho one roof— rich ami 
happy, having but to enjoy the for. 
tnuc which they owed to England 
alone. Born and reared in misery ; 
once humble owners of a little cot- 
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tage, now possessors of an old manor- 
liouse, lords of its domains, and kings 
of the coast along which they had 
once gatlun’Cfl seaweed and east their 
nets. Nevertheless, weariness soon 
overtook them ; and their fireside be- 
came as unhappy as it had formorlv 
been poor. 

Like branches torn from the parent 
tree, Christophe, Jcroflie, and dosepli 
never recovered froi<L'-the niisibrtune 
which at once carriijd away the stem 
and the otFshoot of iliJ funiily. That 
sombre dwelling, no loader chcerofl by 
the green old age of tl® father, or the 
meiTv youth of the last-born, liecarne 
as silent and desolate as the grave. 
Their home in losing little Hubert had 
lost the ordy charm it. possi;sscd. The 
three brothers loved that chi Id — above 
all, Joseph cherished him with an nn- 
common atlection. 1 1 u bort' was their 
toy — their amusement, as w(;ll as tlnur 
hope, llatlier disinclined to marry, 
devoted to celibacy by reason as mniih 
as by taste, they had all tlii’ce placed 
on that fair head the future of th(*ir 
dynasty ; to him tlu?y left the care of 
transmitting their name to ]>ostcvTtv-. 
What fine projects had they not ibnn- 
ed round his cradle! — wluit sweet 
dreams had they not caressed I Tn the 
evenings, by the liro-light, the little 
darling olimbod upon thcj knee's of llio 
old pirate, or went gently to .sl(*ep in 
the arms of Joseph ! ^Vhat an educa- 
tion they had planned for him, the 
only heir of his brothers ! What a 
magniticent fortune might he not hope 
to possess — fine projects and sweet 
dreams, blasted ibr ever by a single 
gale, of wind, lie alone, will enter into 
their sorrow who Icncws what an 
abyss of moiivning ami sailiiess the 
emptiness of a cradle causes in a 
home — he wfco has w'cpt over one of 
these cold and silent nests, once so full 
of joy, sportiveness, and rosy smiles. 
The unexpected return of Joan 
brightened for a time their darkciu-d 
horizon. All was at first but a scene 
of exultation and delight. Jean felt 
.a joyful surprise in fimling a ea.stlc for 
his home, instead of the poor cottage 
he had left; and nothing could exceed 
the hfippincss of the tlii^ee brothers to 
see once more tlu» oldest of tliu family, 
whom they had thought dead. I'inic 
was pleasantly whiled away by mar- 
vellous tales and fraternal causeries. 
Christophe and Jerome narrated their 
‘ exploits in the terrible war they had 


waged against English trade, Jean 
told of his campaigns, and the sad 
story of the various calamities which 
had filled np the years of his absence, 
lie spoke of his marriage with the vU 
mnditre of his regiment, and the poor 
soldier’s eyes filli'd with tears when 
lie described to them her beauty and 
courage. Ifo told of her death, fight- 
ing beside him at the dreadful passage 
of the Ijerc^ina. How his ht*art swelled 
when speaking of his litth^ Tjouis, the 
only ofisjiring (»f their marriage, who 
was lost midst the disa^'^tevs ol’that re- 
treat, o-nd wlio, Jean had dreamed, 
might yet be preserved to fight for 
France against his most hated foes, 
the English. 

At this narration the throe brothers 
could scavf'cly restrain tluur emolion, 
nor did flosi'pli fail to assign such mis- 
Ibrl linos to a mirsc from heaven on 
their ill-goUcn wealth. 

"Mbit lost! — how lost?” asked 
Christophe. 

“ Little, do you know the dangers 
of that retreat. No sooner had my 
j)oor Fanehctte been killed, than I fell 
Avoundod by her side ; taken prisoner 
by tluKO devils of UussJaiis, I was sent 
eiiaincd to Siberia, mid I have never 
sime lieavd of my jioor little Ijouis.” 

J()se])h listened to them, tor he was 
the only one who had nothing to re- 
lalo : liowever, faithful to his moral- 
izing nature, he lost not the oppor- 
tunity of jiointing out to them the 
necessity of union and concord; and 
showed tliem th.at their only consola- 
tion lay in Ihi'ir love of each other. 

fStriick by the, truth of his observa- 
tion, the brothers, for once, paid every 
due attention to what he said. In 
fact, all went on smoothly for some 
inonihs. 

Jerome and Christophe were two 
vt*al sailors, and Jean a true soldier; 
all iJiree good companions — all having 
the same sympathies and political 
opinions. However, brought up to 
work, possessing active dispositions, 
and aoeuw^iomcd from their earliest 
youth to the hazards of a perilous life, 
young and full of vigour, they soon 
Iblt that weariness which inactivity 
tmgenders in strong ntiturcs. They 
were honest, good-hearted, but rough 
and coarse-mannered ; incapable of 
replacing the activity of the body by 
that of the mind, long wore their days 
and long their evenings. Their curio- 
sity once satisfied, they knew not what 
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tu do with ihcmsolvos, nor could tlicy 
im.'iginc how fo shorten I lie lingering 
liourn. 

JJigiiic was rather a ])Oor vilI<Mg<*, 
and olle.red them no resonreo ; St. 
Brienc had no attractions ; and being 
people of iKMtlier tasU* nor imagi- 
nation, they knew how to employ 
neither their wealth nor their time. 
Their desires were still as limitcal 
and simple as when they inhabit(‘d 
their cottage. Their meals were 
scarcely more sumptuous tJian for- 
merly ; damask and plate were per- 
fectly unknowji on their table. The 
elegance of their attire corres])onded 
with the luxury of their service : tlicy 
wore more jackets than coats, and 
more sw/Ws than ‘bools. As to the 
rjistlc, it was Irightlnlly dilapidated. 

' IJ noccupied for a spaci* of mon* tlian 
twenty years, its walls were stained by 
the damp, the ceilings were cracked, 
and the surbases eaten away by (he 
rats. All the ehimiu'ys smoked, and 
not a silgle door or wiiulovv elos^«l 
pioporly.' 

'file LegotTs, wIkui euuiing to settle 
them <01 VI is there, took care not to 
change in tluj least so eliarming au 
abode: (boy scarcely dared to leplace, 
by oiled paper, the ]i<mu<*s wlii<‘li w’ere 
wanting in every window. The most 
nece.ssary jiieees of furniture were*, 
strewn here .and there, in vast and 
cold apartments witli cartlieu Jlours. 
rlosepli, who had retim'd tastes, and 
in a high degree the sense of order 
and harmony, of w'hieh liis lirothors 
were completely desLiLnt(‘, had endea- 
voured to give the house a more <h;- j 
cent apjioarance ; but being roughly 
warned to keep his advice to Iiimself, 
he complied witlumt a murmur, and ' 
with his usual resignation: not that 
these good people were misers, far 
otherwise, but, born in poverty, they 
wauted-tliat s(*nse which may be. term- 
ed the “ sense of fortune.” I'he only 
tribute they paid to the wonted os- 
tentation of parvenus, w'as their huvr 
ing half a dozen of servants, whose 
sole employment was to rob and plun- 
der their masters on the most im- 
proved principle. 

The total want of occupation buried 
the three brothers in emmi, and evnui 
naturally drove them into the path of' 

V ulgar amusements : they set tlmmsel ves^ 
to drink, smoke, and play at cards.*' 
The castle became a sort of tavern — a 
gathering point for all the bad charac- 


ters of the country. Christophe and 
♦ferome collected all the old sailors of 
iheir eri'w, and dean veeruifed all 
the vkau: ip'ognarfls he could dis- 
cover for twenty miles round. Every 
day you might see at the Coat D’Or, 
the army and the jiavy fraternizing 
'rlas.'j in lia 7 )d ; hut their fraternitv 
wms of sliort duration ; for, jis al- 
ways hap])ens among idle people, 
disunion glided between the two sail- 
ors and the soldier. Alt.hough Jean 
had returned from liis eampaigns in a 
miserable state, yet he had, from the 
very lirsi, assumed the airs of a hero 
and a conrjneror : talkative, a boaster, 
pur excellevve, he alieeted line lan- 
guage and manners, deeidy imbued 
with the feeling of his own importance; 
nor was it long before he fatigued liis 
two brothm’s by liis assumptions of 
superiority. From bis own story, ho 
had lived on terms of intimacy wifli 
the emperor, wdio could not do with- 
out liim, ami look his advice in every 
dillienlty. Von may aild to such im- 
pudence, that he was often too ready 
Lo expre.ss to his brothers how little he 
est<*emed the profession which had 
enriched them; nor did lie refrain 
from giving them to understand that, 
afU'V all, they were, nothing else than 
pirate.s and robbers, 

Jerome and ( hristopho began say- 
ing to (ueli oihi-r that their eldest 
brotiar aliiiM'd ratlier loo inne.li their 
eivduiily ; and at last they beeame 
iudiiinant to see him setting himself 
up as a gn'at lord in that ca'^tle where 
he had had merely the trouble to en- 
ter without clothes or shoes. One 
line day the war broke, out : Jean did 
not exactly .sny to the jurat e.s that 
.they were, inlsevefints, wdio twenty 
time.s over merited the rope or 
the galleys ; nor did Ohvistophe and 
Jeroino exactly say to the soldier that 
he was but a barelegged rascal, who 
should beg his broad h:ul not his bro- 
thers taken care to cam wuuilth for 
liim. 

'J’hcse reeiproeal couiplimenls were 
always conllucd to debates, held under 
tlie pretext of deciding which of the 
two was superior, the army or the 
navy; and which wa.s to yield the 
.way* the Hag or the colours. So much 
passion was displayed in the argument, 
that you might have imagined, on one 
side, Jean Bart or Duguay Trouin, 
and on the^ other, Turenno or Lc 
Grand Conde, claiming the honour of 
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havmjg saved Franeo. Oliristoplic and 
Jerome boasted of all the exploits 
of the French navy, and reproached 
Jean with all the disasters which had 
caused the downfall .of the empire. 
Then Jean would take, on his own 
account, all the victories of the em- 
peror, and charge his brothers with 
•all the defeats that France had expe- 
rienced at sea. You may easily ima- 
gine the exchange of civilities, which 
such arguments were likely to cause 
between folks^ who handled the tongue 
with as much gentleness as long ago 
they exercised, when using their car- 
bines or boarding-pikes ; specially 
when arrayed : Christophe and Jerome 
with all the old pirates, and Jban with 
the wreck of lu Grande Arurtee^ tlieir 
discussions, heated by wine, brandy, 
and. smoke, gave rise to combats truly 
isomeric. These stormy sittings al- 
ways began by a tender fraternity ; 
they would at first give toasts to the 
glory of the emperor, ^nd the ruin of 
England ; they embraced each other, 
and drained their flowing glasses ; but 
a single word was suflicient to destroy 
this tender harmony. This single 
word thrown into the conversatijii, as 
a spark in a magazine, the rival pas- 
sions took Are, blew up, and, drunk- 
enness aiding, became tempests, which 
drowned, by times, thb voice of the 
ocean. The sailors tvould beat the 
soldiers at Waterloo, and the soldiers 
would beat the sailors at Aboukir. 
On both sides they shouted, broke 
glasses, and, from time to time, threw 
empty bottles at each other’s heads, 
until conquerors and conaucred rolled 
dead drunk under the table. 

Meanwhile Joseph lived in this den, 
as an angel in the dwelling of the 
damned. To see him seated by the 
fire, with his fair hair and sweet face, 
in sad and thoughtful attitude, while 
his brothers, at a table loaded with 

C lasses and bottles, gambled and 
rank, swore and smoked, you would 
have thought him, iq truth, an angel 
of Albert Durer’s in a Kermesse of 
Teniers, contemplating with a melan- 
choly pity the turbulent joy of the 
drinkers.' 'Lnagine a hind in a wolf’s 
den, a dove in a nest of vultures. 
Moreover, he assisted at these scenes 
of debauchery only to interfere be- 
tween the contending parties, when 
drunkenness was at its height, and 
they commenced flinging insults and 
decanters at one anomer's lieads. 


Sometimes he sttcceede4l,Jn calming 
their passions, but oftener he was a 
victim. Happy, when they content- 
ed themselves with forcing him to swal- 
low some glasses of rum, or pushing 
him by the shoulders, sent him to 
bed. Only for these -bventsi, which 
would have been burlesque but for 
the scenes with which they were accom- 
panied, the life of Joseph flowed along, 
full of calmness and thoughtfulness, 
lie had settled for liimsmf, in the 
highest part of the tower, a nest, 
whence he saw and heard nothing hut 
the waves. There nothing breathed 
of luxury or elegance, hut all re- 
vealed his graceful and poetic disposi- 
tion. The walls were hidden by gljiss- 
cases of butterflies and insects, and 
shelves laden with books, minerals, 
dry plants, and shells. Over his bed 
hung an ivory crucifix, and a little 
font surmounted by a palm branch ; 
close by, a violoncello slept peaceably 
in its black w^ooden case. A table, 
covered with del[)li palettes, occupied 
the middle of the room. All the fur- 
niture was of umlnut-wood, but neat 
and shining; an Indian mat spriuul 
over the floor its fine surface ; \ihe 
centre of the ceiling supplied by a 
plate of glass, over which the sea- 
gulls often skimmed with their light 
wings, left to view the celestial vault 
— now blue, now veiled by clouds. 
It was in this liumblo retreat that 
Joseph passed his days, divided be- 
tween study, the fine arts, and pious 
exercises, lie loved poetry, and com- 
posed, in the dialect of Brittany, sacred 
poems — sweet perfumes, which ho 
confided to the wild sea-wind alone. 
11% played the violoncello with gi’cat 
feeling, and painted with exquisifo 
taste the flowers which he reared him- 
self. Divine lovo sufficed to all tlic 
desires of his heart, and towards 
heaven rcascendcd all the treasures of 
tenderness with which it had endowed 
him. Never had any desire troubled 
the peaceable course of his thoughts—. 
never had any deceitful illusion dis- 
turbed the brightness of his looks. 
All his dreams were of God, and flew 
to God ; he never failed to attend on 
Sundays botli mass and vespers at 
Bignic. ' He was worshipped in the 
village and its environs— the very re- 
verse of his brothers, whom no one 
liked on account of their fortune, 
which was a source of general envy, 
and the origin of which, according to 
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some* did more credit to tlieir courage 
than to their honesty. Joseph him- 
self, on this subject, was not without 
Ills scruples, and they carried him so 
far as to consult the priest at Bignic, 
to know whether he could, without 
ofTcnding God, accept the share of the 
booty which 'fell to him from his 
father, adding, that he would rather 
renounce it, and live peaceably by his 
own labour, than expose himself to 
the displeasure of his Divine Master. 
This he would surely have done, had 
not the old pastor dissuaded him from 
it, exhorting him, however, to sanctify 
his inheritance by alms-doing, and 
render to the poor what his father had 
taken from the rich. 

Joseph had not waited for the ad- 
vice of the good father to do so, 
for the pour blessed him for his chari- 
ties. On the spot where stood the 
<!ottage in which ho was born, he had 
built a little chapel, where masses 
were oiTered regularly, every Ynonth, 
for the repose of his fatlier’s soul. He 
had also established at Bignicaschool, 
and an hospital containing tea beds 
for invalid sailors and poor fishermen. 
Well may it be thought that so holy 
a life drew upon him, at home, endless 
sarcasms, especially on the part of Jean, 
who, in his proper capacity of cx-cor- 
])oral oHa Grawlo ArmeCf boasted that 
he believiul neither in God nor the 
devil. After a time, his iri^Ii^us 
tendencies having proselytized Jerane 
and Christophe, Joseph became a butt 
for all the soldiers’ and sailors* jokes, 
which the throe brothers could imagine, 
'^I’liey knew, for instance, no greater 
pleasure than to make him lose mass, 
or ^sing before him some song that 
was not exactly a psalm, or else to ob- 
lige him, by some stratagem more or 
less ingenious, to eat meat on a Friday. 
Thus they took revenge on him for his 
superiority, the influence of which 
they felt, but would neither yield to 
nor acknowledge ; nevertheless they 
loved him, and i^oulcl not allow a 
single hair of his head to be harmed ; 
still they were, unconsciously, jealous 
of his not feeling the same lassitude aa 
they did. Above all, nothing vexed 
them more than to find him book in 
hand; Jean would then call him a 
hypocrite, and the two others a pedant 
and a bigot. One day they took ad- 
* vantage of his absence to .enter his 
room, with the intention of burning 
all his books ; but when they rccog? 


niscd, hanging as a relic over the 
head of Josepn's bed, the last dress 
which their mother had worn, these 
savages were seized with a religious 
respect, and retired disconcerted with- 
out daring to eifect their purpose. 
Joseph bore with angelic patience all 
the affronts which his brothers heaped 
upon him. His greatest sorrow waa 
to be no more able to entertain at the 
castle the old curate of Blgnic, whom 
be loved aud venerated ; he had been 
obliged to renounce the happiness of 
receiving him, fearing to expose hhn 
to the railleries which the redoubted 
corporal wouldnothavc spared, Menu- 
lime disorder daily increased: Jean, 
Christophe, and Jerome had gone so 
far as to lose all reserve and com- 
mand over themselves; the Coat 
D’Or was the very pu*turc of a coun- 
try inn on a fair day; it merely 
wanted a sign hanging at the door. 
They kept open house, and used to get 
drunk from night to morning — even 
sometimes from morning to night. 
The best part of the family income 
was spent in wine and liiiueurs of 
every description; tluiy also played 
high, so that this holy place was both 
an inn and a gambling-house. The 
servants imitated their masters, and 
the kitcluin had its saturnalias as well 
as ancient Home. In short, after 
some months the place wjis no longer 
bearable, and Joseph, having several 
times attempted, and always in vain, 
to bring back his brothers to a beilcr 
course of life, began to think seriously 
of retiring from thjit hell, and of going 
to live in the neighbouring village ; 
however, before taking a step .which 
could not fail to compromise his bro- 
thers, and bring on them the contempt 
of all honest men, he wished to try a 
last effort, and endeavoured once more 
to recall these unfortunate men to 
better feelings. First he went to see 
the curate of Bignic, and having con- 
sulted him on the miseries of his home, . 
returned with a remedy which it only 
remained to beseech his brothers 
to apply to the redemption of their 
souls. 

He hesitated for a long time ; he 
knew beforehand what a rebuff he was 
sure to meet, how many antipathies he 
should have to combat. Still it was 
the only remedy for so many evils, the 
only chance of salvation for those 
strayed sheep. But how was he to 
win them to his opinions?— by what 
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spell could be overcome these wbol- 
lious spirits and soften their hardened 
’hearts V At last he tlionght the pro- 
pitious moment had arrived. It was 
an autumn evening: all four were 
seated round a che^irful lire; Jos<mh 
•was silent and dreamy as usual ; the 
three others pale, unwell, and not a 
little ashamed of an abominable de- 
bauch in which they had indulged the 
day before : they had been put to bed 
dead drunk ; and though their consti- 
tutions were of steel, and their faces 
long accustoinc<l to redden but from 
the efliects of intoxication, tluy felt 
most uncomfortable. When Joseph 
turned towards thorn his sweet and 
brilliant eye, the colour rose to their 
checks ; he then rightly thought that 
it was time now, or never, to risk his 
f>roposal. Having prayed God to a.'?- 
sist and inspire him, at the moment 
when Christophe, Jerome, Jean 

shook the ashes from their and 

prepared themselves to go to l^d, on 
the 15th of October, 1818, at ninth 
hour of the evening, Joseph b^n his 
discourse, and witli a voice which he 
endeavoured to render firm and per- 
suasive, spoke thus : — 

“ Brothers, wc lead a tniscrabl(5 life 
^miserable before God and miserable 
before men I What would our sainted 
mother say were she still amongst 
118 ? — what must be her grief if* from 
heaven she look down upon her sous?'* 
At such an opening they stood both 
silent and confounded, for wliatever 
might be their faults, they remem- 
bered their mother with sentiments of 
profound love and veneration. Jean 
was about to reply by some impiety, 
but Cliristophc forestalled him, and 
said in. a hasty tone — 

“Jc^n, lyspcct your mother; she 
was far before us all.” 

“Brothers, it is chiefly by our ac- 
tions that we should honour her 
memory,'” replied Josciih, •with more 
confidence. “Alas! if God restored 
her, could she rccogniso those chil- 
dren whom she i eared in the strict 
observance of all the duties of reli- 
gion ? * Jerome, is this you ?’ would 
she say, in that s^.eet voice, the har- 
mony of which 6tiU vibrates in our 
hearts. * Is it you, my beloved 
Christophe ? — and you, Jean, my first- 
born, the child of my election ? Can 
these be my four sons? — they who 
promised to become the pride and 
consolation of my old age?* ” 


'Jean bit his red 'miuitaohcs ; Je- 
rome and Christophe turned aside to 
•wipe the tears from tlieir eyes. 1'hcro 
was yet some good feeling in them ; 
however, we must admit lliat being 
still under the influence of their late 
debauch, they marvellously dis- 
posed to tears and repentance. 

“It is but too true,” said Chris, 
topho ; we live like scoundrels ; *twas 
that gipsy of a Jean who infected 
us ivith the vagabond habits of the 
camp.” 

“Halt there!” f^ed Jean. “In 
the service we were remarked — the em- 
peror, my wife, and I — for our tempe- 
3’aiice; *twas Jerome, 'twas Christophe, 
who tainted me with the abominable 
manners of a seafaring life.” 

“ Have we, then, descended so 
low,” cried Joseph, interrnj)iiiig them, 

“ as to accuse each other of being the 
cause of our vices aivJ irregularities? 
There ws a tipie when wc lived uultod, 
like simple and contented childn'ii of 
a good God : we were poor, but work 
employed our days, and we went to 
rest each evening with joyous hearts 
mid peaceful consciences.” 

Kneonraged by the silence of the 
assembly, Joseph drew an energetic 
and faithful picture of the Coat H’Or, 
ever since the death of their father, 
lie sounded the abyss into which they 
had fallen, and unveiled the jTdturc 
which awaited them if they poisilited 
in their evil course of life. Ho 

E rodicted the shame and ruin of their 
ousc ; and whilst he expressed him- 
self with a painful conviction, Chris- 
tophe and Jerome listened with hu- 
mility ; nor did Jean even endeavour 
to hide his emotion. All three belield 
with awe the degradation at which 
they had arrived. When Joseph found 
himself master of his auditory, when he 
felt these three men as so many grains 
of sand in his hand, he advanced with 
a more certain and confident step to- 
wards the real object of his discourse. 

“Brothers,** puuaucd he, “we have 
not fallen so low that it is not in the 
power of God to raise us up again ; 

I for there is no abyss, whence the grace 
; of the Lord will not draw the sinners, 

I who tend towards him their beseech- 
ing hands.” 

“What do you expect of us?** re- 
joined Christophe, sadly, “vainly 
should wo stretch out our arms, none 
of us are learned like you, and lassi- " 
tude devours and destroys us.” 
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I am not learned, Christophe I*' 
replied Joseph. “ More than once 
have I been attacked by the evil which 
t)verpowcrs aind consiumss you ; 1 have 
deeply rejected upon it; the cause 
of our misfortunes, brothers, is the 
want of some serious duty, to bind 
us to life ; it^ is loneliness, it is 
egotism ; it is, in a word, because we 
have Jio family. A family is like a 
sacred and eternal tree, whose trunk 
nourishes the boughs, and whose 
boughs, in their turn, carry life to the 
offshoots, which are at a period to re- 
store the saj) they have received. Are 
wc not, ourselves, branches torn from 
the parent stem, without roots in the 
past — without heirs fur the future? 
U''e cling to nothing, nothing clings to 
us 1 wc live by ourselves, and f<ir onr- 
s(*lves alone — wretched life, of which 
wc (!arry the burden I Tell me — tell 
me, my fricnrls, in your hours of 
weariness and dis<Just, have you never 
tlreamt of ii calm, of an hoiuist home? 
Tell mo, brotliers, it* in the delirium 
of yonr stormy life, you never turned 
towards holy pleasures, and morr 3 real 
enjoyments ? Do you not remember, 
CMmstophc, and you also Jerome, tlio 
lime wlnm our young brother filled our 
hearts with gladness, by tlie tender- 
ness of his joyous youth V • lie was 
more our cliild than our bj-othcr. 3 le- 
call to your miml tlie cheerfulness 
which he lent to all around him. Hear 
yc not still tlie fresli laughter of his 
merry voice? See ye. not his smiling 
lips and caressing arms ? Jn the even- 
ing, what delight we took in hushing 
him to sleep on our knees I How wo 
disputed his caresses, and his fair head 
to kiss. How luippv would .lean have 
beojitotakelninirihis arms, and feel his 
rosy fingers pulling his long mustaches. ” 

“ What is the good of awaking such 
remembrances ?’* said Christophe ; 

Hubert is dead ; the sea robbed him 
from ns, never to restore him.” 

“ God could restore him, brothers, 
said J oseph, energetical ly . “ True it is, j 
that we have too many reasons to fear ^ 
that lie is dead — but does not Joan ’ 
still hope some joyful day may restore 
him his lost Louis ?” > 

Would to heaven such happiness 
was in store for me uttered Jean, no 
longer capable of restraining his tears. 

“ Many a time,'’ continued Joseph, 
“have I seen in my dreams a woman^ 
angelic creature I — seated at our fire- 
side, and receiving &om him had 


chosen her, the sweet name of wife. 
The throe others, affectionate and re- 
spectful, called her their sister. She 
entered, calm and serious, bestowing 
upon 118 all the sweets of domestic bap- 
. pmess. She had, at the same .time, 
that ])rudonce which directs, that good- 
ness which encourages, that reason 
which convinces, that amenity whh.'h 
persuades — her presence alone embel- 
lished our dwelling — her voice ap- 
peased our passions, recalled exiled 
order, and tightened the bonds of our 
sympathies. Kiichaiiting dream! in 
which young children gathered round 
the hearth, and our mother — heavenly 
angel ! — ble.ssed the terrestrial angel 
whohad brought upon us such felicity !’* 
Then Joseph wont on depicting, 
under their poetic and actual light,. ml 
the salutary iiitUicnces which the pre- 
sence of a wife ■should exert at the* 
Coat D ’Or. H c ei nploy cd all the per- 
suasion heaven had given him, to prove 
to his brothers how necessary it was 
that one of them should marry; cither 
Jean, CJliristophc, or Jerome, for Jo- 
seph tacitly left himself out of the 
cpicstioii. ilore chaste than his clmsle 
prototype of patriarchial times, he had 
never gazed upon female, save his 
mother ; liis learning, Iiis piety, his 
extreme youtli, his delicate boaltli, and 
his bashful and retiring character, dis- 
jiensed him so naturally from entering 
the lists he had opened to his brothers, 
that it never came into his mind to cx- 
]»laiu or defend himself on that point, 
'j’lsc arguments of Joseph unrolled 
lieforc the three brothers a series of 
ideas which they had never dreij-mt of 
hitherto. Jerome and Christophe 
were, by nature, so little inclined to- 
wards marrying, that they nevxn* gave 
themselves the trouble of lliinking of 
it. From astonishment they passed to 
reflection ; the poetical afguincnts by 
the aid of which .foseph had deve- 
loped his proposition, had but slightly 
f moved these men ; hut tlie perspective 
; of real and positive ^ood had seized 
1 upon them from the first. To sjieak 
candidly, they were weary and not a 
littlo ashamed of their course of life ; 
thtyr reciprocally accused each other, 
and asked no better than to change it; 
so that the lecture of their youngest 
brother awoke in them more sym- 
pathies than might have been reason- 
ably expected. Christophe and Je- 
rome imagined that the presence of 
a woman in the house would, in some 
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measarC; restrain Jean; and Jeau^ for advancedi^ tlie three brothers bkintly 
his part* knew by experience that a mov«ed an adjournment* and^. retired 
wifb would bridle the excesses of Jc- each to his own chambm- leaving 

rome and Christophe. Joseph* who Josejdi under the thundei^lt which 

had reckoned on warm opposition, saw he himself had drawn upon his head, 
with no little surprise* how favourably . From that day the three Legoifs 
the proposition was received by his did not give him a moment’s peace ; 

brothers. ' and vainly did he urge his tastes, his 

The corporal was the drst who broke habits, lifs retiring nature* bis vows of 

silence. ^'Joseph is right,** said he ; chastity, and the weakness of his con- 

'*no doubt, if one of you took a good stitution. Christophe, Jerome* and 

and clever wife, who would mind the Jean showed themselves , merciless, 

housekeeping, things would not go on After having pressed and harassed 

so badly; our servants have converted him unceasingly* they appealed to his 

the Coat D’Or into a nest of thieves — better nature ; they hinted that lib ’ 

we are plundered as on the high- held their salvation "in his hands, and 

way.** that henceforth he would Lave to 

‘^Besides,** add^ Jerome, don’t answer foR it before God and man. 
forget, that when we Income old and They at last had recourse to liis vanity ; 
sickly* we will be mighty glad to find for like the invisible fluid which heats 
by our bedside a little woman nursing the world, and is everywhere present, 
us, and making tisanne for us.** ^ from ice to flint* vanity insinuates itself 

“And then wouldn't it be nice,** into hearts apparently the least accessi- 
said Christophe, “to see a woman blctoit. They pointed out to him that 
tripping about the house like a mouse, by education, as much as by manner* 
Afterwards come the young ones, and, he was the only one of the family who 
as Joseph says, they always amuse and could aspire to a marriage with honor- 
enlivon a home." able aim, suited toN^cir condition. 

“None know that better than I do,** Driven to extremities, Joscjih con- 

said Jean* “but the strongest argu- suited the curate of Bignie* who read 

nient is : if no Wr spring up* at the to him private lectures* and enjoined 

death of the last survivor* our fortune him, in God's name, to sacrifice liimsclf 

falls to the state;" for the dakc of his brothers. Hence- 

“ That is true,” exclaimed; together, forward Joseph no longer hesitated, ^ 

Christophe and Jerome* astounded. In order to save them, he plunged, aV/ 
“Decidedly,” returned Jean, ^*that new Curtius, into the abyss of inar-^ 
Joseph has had a firstratc idea. Aft^r ringc, which he had imprudently 
all, believe me, a female in the house <^ned at his own feet, 
is always good^Jr something — shogoefCV ^jTbere was in the environs of Bignie 
to and fro, and attends to every thing. *’* Mademoiselle Maximo llosancol't, 

“ She mcnduk^the linen,*' said Chri’^.f'"^ on the produce of her farni, 

tophe. ' ^ ,r''' t she dwelt isolated and alone, 

“And she gives heirs,” said Jeriimc, , whnout parents or friends. She was 

rubbing his hadds. ^ ' atf austere an& pious woman* in her 

^'It’s all settled," exclaimed the thirty -second year; she possessed^ 
corporal. ^ ^ some money, and had formerly some 

“ Ay, settled,” repffed the two pretensions to beauty. It is not now 
sailors. uncommon to find in Brittany, well- 

,1 ean arose in a solemn manner* and born females* who retire on their own 
addressing himself to Joseph* who farms* and prefer to die old maids 
trembled in silence, and feared only rather than misally their heart and 
that the three bi'othcrs would all wish mind. Mademoiselle Maxime went 
to marry. ^ every Sunday to hear mass at Bignie. 

“It’s all arranged,** said he to the Of course Joseph had at last remarked 
latter ; “ you must be married in a her ; she was the only woman he had 
month r* ever remarked during his whole life, 

“ I give my consent*** said Chris- and besides she bad so good a fame for 
tophe. ^ ^ piety and charity* that when the choice 

'<* And I my blessing,** said Jerome, of a wife ^me upon the Made- 
On hearing this, poor Joseph, be- moiselle KosancoSt naturally presented 
came os pale as death; he wished to Itersclf to the mind of our hero. It 
explain, but as the evening was fur had been agreed at the Coivt D’Or that 
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tlie victim should bo loft the full and 
free choice of the instrument of his . 
tortures.^ Joseph having mentioned 
Mademoiselle Rosancoet^ they all four 
went to ask her in marriage. Jean 
was, the spokesman; but seeing that 
he ifbcaine confused his- sgecch^ 
Jerome interrupted hkh^ and simply 
related the object^f their visit, whilst 
Joseph, red as a poppy, knew not to 
which saint to recommend himself. 
Jerome spoke like a true sailor. Ma- 
demoiselle Kosancoet mingled with her 
religious ideiw those of generosity and . 
seli-denial. She had heard of the 
XiCgoils in general, but iu particular 
of Joseph. The strangeness of the 
proposal did not startle hoy ; but it is 
also right to say that tile curate of 
liignic had alreiuly seen to that mat- 
ter, and, a few days before, had a long ' 
conversation on the subject with the , 
most pious and docile of liis Hock. In 
short, Madeinoiscllc Rosancoet having 
listened to Jcroiiio, gave her hand to 
Joseph, and consented to quit her Hiriii 
and go live at the Coat D’Or. A day 
was Tixed on the spot ibr the signing 
of the contnUi* and Joseph, when re- 
tiring, dared to kiss tlie tlnger-ends of 
his betrothed. On the way homo Jean 
lavished on Joseph cueouragoment 
and consolation. 

I low do you like her ?’* said Je- 
rome to Christo phc. 

‘'And you?” asked Christopho of 
Jerome. 

“ Anything but young, sacre hleu /” 

“Anything but handsome, milln 
foHuerres,'* 

“It’s a disabled old frigate,” said 

the one. 

“ An old brig stranded on the shores 
of eternity,” said the other. 

“ Our friend has made a nice 
choice,” 

“ Qite le dmhle t'empojrte ex- 
claimed Christophe, ‘f 
old damsel will bo ^^urs%j1n the 
house.” ' V 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the 
Coat D’Or ; they occupied themselves 
at once in arranging everything in a 
manner worthy to receive the future > 


queen of the castle. The walls were 
whitewashed, the windows were glazed, 
and the tioors underwent repairs ; ^the 
tip-top tailor and the most fashionable 
jeweller of St. Brieuc were called in ; 
the wedding clothes were ordered; 
and Joseph selected for his bride a 
ipagnificent set of real pearls. He 
endeavoured to look sprightly ; he 
neglected his violoncello and his books; 
the nearer the fatal hour approached 
the more young LcgolTbecame melan- 
choly and sad, and he even neglected 
his devotions to wander alone along 
the sands, his brows bent, and his eyes 
wet with tears. Meanwhile the day 
of the signature of the cravat arrived. 
Early iu the morning, Jean, Chris- 
toplie, and Jerome were; on foot ; each 
of them had put on his black dress- 
coat, and their necks were confined in 
the starch of a white cravat ; all tlirccb 
wore a snoci‘ing and rather sarcastic 
mien. 

When it was time to go to IVIadc- 
moisclle Rosancoet 's farm, they called 
Joseph, who had not as yet made his 
appearance; but Joseph answered not. 
They looked for him — no »JosephI 
Must it be related ? At the decisive 
moment his courage failed, and his 
strength betrayed him : he took flight 
in the morning, leaving in his stead 5^ 
a few lines, informing his broUpag 
that ho bad not sufficient cnerg^i^ 
complete the sacrifice. He besoijyjpr 
them to pardon him, and promised 
never again to appear beforo^lknp 
At this news the soldier and tne 
sailors looked at each other with con- 
sternation ; they burst into fits of 
anger and rage. To speak the truth, 
the occurrence was most 
ing ; the troth was plighted; 
than a month this marriage hd^Scen 
the chief topic of conversation tftrougli- 
out the surrounding c(ftintry.^«Th0 
great object was to save the honour of 
the Legoffs and not to injupe the re- 
putation of a Rosancoet. But what 
to do, and how to do it? — ^none of 
theitt could suggest. 

« I know but one way,” cried Jean, 
shaking his head. . 


• The signature du contrat is a formality used in France when a match is agreed 
upon ; previous to the marriage the family of the bride collect at their own house 
the nearest relations and most fiitimate fViends of both parties, when the notaries 
of both families present the marriage settlements to be signed by the contracting 
parties and nearest relations. This ceremony usually takes place with great 
pomp. 
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* " ?” demanded together the 

Other two. 

^Tis that one of you,” replied 
Joan, “ do lake the place of Joseph* 
and marry the damsel. After all, he 
who submits is not so much to . be 
pitied ; she is rather a fine specimen 
of a woman.** 

“ Since she pleases you, why don’t 
you take her ?’* said Cnristophc?; 

‘^AVhy not .Jerome?** answered 
Jean. 

“Why not Christophe?’* replied 
Jerome. 

Why not Jean?’* again exclaimed 
Christophe. 

Every one of them found an excuse. 
,Tean pleaded his former marriage; 
Jerome a sabre-cut; Christophe a gun- 
shot wound. Thus, for nearly an hour, 
they tossed the poor woman from one 
*to the other, like a ball or shuttle- 
cock ; nor was the exoreise unaccom- 
panied with curses against Joseph, 
Meanwhile time Hew ; Mademoiselle 
was waiting. 

“Well,** exclaimed Jean, <4et 


Joseph alone was wanting at the cere- 
mony ; the fugitive had not as yet re- 
} apjieared. 

The day following this great event, 
between seven and eight o’clock in the 
morning, the husband was walj^ing 
alone on the coast, looking ghibmjr 
and preoccupied; he thought that if 
Joseph ever crossed his path, he would 
cut off both his cars. It was only at 
the end of two inoiiihs that Joseph 
dared to return to the Coat T)’()r. 
During that time, spent as an exile in 
the surrounding villages, rfoseph had 
become careworn. On beholding him 
so pale, thin, and delicate, Jcroiue 
consented to spare him, but di'clared 
before his wife that he never could for- 
give him. 

Unfortunately this marriage did not 
bring the happy results which they ex- 
jKicted. Madame Jerome possessed 
none of those qualities which make flu* 
charm of a home; she realised iicutluT 
the poetic dreams of tFosepli, nor the 
expectations of llie three others. She 
reformed the house*, but, made it mihaps. 


chance decide.” 

No sooner said ' than done : each 
wrote his name on a slip of paper, 
which he rolled between his fingers, 
then threw it into Christophe’s cap ; 
the operation finished, the three bro- 
thers crossed their right hands over 
fatal urn, and each bound himself 
oath to submit without mqrmur -to 
the decree of destiny. Jerome having 
his fingers into the cap, which 
Jean held hall' shut, drew, not without 
hesitation, a ball of paper, which he 
tremblingly unrolled ; a cold perspi- 
ration bedewed his face, nor were Jean 
Aju^lig^ristophe much at ease ; but 
wflSjjf a sudden they heard Jerome 
roarli^. a tiger, they burst out laugh- 
ing. They sang and danced like two 
canntbals, round the victim whom fate 
had placed at the disposal of their tender 
mercies. Jerome entertained the secret 
hope that Mademoiselle Tiosancoet 
would not consent to a substitution of 


pier. Joiaii said that nothing was 
changed, save that there was an Owl 
more in the dwelling. Serious, aus- 
tere, stifl^ and even a little peevish, 
like most of those women whose voulh 
has passed in devotion and (ichliucy, 
' she managed her household affairs wiih 
a strictness to which her husband fell 
the first victim. She proscribed the 
]>ipe, and kcj)t the key of the cellar. 
*riic consequence of this was, that Jean, 
Christophe, and even Jerome, deserted 
by degrees the Coat D’Or, and went 
to Bignic, to drink and smoke at ease. 
At first they were cautious enough to 
return liome without betraying the 
manner in which they had spent their 
day ; but they soon forgot themselves, 
and it .so happened, that one evening 
Jerome presented himself before his 
wife in a deplorable state. Madame 
Logoff com plained bitterly, and asked 
if it were thus he kept the promises he 
made when she consented to leave her 


persons ; but matters turned out dif- 
ferently. The rigid old maid was as 
jealous of her reputation as the Legoffs 
of their honour ; she preferred accept- 
ing the liand of Jerome to being ex- 
posed to the ridicule and gossip of the 
neighbourhood. The contmt was 
signed, the banns were published, and, 
soon after, Jerome Legoff and Made- 
moiselle Maximo Rosancoet exchanged 
wedding rings at the foot of the altar. 


retreat and settle at the Coat D’Or. 
Tn spite of all she said, Christophe and 
Jean did not the less persist in their 
former habits; but Jerome, troubled 
by the remonstrances of his wife, still 
less than by the reproaches of his own 
conscience, resolutely devoted himself’ 
to the practice of domestic virtues : he 
at once renounceNl tobacco and wine, 
and was seen assiduously accompany- 
ing Madame Legoff to cnurch. As a 
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consequence, lie became at the end of 
a fowr months the prey of a deep melan- 
choly, which soon brought upon him 
an attack of consiiniplion. He lost 
his appetite, and became, in a short 
time, thin and dry as a red herring: 
he spent his entire day seated by the 
fire in a careworn attitude, and no one 
was able to get a word, or even a look 
from him. The presence of Joseph 
alone awoke him from liis lethargy. 
,lerc»ine had taken such an aversion to 
liim, tliat he could not see him enter 
the room without becoming greatly 
in'iliil<‘d ; and to such a dc'grcc did ho 
carry his dislike that Joseph was 
o])Ugcd to appear no more before him. 

Things were thus, when they heard 
at the Coat D'Or, that an olliccr of 
the English navy had, at St. Erieiic, 
dared to make insulting remarks on the 
origin of the Legolf's fortune. Chris- 
toplie took no time to eoiisider, hchnr- 
j Ie«l lo Si. Bricuc, insulted the English 
r)fliccr, and appointed a place of juoet- 
iii'i, x\t this news, Jerome roused 
himself; a disgust of life inspired 
liim with a de.s[)orate resolution ; — 
without uttering a word, lui fore- 
stalled (Jliristophe by twenty -four 
lionr.s, and, assifJed by two si'conds, 
winged the Englislumiii, who returned 
conipliiiKuit for eoniplimoiit, both fall- 
ing mortally wounded. Jerome was 
carried home on a litter, almost life* 
le.ss. Just before breathing his last ho 
opened his eyes and exclaimed : I 
.<:ofc inanjied instead of Joseph, and! 
got kilhal for Christophe.” 

IJis wife and brotliers wept by bis 
side. After a short silence he held out 
his right hand to Christophe, and said, 
in a faint voice, “ I thank you.’" 

I'licn, stretching his left hand to 
^seph, jyte^d — forgive you.” 

™ ^Thu^j!f||||^ied. They persuaded 
Madame LegolF that her husband, in 
the perturbation of his last moments, 
hud addressed to Joseph what he in- 
tended for Christophe. 

Madame Jerome soon followed her 
husband to the grave. She died iu 
giving birth to a daughter, whom she 
solemnly confided to the care of .Joscpli 
and liis two brothers. At her last 
breath, she expended on the head of 
her child, and on Joseph, all the treji- 
suves of that tenderness she had 
hitherto so carefully repressed. 

There are hearts which reveal them- 
selves only at the last moment, like 
those Persian vases which, alone in 


breaking, shed around the perfumes, 
they contain. She bathed her infant' 
with tears, and covered her with kisses; 
she invoked on her little head the pro- 
tection of the three brothers; her 
words were grave and solemn. About 
to wing its flighty her soul cast a last 
beam over that pale coumenauce, from 
which life was departing. When she 
had breatheil her last, Joseph took tho 
child in his arms and presented her to 
Christophe, who promised to watch 
over her, and to Jean, who swore to 
bestow upon her that fatlicrly aflection 
with which he once cared his Louis. 
A few days after, tho dear orphan was 
christened at Jiignic. Jean, as god- 
father, gave her the name of his pa- 
tron ; but Christophe, at the same 
time, wished her to bear the name of 
tho brig on which tho LcgolTs had 
made their fortune: she was accord^ 
ingly baptized Jeanne Vaillance. 

iVom that time the Coat J)’Or pre- 
scnled a strange and touching spec- 
tacle 5 what neither the prayers of J o- 
scfdi, the marriage of Jerome, nor tho 
remonstrances of Ids wife could aclucve, 
a white Jind rosy little infant did by 
enchantment. ()n the verge of tho 
two graves which had opened before 
their eyes, Jean and Christophe had 
already felt their bad passions totter- 
ing, and dually dying away by the side 
of a cradlti. 

They' abandoned themselves, with- 
out .an effort, to all the playfulness of 
love — they emiil.Mtcd, in tenderness, 
the c.aro of Joseph ; and it wastoucli- 
ing, indeed, to behold the three men 
loaning over tho little dove’s nest, 
watching its first warbling, and tlic 
first fluttering of the dear bird. The 
infant grew, and with her, the alTeo- 
tion of the brothers. She was a fine 
child, lively, petulant, and healthy. 
She sprung up, in the opfiii air, in tho 
bosom of a wild and rugged nature. 
The sunbeam and the sea-wind diirk- 
cnod the fairness of her complexion ; 
her form became slender, her limbs 
nimble ; she became .welte, but hardy 
as the stern of a palm -tree. Jeanne 
was endowed with an intimate superi- 
ority, an instinctive elegance. She 
not only avoided assuming anything of 
tho manners of her uncle the sailor, -or 
lier uncle the soldier, but on the con- 
trary, it was she who adorned them 
with a reflection of her own grace. By 
tho contact of this amiable creature, 
their manners softened, their habits lost 



sonio of their vulgarity, and their lan« 
guage its coarseness. 

She was, at first, to them a loved 
hnd precious plaything ; but insensibly 
a sentiinciit of respect and deference 
mingled with the expression of their 
tenderness. It was most strange 
to see that tenderness at once cre- 
ating in them that “sense of for- 
tunc’* hitherto unknown to them. 
They changed nothing of their simple 
habits ; but, for their niece, they in- 
dulged in all the whims of luxury and 
comfort. 'J'hcy wrapt the child, in 
swaddling clothes that might shame the 
daughter of a king. The better to de- 
corate her apartment, they exhausted 
themselves with foolish inventions and 
extravagant expenses. Paris sent its 
furniture of a tiiste the most recherche, 
and also its richest stuffs. Nothing 
appeared too handsome or too co.stly 
to deck the cage of so charming a bird. 
All was in accordance ; they showered 
diamonds and jewels upon her j lacc, 
silks, velvets, arrived in bales at the 
Coat D’Or. However, discernment 
and h. propcs did not always guide their 
prodigalities ; Joseph endeavoured to 
correct those eccentricities, and more- 
over Jeanne preferred, to the gaudy 
attires which they heaped upon her, 
the muslin dress in which she rambled 
along the coast, with the spray of 
flowery heaths, wreathed in her hair. 

At fifteen, Jeanne was the pridcof the 
Coat I-)’Or. Joseph was her master in 
everything, lie adorned hcrinindwiih 
as much care as Christopbc and Jean 
decked her budding beauty. lie had 
taught her what he knew of paint- 
ing and music ; they read together the 
poets, and, during fine da^s, studied, 
in the fields, the history of insects and 
flowers. During the winter evenings, 
the young girl would sit at her piano, 
and Joseph kike his violoncello^ then 
both would execute little concerts, 
whilst the two brothers, at the corner 
of the fireplace* would listen with all 
the ecstocy of wUch their coarse nature 
was susceptible. Jeanne played with- 
out talent, and sang without much 
method, but had a clear voice, a pure 
taste, and unaflected sentiment. She 
thus had, in all her movements, an un- 
speakable charm, to which they sub- 
mitted like slaves, lovers'^ of their 
iChfuns. Joseph's affection was more 
serious and didiberate. Jeanne, in the 
fullest Recitation of the word, was a 
spoiled child, whimsical, self-willed. 


and changeful as the wave ; she had 
all the caprices of a queen of fifteen 
years. , Joseph lectured her by times, 
hut there was in the bottom of his 
heart, an adoration wliich may be com- 
pared with that of the angels at tlie 
Virgin's feet. , That tender and poeti- 
cal soul had, at length, met a sister to 
its own likeness — the dove was no 
longer alone in its nest, it had found 
its male. 

As to the affection of the soldier and 
the sailor, it became real idolatry. 
Child — they loved her dearly ; but 
when they saw under their roof, at 
their fireside, a young girl, as amiable 
08 handsome, elegant, and graceful, 
living familiarly their life ; sweet, ca- 
ressing, and fluttering around them, 
repaying the kindness of their care, 
then were these two men out of their 
senses; their love, exalted by their 
pride, knew no bounds nor measure. 
However, they loved her, above all, be- 
cause her gentle hand had tlrawn them 
from the abyss of shameful passions. 
They delighted in finding mysterious 
affinities between this child and the old 
brig, whose name she bore. One had 
been the foundation of their fortune, 
the other, so to speak, of their honour : 
often it seemed that bearing the name 
of the old privateer, she ennobled and 
]mrified the source of their riches. 
This love, at length, iissumcd all the 
characters of passion, and its rival! lies 
filled the Coat D’Or with charming 
emulation. Jean and Christophe were 
jealous of Joseph, and, at the sametiilie, 
jealous of each other. The old hatred 
of tho flag and colours was revived; 
but the young girl had the tact, to give 
to each his due, and hold the balance 
of self-love in perfect eimilibriiim. She 
called Christophe, l^v^cle 
admiral, and Jean, l||J|wclc 
general — a secret struggle, neverthe- 
less, existed between them, £aeh Was. 
constantly on tho watch to .sur^irise the 
fancies of Jeanne, they (mestioned her 
privately, and used a thousand stra- 
tagems to surpass each other in munifi- 
cence. For instance, the following 
event oeburred on the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Jeanne's birth. ’For several 
months previous, Christophe and Jean 
had consulted to know what present 
they could make their niece on that ^ 
important day. 

“All well considered," said Jean, 
“1*11 give nothing whatever to Jeanne ; 
her last birthday ruined me; more- 
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overi she wants nothing. Ill wait till 

next year.” 

“if such be the case,** exclaimed 
Christopho, “ I’ll follow your example, 
brother Jean. Vaillance has enough 
of jewels and nick-nacks to dress all 
the women of St. Briouc; her last 
xiew-ycar’s gifts emptied my purse. 
Like you, 1*11 wait till next year.*’ 

“ It’s fkr better,** added «fean. 

“ We have been extravagant 
enough,** replied Christopho. 

Very well, it’s agreed,” said Jean; 
“ we’ll give nothing to the child, for 
her liftcenth anniversary.’* 

** It’s all settled,** concluded Chris- 
tophe. 

The great ^day having arrived, 
Jeanne, who had reckoned on hand- 
some presents, was not a little asto- 
nished to see her uncles come an<l kiss 
her, empty-handed; JoseiJi alone 
oflered a bouquet of ilowers, the first 
gift of spring. Meanwhile Christopho 
laughed in liis sleeve, and Jean had an 
air of cunning satisfaction. On the 
stroke of twelve, a cart, drawn by a 
horse, and bearing a large case, stopped 
before the door of the castle ; the case 
was carried into the house, and whilst 
it was being opened, the young girl 
lingered about it, n’cndering what 
marvel the monster of deal should bring 
forth ; Christophe and Jean rubbed 
their hands and looked at each other 
stealthily. At last the boards give 
way, the hay is plucked out, the can- 
vas alone still veils the mysterious 
treasure. Jeanne is pale, motionless ; 
anxiety ap 4 curiosity agitate her young 
heart. Jean and Christophe regard 
her with complaisance. Soon the can- 
vas is ripped open with a scissors, the 
last veil mils, the young girl clasps her 
hands, and Christopho and Jean 
triumph, each on his side. 

It was a handsome ebony pikno, in-i 
laid with brass, of exquisite workman- 
sliip, good taste, and of the greatest 
richness. Jeanne, who until that day 
had nothingbut a miserable harpsichord, 
asked which of her uncles she was to 
thank for such an agreeable surprise. 
At this question each of them assumed 
the air of a retiring conqueror. 

It is a trifle,** said Jean. 

** It*s hardly anything,** said Chris- ' 
topho. 

** It's not worth speaking of,** added 
the first. 

" It is not worth a ‘ thank you,* ** 
added the second. 

TOL» XXXIII.— NO. CXCVll. 


** In fltae, which of you is the guilty 
one ?** cxclajpicd Jeanne, smiling ; 
“ for the least I can do is to kiss him.** 

** Since you wish,” said Christophe. 

Since you insist upon it,” said 
Jean. 

“ Well, it is I,** exclaimed they^ to- 
gether, opening their arms to v all- 
iance. At this double cry, they turned 
hastily towards each other. 

“Methinks,” said Christophe, “that 
brother Jean is joking.*’ 

“I believe,” replied Jean, **that 
brother Christophe is in a jesting 
mood.** 

“I am not jesting at all,” said 
Christophe. 

“ And I,*’ said Jean, “ have no wish 
to laugh.** 

The truth is, that neither of them 
had a wish to laugh 5 Christephe*s eyes 
sparkled with rage, and the red hair of* 
the soldier’s mustaches seemed so many 
needles, ready to prick th 4 iace of the 
irritated sailor. 

Undos, explain yonrs||||es,** said 
the young girl, to whom thu( scene was 
an enigma. 

“I maintain,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, “that it is I, Christophe Le- 
gofi’, cx-lieutenant of the brig La Vail- 
lance, who give to my niece tliis very 
piano.** 

“ And I affirm,” cxcUimed Jean, 
“ that it is I, Jean Legofl', ex-officer of 
la grande ArinJce^ who offer this same 
ebony piano to my niece.’* 

“What — mille dialiksV* exclaimed 
Christopho ; “a piano which cost me 
a thousand crowns.** 

A thousand crowns, which I have 
positively paid,** cried Jean. 

“ I have the receipt for it,” said 
Christophe. 

“The receipt! I have it in my 
pocket,** exclaimed Jean,<drawing out 
a letter, which he opened, and placed 
before the eyes of the sailor, whilst the 
latter unfolded a paper, which he pre- 
sented to the face of the soldier. 

Fortunately a second van bad jusjb 
stopped before the castle, and the ser- 
vants brought into the parlour a second 
case, perfectly similar to the first. All 
was at once explained, Christophe and 
Jean, unknown to each other, had had 
the same idea, and on the same day, at 
the same hour, two pianos, directed to 
Jeanne, had arrived at St. Brieuc by 
two different carriers. 

“Ah! traitor,** said Christophe, 
walking up to Jean, “ you said you 
• 2u 
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would giro nothing, you would 
wait till next year.” • 

•'And you, master cheat, you pre- 
tended that your purse was empty.’* 

Good cat, good rat.” 

To a pirate, pirate and a-half.** 

But what were they to do with two 
pianos, one ebony, the other rose- 
wood, both equally rich and hand- 
some? Ohristophe praised this, and 
Jean exalted that: between both, 
Jeanne hesitated a long time. If a 
question of life and death had been in 
suspense for Jean or Ohristophe, their 
agony could not have been greater : to 
content— at the same time, her uncle 
the admiral, and her uncle the gene- 
ral — the young giH decided that the 
ebonv piano should be placed in the 
drawingroom, and the rosewood one in 
^her chamillftr. 

Thus time flew ; none of the signs 
of passion wre wanted in the love of 
these men^^tliat child ; that love had 
unconsci^^y become, even in the 
heai't of jKeph, a feeling of complete 
egotism. .^Bfever had it entered their 
minds, that the young girl could have 
any other duty to fuml, than that of 
being the comfort of their life. They 
had the simplicity to believe that this 

but to ^^™e their home ; and such 
was their hand confidence, that they 
never lifdl dreamed they might lose this 
treasure. Je^ne, on her part, at>- 
eared not to imagine that there could 
e, under heaven, more amiable beings 
than her uncles, and a more charming 
life than that they led at the Coat 
D'Or. Bignic was to her the centre 
of the world ; her dreams never went 
beyond the distance a horse might 
journey in half a day. Never had she 
turned to the horizon an ardent and 
inquiring ey« ; never had she heard in 
her young heart that vague murmur- 
ing which we hear at the morning of 
life ; like the mysterious rustling that 
pervades the wood, at the break of 
dawn. Tbe^ activity of an almost war- 
like education had preserved her 
hitiberto from that strange malady, 
c^led reverie, which troubles else care- 
less youth ; her imagination slumbered 
as yet. It was an imprudence of Jean 
and Ohristophe which caused it to 
awake. It has been already said^ that 
Christopfir and Jeain were less jealous 
of each other, than they were of 
Joseph ; whatever the young girl could 
do to eoncedthepreferenceof her heart , 


and whatever they could do to win it, 
they well understood that Joseph was 
preferred, and had no illusion there- 
upon, though it was for them a source 
of continutu surprise. 

It is indeed hard,** said they, be- 
times, “Joseph has never given her 
anything but flowers, •and we have 
ruined ourselves for her. He does not 
hesitate to lecture, nay, even to blame 
her ; he is a simpleton, who never saw 
any fire but that in the chimney, and 
who shall die a coward's death. We 
shall die, you and I, like true heroes : 
yet, it is that knave who is loved and 
preferred,” 

*‘IIe is a learned man,** added 
Ohristophe, shaking his head, “ he has 
.gmm Jeanne a taste for reading ; the 
child loves books, and he lends them 
to her.” 

^‘If Jeanne love books,** said the 
soldier, filially inspired, “ we’ll give 
her some, a little cleaner and better 
bound than the dirty old ones of 
Joseph.” 

Accordingly they wrote next day to 
Paris, and, in about a week, Jeanne, 
returning one day from a walk along 
the 4 §{wt, found in her room a library 
full 01 books splendidly bound. It 
was, alas ! Pandora's box : nothing 
could be more moral than this selec- 
tion, save that the choice of poets and 
’ novelists glittered in the first rank, 
and that the contemporary literature 
forming the major portion, they wore, 
for the most part, the best intention- 
«^d poisoners in the wprld. Jeanne 
and Joseph, for even he could not re- 
sist the temptation, drank deeply of 
these enervating waters, and thus both 
lost the original serenity of their souls. 

Though Joseph had long since left 
behind the sweet fears or youth, his 
heart was as young as that of his 
nicc^' Iithocenctri^pd purity had pre- 
serve'd, in their earliest bud, the flow- 
ers of his life's spring ; the same influ- 
ence had hastened the blossoming of 
the bne, and caused the tardy blooming 
of the other. 

To the reading of these strange 
poems, unlike all they had hitherto 
read, they applied themselves with a 
feverish ardour ; they sat beside each 
other, in" the daytime, on the fine and 
golden sand of the lonely creek> and, 
at evening, by the light of the lamp ; 
9uch exciting occupation disturbed 
^Joseph’s mind. What passed 
his secret heart, Goduloneknew* As 
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to Jeanne> she became, all on u sudden, 
restless, dreamy, agitated, changing 
by turns from an extravagant gaiety 
to a deep melancholy ; never being able 
to account for her joy or sadness. 
She soon asked herself if the universe 
ended at the horizon, if Bignic were 
the capital of the world, and if her 
whole life were to glide away under the 
smoky roof of the old castle. Vainly 
did her uncles endeavour to change the 
current of her thoughts — ^vainly did 
they redouble for her those tender- 
nesses and cares — she felt annoyed, 
even angry, at their cares and tender- 
ness, Joseph was long a silent spec- 
lator of the first emotions of her heart, 
and the awaking of dormant feelings ; 
long was he alone in the secret of that 
soul which, as yet, did not know 
itself. However, enlightened by their 
egotism, rather than guided by the 
delicacy of their perceptions, Jean and 
(^hristophe began, in their turn, to 
have some slight notion of what caused 
the troubles of their niece. Joseph 
saw them, but under their poetic jiud 
beautifid light ; of a nature less elevated 
anti hardly imaginative, Christophe 
and Jean had booh struck, only by the 
external symptoms of Jeanne's pertur- 
bation. The misers understood, at 
last, that the treasure they had con- 
cealed in their dwelling might, one day 
or other, be stolen from them. It was 
evident that the bird they bad caged. 


had grown, had wings, and at the first 
song of some *bird of passage, calling 
it into the free air, would fly away 
through the bars of its gilded prison, 
tn a word, to use a language more in 
accordance with the ideas of the two 
uncles, they discovered that the girl 
was then sixteen, and that, unavoidably, 
a day should come, when they must 
think of marrying her. Nor could 
they hide from themselves, that to 
marry Jeanne was to lose her. They 
did each other justice. Jean said 
to himself, that the man whom Jeanne 
would choose, could never bring him- 
self to live with so coarse a being as 
the pirate ; and Christophe thought that 
the husband of their niece would never 
be content to live with a person so 
badly educated as the corporal. How- 
ever they both agreed tuat the Coat ^ 
D‘Or was anything but a dolighifiil 
place, and that two doves would soon 
be tired of cooing in such a nest. 
Finally, their extravagant alTcction re- 
volted at the notion of Jeanne, their 
love, joy, and pride, ceasing to be 
their own child, and belonging to a man, 
who would dare to call her his wife, in 
thcteetli of Jean ami to the very beard 
of Christophe. 

Matters stood thus, when on a 
stormy evening, the sound of the sig- 
nal gun ufas heard above the raging 
sea. 
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A BOUQUET OE BALLADS. 
BY BON OAULTIEll. 


THE GRAVE OF DIMOS. 

FROM TAB ROMAIC. 

The sun is setting *mong the hills : ** Bring water,” Dimos said — 
Bring water, oh, my children I your evening meal is spread ; 

And thou, Lamprahi, nephew mine, here sit thee down by me — 
There ! — take these weapons 1 have borne, and henceforth captain be. 

But you, my children, take my blade — my widowed blade— and go 
Cut down the branches for a bed where I may lay me low. 

And bring mo quick a holy man — confession I would make, 

And number all my sins to him, while yet 1 am awake. 

** Full thirty years an Armatole — full twenty summers I 
A Klepht have been, but now 1 feel my time has come to die. 

Oh ! make my tomb, and make it both broad and high, that so 
I may have space to battle, if need be, with the foe ! 

And in the wall upon the right an open window make, 

That when beneath the melting snows the Spring begins to wake. 

The swallows fluttering by to me the joyful news may bring. 

And 1 may hear the nightingales in May's fair morning sing !” 


f CHARON AND THE SpULS. 

FROM THE ROMAIC. 

There is darkness on the mountains, a dark and lowering veil — 

Is it the rain is falling there ? or beats the driving hail ? 

’Tis not the hail is driving there, ’tis not the falling rain. 

But Ch&ron passing o'er theiR with his melancholy train. 

He drives the young before him, and behind the old men go. 

And he leads the tender ^iile ones link'd to his saddle-bow ; 

The old men lift their hands to him, imploring him to stay. 

And with a voice of wail the young cry out, and thus they say : 

** Oh, Charon, stay ! dear Charon I by yonder little town. 

By the fountain cool that near the gate is wimpling sweetly down. 
Fain would the old its waters drink, the voung the disc would fling, 
And the tender little children pluck bright flow 'rets by the spring.” 

Push on, push on 1 1 will not stay by yonder little town. 

By the fountain cool that near the gate is wimpling sweetly down ; 
The mothers coming to the spring would know the babes they bore. 
And wives and husbands meeting there would ne'er be parted more." 
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THE ATHSNUH OHO.. 

FROM TUB OBRMAir OF VELBELaC MULLEB. 

I have planted beds of roses *neath my window^ and they bloom 
Fresh and bright^ and send their fragrance sweetly up into my room 5 
And the nightingales they warble love and joy from out the spray — 

Hush, ye warblers, yet a little 1 know yo not he is away— 

That my true love hath departed for the field with sword and sperth. 

For the Holy Cross to battle, and for freedom, home, and hearth ? 

Saw ye not how I unloosen’d from my neck my pearlin’ band?— 

To the man of God I gave it for my darling fatherland. 

Saw ye not that months have vanish’d since I last adorn’d my hair ? 

Have ye seen me pluck one rosebud here through all these months of care ? 
Hush, ye warblers, yet a little, till my love comes from the plain, 

Comes to teach us freedom’s praises in a new and nobler strain I 
Bloom, ye roses, yet a little, and I’ll twine ye in ray hair. 

When, to greet our conquering heroes, forth with song and dance we fare ! 
Oh 1 and if ye should return not with the rest, my darling boy, 

Where, oh where am I to hide me from the revel and the joy ? 

By my rosebeds couching lowly, chaplets there of thorns I’ll twine. 

And one bird with me shall tarry, mingling its lament with mine I 


THE MAINOTE’s WIDOW. 

Gashes seven upon his forehead, on his bosom gashes three, 

In his hand his red glaive, in his eye the pride of victory. 

There he lay upon tlie field, and, scattered thickly round and near, 

Iiay the weapons of his foeraen — ^pike and rifle, sword and spear. 

But so near his side they lay not, who had borne them in the fray ; 

From the hero, backward reeling, roll’d in dust and gore they lay. 

— “ Daughter, fetch me forth the garland hangs above my couch, but see 
That you grasp it lightly — fragile, sere, and withered it must be. 

As upon my bridal morning, shall it wreathe my brows anew. 

And upon this field of slaughter I our bridal bed will strew. 

Bring with you fresh flowers the fairest, lay them on my bridegroom’s bed-— 
Soft and pleasant be their greeting to my noble sleeper’s head ! 

Boses I will plant around him, that in after days shall wave 
In the vale of the Eurotas, fresh and fragrant from his grave 5 
And I’ll twine for thee a chaplet of their flowers, my daughter dear. 

When some youth of noble mettle wins thee for his plighted fdirc— 

One who for his bridal present bears with him a Turkish head 
For each blood-red rose that blossoms o’er thy father’s bloody bed. 

But to-morrow morning early, ere my bridegroom is awake, 

I will doff my festive garments, from my brow the garland take. 

And, array’d in weeds of mourning, to the lonely greenwood creep. 

Not to hear the nightingale that warbles from the thicket deep— 

No ! to seek me out a tree that bud has none nor leafy spray. 

Where the widow’d turtle dovelet sits and plains the livelong day. 

By the spring whose crystal waters still she dabbles with her wing. 

Ere she drinks or bathes within it, since she lost her bosom’s king. 

There I’ll lay me down to wither, fade, and droop beneath the sun. 

Where the rain shall wash the tear-drops as adown my cheeks they run, 
And we’ll wage a woful conflict there, my turtle-dove and 1, 

Who shall mourn her love the truest—who for him shall soonest die I” 





TO HIS MISTBH8S. 

FROM OOKTHB. 

Why dost thou lure me to this garish pleasure — 

This pomp of light ? 

Was I not happy in abundant measure^ 

In the lone night ? 

Shut in my chamber^ when the moon was beaming, 
Unseen 1 Uy, 

And, ^ith its silver radiance o’er me streaming, 

I dreamed away. 

I dream’d of hours which golden joy was filling. 

And I was blest. 

For love, tumultuous love, e’en then was thtilling 
Deep in my breast. 

Am I the same, treading with thee the dances 
Of this bright hall, 

Amid the whispering tongues and jealous glances 
That round us fall? 

No more Spring’s sweetest flowers can claim my duty, 
Or charm my view, 

Where thou art, darling, there are love and beaut}. 
And nature, too 1 


TO ms HISTBLSS, WITH A RIBUOK. 

FROM GOLTUL 


Little flow Vets, little leaflets, 

Have they woven with fairy hand, 
Playful sunny elves of springtide, 
Lightly called at my command. 


Zephyr, bear it on thy pinions. 

Drop it on my darling’s dress^ 
So she’ll pass before the mirror 
In her doubled loveliness* 


She, of roses still tho fairest, 

Roses shall around her sec ; 

Give mo but one look, my dearest. 
And I ask no more of thee. 

Feel but what this heart is feeling — 
Frankly place th^ hand in mine— - 
Trust me, love, the tie which binds us 
Is no fragile rosy twine. 



MAY SONG. 


How gloriously gleameth 
All nature to me 1 
How bright the sun beameth ! 
How laughs out the lea 1 

Rich blossoms are bursting 
The branches among^ 

And all the gay greenwood 
Is ringing with song ! 

There is radiance and rapture 
That nought can destroy^ 
Oh^ earth 1 in th^ sunshine^ 
Oh, heart I in thy joy I 

Oh, love ! thou enchanter. 

So golden and bright-— 
Like the red clouds of morning 
That rest on yon height— 

It is thou that art clothing 
The fields and the bowers. 
And everywhere breathing 
The incense of flowers I 

Oh, mVulen 1 dear maiden ! 

Hov well I love thee — 
Thine eye, how it kindles 
In answer to me I 

Oh, well the lark loveth 

Its song "midst the blue, 
Oh, gladly the flow Vets 
PiXpand to the dew — 

And so do I love thee, 

P'or all that is best 
1 draw fi oin thy beauty 
To gladden my breast I 

And all my heart’s music 
•is thrilling for thee ! 

Be happy, thou dear one. 

As thou lovest me 1 


love’s dream. 

Thou oft in dreams hast seen us stand 
Before the altar hand in hand. 

Thyself the bride, the bridegroom 1. 

Oft on thy lips, when none were watching, 
I’ve hung, unnumber’d kisses snatching 
In hours of waking ecstacy. 



The purest rapture that we cherish’d^ 

The bliss of hours so golden, jperish'd 
Even with the hour that saw it rise* 

What recks that mine have been such blisses ? 
fleeting as dreams are fondest kbses, 

^nd like a kiss all pleasure dies ! 


▲ SHil-SXDE MUSXNO. 

The sun is bright above. 

And the air is soft and sweet. 

And the sea- waves in the light, love. 

Gome rippling to my feet. 

They ripple to my feet 

With a low and fondling tone. 

That my spirit seems to greet 
With a music like thine own. 

She roams, they seem to say. 

She, so deeply loved and long. 

Where our waves, in sparkling play, 

Chaunt a mellow undcr-song ; 

And the murmuring melody, 

' And the bright and golden shine. 

Are mingling with her thoughts of thee. 

As they mingle now with thine. 

Boll on, bright waters, roll. 

And to my loved one bear 
An echo from my soul 

Of the tempest surging there-— 

Of the voice that mil be heard, 

Howe’er, where’er I be — 

Where, where is thy sweet bird. 

That she nestleth not with thee ?” 

Oh, for the word of might 

That space and time should bow. 

And bear me far in flight 

Where my soul is breathing now 1 
Then, beloved as thou art, 

1 would peril all beside, | 

But to fold thee to my heart. 

Though it throbb’d but once, and died ! 


LOVE IN ABSENCE. 

*Tis sweet for him, the livelong day that lies 
Bapt in the heaven of hb dear lady’s eyes. 

Whose dreams her image blesseth evermore-— 
Love knoweth not a sharper joy than this ; 

Yet greater, purer, nobler is the bliss 
To be afar from her whom we adore. 



5 ia/te in Absehee, 

Distance and time« eternal povrers> that be 
Stilb like the stars^ o’erroling silently. 

Cradle this tempest of the blood to peace* 
Calm grows my soul, and calmer every hour. 
Yet daily feels my heart a springing power. 
And daily finds my happiness increase. 

All times she lives within my heart and brain. 
Yet can I think of her without a pain— i 
My spirit soars alway serene and free. 
And, by the strength of its divine emotion. 
Transforms its love to all a saint’s devotion. 
Refines desire into idolatry. 

The lightest cloudlet that doth fleck the sky. 
And floats along the sunshine airily, 

More lightly in its beauty floateth never. 
Than doth my heart, with tranquil joy elate, 
liy fear unclogg’d, for jealousy too great— 

I love ! oh, yes, I love !— I love her ever 
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CBTI4ON AMD THE CINGALESE. 

DT 0NESXPIX0KU9, 

A V THOR OF **CnKVA ARD THB CHINESE.** 

CHAPTER IX. 


DVDOniSM, WHEN INTROUOCEO INTO CBYtOF— WIHARBB AND DAaOBAHS—CONTENTS OP OAGORAH 
THAT WAS OPENED NEAR COLOMBO IN 1820 — DALADA RBLIO DROVOHT TO CEYLON, A.O. 310 — 
TAKEN POSSESSION OP BY 178 IN 1818 — PDDLIOLY WORSHIPPED ONDBR THB SANCTION OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT— ni YEN UP IN 1847 — LORD TOttRlNGTON^S DESPATCH ON THE SUBJECT— TUB 
CAPITAL, DURING THE KRIGN OF THE KANDIAN KINGS, WHEN TUB DALADA WAS KXIIIBITEO — 
THE PRINCIPAL BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN CEYLON— SHRINE OP THE DALADA— BUDDHA— THE 
PRIESTHOOD— EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OP COLOMBO'S DESPATCH— DUODllA'S COMMANDS TO 
THE LAITY— WORSHIP OP BUDDHA— YPOBBHIP OF THE GODS— THE KAPPURALLBS— CONJOINT 
WORSHIP OF BUDDHA AND TUB GODS. 



Buddhism was introduced and estab- 
lished in Cejloii during the reign of 
Dewinepatissey the fifteenth king, and 
this event is supposed to have taken 
place about 235 years after the death 
of Buddha. Cingalese history states^ 
that a priest of Buddha, of extreme 


sanctity, was sent by the monarch of 
a country, called Maddadisay, which 
was situated eastward of Ceylon, to 
convert the natives of Lanka Diva. 
The priest met the king, Dewinepatisse, 
as he was returning from huntinff the 
wild elephant ; the monarch and his 
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train, unaccustomed to the sight of a 
man, with head and eyebrows shaven, 
dad also in a dress they had never be- 
fore seen — ^namely, the yellow robes of 
a priest of Buddha, thought that a 
spirit of evil stood before them, and 
not a human being. The priest in- 
formed the king for what purpose he 
had been sent to Ceylon, and put the 
following queries to him, to ascertain 
if his mind were suf^ciently enlightened 
to understand the tenets of Buddhism: 
Have you relations? Many. Have 
you people not related to you ? Many 
thousands ? Besides your relatives, and 
those who are not related to you, are 
there others in your realm? There 
are no others in my realm, but there 
is ono other, and that other one is 
myself. The priest, being fully satis- 
hcd of the intellectual capabilities of 
Dewincpatisse, by these prompt and 
sapient replies, commenced a dis- 
course, illustrating in flowerv language 
the sublimity and purity of the reli- 
gion and actions of Buddha. The 
monarch listened attentively, and, ap- 
proving of the doctrines inculcated, 
became a convert within ashort period, 
many of his subjects following his ex- 
ample. The King of Maddadisay bad 
given a branch of the bo tree* to the 
priest, which was to be planted in Cey- 
lon, if the natives became converts to 
Buddhism ; and in accordance with 
this command, the branch w'as planted 
at Anooradhapoora, which was the 
ancient capital of Ceylon, where it 
miraculously grew and flourished ; 
and the Cingalese now point out a bo 
tree at Anooradhapoora, which they 
declare to be the tree originally 
brought into Ceylon. The priest also 
brought part of the jaw of Gou- 
taina Buddha, which Dewinepatisso 
caused to be deposited in a dagobah, 
which was 120 cubits in height: wi- 
hares, or places of worship, dedicated 
to the service of Buddha, were built. 


and the national system of religion 
was declared to be that of Buddha. 
Although we disbelieve the miracu- 
lous growth of the sacred tr^, and 
many other fables copnected with the 
arrival of the first priest of Buddha in 
Ceylon, still, from historical records, 
and the magnificent ruins of wihares, 
and dagobahs, that are to be seen at 
the ancient seat of goyernment-- 
namely, Anooradhapoora — wo feel 
fully co>nvinced, that it was in this part 
of Ceylon that the first wihare, or tem- 
ple of Buddha, and the first dagobah, 
or edifice to contain relics, were erjsct- 
ed. It is a curious and interesting 
fact, that in all countries, where Bud- 
dhaical doctrines are followed, the mo- 
numental buildings, which have been 
erected to contain relicsf of Buddha^ 
are invariably of the same form — 
namely, a bell-shaped tomb, which is* 
surmounted by a spire. In Ceylon, 
these receptacles for the sacred relics 
are built over a hollow stone or cell, in 
which the relic is deposited, enclosed 
usually in a thin plate of gold, or in a 
wri^per of fine, white muslin ; with 
it are also deposited images of Buddha, 
pearls, and gems. These edifices in 
Ceylon are solidly built with bricks, 
which are usually covered over with 
chunaro ; and we subjoin an account 
of a dagobah which was opened in 
1820, near Colombo, by Mr. Layard, 
the father of the enthusiastic explorer, 
and talented author of Nineveh and 
its Remains.*’ In the centre of the da- 
gobah, a small, square compartment 
was discovered, lined with brick, and 
paved with coral, containing a cylin- 
drical mass of grey granite, rudely 
shaped into a vase, or karandu£^ which 
had a closely-fitting cover or cap of 
the samet. This vase contained an 
extremely small fragmqpt of bone, 
pieces of thin gold— in which, in all 
probability, the bone had originally 
been wrapped — pieces of the blue sap- 


* The bo, or sacred tree, is most magnificent, being clothed in luxuriant foliage, 
bearing an exquisitely odoriferous bell-shaped flower, of a white hue. The Budd- 
hists amrm that each successive Buddha had attained supreme wisdom w'hilst sit- 
ting under some peculiar tree ; and that Sidharte, or Goutama Buddha, reached the 
pinnacle of heavenly knowledge, whilst reposing under this tree, which is held sacred 
by all Buddhists in Ceylon, at the present time, 
t These relics are either hairs or small portions of hone. 

t The contents of this vase are very similar to one that was discovered at Benares 
by Mr. Duncan, who concluded from an inscription that he found in the same place, 
that a temple of Buddha has existed there above 7(X) years ago. 
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phlre^ and rubyi three small pearls^ a 
few gold rings, beads of cornelian and 
crystid, and pieces of glass, which re- 
sembled icicles in shape* In the com- 
partment with the vase were also 
placed a brazen and an earthen lamp, 
a small truncated pyramid, made of 
cement, and clay images of the cobra 
capella, or hooded snake. In an his- 
torical account of Ceylon, we read : — 

** The characteristic form of all mo- 
numental Buddhistical buildings is the 
same in all countries, which have had 
Buddha for their prophet, lawgiver, or 
God; whether in the outline of the cum- 
brous mount, or in miniature within the 
labored excavation, the peculiar shape, 
although variously modified, is general, 
and enables us to recognize the neg- 
lected and unhonoured shrines ofBuddha, 
in countries where his religion no longer 
•exists, and his very name is unknown.” 

The relic, which is considered most 
valuable by rigid Buddhists, is the Da- 
lada relic, or tooth of Buddha,* which 
was brought to Ceylon during the 
rei^ of Kitsiri Majan, from Northern 
India, by a princess, in the year 310 
of the Christian era ; and in the 853rd 
year after the death of Goutama 
Buddha, to prevent the relic falling 
into the hands of a neighbouring 
monarch, who had made war for 
the express purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of the Dalada. Buddhists 
affirm that in whatever country the 
relic is to be found, that country will 
be taken under the special protection 
of Buddha; the nation, therefore, 
becoming, in the estimation of all pro- 
fessors of Buddhisim, a sacred one — 
thus Ceylon is termed by the Cinga- 
lese, the sacred island. The Cinga- 
lese believe also, that their country 
never couldi have been completely 
subjugated, until a foreign power 
had obtmned possession of the relic. 
In 1818, Sir R. Brownrigg, after the 
Kandian rebellion, took possession of 
the Dalada relic, and Dr* Davy, 
who was in Ceylon during the whole 
time of the war, thus writes : — 

“ Through the kindness of the gover- 
nor, 1 had an opportunity of seeing this 
celebrated relic, when it was recovered, 
towards the conclusion of the rebellion, 


tAe 

and brought back to be replaced in the 
Dalada Malegawa, or temple, from which 

it had been clandestinely taken 

Here it may be remarKcd, that when 
the relic was taken the effect of its cap- 
ture was astonishing, and almost be- 
yond the comprehension of the enlight- 
ened; for now they said, the English 
are indeed masters of the country ; for 
they who possess the relic have a right 
to govern four kingdoms : this, for 2,000 
years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portuguese 
declare that in the sixteenth century 
they obtained possession of the relic, 
which the Cingalese deny saying, that 
when Cotta was taken, the relic was 
secretly removed to Saffragam. They 
also affirm, that when Kandy was con- 
quered by us in 1815, the relic was 
never surrendered by them to us, and 
they considered it to bo in their posses- 
sion until we took it from them by force 
of arms. The first adikar also observ- 
ed, that whatever the English might 
think of having taken Pilimi Talawe, 
and other rebel leaders, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of the people in 
general, the taking of tho relic was of 
infinitoly more moment,” 

The relic was kept by us from 1818 
until 1847, and during that period 
was exhibited by the servants of a 
Christian monarch, to the priests and 
followers of Buddha, who came to 
worship the Dalada. On the 28th of 
May, 1828, the Dalada was publicly ' 
exhibited at Kandy to the worshippers, 
under the sanction of our government, 
the whole ceremony being conducted 
with great splendour; also on tho 
27th* of March, 1846, there was an- 
other public exhibition of the relic to 
the Siamese priests, who had come 
from their own country to worship 
the tooth. In 1847, however, orders 
were most correctly sent, by the home 
government, desiring tho relic to be 
given up to the priests, to dispose of 
as they chose. Some of the chiefs 
and priests, it was stated at that time 
in Ceylon, proposed sending the relic 
to England, to be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Queen of Great Britain, 
but this request, for obvious reasons, 
could not be acceded to, by a Chris- 
tian government. 

The superstitious belief of the pin- 
galese Buddhists is so well known^ 


* In a native work, still extant, and much prized by the Cingalese) called the 
^Dathadhastn-WansO)” the history of the relic will be found. 
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that during the^late insurrection, ap- 
prehensions were entertained that the 
ringleaders might make the possession 
of the Dalada subservient to their 
own purposes, and in Lord Torring- 
ton*8 despatch to Lord Grey, dated 
from the Queen's House, Colombo, 
August 14, 1848, we read : — 

As the possession of the Buddhist 
relic or tooth, has always been regarded 
by the Kandians, as the mark of sove- 
reignty over their country, and it was 
stolen and carried about in 1818, being 
used as a signal for rebellion, which 
only terminated with the recovery of it, 
it was judged right, by the commandant, 
to demand the keys of the temple, as 
well as of the shrino of the relic, which 
had been delivered by mo into the 
charge of two priests and a chief, about 
a year ago. He then assured liimself 
that this object of veneration had not 
been removed from its accustomed posi- 
tion, and converted into a signal of re- 
bellion. But not trusting any longer 
to the integrity of the priests or chiefs, 
by whom the insurrection has been or- 
ganized, the keys have, for the present 
at all events, been retained in tne pos~ 
session of tho commandant.” 

The Dalada relic is placed in the 
principal temple at Kandyj which is 
attached to what was the palace of the 
Kandian monarch — in fact the Dalada 
Malogawa was the domestic wihare of 
the royal family. This temple is con- 
sidered by all Buddhists as the most 
sacred in the island of Ceylon, from 
the fact that the Dalada relic or tooth 
of Buddha is enshrined within its 
walls ; and during the reigns of the 
kings of Kandy, the people flocked 
from all parts of the island to worship 
the relic, on the various occasions of 
its public exhibition. The time for 
the exhibition of the Dalada was 
named by the monarch, and the nation 
looked upon that period as one of 
rejoicing — the chiefs flocked to the 
capital, attended by numerous fol- 
lowers ; elephants were to be seen 
bedecked with their richest trappings, 
their masters reclining luxuriously in 
tho howdahs, which in many instances 
were attached to the bodies of the ele- 
phants by broad bands, studded with 
pearls and precious gems. Palan- 
quins, bandies, haccories, and every 
description of vehicle were also called 
into requisition, to bear the inhabitants 
of distant villages to the scene of re- 


joicing. When the appointed day ar- 
rived, the momarcb, accompanied by the 
whole of the royal flimily and chiefs, all 
clad in their costliest jewels and robes of 
state, went to worship the relic, which 
was exhibited by the priest of the 
highest rank, who reverently raised it 
above his head, to enable the assembled 
multitude to gaze thereon. As soon 
as the vast assemblage caught a 
glimpse of the sacred relic, they 
salaamed most lowly, giving utterance 
simultaneously to the exclamation of 
praise — “ iS'arfAM”— this word was re- 
peated by those who stood in the hack 
ground, until the air was replete with 
the sounds of adoration, and the 
joyous expression was re-echoed from 
hill to hill. Festivals and rejoicings 
succeeded in the palace and the hut, 
until tho excitement and enthusiasm 
which had been called into action by* 
the exhibition of the relic had sub- 
sided — then, and not till then, did the 
mighty throng of chiefs and people, 
who dwelt in distant villages, depart 
for their respective homes — and tran- 
quillity again reigned in Kandy. 

The Dalada Malegawa is an ediflcc 
of tw^o stories with a curved sloping 
roof, built somewhat in the Chinese 
style of architecture, and is ap- 
proached by a double flight of stone 
steps. Upon entering the temple, 
the walls are found to be covered 
with sacred emblems, and decorations 
of brass: a flight of ste^s lead to 
the sanctuary, which is situated on 
the upper story: this room has folding 
doors with brass panels, on either 
side of which curtains arc suspended 
— the apartment is about twelve feet 
square, and without windows, con- 
sequently the sun's cheering rays can 
never illumine this abode of supersti- 
tion. The walls and celling are hung 
with gold brocade, and white shawls 
with coloured borders; a platform, 
or table, about four feet high occupies 
the principal part of the room ; this 
table is also covered with gold bro- 
cade ; on this shrine are placed two 
small images of Buddha, the one of 
gold, and the other of crystal; before 
these idols, offerings of odoriferous 
flowers and fruit are placed — four 
caskets about twelve inches high, en- 
closing relics, are arranged on the 
shrine, in the centre of which stands 
the casket, ovharanduai which contains 
the sacred tooth. This casket is in 
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the form of a bell^ being made in this delicate bijou is studded with pre- 

three pieces* and is about five feet clous stones* which are arranged in 

high* the diameter at the base being symmetrical order : this box is placed 

nine feet six inches, and it appears to in a golden vase* which is decorated 

be made of gold* but we were informed with diamonds* emeralds* and rubies* 

by a Kandian chief* that it was com- in a style similar to the box* and being 

posed of silver* richly gilt. The chaa- wrapped in rich brocade* is enclosed 

ing of the karandua is simply elegant* in a second vase of gold* which is on- 

and a few gems are dispersed about it* circled with folds of pure white mus- 

the most costly of which is a cat's- Im. This vase is then located in a 

eye* which is set on the summit. Al- third* which is put into a fourth* both 

tnough the workmanship of the casket being formed of tho same precious 

is unpretending* yet the various orna- metal* and similarly folded in muslin, 

ments and chains which are suspended The last vase is nearly eighteen inches 

about it* are of the richest dcscrip- high* and the workmanship* delicate 

tions* and the most elaborate designs, chasing* and the tasteful manner in 

These ornaments have been presented which the gems are arranged* in tho 

fVom time to time by various wor- whole series of vases, is most exquisite, 

shippers of the god,' in token of gra- The fourth vase, with its contents* is 

titude for favours supposed to have deposited in the shrine or karandua* and 

Jbeen conferred by him* and tho wealthy is taken from thence at stated periods to 

devotees of the present day frequently be worshipped* and none but the chief 

make additions to these valuable eni- priest ever presumes to touch the Da- 

bellishments. The most exquisitely lada relic. When we saw the relic, 

beautiful of all these ornaments* is a it was placed in the centre of an cx- 

bird which is attached to a massive quisitely beautiful pink lotus* the flow- 

and elaborately chased golden chain, ers of the bo tree being strewed 

The body of the bird is formed of around* and tastefully arranged on the 

gol(i* and tho plumage is represented shrine ; but it was most pitiable to 

by a profusion of precious gems, behold the benighted Buddhists, many 

which consist of diamonds* emeralds* of them learned men and good schol- 

rubies* sapphires* and cats-eyes. De- ars, prostrating themselves before a 

scription is inadequate to convey a piece of discoloured bone. There is 

correct idea of the extreme and ex- also a smaller* and most exquisitely 

traor dinary eifulgence and exquisite beautiful casket* or karandua* studded 

beauty of these elaborate decorations* with precious stones* in which the relic 

which the limner's art alone could is placed* when it is borne in the reli- 

fkithfully delineate. The karandua is gious processions* or when the chief 

opened by a small door* which is priest* in troublous times of commo- 

^aced in the middle of the casket.* tion 6r war* should think it necessary 

This precious tooth of Buddha* it is to insure the safety of the Dalada* by 

affirmed by Europeans* is an artiUcial removing it from the temple. Above 

one* made of ivory* which is perfectly the shrine* and attached to the wall* 

discoloured by the hand of time ; but are plates of gold* on which are in- 
most assuredly* if a natural one* both scribed sacred emblems and characters: 

from its Azi and shape* this tooth on either side of the principid shrine 

could not have been carried in the there are smaller shrines* which are 

jaw of a human being* but that it covered with gold and silver cloths* 

might have belonged to some ancient on which are placed gilt lamps* and 

all^ator* many centuries nf^o* is ex- offerings of flowers and fruit ; and tho 

tremely possible. This discoloured effluvia arising from the cocoa-nut 

memento of superstition is wrapped in oil* with which the lamps are supplied* 

a delicately thin sheet of virgin gold* combined with the perfume of the 

and deposited in a box of the same votive flowers* renders the atmosphere 

precious material* which is of the ex- of this unventilated apartment most 

aot form of* and only sufficiently large oppressive. ^ 

to receive* the relic. The exterior of A contiguous staircase leads to a 


* Unti 1847 the Christian government agent of the province* as well as the 
Buddhist chief priest, used ea& to have a key of the karandua. 
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similar apartment# which is decorated 
in the same manner as the one we 
have described# where is to be seen 
the recumbent figure of the god Gou- 
tama Buddha# the size of life ; the 
features are well delineated, and the 
figure is gilt# with the exception of the 
face and hands. Near him are placed 
figures of other ^ods and the goddess 
Patine# the shrine being decorated 
with golden ornaments# many of which 
are studded with precious stones. 

The god Buddha is represented by the 
Cingalese in three attitudes — namely# 
standing erect, with one hand raised, 
as if "preparing to step forward (see 
woodcut') ) seated on a cushion# with 
the legs crossed ; and reclining on his 
side# his hand placed under his head# 
which rests upon a pillow# we had 
two figures of Goutama Buddha pre- 
sented to us ; the one in the act of 
advancing, from which the illustration 
is taken# is of ivory, about five inches 
in height; the hair# eyes, lips# and 
palms of the hands# being coloured to 
represent life, whilst the drapery is 
relieved by stripes of vermillion. The 
other figure is of bronze# about three 
inches and a-half in height# and re- 
presents the god seated cross-legged ; 
the ornament, or sacred emblem# 
which is placed on the crown of the 
head of each of these idols (^see wood- 
cut), is used solely to designate 
Buddha# as the emblem of the other 
gods is of a totally different character. 
In the Malegawa# a most valuable 
seated figure of Buddha was to bo 
seen in 1847 (and we presume it is 
there now)# which had been presented 
by the Siamese priests ; it was nearly 
eleven inches in lieight, and was carved 
out of a cat’s-eye. Having had the 
good fortune to have been conducted 
over the Dalada Malegawa, by a 
Kandian chief# wo were shown all 
that was considered either curious 
or magnificent. Amongst the most 
valuable or valued of the curiosities 
was the aforesaid image; and not 
having the slightest feeling either of 
reverence or fear for Buddha# we 
attempted to take qp the catVeye 
^ure for the purpose of examining 
it minutely# and most unluckily we 
took it up by the shoulders. At this 
act# both our conductor and the priest 
started back in affright, as it is con- 
sidered the g^reatest breach of deco- 
rum to raise an image of Buddha 


by any part save the base# and then 
both hands must be used to {lerform 
the operation — a fact of which we 
were not previously cognizant# other- 
wise we should have refrained from 
outraging their prejudices# as we deem 
it bad taste to set the customs of a 
nation at defiance, even though they 
be idolaters ; consequently we pleaded 
our ignorance# and our apologies 
were accepted. Iii many of the Bud- 
dhist temples# the images of the idol 
are gigantic# and the robes in which 
he is clad are generally of a bright 
yellow: occasionally puce or violet 
colour is used, which, although canon- 
ical, is not considered so orthodox as 
yellow. Buddhists declare# that the 
statues of Buddha are not placed in 
the wihares for the purpose of ado- 
ration, but to recall more forcibly to , 
the minds of his followers, the pre- 
cepts which he inculcated, and the 
example which he set them in his 
blameless life. 

We had also handed to us Buddha’s 
betel-box# his bowl for holding rice# 
and his chatty for containing water; 
all of which were composed of virgin 
gold, which was so extremely pure 
and ductile, that these vessels could 
be bent with the most perfect facility# 
reassuming their pristine form with 
equal ease. The vessels are orna- 
mented with most delicately-chased 
figures, the designs and workmaxrahip 
of which are incomparable, and these 
ornamental articles are carried by the 
attendant priests in all religious cere- 
monies and processions. There are 
also at Kandy tw'o other Buddhaical 
temples, namely, the Asgirie and 
Mai watte Wihares# in the latter of 
which is to be seen a gigantic recum- 
bent figure of the god# which is 
nearly thirty foet long,*clad in yel- 
low robes ; there are several smaller 
figures of Buddha# both seated and 
standing# and two of them are robed 
in violet-coloured draperies. The 
ceilings and walls of this temple are 
painted in arabesque# the most bril- 
liant colours imaginable having been 
used; and althoup^h they have lost 
some of their brilliancy# yet the desigpoi 
is excellent# and the effect woduced is 
pleasing in the extreme. Near to the 
Malwatte Wihare is a small temple# 
in which is a seated image of Bud- 
dha of i^e natural size : it is a well- 
proportioned figure# the face being 
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remarkably handsome, the expression 
most beni^ant, and the features well 
defined; in short, the figure is well 
executed in every respect. 

In no part of the world was the 
combination of church and state more 
completely apparent than in Ceylon, 
under, or during, the Kandian mo- 
narchy. We have shown, that the 
temple, in which the most precious 
articles in the world, in the Buddhist's 
estimation, was enshrined, was at- 
tached to the king’s palace ; the mo- 
narch, his family, ministers, and house- 
hold, going there constantly to worship. 

We shall now proceed to give 
an account of the priesthood, their 
ordination, and the mode in which 
Buddha is worshipped, by which we 
will further exemplify the union of 
church and state. The Mai watte and 
^ Asgirie Wihares at Kandy, are the 
ecclesiastical colleges, to one or other 
of which every priest in the island 
belongs; it is impossible to give an 
accurate account of tho number of 
priests, for although the names of the 
priests are registered when they^re 
ordained, no record is kept of their 
deaths. Each of these colleges is 
governed by a chief priest, who was 
formerly appointed by the king, and 
these two individuals alone, of all the 
priesthood, held official rank. The 
title of the chief of the Malwatte col- 
lege is Maha-niakoo-unanci ; and of 
the Asgirie, Anna-niakoo-unanci : the 
word niakoo is indicative of high rank, 
whilst that of umnei is applied to the 
priesthood generally, and is a term of 
respect. Superiority over their fol- 
lowers is allowed to no others of the 
body, unless they are especially learned 
and pious : the chief priests rule 
their respective colleges from a written 
code of regdlations, which tb^ affirm 
were framed by Goutaina Buddha. 
The order of priesthood may be said 
to be divided Into three classes, 
although the third class are not regu- 
larly ordained : the first class, called 
Upasampada, which signifies almost 
full of religimf are distinguished by 
the honourable title of Tirunna^se; 
the second class, or Samenero$ or the 
son of the priest, bear the title of 
Ganinnanee. What we term the third 
class, are pious men of low caste, who 
practise celibacy, and lead the life of 
priests, and are called Silyat, but 
although they are permitted occa- 


sionally to perform priest's duties, are 
neither ordained nor allowed the rank 
of priests. The priesthood is prinu 
cipally composed of high caste men, 
called in Kandy Goewanse, and in 
the maritime and low country dis- 
tricts, Wellale; for, although the 
tenets of Buddha do not exclude the 
low castes, yet the pride of the high 
caste men will not allow them to 
associate with, or pay the respect, 
which a priest ought to receive, to an 
individual of low caste. 

A regular course of study is gone 
through, before a priest can be or- 
dained, a noviciateship being served, 
before a candidate can ' become a Sa- 
menero, and before the individual can 
become an Upasampada, he must pass 
examination; and, formerly, the ap- 
proval of the King of Kandy was 
required, before a man could become 
an Upasampada. At an early age the 
noviciateship is commenced, the pa- 
rents, or nearest relations of the lad, 
placing him under the superintendenct; 
of a priest, whom he is bound to obey 
a; a master, the priest in return 
becoming his instructor; if the con- 
duct of the novice is satisfactory, at 
the expiration of three years he is 
made a Samenero. The following 
ceremony is gone through when a 
novice is admitted into the priest- 
hood he first has his head and eye- 
brows completely shaven, and per- 
forms his ablutions, his person is then 
besmeared with ointments which are 
especially prepared ; the novice having 
made ready his yellow robes, and the 
various articles which Sidharte had 
when he became a priest, prior to his 
attaining that wisdom which made 
him Goutama Buddha, kneels before 
his tutor aud master, and entreats in 
PaBverse to be admitted into the lowest 
order of the fraternity. The novice is 
examined, and if his literary attain- 
ments are approved of, he is admitted 
into the priesthood, being clad with 
great ceremony in his yellow robes. As 
Samenero, he attends the temples, tak- 
ing part in the subordinate ceremonies ; 
but although a priest, he is still under 
the guidance of his tutor, who super- 
intends his studies, and to whom he 
must evince the greatest respect and 
obedience. When the Samenero has 
attained the age of twenty years — 
reckoning from the beginning of his 
present state of existence, which they 
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date from his conception, and not from 
his birth — if sufficient]/ qualified, and 
permitted by bis tutor, be may make 
application to become a Upasampada. 
The candidate now throws off his yel- 
low robes, clothing himself in a pure 
white garment, and is then examined 
before an assemblage of the senior 
and most learned priests, the number 
of whom must not be less than twenty. 
If he passes this examination he is 
made a Upasampada, and assumes the 
yellow robes, which slightly differ from 
those which are worn by the Samenero. 
Formerly, it was necessary to obtain 
the king's consent before a Samenero 
could be made a Upasampada; and 
when the royal licence wa’^ obtained, 
thv^ successful candidate used to be pa- 
laded through the streets of Kandy, 
stated Lither in a howdah, which was 
borne by an elepiiant, dedicated to the 
service of the temple, or mounted on 
a horse- 

T'ach priest is an incumbent of, or 
appointed to, one especial temple, or 
wihare, and is supported either by the 
donations of the charitable, or from 
the produce of the lands which may 
bo attached to the wihare. The num- 
ber of priesta which belong to a tem- 
ple vary from one to twenty, according 
to the value of the land belonging to, 
and the size of, tlie temple. A wihare 
usually descends from tutor to pupil ; 
but the head priest of any wihare has 
it in his power to appoint his succes- 
sor ; but should he die without nomi- 
nating a priest whom he wishes to suc- 
ceed him, then the temple devolves to 
the senior pupil. The office is held 
fur life, and, m many Instances, is a 
most lucrative one, as the donations, 
and lands, which are made to, and 
possessed by, the incumbents of the 
Wger wibares, are frequently of con- 
siderable value ; and constant Jaw -suits 
are carried on by the priests, one 
against the other, to establish titles or 
right of possession to temples. In 
fact, the natives of Ceylon— belong 
they to what caste they may — are the 
most litigious nation on the face of 
the earth* During the Kandian mo- 
narchy, the chief of the principal 
temple of Buddha, or the Dalada Ma- 
lagawa, at Kandy was not appointed 
by the College of Priests, nor md he 
belong to the priesthood, hut the office 
was in the gin qf the menaroh, who 
invariably appointed a laymen of high 
vot. xxacui^~No« cxcvxi. 


rank, who, also, generally held some 
official post of importance ; and the 
appointment was only held during royal 
pleasure. The title of this chief was 
Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi ; and subject to 
his authority there was alekammabat- 
meer, or deputy, and several subordi- 
nate officers, as well as a large number 
of Pattca people, who performed the 
menial offices of the temple, and culti- 
vated the temple lands. The duties 
of Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi were, to as- 
sist at the religious ceremonies, and 
seo that all the rites and observances 
which were ordered by Buddha, were 
duly performed. Occasionally this 
chief had to present offerings to 
Buddha, and before he approached 
the shiine, it was required that be 
should have lived entirely on vegetable 
diet for at least twenty-four hours, • 
have performed his ablutions by im- 
mersing his person in a pure tunning 
stream, and be attired in perfectly 
clean or new garments. The offer- 
ings which were made in the morning 
consisted of dowers, rice, and vegeta- 
ble curry ; whilst in the evening, be- 
tel leaves, and a beverage prepared 
either from coffee or rice, were pre- 
sented. The custom of making offer- 
ings morning and evening, the Bud- 
dhists affirm, arose from the fact, that 
Goutama Buddha never ate save at 
these times ; and at the present day 
it is the national custom to take but 
the morning and evening meal* 

It is impossible to say how many 
wihare there are in the island, but we 
know they are very numerous, as 
nearly every small village has one ; 
the larger districts more. Every 
ecclesiastical establishment is similar, 
and consists of a wihare, in which there 
are one or more images of Buddha, 
and frequently effigies of tlfe gods who 
especially watch over particular tem- 
ples ; a dagobah ; a poega, or building 
where the priests hold their meetings, 
and read the sacred writings; and a 
pansal, or dwelling-house for the* 
priests. Invariably, in the vicinity of 
a wihare, is to be found the magnifi- 
cent bo, or sacred tree, diffusing its 
perfume around, and filling the atmos- 
phere with the ^llcious aroma of its 
exquisit^ delicate and beatttiful Mos- 
soms* Thesq religioiis estqbliehments 
are generally bciilt in soja(M secluded 
spoti frequently qear a runniiig stream, 
amidst groves of graceful palms and * 
2x 
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liixuriaat frttii»tree8» and it would be 
impossible te describe the romantic 
beauty of many, or the glorious mag* 
nificenoe of the scenery in some parts 
of Ceylon. Ofttimes, whilst sojourn* 
ing in Lanka-diva, we have been 
tempted to coincide in the opinion es* 
pressed by many natives, that in their 
Sunny isle was situated the garden of 
Eden. 

The duties of the priesthood, both 
in their sacred and social character, 
are carefully laid down b;jr Goutama 
Buddha, and they are required to pay 
rigid obedience to the Treweededoos- 
charitie, or prohibitory command- 
ments, and the Fratipitti. The prohi- 
bitions are ten, and are the following: 
taking life ; committing adultery or 
fornication; stealing; lying; eating 
more than two meals o-uay ; indulg- 
ing in amusements of any descrip- 
tion ; accepting gold or silver ; wear- 
ing flowers or ornaments; drunken- 
ness ; and reposing upon an elevated 
couch or bed.* The Fratipitti com- 
mands the priests t<f evince and pay 
the same attention and respect to the 
rdics and images of Buddha that was 
paid to him during his lifetime, tho 
same to the sacred writings, and to 
honour the senior priests in like man- 
ner as their parents. The priests are 
also et^oined to worship Buddha three 
times a-day: at sunrise, noonday, 
and sunset: the mode of worship 
prescribed is the repetition of certain 
prayers, and the presentations of 
flowets and ikttit, which are to be 
placed on the shrine, before the image 
of Buddha. The sacred books, and 
senior priests, are also to be worship- 
ped ; the former are to have flowers 
plac^ around them, and an obeisance 
must be m^ de to them before they are 
dpOned for perusal— during the time the 
Ola is in the bands of the priest, he 
is forbidden either to converse or 
smite. The priests also are forbidden 
lo iflt down, UnleBs the spered books 
aru pUiced eitiiei* on a shelf or tjd)le. 
The tTorshlp U^hioh priests are en- 
joined to pdy to their seniors, consists 
in asking their blessings, which the 
suppliant is to beg upon his bended 
knees, uith his hstnds upraised, and 


bis head bowed to the earth. The 
blessing is then to be given by the 
senior priest, who is to lean forward, 
with clasped hands, uttering a pre- 
scribed form of words : both sacred 
books and priests are also to be 
worshipped three times a-day. Four 
holydays or pohoya are in each lunar 
month, when the priests are ordered 
to preach to the assembled people the 
duties of their religion, and to incul- 
cate lessons of morality : these days 
are ordered to be observed in like 
manner with our Sabbath; but this 
injunction is not obeyed by the great 
mass of Buddhists, ^ery fifteenth 
day, tho priests of ea3i wihare are 
ordered to assemble in their poega, 
and listen to the rules which are laid 
down for their guidance : the senior 
priest reads the prescribed form, first 
saying in a loud voice : If any of our 
body be present whose sins will not 
permit him to sit whilst our doctrines 
are repeated, let him depart.” The 
bins which render a priest unfit to re- 
main whilst the doctrines are road, 
are, murder, fornication, stealing, and 
lying. If an individual has been guilty 
of any of the above, he must quit the 
assembly, and afterwards be tried by 
the priesthood ; when, if he be found 
guil^, he is punished, suspended, or 
expelled the priesthood. Should any^ 
of the fraternity have committed a' 
minor offence, and we believe nearly 
one million are named in Buddhaical 
laws, he is to rise immediately after 
the proclamation is made, and confess 
his 'guilt: the senior priest is then to 
reprimand and admonish the culprit, 
who, after he^xpr esses contrition, is 
allowed to resume his seat. Annually 
the chief priest of each college ought 
to order toe priests belonging to that 
institution U> assemble, and listen to 
his exhortations and admonitions. Ce- 
libacy and chastity are strictly enjoined 
by Goutama Buddha upon the priest- 
hood, and should they break their 
vowi they are to be punished with 
exclusion, expulsion, or penances ; the 
offender is not to be restored except 
by the unanimous oonsentof an assem- 
bly of twice ten senior priesto.” A 
priest is forbidden to sit on the same 


* The cultom of the natives being to sleep upon a ihot, which they place on the 
beds being onlj^ used by the higher ranks stece th^r intercourse with 
oropeiBie* 
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with a female» where they are 
excluded from obsenratiou^ "which 
if not 80 excluded to allow of his 
breaking^ one of the fundamental laws 
of his faith, is still sufficiently secluded 
to permit of his holding, unheard by 
others, improper conversation.” A 
priest is also forbidden to speak more 
than five sentences to a female, if she 
be alone, or visit her abode unaccom- 
panied. Although celibacy is strictly 
enjoined by Buddha's laws to the 
priesthood, they are permitted, if they 
find it impracticable to keep their vow 
of perpetual chastity, to withdraw from 
the fraternity, lay aside their yellow 
robes, and marry. 

Goutama Buddha orders that dar- 
ing the rainy season priests are not to 
be absent from their abodes more than 
six days, as travelling is attended with 
many difficulties during this season, 
and it is considered derogatory to the 
dignity of a priest to be seen in wet 
or soiled robes. This period is called 
wasswass-sana, and some priests '‘of 
great piety will neither leave their 
abodes, nor utter a sound, during the 
whole period, which we believe to be 
about nine or ten weeks. The people 
of each village or district supply the 
priests with provisions (whicn they 
carry to the temple) during this sea- 
son, and at the termination of the 
rains, the priests are presented with 
new robes. On the 1a.st evening of 
wasswass-sana, a general preaching 
takes place all over the island, which 
is most numerously attended, two pul- 
pits being especially constructed for 
the occasion. These temporary build- 
ings are erected by "Ihe devotees of 
each particular wihare ; and we never 
saw a more pleasing spectacle than 
these light and elegant structures, 
which were tastefully decorated with 
flowers, the leaves of palms, and 
bunches of the lusclotui yellow plan- 
tain, arranged in fantastic devices. 
Two of the senior triests, attired in 
their full canonicals, are carried to 
the pulpits by their Junior brethren ; 
the younger of the two priests recites 
portions of the sacred writings, which 
the otker expouadHf and comments 
upon, exhorting the fjkhple to* practise 
piety and virtue, to subdue th^r pae« 
sions, to be puf 0 In thought as ^1) as 
deed, to endehvo^r to resemtde Buddha 
in their actions and course of life | 


that th^ may obtain ihe same rewards 
both in this world and the next. 

As Christians, we are compelled to 
admit, that the precepts of Buddha 
inculcate practices which must be be- 
neficial to every class of the commu- 
nity ; and to prove our assertion, we 
cannot do better than ouote one of 
Goutama's discourses, wnich will be 
found in the Kassapa 

“ There are seven sections of moral 
science, which have been folly taught, 
meditated upon, and practised by me, 
and which are necobsary for the attnin- 
ment of wisdom, knowledge, and deli- 
verance from transmigrauon. These 
seven are — the ascertainment of truth, 
contemplation, extinction of desire or » 
pas*iion, tranquillity, equanimity, con- 
tentment, and persevering exertion.** 

• 

Next to Goutama Buddha, the rank 
of a priest is considered the most 
exalted; not even a monarch should 
remain seated in the presence of one ; 
and like their god Buddha, priests are 
entitled to, and receive worship. The 
priests of Buddha are considered su- 
perior to the gods (of whom we shall 
give an account hereafter), but the 
priests, when they preach, invite the 
gods to form part of the congregation, 
that they may participate in the bene- 
fit, which is inseparably connected 
with having Buddha's doctrines ex- 
pounded. 

The priests, from their sacred call- 
ing, claimed to bo exempted from 
certain obligations imposed by the 
road ordinance, which was passed in 
the legislative assembly of Ceylon in 
the course of the last year (lft46), 
and from which they have been re- 
lieved by the insertion of a clause in 
a subsequent ordinance ^f the same 
year. This injudicious measure, like 
too many others connected with our 
colonies, is likely to be [irodactive of 
much evil, in the impression which it 
is calculated to produce upon the 
minds of the followers of Buddha^ 
who are all aware the Christian 
government of the colony bee not 
given the samo reUef to the ministinrs 
of the Gospel of Christ. We feel tikat 
We eahnot better express ohr opinibns 
upon the salf feei than by qnolSdg 
following exiknets from a letter, ad- 
dressed B&hop of Co- 

lombo to Bari Qrey, remonstrating 
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tbe Colonid Secretary agaio^t 
tb^ adoption of tbe measure. The 
letter is dated ** Colombo^ November 
j[3i 1848/' and may be found at page 
895 of Papers relative to the Affairs 
of Ceylon/' presented to the House of 
Commons in February last 

Having no more logltimate mode of 
bringing my opinion on any points af- 
footing the r^igious condition of this 
eolonyf before your lordship, 1 am com> 
pellea thus formally to express to your 
fordsbip my unfeigned sorrow that, in 
an ordinance which has just passed the 
Legislative Oounoil, entitled * an ordi- 
nance,’ &c., a clause (No. 9) has been 
introduced, exempting aU Buddhist 
J[iriests from the labour required under 
that ordinance, and from all payments 
in commutation of such labour, on the 
(ground that the tenets of *Boddhibm 
prohibited the priests of that religion 
performing labour of the description 
contemplated, and forbid to such pnests 
the acquisition oi money or other pro- 
perty,' while the like exemption is not 
granted to Christian ministers. Ad- 
mitting even that, to a statesman, such 
an exemption may, on pohtical grounds, 
seem expedient, as far as regards the 
Buddhist priests, though not at all as- 
senting to this opinion, 1 would press 
earnestly upon your lordship the con- 
cittsidn which follows, that on religious 
grounds the same immunity should be 
extended to Christian miolaters. Be- 
cause the British government, having 
only last year so solemnly disavowed, 
and focmafty discontinued, all connection 
with the Buddhist roligiou, it is neither 
equitable nor consistent now to exclude 
Christian ministers from privileges 
graptefl tp BuddhUt priests. Because 
W exemption being only granted to 
]^est8, as miHiutu persons, and to 
none other, it oaHnot be treated as 
a political question, or divested 
of a reugioye bearing. If, therefore, 
political reasons require the exemption 
-of ohe class, religious principles require 
the same for the other • « . * Because 


M error, 

and wid ni^ wX to be used, by adcsign- 
'Ingpri^ttbcdd,^ ff>r the pni^;i^ of ttp- 
hSmg them own false system . - . • « 
Beoanisa Cbrlstlangovemment* in Its 
^restricted and equal tioleratii^ of all 
* us oplnions^ciiii^ eonfbr special 
Mes on tbapreSissars of a false 

* , mi^ht ur 

fa^ to wh 


records of mqny courts of law on the 
island will bear testimony^ that what- 
ever may be tbe jprq/htssd tenets of 
Buddhism, the priests not only inherit 
and possess property, but claim, as 
subjects, the protection of the law for 

Its possession I need not 

press upon your lordship the obvious 
and great necessity, on the part of our 
rulers, of extreme caution, in legislating 
for an illiterate and superstitions people, 
lest any measure be adopted which may 
even seem to be So perverted as to give 
direct conntenance to a system of reli- 
gious falsehood, believing as the Cin- 
galese Buddhist does, the mysterious 
and inherent sanctity of his religion to 
be such, that the British power, though 
invincible in arras, is feeble and tutile 
for its ovei throw, and interpreting 
therefore all its acts as an involuntary 
homage to the superiority of his own 
faith ...... 1 should not press this 

important matter so earnestly on your 
lordship, if 1 did not really believe the 
cause at the Christian religion, and the 
prospective dissemination of divine 
truth among an unconverted and un- 
educated people, to be seriously jeopar- 
dised by this enactment.” 

To those of our readers who may 
feel more interested on this subject 
than others, we strongly recommend 
the perusal of tbe whole of the letter 
of this meeki learned^ and xealous 
prelate, who is an honour to the 
church, and we can only regret that 
our limits prevent us from giving it 
at length. 

As a bodyi tbe Buddhist priesthood 
in Ceylon are moral and inoffensive, 
and some of them are good scholars, 
being well versed in the literature of 
their country i ^hns presenting a 
pleasing contrast to their brethren in 
the Celestidl Empire, who generally are 
the most depraved and ignorant set 
imaginabie. Tbe only point of re- 
semblance between the priests of Bud- 
dha in Ceylon and China is, that they 
are all supported in indolence, either 
by the donations of the charitable, or 
from tbe lands which appertmn to 
ea0h temple. 

fhe laity are not conversant with 
Budfibalcsd doct^ei, much less with 
the mysteries oif their religion, neither 
are they^eequli^ed to obeerve tbe whole 
of the Trlw«dedoos-^ar|tte ; but the 
Jawe of Buddha states that his fbh 
lowers must believe )n the Tisarana, 
impUdily nbej the Pancheseele. 
tile iWana gives three commands. 
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BuddhA-darana^ or to worafaip Bod- 
dha» acknowledging ±im to be all 
good# wise# and powerful; Dharrae« 
Mrana# or to have faith in his doc- 
trines# as the means of attaining ulti- 
mate bliss# or niwane# and avoiding 
eternal punishment; and the third 
commandment is Sangfao-sarana# or# 
to believe that priests are disciples of 
Buddha#^and qualified to point out the 
method of obtaining salvation. The 
Pancheseele, meaning literally the five 
good qualities# is the same as five of 
the prohibitory commandments# m hich 
are enjoined to the priesthood, and 
have been named by us in the Tri- 
wededoos-charitfe. There are also 
some moral practices enjoined by the 
laws of Buddha to the laity# such as 
giving alms to the poor and sick# lov- 
ing others as ourselves# contemplating 
the uncertainty of all mundane affairs# 
passing our time in a manner bene- 
ficial alike to our fellow-creatures 
and ourselves, despising riches# if 
wealth can only be obtained by mal- 
practices# subjugating the passions, 
subduing unUwfiil desires# kindness 
to animals# and many other excellent 
maxims of the like nature. 

The most unrefiective person must 
allow that the Buddhaical religion 
prescribes a code of morality of a 
most perfect nature# which is un- 
equalled by any other heathen religion# 
and which closely approximates to the 
practices enjoined by our own blessed 
faith. 

The laity make offerings to Bud- 
dha, whenever they go to worship# 
which consist of fruit# the blossoms 
of the bo-tree# and other odori- 
ferous flowers. These simple offer- 
ings are handed to the officiating 
priest, who arranges the various gifts 
on the shrine# which is invariably 
placed before the god* The worship- 
per then kneels before Buddha# bows 
down the hea4# raises the hand in an 
attitude of supplication above the 
head, and repeats after the priest^ ** 1 
warship Buodh% and believe him to 
be all good, all wise, i^l powerM# all 
just t have net broken Buddhk's 
commands ; I do not commit adultery ; 
1 do not steel ; I do not deprive any 
creature of Ule#** It is pother a 
singular fimt, that the Cingalese wo- 
men worship B^oddba more eon- 
stantly,and# appsieotly# inoradevop^iy 
than the men ; yet In no part of Asia 


are the fbmale portion of the commu- 
nity so unchaste as they are in Ceylon* 
Formerly# when a gift of land was 
made to a wihare# it was requisite to 
obtain the king's consent# as the mo* 
narcb lost the dues# which all culti- 
vated lands were subject to# but from 
which ail temple lands were exempted* 
The petition to the monarch used to 
be couched in the following terms 
** I# your humble slave# am desirous of 
making an offering of certain lands to 
the wihare for my benefit# and I prey 
your majesty will permit me so to do, 
as it is equally for your good." Bud- 
dhists believe that by making an offer- 
ing to a wihare they will rdap the ad- 
vantage of so doing in thoir future 
stage of existence# and they also 
believe that by au art of volition# they 
can share the ultimate good to be de* 
rived ftom the act# or transfer the 
entire benefit which may accrue to any 
person they choose. 

The priests of Buddha# in Ceylon, 
declaie that the people do not obey 
the commands of Buddha, or follow the 
precepts which are inculcated by his 
doctrines# as they did in former times ; 
but they do not exert themselves to 
remedy the evil# stating their belief 
that the world is drawing to an end# 
and mankind must become degenerate# 
and extremely sinful# before the world# 
which now exists# is destroyed and re- 
duced to chaos— and that destiny, or 
fate# guides and governs all mankind 
and matter. 

Connected with the worship ofBud- 
dh^a curious practice is observed, 
which strongly illustrates the national 
customs : there is a certain caste called 
Ambattea# or barbers, and a family of 
that caste had land granted to them in 
perpetuity by the King of Kandy# 
which was held upon the condition 
that the sacred duty of shaving 
Buddha" should be performed at stated 
periods by a member of the ftmily# and 
that in default or neglect of such duty 
the land should revert to the oroWn* 
The image of Buddha, wbii^ under* 
goes this ceremony, is large one in 
the Dalada M^gawa at Kandy^ a 
priest hoMe a mfrror to the free ^the 
idol, beibve whmn a curtudn Is drawn ; 
the barber stands on one si^e of the 
curtain tmdpiNifrirWis sundry tvolotions 
with hill rai^r. He if Ih the act of shav-r 
ing a person, and the ceremony Is 
performed trMmut the operator sdeing 
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or tQQChing the idol. To the best of 
Ofit belief^ up to the present day this 
absurd custom is followed by the des- 
cendants of the family to whom the 
lands in question were originally 
granted. There is a heavenly pheno- 
menoui which appears occasionallv in 
Ceylon^ called by the natives Buddha 
lights ; this faintly resembles the nor- 
thern lights, and is extremely resplen- 
dent; the priests declare this is a 
sign of Buddha’s displeasure, when 
his followers have become sinful in the 
extreme, and that the light appears 
over the wihare, from whence the 
priests suppose the phenomenon to 
emanate, where those who have com- 
mitted the bln, which has aroused the 
god’s anger, last worbhipped. 

Although the national system of 
xeligion is Buddhaical, still Buddha is 
not the sole god who is worshipped in 
Ceylon, as there are others whom the 
Cingalese believe to be guardian 
spirits, who preside over the welfare 
of the island and their religion. The 
names of these gods arc, Kattragam, 
Vishnu, Nata-Samen, Pittia, and the 
goddess Fatine. The whole of these 
have temples erected for their wor- 
ship, which are called dewales, and it 
is not uncommon to see*a wihare and 
dewale in close proximity. These 
gods are worshipped by dances, sup- 
plications, and offerings of flowers, 
fruit, and money 5 and no worshipper 
can make these oflerings who has par- 
taken of animal food for several days 
previous to the time of making the 
offerings. The Cingalese supplicate 
Buddha alone for flual happiness, and 
for favor in another state of existence; 
but the other gods are besought by 
them to conifer temporal blessings, and 
to protect them from sickness and 
inisfprtune. 'Fhe colours and dresses 
of these gods differ ; Kattragam and 
Pittia are delineated as being of 
red complexions, Nata-Samen of a 
pure white, Vishnu of a blue, whilst 
the goddess Patine is the possessor of 
a bright yellow skin. Kattragam is 
the god who is most feared and re- 
vered, and bis principal dewale, in the 
eastern part of the island, was formerly 
resorted to by numberless worshippers. 
This temple is situated in the village 
which beai's the same name as the 


god, and formerly, at certain seasons 
of the year, used to be crowded with 
pilgrims, many of whom came from 
the remotest parts of India to worship 
the god Kattragam. The only cur^ 
osities in the dewale are the kalana- 
madina, and the karandua of iswera ^ 
the first is a ^capacious clay chair, or 
couch (covered with the skin of 
a cheetah), which the priests assert 
was constructed by the first priest of 
the dewalc, who, for his great piety, 
passed from this world to the next, 
without undergoing the agonies of 
death. The karandua contains a small 
image of Kattragam, and an equally 
diminutive pair of shoes. At Kandy 
there is also a dewale dedicated to this 
god as well as to Vishnu, Nata-Samen, 
and the goddess Patine. The approach 
to the Nata Dewale, through two 
masbive well-proportioned archways, 
is remarkably fine, and os the ground 
around the temple is filled with noble 
trees, whose thick, umbrageous foliage 
afford a welcome shelter from the sun’s 
rays, the coup doeil is pleasing in the 
extreme. The atmosphete around 
the dewale is replete with the per- 
fume of the splendid, fragrant bo- 
tree, as near each dewale is planted 
the sacred tree, amidst groves of the 
tall, slender, and graceful palm. 

We regret that we cannot give an 
account of the shrines of the idols, as 
none save the priests are allowed to 
approach the sanctuary, or raise the 
curtain which conceals the door be- 
hind which the idol is seated. The 
aspeefs of the gods we have been en- 
abled to describe, from having seen 
them in the various temples of Bud- 
dha. Cingalese scholars believe that 
Vishnu and Eiswara* are the chiefs 
of the gods (called Bboomatoo-dewis), 
and that they have entrusted the gods 
before named, and the goddess Patine, 
with the power of governing the 
world, watching especially over the 
religious and civil rights of Lanka- 
diva. 

The kappurales, or priests of de- 
wales, are not regularly educated for 
that office, neither are they ordained, 
and they require no qualification save 
that of caste ; as it is requisite that 
the kappurales of Kattragam should 
be Brahmens, whilst the priests of 


« Blswara b the only god who has not a dewale dedicated to him in Ceylon. 
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Vishnu* Nata-Samen* and the god* 
dess Patine* must be either Goewanse 
or Pattea people* The manner in 
vrhioh the gods are worshipped is 
by the kappurales dancing m their 
respective uewales, and the exertion 
they undergo* with the contortions 
into which they thiow their limbs, is 
most painful to witness. Some of the 
assistant priests play upon musical in- 
struments* such as tom-toms* hollow 
rings of metal* pipes, and chauk 
shells* which are used as wind-in- 
struments* producing most dissonant 
sounds* which the Cingalese consider 
pleasing melody.* 

Although the priests will not 
allow any one save themselves to 
enter the sanctuary where the god is 
placed* they will perform the whole of 
their worship before strangers. These 
priests* unlike the priests of Buddha* 
meet with little respect from the peo- 
ple ; iievcriheless* they arc supported 
by the donations of the devotees* and 
by the produce of lands with which 
the respective dew ales have been en- 
dowed. The chiefs of the principal 
dowales at Kandy arc lawmen of high 
rank (who used formerly to bo ap- 
pointed by the king)* and are styled 
dewale^baysna^eke-nilamis ; who ate 
a‘!sibted in their dutii s by many subor- 
dinate officers* which duties cbnsist of 
receiving and disbursing the proceeds 
of the lands belonging to their respec- 
tive dewales. The dewalc-ba;^snayekc- 
nilimi never personally present their 
offerings to the gods, or join with the 
kappurales in their dances, as none 
but officiating priests can perform 
either the one or the other of these 
ceremonies. It is remarkable that 
although Buddha's wihare can be en- 
tered by all who desire to witness the 
rites of his worship* yet the greatest 
mystery is maintained in all that is 
connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the gods. Cingalese 


scholars affirm* that before Goutatna 
Buddba visited Lanka-diva* Vishnu was 
the god who was honoured and 
shipped; and whilst some maintain 
that Buddha was an incarnation of 
Vishnu* others believe that Vishnu 
will become Nitra-Buddha* or the 
Buddha who is ^et to appear. lu the 
dewales* or temples of the gods* 
there is invariably some relic* Which 
usually is a warlike weapon, such as a 
spear* a bow and arrow ; and these 
implements are represented by the 
kappurales as having been deposited 
miraculously upon the site which the 
god had selected for a dewale. The 
will of the god having been thus mi- 
raculously expressed* the edffioe was 
commenced, and by permission of the 
king* the new dewalc was endowed 
with lands* and possessed the same 
privileges and immunities as the tenf- 
ples of Buddha. 

The conjoint worship of Buddha and 
the gods is a most extraordinary pecu- 
liarity in the national religion of Cey- 
lon* for the worship of tUe latter is 
not only tolerated* but is considered 
perfectly orthodox* as frequently a 
wihare and dewale are built under the 
same roof* and in every temple of 
Buddha are^ to be seen some qf the 
gods we have named* who are lo6ked 
upon as the guardian spirits of the 
w I hare ; hut they are only worshipped 
ill their own peculiar de wales. Native 
historians affirm* that in former times 
Lanka-diva was densely populated* and 
most prosperous (and from the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur still to be 
seen* we are compelled to admit the 
veracity of this statement)* that the 
laws of Buddha were then maintained 
and observed in all their pristine pu- 
rity* but that as the prosperity aud 
population of their cowntry have de- 
creased* so the religion and doctrines 
of Buddba have gradually been ne- 
glected. 


* This reminds us of an anecdote. A fellow-countryman of ours, who was re- 

siding near Colombo, complained to bis appoo, or bead servant, that musical meet** 
ings held by the natives, in a house adjoining his premises, disturbed his slumbers, 
and threatened, if the practice were not discontinued, to take the offenders before a 
magistrate. The appoo remonstrated with his master in broken English — ^the pur- 
port of which remonstrance was, that although Europeans could fight, and were 
good scholars, they did not know what good music was* or they never would com- 
plain that Cingalese musical meetings disturbed their rest* ana much less attempt 
to force a discontinuance of theig. 
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OUR POftTAAIt OALLXSnY^t^NO. 1^., 

i 

SIR ttOBEi«.r KANIV If .tO.^ '' « 

iMRBi lOR 0> TBB OF ifllSU tFOVSTBY^ AFB FASnORlIV OF j{ 

The attainment to eminence in any particular i 

ox insigniBeant, denotes in ita poaaessor some Q|) ^ 

butes^ above the common nerd of nuiikind 5 but IjnSilf# like thw,— 

wherein learning and science^ and not only more abatrii^jllii^^ acience, bat 
their practical application to all the groat enda of eait|^ en^ymont, arc the 
guiding 9tar irht^ all look up to , — a man hdlde an exnltoa rank in a^y of 
wo&c &p^menta> which leid and teach the oducaled and th^iyng portion of 
societal wo naturally turn fo Jiuparo by what means t^ui^ dSwi^y jbae been 
acquir^. .(jeujus and tahnt, (ho birtluight of a few, nMiyemaWc their pos- 
sessor to oopc with a difficult nmthcmalicai problem, or to produce the loftio^tr 
conceptions fn tho arts, ni music, or poetry ; hut their owner may have lacked 
the peeuHar power for bi nuring those qualities to niaturity, or missed tho prop>^^ 
oppartuniiy for placing thorn hi. (oie the woi Id. Industry may accumulate Jfnutj&s! 
ledge without applying h, citlur loi tlio good of its owner or mankind in genera. 
Some there aro, also, who wdh vast stores of knowledge, and even grt«t 
power, if they would but exoui e it, live lathor m what maybe to them a 
delicious, bat which is to the world an u-*cle^s drjeam of the past, iastcad of un- 
reraittingW wrestling with the present, and standiua on the “look out” foi the 
future. Perhaps it was because some of the ancient of the pictorial 

art wore content to labour for posterity, that they pioduced those noble 
works Xhich have rendered then luimes so renowned ; while, oil the other hand, 
the very desire of courting the txshion, and living but loi the present, may have 
conduced to effect the contr ir> uid ^ustnow. But paint m*; is not a science 
or art of rapid progress, or depending much u])on diseovciy ; and though it 
bemrs a slow and steady mibsion to man, it can effect but little fo rctinevo the 
fortunes of a country, or to benefit the multitude gencially. 

The ago of escape from barbansm, deuomlnated chivalroufA when tho drama 
excited and instructed-— when arc hitecture and sculpture mbvat^d— tbiltVhc n 
alchemy astonished, astrblc^y infatuated, and religious enthusia^ ^ayed and 
biassed the minds of men, is — with us islimders at least^HP^^t am|^]^e. Tho 
meditations of the recluse, tho repose of tho study, aod the of the 

cloister, meet with but little b^ranathyand reward %i ptesCuk in 

times of enterprise and research, of invention and discovery ^ and c|ily of 
travel into the vast untrodden regions of the Unknown, but 0^ 
application of every dibcovery in science or art to some useful punpd^ 
this every-day-working world of purs, progressing as it is rain^^aa S^d, 
it requires a vigour of intellect, and, above all, an energy not tU^l^O^tiiiOu^ht 
but of action, to join in the race which foimcr times and other vucp dlSma ^ ^ 
not. The external world around tt<?, and the very nature of tiil^ at pre 
exhibits this. * We now grumble if we cannot aceomphsh in a »ng}e horn 
journey which our grandfathers jogac d over at the rate of thirty mites a-d 
The mental constitution of man has been, perhaps, but htfje altered since , 
creation ; but, no doubt, education, lace, habit, country, external circum- 
stances, induce a growth of cneigy adequate to the demand :^.ii#ex^^ 
and proportionate to its cner^ is the onward progress of a as an 

Individual, licmombrancc of the pa<(t may athmdate to decdl^ ^our in the 
field ; the example of the heroes and sag^ of ^u%uil^ Mir incite to acts of 
virtue, genei'osity, and kindness, of both a public and pmite ifiiture ; but 
though they humanise and refine society, and oven tCnd fd exaltgfiatiQ^ a moral 
poipt of view, they iu no way assist tofoster, cultivate, 01 advan^iira^ pltoents 
by which the great social ma<^tne is now inovoil onw.irds. To lead idto a new, 
instead df following supinely Jn the old beaten track, is now the 1 ‘ 

great men’s success. 

Of all t&dt branches of htima^ knowledge to whidi modem times ): 

developed greatest success, and de^ 

genwally bcn^t«4 tiwl 
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Histatice t 0 lrajr^ t)kc a(lvaa<i^andimpi^vcmci)t of agrkraUtirei manufactures^ and 
J*aa contributed most largely to aid our necessities, our luxu- 
ries, and ar]l4t, an'd to which our health, public aud private, as individuals and in 
comm unitios, id more tlian td any other mdebted-^bemistr) and its handmaid, 
naituMl philosophy,^ holds tbo highcbt place. WheU^ therefore, wo sec a man nob 
only rise to ciiuu^encc, but take a prominent position in such a vast branclf of 

S owledge, woiiatUrtdly wistit to trace hts steps, and sec how and by what means 
[ positton hsa been ai&ieved. 

The natural gift of cto^uence, which some pmsons possess, nuy make the ora- 
loi, Iho essayi&t, thoswjvocale, or the preacher, but it doosnot form the statesman 
01 iht liistorian, the lawyer or the divine. The <^wick eye and ready hand may 
assist the surgeon, ]t)Ut it does not make tlie medical philosopher. To climb the 
iiill of lioucBt reputation there must lie a(l(h‘d, tlu* iiaticnt and enduring toil of 
icicnreh, habiU of iuduotivo rcac;mung and mental descipUnc, the art ol uitical 
investigation, t^e labour of analvsis piictiscd obscr^ation, the rapid adap- 
tation of means, and the read) ijerecpiion of^ruth ; but above .iiid botoio 
all, the courage- tOr grapple with dilhonlty, and the energy to display or 
bring forward the result of these comljined powers. To borrow an expres- 
sion suggested by the subject, to polarise the mind. This great principle of 
.vi^ergy is bften a natin'al gift, but it is also susceptible of increased growth 
■'by cultivation. If its antithesis, sloth, creeps like a withering lichen over the 
inVloIcnl, so docs energy spring up like a wclU-wateved plant in those that culti- * 
vale it. He that would now battle with the world, must stand like a general 
in an engagement, wafcliing every turn of the cihmuv ; taking advantage 
of every mistake; omitting no opportunity; pros(?rving his coolness amidst 
the roar of the battle; doing the proper thing just, at the prup^u' lime; 
acting on the defensive one moment, and directing the hereto charge the 
next. He who wars thus will corujiKU’, though thousands wore arrayed against 
himr He must also rise with the diflicult itvs tliut beset his path, and laughing 
silently at the sneer of the scornrul, never, for a moment, lose sight of the main 
object of his hopes or his ambition. 

Hner^y-^iho energy of talent — ^iiorsevm'ance, and enterprise, arc the peculiar 
“ ohajfjw^icistljoif rof the northern and we-^ltTn nations. Look at the brave 
bat-Tdi:t^ldbs and procrastinating Oriental ; be built for himself far in the 
wild, echoleas :^S3rt, a furtrcs.s, supposed nut only to be impregnable but un- 
approachable enemy. 2so European eye had ever beheld it ; it remained 
like one of the fabulous, enchanted palaces ol‘ old ; its precise gcograidiical posi- 
..ioon was almost unknown, and to roach it no western soldier bad, as vet, had the 
hardihood even to dare. There this city of refuge remained, mysterious and im- 
oduquered, ttiH a veteran wnrnor of a little island in the Western 8e«, wlio is the 
very Olubodta^tOf energy, «iw tlrd the attempt must be made to reach it ; and 
having so ^termmed, immediate U put hi'' icbolution into piactice, maichidotf 
With alunB^lof followeis into the aiid pi uns, wluic it wassuppo cd to exUt, 
<ihart or map, guided b} tlu oompiiSb by day, and t lie Main b} night, 
fftlt hlsi own liorce cneigj, he sought, and found, and eoiajuered ; 

ai|l^ be# s^Of Ooluiiibus’ discovery of a world, it would have ;iscii before 
^ Mm if but to reward his hope.* Ambition prompted ; goimis conieivid, but 
energy alojie enabled Napoleon to carry his camion o\cr the Alps, and l)avy 
ihight have lived as he began, an obseme apothecary, but toi the 

daring soul which him onward in the race. It is needlcbs, howcvei , to 

defend by to iUnsf rate by example, an axiom bo gcmu^ally acknow- 
ledged as blit have prefaced this biographical notice by these 

obbervations, beeai}# ifW nWt thioK any otlic^r man in this kingdom is more 
justly entitled to whoever <uxidit or influence thej bestow than the subject of 
this memoir. 

To deserSbo in toflhs of hypcff^bok, and drc*^9 up in superlatives, the course 
axiilchar#t#of the subject of this sketch, would be a tabk much e:ibior to our- 
Bclvw J b g d^we feel hssured, distAo^iefal both to hib own feelings and those of our 
to detail, without any flowers of language or rhetorical adornment, 

[ ^ ^ philosophy is, howe\er, known and tned b} 

^ Kmaon^Ohar. 
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his works ; and by a simple enumeration and detail of those, we undertake to 
shew good cause for affording a niche in our Walhalla to the Irishmau, with 
whose memoir we now present our readers. 

Kobort Kane was born in Dublin in 1810, and educated for the medical 
profession. Ills early tendency to chemical pursuits, and to the industrial 
applications of science, probably arose from his family having been chomioal 
manufacturers in this city. In the universal collapse which followed the Union, 
in Ireland generally, and in Dublin in particular, nearly a quarter of a century^ 
elapsed, during which there was a total prostration of all the vital })owers of 
Ihe country ; enterprise ceased ; trade languished, nay, literally expired ; 
literature was altogether extinguished ; Irish science, or scientific men, took but 
a very minor position in the eves of tlui learned world — law schools wo had 
none — medicine slept ; the very wit and sparkling eloquence of former times 
appeared jus if crushed by the blow ; our U niversity w^eins to have been in a state 
almost of hybernation ; and our Koval Academy dragged on a puny existence, at 
times scarcely able to collect a rflitlicient auditory at its meetings. True it is, a few 
bright stivvs I'cmained orappeavt'd from time to time in our firmament ; a Brinkley, 
a Grattan, a Kirwan,S. Pliinkot, a Biishe, and a Whitley Stokes, but they only 
rendered the surrounding darkness more p.alpable, 'fhe men who had witnessed 
the comparative glory of the Irish nation, fought in the struggle for itsmainieu- 
ance, and beheld itsdowiifal and <lecay, appeared to have siekened at the sight of its 
desolation, and given up all hopes ofamendmemt; so that it required a new generation 
to arise in order to make any eflbrt for its improvciuent. If Ungbmd, with iitdic- 
coming asperity, brags of the millions — but not eight millions, be it remembered — 
which she has dohnl out to save from starvation the peasantry of this portion of 
the united kingdom, it would be w(dl that she occasionally remembered what 
she rendered Ireland for upwards of Iwenly years after the withdrsiwal of her 
parliament, her nobility, her gentry, jind her trade# 

First to raise itself from this thraldom jind inactivity, and to spread abroad the 
fair name and fame of the s:jicnce and literatui’c of Dublin, was the School of 
Medicine, of which we have given some account upon a former occasion.* Mr. 
Kauc commenced his studies at a pi’opitious time, Just when our young school 
of medicine was struggling into life, and attached himself to the Meath ifospital, 
then the great focus of attraction, umlerthe teaching ofDr. Graves and Dr. William 
Stokes, whein? his talents and unremitting zeal in the acquirement of knowledge 
soon attracted their attention, and earneil their warmest approbation and Jissist- 
ancc. At this period wc did not possess, in Dublin, a single periodical, either 
literary or professional, and great indeed were the difiiculties which obstructed 
the path of the aspirant after scientific fame. A small medical society, how- 
ever, principally composed of the students of the Meath Uospital, was started 
at this time, and in 1829, Mr. Kane received a gold medal from this body for 
a prize essay on the effects of morbid poisons introduced into the circulation. 
The year following he obtained, after a public examination, the clinical clerkship 
of the Meath Hospital, a situation which rettects the, highest credit on its founders, 
and has, we have reason to know, conferred most signal benefits upon the science 
of medicine in this country. In the same year (1830), he also carried off a prize 
ollercd by l[)r. Graves lor the best essay on t lie Fjithological Condition of the 
Fluids in Typhus Fever, a contribution to medical science in which h^ combated 
with effect the pernicious doctrines of Broussais and the solodists, at that time 
widely spread over this country, and revived the humoral pathology, which was 
then making great way upon the Continent, under the guidance of the cele- 
brated Andral. 

While carrying on these laborious investigations— ^researches such as seldom 
occupy the mind of a student, and fulfilling the arduous duties of his olHce at- 

tending to the sick, and recording medical cases of interest— he entered Trinity 
College, in order to fit himself for the only degree in medicine then given in this 
country ' 5 and notwitlistanding the variety and intensity of bis other occupations, 
his university career was not without distlnptio!), for he obtained several science 
honours. Although Mr. Kane completed his medical education, and became a li- 
centiate in 1832, and subsequently, in 1841, was elected a Fellow of the King and 


• See the Memoir of Eobert J, Graves, M.D,, in JKo, HO, Feb. 1842, 
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Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, his actual medical career may be said to 
have onded here; for circumstances oecniTcd, about this time, which induced him 
to relinquish fill thoughts of following up the practical portion of the profession. 

Owing to circumstances, here unnecessary to detail, the classes of the medical 
profession at that time consisted of physicians, most of whom had graduated 
in Scotland, on account of the dilHcultics which, we regret to say, lay in the 
way of procuring a medical degree in Ireland ; surgeons, belonging chiefly to 
j^ur Irish college ; and apothecaries, who stood in the position of the English 
general practitioners, prescribing as well as compounding medicine, all of whom 
were lic(mtiatcs of the Irish Apo1heciu*ics’ Hall, and many'of whom possessed 
dcgiees in medicine and surgery from some of ihe English nr Scotch colleges. 
Seeing that the public would have a “general practitioner,” and that so many 
ujcinb(;rs of their own body were in possession of the field, the Apothecaries’ 
Company determined, with laudable /.eal, to extend and improve their curricu- 
lum of education as far as their act of parliament permitted. They, therefore, 
])rocecdcd, in 1831, to establish a separate chair of chemistry, instead of the 
united one of chemistry and materia inedica, which furmerly existed, and which 
was filled with so much ability by ^Ir. Donovan, witli whose labours and acquire- 
moiit.s most of our readers are familiar; and \oung Kane, then a utiident^ was 
clcc‘{ cd to t he ollicc. From this circumstance arose the School of the Apothecaries* 
Hal! ; while,, at the same <im<*, it completely <lirected the current of Mr. Kane’s 
labours into a purely chemical and scientific channel. He continued to be 
I’j’olcssor of Chemistry to the Apotliecarii's’ Hall till 1845, when he 
succeeded by Dr. Ahlrid^^o. For many years he was one of the examin- 
ing board of tlie Apotliecai ies* Hall, and ashisted greatly in introducing those 
improvements into the course of education now* required by that body, and in the 
organisation of the S<‘hool of ^Medicine altachcil to that institution, from which 
have sprung many of our present general practitioners. 

Shortly after this appointment, the young proftsssor published his first work, 
“ 'fho Elements <»f I’harinacy,” which* was “ intended to cjnvey to the student 
a knowledge of the principles upon which the more important pharmaceutical 
operations arc foumled, and thus till up that space which exists between the 
mere iletail of the processes in a Pharmacopajia, and the theoretic explanations 
of their iiuturo given in a s} sternal ic book.” ’Ihis was, we believe, the first at- 
tem[>t made to introdin*c the Continental ideas and methods of treating the 
''tdqe(3l. into Ireland, 

\Vo have already allmled to the deficiency of periodical literature and literary 
enterprise in Dublin twenty years ago. This defect the energy and comprehen- 
sive mind of Professor Kane at once perceived and endeavoured to remedy, as 
tar as medicine and its collateral branches were concerned; and, in 183*2, he 
j>rnjected the Dublin Journal of Mediral Science, intending it oj’iginally for 
the publication of articles ou subjects couiiecled with chemistry and pliai- 
nuicy ; but afterwards, at the instance of Drs. (iraves and Stokes, who became 
with him its joint editors, it appeared as a journal of practical medicine as 
well as chemistry. His direct coniiexiou with this periodical continued till 1834, 
Avhen his various other avocations rendered it impossible for him to devote to it 
the necessary time and attention which ettbelive editorship in any forih demands. 
Prom 183*2 to 1837, Professor Kune contributed ten papers of great value to 
that periodical, most of which are, however, upon subjects not generallv inte- 
resting to the general reader j but we may (‘numerate amou" them, his Memoir 
upon the “Composition of the Fluids in Diabetes in which, by demonstrating 
that the quantity of organic bases is not aflbeted by the disease, he disproved 
the old and laid the loundation of the present theory of the nature of that 
malady. This, together with the two former papers alluded to, were of consi- 
derable value in a practi(?al point of view. Another of his memoirs, published 
about this lime, consisted or “Remm‘ks on the properties of the Hydracids,” in 
which he demonstrated the electro-positive clnaracter of hydrogen, and the con- 
se(mcnt basic properties of water*- and the other hydrogen com{)ounds usually 
ciilied acids. These views, then considered anomalous and startling, have been 
since almost universiilly received. 

Th<j influence which this periodical-— first prmected by the subject of this 
memoir, and now established as the Dublin Qmrterly Journal of Medical 
/6'cicnce—has had upon the progress of medicine, as well as professional and even 
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ffcneral literature in this counti'y, it is impossible to calculate. It was the 
nrst successful periodical, whether scientific, uterary, or medical, thaf emanated 
from the Irish press during the present century, and it has now reached to thirty- 
five goodly volumes. Our own mag^dne was commenced in the following year. 

In 1838, Doctor Kane married Miss Baily, authoress of ** The Irish Flora,** 
and niece to Francis Baily, the distinguished astronomer. 

In 1834, after a conconrs of public lectures — ^the first of the kind, we believe, 
attempted in this country— Dr. Kane was elected Professor of Natural Fhilo^.^ 
sophy to the Royal Dublin Society, a situation bo hold till 1847, when he 
resigned, and Dr. W. Barker was elected in his stead. His most instructive 
lectures at this institution were carefully prepared, and characterised by clear- 
ness, impressiveness, and the happy adaptation and felicity of his experiments ; 
but these were of little importance in comparison with their practical utility, 
and their great value in an industrial and manufacturing point of view. Not 
only in his addresses, but in the working of the department over which he pre- 
sided in the Royal Dublin Society, did he, by every means in his power, l^lmnr 
to develop the latent wealth, and promote the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of Ireland. At the triennial exhibitions of our manufactures he gave 
illustrative courses of lectures, which were of the greatest possible advantage 
both to the crowded audiences which he addressed, and to the manufac- 
turers and artisans in the city. In 1843, Professor Kane delivered a 
course of lectures on the different sources of industry which exist in 
Ireland ; and the investigations which he instituted for that pm-pose 
were afterwards amplified and worked out in detail, in his well-known work 
upon the Industrial Resources of Ireland, to which we shall presently allude. 

We must now go back some nine or fen years, and trace this distinguished 
Irishman’s onward progress in another institution of a less practical but more 
scientific character — ^wo mean the Royal Irish Academy, of wliich lie was electcMl 
a member in 1832, and placed ujion its council in 1841. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected to the honourable post of secretary to the council, in the room of 
the late Professor M‘Cullagli, when that gentleman became secretary to the 
academy. This ofiice Professor Kane continued to fill till ho was appointed 
president of the Queen’s College at Cork, when the present secretary to 
council, the Rev. Professor Graves, was elected. 

The labours, researches, and discoveries which Professor Kane laid before 
the Royal Irish Academy, will be found at length in the transactions and pro- 
ceedings of Uiat learned body. Many of those would be uninteresting, and 
others perhaps not understood by the generality of our readers. The two fol- 
lowing, however, should be particularly noticed, because they appear to have in- 
iluenc^ his present position not a little. 

In 1835, Professor Kane was occupied with some ehemic.al researches on 
woodspirit, and had proceeded as far as the methods of analysis employed in 
these countries allowed, and had read an account of his results to the Royal 
Irish Academy, when he found that Dumas and Peligot hod been working on 
the same subject in Paris, and by the superiority of the Continental methods of 
organic an^ysis had not only obtained all his results, but had gone much further 
in working'^ out the investigation. He then felt the necessity of visiting the 
Continental chemical and other scientific schools, and during the sticcecdlng 
year he sjient a great portion of liis time in visiting the laboratories and scIentlHo 
institutions of Germany and France. But before he proceeded to the Conti- 
nent, he again brought forward the subject of pyroligneous spirit at the ipeoling 
of tbe British Association held in Dublin, and satisfactorily established the truth 
of his investigations. 

There is scarcely a subject in either science or literature which is not open 
to the careful investigation of the industrious ; and in chemistry, either from iha 
discrepancies of previous enquirers, or owing to the mode of investigation ein- 
ployed, there has of late years been an inviting field for labour, if not discovery. 
These feelings seem to have actuated the subject of this memoir in commencing a 
series of researches on the ammoniacal compounds of mercury, copper, and zinc. 
The results which he arrived at were first broached In 1836, and brought to a con- 
clusion two years afterwards, when they were published in the transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Immediately' after tneir appearance, they were trans*. 
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latcd into most of the Continental scientidc journals. Eminent chemists in 
Stockholm and Berlin verified all Kane's experiments ; and Berzelius, when 
describing their results in his annual account of the progress of chemistry, char- 
acterised them as the most remarkable and important chemical researches of 
the period, as they had clearly demonstrated the existence of the electro-nega- 
tive radical amidogene and the true nature of ammonia. The conclusions ar- 
rived at in these memoirs have since been adopted by almost all philosophical 
chemists, and in the year 1 843, the Royal Irish Academy awarded the Cunningham 
^gold medal to Professor Karic for this valuable discovery ; for the circumstances 
attending which, as well as a short analysis of these researches, wc refer our 
readers to the address of the then president. Sir William Hamilton, published 
in the second volume of the proceedings of the Academy. 

In 1840, Professor Kane presented to the Royal Society of London some 
researches on the colouring matters of the lichens, which were subse- 
quently published in the “Philosophical Transactions,” under the lioad 
of “ Contributions to the Chemical History of Archil and Litmus.” ‘ This 
memoir was the pioneer into an untrodden and extremely difficult field of re- 
search. The complexity of the results from the exammation of bodies so prone 
to decomposition, and so hard to distinguish, is so great, that the difficulty 
of even indicating the general nature of their chemical constitution can 
scarcely be understood, except by those who have themselves worked IN; the 
subject. The merit of this memoir was at once recognized, and so quickly and 
highly appreciated, that although the autlior announced his conviction that sub- 
sequent mvcstigiition might be expected to add to, and perhaps to modify many 
of the results at which he had arrived, the Royal Soclely immediately conferred 
upon him their royal medals. 

We might proceed still further in describing and descanting upon the various 
memoirs contributed by Professor Kane to dilfercut pcrlodicius, as well as pub- 
lished in the proceedings and transactions of learned bodies, were it necessary 
to elucidate the subject, or if tliey could be at all understood by the general 
reader. Before, however, we mention his two great published works, wc would 
hero, — because it appears next in tbo chronological order of liis labours, and be- 
cause we have reason to know that it laid the foundation for the present soil 
analysis of Ireland, — introduce the subject of the report upon the Ord- 
nance Memoir, made by order of the govcnimeut in 1843. Wc here find 
two letters from Professor Kano ; the one descriptive of the materials requisite 
f(jr a proper memoir on the productive economy of this kingdom ; the other, 
a scries of answers to cerlain^ (jueries made by the commissioners re- 
specting the propriety of publishing the information collected by the officjers 
employed in the (Ordnance Survey generally, and in particular, on the subject 
of agriculture, mineral products, natural resources, and the value of establishing 
a museum of economic geology similar to that erected in London some years 
jircviously. As this latter subject is of such vital importance, particularly to a 
country in a transition state, and situated as our’s now, when every suggestion 
calculated to make known her wealth, incite and properly direct her industry, 
and display her natural resources, should be respected, wc willingly insert the 
following recomniendatious of Professor Kano, the more cspccuvly as they 
would appear to be, even so far as they have yet been caiTjed out, the only ones 
acted on by the government since ; — 

“ Tho publication of the collection made in the course of the Ordnance Survey 
may bo of the very highest utility, in developing the productive resources of Ireland. 
Purthor, as the means which tho survey affords for collecting information surpasses 
the opportunities of even the most active individuals, so its organisation in one de- 
part mont affords a power of comparison and vorificatiun of results which is of tho 
liighost importance, where those results are to ho made tho bases of practical in- 
rliistry. This is w'ell seen ; where, in determining the most suitable localities for 
tho application of capital and labour in any branch, a variety of circumstances, 
physical, geological, , and statistical, require to be taken into account, in order to 
prevent the losses which imperfect information might occasion, and which are not 
more destructive to the individuals who suifer than to the country, by tho unfa- 
vourable precedents which are thus established. 

“ Although there may bo practical difficulties met with in applying the informa- 
tion given by tho survey to the local objects of mining, mannfactures, agriculture, 
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&o.« yet 1 cannot trace in those diihctthies more than what everjjr person must 
expect to meet who starts any branch of industry in a new locality — access to 
markets and to materials not produced on the spot ; intelligent supenntendence, 
and a supply of skilled labour, will present difficulties, towards overcoming which 
nothing can assist more the capitalist than the conviction that the main foundation 
of bis enterprise is real : that the information of the nature of the locality on which 
bo acts is exact ; and this dcfniitcness and authority cannot, as 1 conceive, bo ob- 
tained in any examination of the country so fully, cheaply, and rapidly as by tho 
corps of qualitied observers belonging to the Ordnance Survey, ^ 

“ Although, in many instances, certain plants have been found connected with 
peculiar soils, and certain animals with peculiar circumstances of soil and vegeta- 
tion, I doubt whether science can as yet announce any general principle of this kind 
by which practical men might act. The observations made in the course of tbo 
survey on this point may become, however, doubly of importance ; for, considered 
as isolated facts, they may be practically cjuployed, and may, when in sufficient 
number, indicate the general rule from which practical guidance may in other cir- 
cumstances be deduced. 

“ It would certainly bo necessary to determine, by chemical examination, the 
nature of all tho loading and characteristic varieties of soils, minerals, ores, and 
mineral waters. 1 consider, however, that by organising a proper plan for tho 
chemical department, the number of quantitative analyses to be made might be re- 
dttceil^ithiD moderate limits, and the expense become very trifling, in comparison 
with ine importance and positive utility of the wwk. 

** It is difficult to judge of the time requisite for such a work ; but if the questitm 
refers only to the time required for the execution of tho ehomical business, I am of 
opinion that, if the specimens be ready, the work would be carried on at the rate 
of two counties per annum, or throe counties in the central dbtrict, whose uniform 
geological character presents a less variety of soils and minerals to be analysed. 

“ A collection of fossils, and other objects of natural history illustrative of the 
local circumstances and structure of Ireland, would, in my opinion, be most valu- 
able as a means of education and enjoyment to the people ; and from the number of 
specimens collected in the .survey, there might be established such museums in all 
the chief towns of Ireland, and thus accomplish with case a result almost imprao'- 
ticablc to local associations, unless at a vast expense. 

“ I attach the very highest importance to the establishment in Dublin of a central 
museum of economic geology, on the plan of that in London. It is, as I have found 
in ray own person, almost impossible to collect specimens of the various minerals 
and rocks capable of useful application without a personal survey, the expense of 
which to an individual is, of course, prohibitory. The exhibition of these, in the 
forin.s best calculated to show their technical value, such as pillars, vases. &c., goe.s 
also far beyond any private means. In fact, I may say, that for several vears back 
I have been most anxious to form an Irish technical museum, and have devoted all 
my spare time, and as much money as 1 could aiford, to that object, but only with 
the result of convincing me that, whilst nothing can he more important, indeed more 
necessary, for the industrial resources of Irelaiid than such a collection, it is only 
by public means that it can be effected, or, indeed, in order to make it publicly 
available, that it ought to be carried into effect. 

The prosecution of the ordnance memoir will leave the materials for such mu- 
seum ready at hand ; and, certainly, if the opportunity bo lost, it can only bo re- 
sumed by tho expenditure of much more time and money than could be at present 
necessary. , From much attention given td this subject, I am'convinccd that by 
such means, Couple<l with a well-directed system of industrial education, a profound 
change could bo rapidly effected in the aspect of thi.s country.” — pp. 78, Ji). 

From these suggestions appwcntly araso the '‘]VIuseum of Irish Industry. 
As we expect the most beneficial results to spring from this institution, and as 
it is one calculated to benefit every class in the community, we must still further 
dilate upon its merits, intentions, and mode of working. ’^Tho Irish survey from 
which it sprung, and to which reference has been so frequently made in the 
pages of this journal, commenced in 1825, under the direction of Colonel, now 
General Colby ; but its great moving power was Captain Larcorn, an English 
gentleman, but so long and so intimately connected with the affairs of Ireland, and 
moreover so national m his views, that we had almost styled him our distinguished 
countryman. The original plan of this grand national undertaking would, if 
carried out, have rendered Ireland bettorlKnowri, and would have developed its 
rcsourci^f more ^vantageously than any other country in Europe ; for, according 
to a letter addressed by Colonel Colby to Sir Henry Hardinge, then first clerk 
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of the Ordnance, wc learn that the trigonometrical and topographical survey 
should be considered as a foundation for statistical, antiquarian, geological, 
and biological surveys. Such, however, it should be remembered was the 
original intention ; and to caiTy this into eflect has been so frequently and so 
urgently pressed upon the government by some of the most learned as well as 
some of the most inlluential men in the country. It does not appertain to the 
subject in hand to follow out this matter further, or to incj^uire into the causes 
why government thought fit to arrest the progress of that great work. Such, 
•"however, was the fact. The trigonometrical and topographical survey was 
completed, and the splendid maps, tlie result of these investigations, have been 
published ; but with the exception of the memoir of Londonderry, which was 
principally the labour of Captain Larcom, Dr. Petrie, Captain Portlock, and 
jMr. () 'Donovan, and the geological survey of a limited dUtrict in thfi north of 
Ireland by Captain Portlock, no further immediate result followed. The govern- 
ment relinquished the idea of giving to the public the information acquired 
with such care and exjjense. A geological and zoological collection, however, was 
formed at the Ordnamxi Oflicc in the Plimnix Park, and thus the matter rested 
for some years. Again and again the government were entreated to continue 
the work, and several mcetin«:s of scientific men were held on the subject, the 
result of which was the commission of inquiry to which we have just alluded. 

It is here necessary to allude to another result of this movement. now 

Sir JIcnrv, De la feeche, as soon ns the surveys of Cornwall and Devon 
wore pnblislicd, proposed to the Board of Ordnance to colour geologically the * 
maps of these districts, and thus in process of time arose the present geological 
survey of England, which it was afterwards sought to (‘.xtend to this country. 

In 1840, tiie measures recommended in the letter of Professor Kane, who 
had now ac<| wired additional eelebritv by the publicaiion of the first edition of 
his great -work upon th^adustrial Itesources of Ireland, were in part carried 
out; the museum in Stejpen’s-green wjis created, and he was appointed Director. 
The ordnance, zoological, and mineral collection at Mountjoy was also removed 
to it. This institution is under the immediate control of the Chief Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, but the geological survey with which it is coii- 
iKictcd, and which is under the able supcriutendeiicc of Professor Oldham, is 
still dependent on the English survey. 

W(5 do not think wo are prolonging this memoir too much by giving 
fjoiiio account of the objects of this estabi&hmcnt — one so intimately connected 
with the l)»‘st iul crests of this country, and which the government seem more 
inclined to foster than any other ; neither arc we deviating from the subject- 
matter in hand, bccau.^o, in describing the working of this great national uii- 
(hu-taking, v/e ted we arc in a great measure recounting the labours of its 
it« foinulcr. We <piote the following from the circular hiloly issued by the 
Director : — 

“ The principal object of this institution is to represent and exhibit the ma- 
terials for agricultural, mining, and manufacturing industry which Ireland contains, 
and to elucidate and expose the means by which those materials may be rendered 
available for the improvement of this country. It is proposed that the museum 
shall embrace — * 

1st. — A complete collection of the rocks, minerals, and ores of Ireland. The 
latter in all the .stages of metallurgic process through which they pass. 

“2(1. — A complete collection of the characteristic soils of Ireland, with the 
natural manures occurring or cmplo^'cd in the localities and the varieties of 
agri(‘uitural produce obtained tlierefrom. 

“drd. — Such a collection of the organic constituents of our rocks as may 
perfectly elucidate the geological history of this island. 

“ 4th. — Such collections or the animals and plants of Ireland as may serve to fix 
and promote our knowledge of its climate and agricultural character, as shown by 
its vegetation, and also as may indicate the part to be derived by industry from it« 
native, anitna), and vegetable products. 

“ 5tli. — Collections of the raw materials used in various manufacturing processes, 
together with the products in the different stages through which they pass until 
final elaboration. 

6th.— -Collections of models of the more important kinds of mining, manufac* 
taring, and agricultural machinery. 

7th.-*.A ooUeotion of models of nets, boats, end fishing implements, such as in 
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connoctioti M^ith tho collcctioi^s of natural history shall illiistrato the available 
fisheries of Ireland. 

“ The new institution embraoes a chemical department, destined for carrying ort 
such investiji^ations as may extend our knowledge of the physical history and in- 
clustrial capabilities of Ireland, and supply that analytical information as to tho 
nature of our soils upon w'hich sound agricultural improvement must be based. ^ 

“Finally, the museum includes a department of documents and records of an 
economic or descriptive character regarding the past history and present condition 
of our mining, manufacturing, and agricultural industry. To these documents ^ 
reference shall at all times be easy to those persons interested in their study.'* 

The several dopiirtmcnts of this museum will thus exhibit each branch of 
science carried out into practical ellbct, and show the application of the 
various specimens employed in arts and manufactures. Although all the 
specimens, &c., vrill be purely native, tho models of machinery, and the im- 
proved sam[)les of produce will not be confined to those in use in this country ; 
as one of the main objects is to show to Avhat pt‘.rfcction wc might arrive, and 
the best means of doing so with our Irish iiuUorials. The zoological section has 
been ari*anged by Mr. Ball, tho able Director of the Museum of the University. 

The chemical department at present worked with so much energy by Mr. Sul- 
livan — a gentleman reared in the laboratory of Giessen, and from whom wc ex- 
pect great things hereafter — is one of the most attractive m well as most neces- 
sary of all the divisions of this great Institution* A general analysis of our soils is 
being now proceeded with for the purpose of forming a surface map of Ireland, 
whicThi will show, when other matters, such as inclination, height above the s(5a, 
&c., are taken into consideration, the value which the soil of this country is 
capable of arriving at. Mr. Grifiitifs valuation serves as the basis of this. Other 
inaustrial questions will also be taken into account 5 such as the constitution of 
our limestones, in relation to their value as building materials or as manures ; 
the commercial value of our coals, an<l, in fact, every ^estioii of a similar kind 
requiring tho aid of the chemist, which may occur during the progress of the 
geological survey, will be here investigated, and the results published from time 
to time, together with tho reports of the geologjr of each county, made by the 
staff of tho geological survey. The paramount importance of this department 
at the present moment is too obvious to require comment, and we are not witlioul 
hopes tliat this branch of the museum may soon be made available as a school of 
practical chemistry, where one of the principal wants of the county, i»roperly 
instructed manufacturers, may bo supplied. Did space pennit, it would lie our 
wish to enlarge upon these interesting and fruitful topics, and of the mode in 
which the soils are collected, and afterwards submitted to analysis. 

The building which has been purchased by the government for this museum 
was originally the town residence of Lord pastlecoote, and was afterwards 
occupied by Lord Chancellor Manners. It is remarkable how many of the man- 
sions of our nobility are somewhat similarly occupied at present. The priucely 
house of “Ireland's only duke,” is now the property of the Koyal Dublin 
Society ; Morninfrton House, whore the hero of Waterloo was born, is in the 
possession of the lloyal Irish Academy ; Tyrone House has become a national 
school ; Aldborough House has lately been turned into a barrack ; Powerscourt 
House — fdrifierly the stamp-office — is now filled with linsey-woolseys and Man- 
chester cottons ; Moira House affords shelter to street mcudicants ; Belvedere 
House is a school ; Charlemont House — uUimus the repository 

of BO much taste and elegance, is now un tenanted, and mouldering to decay ; 
and Antrini House, the splendcd residence of Sir Capel Molyneux, is broken 
up and let in tenements I Kor is this all. Our House of Lords and Commons 
is a bank ; the ancient Archicpiscopal Palace a horse-police barrack ; our 
Linen Hall a military depot; ana our Koyal Exchange a sort of mau- 
soleum; while Heurietta-street, nearl^r every house in which was once 
tenanted by a imbleman or a judge, is chiefiy used for law chambers 
and attorneys* oSces, In a few years more, if the present system of 
centralisation is carried out, we suppose we shall sec Dublin Castle 
. a head police-office; the Four Courts will probably be converted into a 
^ty i^iaKihalsea or an additional poorhouse; the viceregal residence at 
the FlMenix-park a model farm; the Bichmond Hospital a convict depot, 
the , Boy^ Hospital, at iRalmambam, a refuge for decayed detectives. Do 
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wo ]}lamc tlic government for tlicsc changes already made or in contempla- 
tion ? Most certainly we do not. 

In 1841-42, Dr, Kane published his most ex tensiyo work, *^Tho Elements of 
Chemistry,*’ the merits of which were immediately recognised by the greatest 
chemists in England and America, who declared that it was the best introduc- 
tion to that science that had yet appeared. It has since become the class-book 
in nearly all our schools ; it was introduced by Faraday into the curriculum of 
education at Woolwich ; and Dr. Draper, in Ins preface to the American edition, 
says that it is, ** as a text-book, undoubtedly the best extant in the Euglish lan- 
guage.” We need not, therefore, wonder at its immense success, and at the 
fact of a new edition having been called for during the present year.J 

Connected with the publication of the American edition of this work, we 
foci much pleasure in recording the following incident. It met with a very 
rapid sale in the United States, and Dr. Draper Immediately wrote to Pro- 
fessor Kane, and presented him with a portion of the profits of tlui sale of the 
work. It is possible that other iiistaneos may be known of similar generous 
acts, but we are not aware of them. 

In the years 1843 and 1844, the Kepeal epidemic prevailed in this country 
to an extent which it is here unnecessary to describe. The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Ireland looked to political changes alone for amelioration of the 
difilculties and distresses under which they then, as now, laboured; our native 
industry — never very energetic — languished more than it had ever done within^ 
tlic memory of man, and the agitation which llicn distracted men's minds has 
hardly yet subsided. At this crisis appeared a work, tlio most popular as well as 
the most opportune winch was ever published in connexion with this country, we 
mean Dr. Kane’s “Industrial Resources of Irclaml,” the object of which was 
to direct attention to the various sources of wealth in fuel, water-power, mines, 
agriculture, and manufietures, which this country atlbrds, as well as showing 
the cheapest and best modes of making them available. As has been justly ob- 
served by a ootomporary, the industrial resources, “ whether regarded as a 
source of information on almost every subject (‘onnect(*d with the capabilities of 
this country, or as affording suggostionsfor turning these capabilities to account, 
it is far and away the most imi>ovtant work which has ever issued from iho Irish 
press.” Accurate in its statements and its figures, not over tedious in its de- 
tails, simple yet impressive in its language, just in its conclusions, and higlily- 
instructive in its suggestions — it will long remain a monument of the author’s 
general, chemical, scientific, and stalibtical knowledge, as well ns his energy 
industry, and imtriotism. 

'file labours of the philosopher, and the real lasting benefits which he confers 
upon science, are not generally understood, and, conse([ucntly, not always appre- 
ciated by the jmblic. 13y his cotemporarics in science, and his equals in talent, 
they are valued ; but, at the same time, there arc certain popular eflfectc which find 
an echo .and a liornc in the minds of the community at large. Thus Davy’s 
safety lamp, by which hundrt'ds of lives are annually preserved — a very simple 
contrivance, but the result of profound chemical knowledge and philosophical 
investigation — his discovery of the laughing gas, and his lectures and writings 
'lipon agricultural chemistry — although neither of these two lattef has turned 
out of such importance as was, at the time of their publication, attributed to 
them — arc in the public mind chiefly associated with his name; while his 
greatest achievements arc known only to the few who engage in similar pur- 
suits. And thus will for ever remain, associated with the name of Kane, “The 
Industrial Resources of Ireland,” which was bought up with such rapidity, that 
the second edition was issued within a few months from the publication of the first. 

Sir Robert Feel, tlien at the head of affairs in Great Britain, with his 
usual sagacity, was one of the first to perceive the great national importance 
of this book, as well as its special applicability to the period ; and many of the 
author’s subsequent honours and appointments may, with pride, be traced to 

* “ Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical ; including the most re- 
cent discoveries and applications ot’ the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, to 
AgricuUuro, and to Mamiractiires.” Illustrated by 230 Woodcuts. New Edition, 
8vo, pp. lOfiO. Dublin: Ilodgos and Smith. 1849, 
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the effects of this book. Certainly in Professor Kane’s instance, literature and 
science have not passed unrewarded. 

In 1845, the subject of this memoir was appointed, in conjunction with Pro- 
fessors Lindley and Playfair, one of the commissioners to examine into the 
causes and means of preventing the potato blight. It is needless to tell our 
readers that that commission was not attended with any beneficial results. 

In the February of the year following, the Koyal Dublin Society elected 
Dr. Kane an honorary member, on the occasion of his resigning his professor- 
ship of natural philosophy ; and at the annual miicting of I hat body, immedi- 
ately following. Lord Heytesbury, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, publicly 
conferred on liim the honour of knighthood, as a mark of the appreciation in 
which the government, as well as the members of tliat institution, held the 
learning, talent, and scientific services, by which his professorship had been 
distinguished.” See Proceedings Iloyal Dublin Society for Feb. 1840. 

In the same year. Sir Kobert Kane was appointed one of the Irish Relief 
Commissioners with Sir Randolph Routh and Mr. U'wistlcLon, and also, as th(', 
reward of his many services, was honoured by the* government with the Pre- 
sidency of the new Queen’s College at Cork. 

During the last two years. Sir Robert Kane has been principally occupied in tlio 

S ration of the programme and eurriculum of education of the new (iueem’s 
jes, and in organising the iMuseum of Irisli Industry, of which we have already 
‘ given a description. But his active utilitarian mind and rapid pen were not alto- 
gether unemployed, as far as the intercstsof Irelaml were, con e.crned, during that 
period. Our Royal Agricultural Improvement Society, of which body Sir Robert 
Kane is one of the council, publish quarterly an “ Agricultural and Industrial 
Journal,”* to which he has contributed several most valuable practical papers, 
characterised by sound common sense, as well as deep, scientific research, and a 
happy facility of popularising knowledge. Of these wc i#ay iu particular specify 
the articles upon ‘‘the Importance of Agricultural and Industrial Education 
the discussion of “ the Large and Small Farm (iuestion, considered in regard to 
the present circumstances of Ireland,” and the essay upon “the Institutions for 
the Improvement of Continental Agriculture.” Many of the author’s views were 
broached, it is true, in earlier times by Arthur Young, ami Wakclicld, and, more 
lately, by Captain J. P. Kennedy, now Military Secretary iu India; but never 
put forward with the eloquence or force of reasoning, noi* based iq)ou the saimj- 
chemical knowledge ; and, from the aj)athelic condition of the riderft and pro- 
prietors of this country, never felt or acted on as at present. In the ('diiea- 
tional improvement of our people, rich as well as poor, the employer its well as 
the mere tiller, can we alone hope for amendment ; and feeling as we do, in com- 
mon with Sir R, Kane, the urgent necessity for inculcating these principles upon 
every occasion, wc quote the following extracts from two of his last papers, not 
merely because they arc from his pen, but ])ccause they can never be too fre- 
quently brought before the Irish public : — 

“ Among the many circumstance which have conspired to plunge this country 
into the slough of despond, from which even her most sanguine friends have their 
misgivings or how soon she may be expected to emerge, not one has exorcised 
more extensive or more deadening induence than the absence of proper 
means of education in those practical arts which must ever form the staple of the 
occupation, and supply the means of living, of tlie people. For the moving power 
of every social improvement must be instruction. It is by no means sufficient 
that we may be, in the abstract, convinced that Ireland possesses within herself 
the sources from whence even more than her present population might bo sup- 
ported in peace and plenty. It is by no means enough to advertise such facts 
to neighbouring countries, soliciting that their better instructed and more energetic 
people may transfer a portion of their superior skill and enterprise to our soil. It 
Is our duty, or we should rather say the duty of those who are iu a position to 
influence the direction of such events, to provide that the Irish people shall be en- 
abled themselves to utilize the capabilities with which Providence has blessed their 
country : and that if it be proclaimed that in Ireland the sources of industrial 
power are allowed to run to waste, and that Irish agriculture is a disgrace to 

* The Agricultural and Industrial Journal, including the Reports, Essays, and 
Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland. Published 
quarterly, by James M^Glashan, Dublin. 
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European civilisation, we should also be informed how those evils are to be cor- 
rected, and means should be adopted for affording, in every locality, and to every 
class, the most efficient practical instruction in industry.” — No. ii., pp. 07, 68. 

And again, lii the last article roferi'cd to, we read ; — 

“It is quite true that wo may e.x.pect a vast increase of return from agricul- 
tural operations, acconlin.g as the progress of science and its application to the 
cultivation of the soil shall have enabled us to carry on our field operations with 
more precise economy and inoro special adaptation of means t(j ends Also, that 
the spread of improveineut from the higher to the lower orders of the farming 
community will create on the wider area of industry so brought into play, returns 
rominensurato to the enterprise, foresight, and skill that the higher class of the 
British farmers possess, llui it must not be forgotten, that what we can do in 
this respect, our neighbours and competitors can do also. AVo can have no mo- 
nopol;y of the results of ohemicNil discoveries, nor of the applications of science to 
agriciilture. On the contrary, we must recolloet that the very movement of 
scientifu? agriculture which now <‘xcites so much attention in Great Dritain has 
mainly had it.s origin in the chemical research(‘S f>r foreigners — particularly of 
Sprengel, of Boussingault, and of Liebig ; and that .lohnston and others who havo 
devote<l Ihemsclvos to the subject in these countries, and who havo done groat 
serviro hy ]>ruuing down many of the too prurient sho(»ts of seioiitifu! speculation 
nf tlu' foreign school, as well as hy original adilitions to our knowledge, are still 
hnt co-lahourers in the common field ; and that all these apj)licat.ions of science 
t'» the iinprovcim-nt of agriculture are now b«*iiig just as much sinight after and 
applied hy the iiUelligent agriculturists tjf the I'ontiuental nations as they are here. 
On this score, ami on tlie general state of agriculture on the Oontinemt, lliero 
at least in this country — a groat ile.al of misconception; audit wouhl he a 
viTv <langerous error to suppose that improvement is not there also advaneing with 
rapid strides. 

“ It is, th« reforo, incund)ent on the farming and proprietary classes in these 
fMumtries to look well to the diffusion of s<iund agricultural knowledge, and to 
the ]>rogross of science applied to agriculture. It is from thcsi* sources 
that whatever prosperity may attend on farming in this country for the future 
must he derived. Alr<'a<ly great and important steps have been taken with this 
most vital object ; hut even with all that is yet tloiie wo should not be content. 
'I’bc angels' visits of the practical instructor should be convert imI into permanent 
occupation, for b;y such method alone can the .su^;ce^.s ef anioliuration bo pre- 
.*erv» d. 'riie parish school and the poorhouso should be reiulcrtcl centres of sound 
agricultural instruction. 'I'lic schools of agriculture proposed in the new pro- 
\hiejal colleges should have attached the means of full practical illustration ; and 
where po(»r continental governments Jiavc given up for agricultural education tlio 
ivfyal rtsideuces of Grignon, of llolienhcim, of Miogciii), of Schlcinhciin, and so 
many otlu rs, the waste area of the Oiirragh might be rendered tlie c»intre of agri- 
culLiiral improvement to the farming chis-scb of this count J’y.’’ — No. vi., pp. 417, 418. 

Thus have we followed, stop by step, the onward progress of the groat Irish 
oliemisl of the present day — thus liave wo endeavoured to recount his labours, 
.Tiid briclly to enunierale- their just rewards ; ami, we ask vnu* ii*aders, wlielhor 
we have not fairly established tin' pt)bition which wo assumed "in the coiii- 
meiicemeiit of this memoir With one word more w’C are done. To the slothful 
ajid tlie indolent, w'asting their time in vain repiiiings for the unhappy position 
either of their own aifairs or the condition of the country generally — to the 
Mie.ering and captious, who try to discover for other men’s rew'ards and 
greatness some unworthy reason — to the vapouring ]>olitieian, who wa'^tes his 
own time and that of others in useh?ss agitation — to the }oiing and unknown 
aspirant after fame, who fears there may not be room for him in the crowded 
halls of science ; — to every Irishman who will calmly examine the course which 
Sir Robert Kane has trodden ; who will review his past career; >truggling with 
dillicultics — ditliculties of position, of fortune, and, at one time, of religion—. 
his vigorous dynamical intellect and fierce energy, bursting the Ihialdom in which 
a(;cident bad bound him — snatching (he highest rewards whicli seienee bolds out 
to her votaries — clovaling the laud in which wc live, by associating himself with 
her truest and best interests, and spreading abroad her fame upon the ptiges of 
literature and science — earning for the present the tith‘, of patriot, and carving 
for himself a name which history sludl tranbinit to future time— .to all, wc would 
*say ; the road is open, go and do likcAvisc. 
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INHERITOR AND ECONOMIST.— A POEM. 

To Erin, once, ere yet disaster's list 
Was quite filled up, sailed Sir Econosiist ; 

Spent in her survey certain days, and found 
Her catallacticals were quite unsound — 

Here saw the squire, a wealthy magnate made 
By laws impolitic, that fettered trade — 

(That fettered England’s dearest trade) and there 
One asking alms, yet free to take the air — 

*^This land,” quoth he, *'is in a piteous plight, 

But haply I*ve been born to set it right. 

** First then,” he said — ^and, look you, he was one 
With whom ’twas then no sooner said than done — 

** You easy squires must go to Liebig’s school. 

And henceforth thrive by pharmaceutic rule : 

For who would live, in careless ease, content 
With crops deficient, though redundant rent. 

When double crops, as good at half the price, 
Would reinstate our workshops in a trice. 

Would with the loaf, bring wages down as well, 

And, underbought leave free to undersell ; 

Till spread o’er all the earth by steam and wind. 

Our British calicoes cloth’d all mankind — 

And science hailed the spectacle sublime. 

Of mighty England working double time ? 

But science first demands, as it befits. 

That competition stimulate your wits ; 

Fair competition, to whose bland ilurcss, 

Man owes in every art his last success : 

I^et then those rivals who from cither sea 
Yearn to confront you in our marts, be free ! 

Away with all the antiquated rules 
Devised by tyrants, and obeyed by fools. 

Which to fair nature’s bounty shut your doors. 

And mar the march of commerce round your shores : 
Undo your selfish toll-bars with a grace. 

And call the nations to your market-place ; 

So shall this hapless island soon be made 
Great, glorious, free, and fruitful by Free Trade !” 

4 

“ Sir,” said Inheritor, for such the name 
By which our Irish squire is known to fame — 

**I bought this land, when beef and corn were high, 
Assured by law of your monopoly ; 

And, trusting in your market still to get 
An equal nricc, am something gone in debt. 

annual rental doubtless handsome sounds ; 

’Tis, in round numbers, say ten thousand pounds ; 
But then I call scarce half of that my own ; 

For, first I pay for interest on a loan 

Two thousand yearly ; next three thousand more. 

In various items, go amongst a score 
Of younger brothers, sisters, nephews, aunts, 
Rent-chargers, dowagers, annuitants : 

But still, I hope, the land itself secures 
My mortgagee — a countryman of yours.” 
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Yes,” quoth Ecoxomist, ’tis justly said ; 

Your mortgagee must first of all be paid.’* 

“ Then, next to them,” Inbekitoh went on, 

“ I’ve got some little charges for my son, 

Tenant-in-tail, who, as I grieve to tell. 

At Cambridge has outrun the constable : 

Here, too. I’ve to sumjort some five or six 
Expensive foibles of Inheritrix ; 

My daughter, sir, who makes us grcy-beanls, fools. 

With lectures, classes, charities and schools : 

So that, should rents unhappily come down, 

I’m not so rich, but still to dread the frown 
Of angry fortune ; for, say rents should fall 
Ten shillings in the pound, I lose my all.” 

“Fear not for that,” Economist replies, 
liepeal the corn-laws and your rents will rise ; 

Doubt you the fact ? by rule of algebra 
ril prove it plainly in a formula. 

For, say our present export cotton trade 
Is minus y, and call our imports r. 

Then minus y plus divided by 
X squared (our increased export), equal y, 

Minus X squared by z divided — thus 
Our minus export has become a plus.” 

“ Just so,” rejoined iNnERiTOR : “but these 
Fine scicntifical analyses 

Quite pass our skill, who’vc only learned the rules 
Of Bonnycastle in our country schools. 

But, since I know that what you will you can, 

And that Protection, once put under ban. 

Can now no more withstand your party’s feud 
Tlian the old exile, ’barred of salt ami wood, 

Thci social iut(‘rdict : I’ll turn my hand 
To take an increased produce from the land ; 

And, since it may no better be, I’ll try 
And learn Political Economy.” 

'Fhereon, Inheritor drew out of bank 
What ready cash he had, and, forthwith, sank 
His money by the perch, with miglity pains. 

In Parks’ aud in Smith of Deanston’s drains. 

To show what skill and capital could do. 

Squared all his fiehls, and laid his roads anew ; 

Loosed from his threshing mill the weary team. 

And set an engine there would thresh by steam. 

The wondering fanners, when they saw the squire 
On industry so hot, thcmsolves took fire ; 

Ilctrcnched their fare, and, stead of roast and boiled. 

More guano purchased, and fresh fields subsoiled. 

Economist tne prosperous work commends. 

And, on his part, with ready bounty, sends. 

At the state’s charge, new valuators round. 

To rale each acre at an extra pound ; 

Commissions, too, a scientific baud, 

To diagnose and analyse the land. 

One lays the levels in fair contour liucs,^ 

The rivers one oxjdores, and one the mines ; 

The Flora here, the Fauna there wm seen, 

Fossil and recent, land and submarine. 
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Could tell iNiiSRiTOM, whon ibrth bo wont 
To see how fast bis oapitiil was sptuit, 

TIk? birtb-d/iy dat<i of oacb rook 

That exorcisod bis jiiiupors ; name eacli dock 
That obokt'<l l)is uripos. In Latin; l)y Its trail, 

Find him tlio pedigree uf every snail 
That crossed bis cabbages ; no dirt could grow 
(Though only tadpoles might be thought to know 
Or care for il) in any ditch, but jiat 
TMiey'd tell its genus, species, habitat. ; 

AVlien firht discovered upon Irish groninl, 

And who the wight the wondrous weed wlio found ; 
Whether in walks suburban, or afar. 

And if on foot, or on a jaunting car. 

rNiii’.HiTOR imbibed the noxious trash, 

(4ot rich in nonienclature, j)cor in <*ash ; 

I /util at last, I grieve to tell, but musf, 

11c grow' a notable industrial dust ; 

In }>seudo-sei(intirie phrase would pr/ite 
Of silex, siliea, and silicate ; 

111 social hours, when songs of old w'crc sung. 

And jokes sent round, would dissertate on tlung ; 
SIkjw how cheap crops, reacting in a sweep, 

J»y cireumbiuulibus, make taxes cheap ; 

And ho\v the cost of forcing the Chim^sc 
For British calicoes to give their teas — 

Of sale for thirty w ebs, that Najiier gets 
At point of lliirfy thousand bayonets — 

Of pin-inarket.s by broadsides ojieii laid. 

And such like items of XVee (booting) IVatlo, — 
Faoilic tleets, ami tlag-statfs at Hong Kong, 

Wonld pay the Irish farmer — before long/ 

Fair Muses, fairer none among the 1^’ine, 

Who clothed with grace Lucretius’ learned line, 

brothers of arts ami sciences, forgive 

’I’hcsc scorns : they touch not your perogative. 

If ever 1 your altars duly deck’d 
Bass without rcveroncc ; if ever act 
Or word of mine impede the ingenuous youth 
Who, in your paths, seeks pliilosophic truth. 

Let every sister Muse, avenge the wrong, 

Then let Calliope deny me song. 

And angry Clio, with averted face. 

Refuse me knowleilge of my name and race ! 

Bht, if intruders, gabbling in your scliouls, 

]Vlad fornmlists and dialectic fools, 

Who blush to own tlu‘ir land's historic name. 

But call the jiaragraphs of fame. 

And nobhir occujiation never crave 
Tlian botanizing on poor Ireland's grave, 

Incur contempts ; let not the hard lie blamed, 

Nor slander say that iScicnee is defamed! 

^leantiine, our talc resuming, hit’s attend 
Inheritor’s fidventures to an end. 

Economist and he, one day, espied 
A certain Patiper by the highway side ; 

Where the sun shone warm m the verdant grijie, 

He sat among his bags and smoked a pipe : 
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His clo^ lay sleeping on the sunny ground ; 

'rhe fragrant weed ])crfniiied the air around. 
Inheritor, whoM been in youth imbued 
With the humanities, in musing mood 
C^mtoinplating the little group, began — 

“ Saint An.sliii has a talc, how, at Milan, 

Ho orn^o espied a beggar in the street. 

Had got belike his bellyful of meat. 

Jesting and merry : Austin says he sighed 
To think how mankind, for their empty pride. 

The cares and pains of life exaggerate’ 

And all to gain that beggarman’s estate. 

For sure,” says he, ‘^thc beggar was full gay. 

But I right heavy : even so to-day 

Lies the same diflcrence still *twixt him and us, 

So careless he, we so solicitous !’* 

“ Take with you,‘’ said Hconomtst, that we 
Arc living in the nineteenth century, 

Not in the days of saints or anchorites : 

Days did J say ? — say rather in the nights ! 

AVdien mendicancy in the state d(',mands 
A sclentili(; treatment at our hands. 

This vagrant now the eon iitry side imbues 
With idle habits and the love of news ; 

Pernicious tales from house to house imports 
Of births, deaths, marriages, and country sports — 
S(»ditinns rumours, threats, the bulletins 
O* the Uibbon-lodgc, and smith’s-forge magazines ; 
Idles the. lit lie ‘!ohuol-boys with his tricks, 

'J'lio adult wurk(‘rs with his politic's ; 

Aud so, at public charge, with little pains 
Himself, liifi vermin, and his dog maintains. 

Now, trust your Irish Poor-lJeform to me. 

Ami speedily (his terrier hanged) you’ll sec 
How sclcMice shall economise your rogue, 

And sav e the htale the keeping of his dog ; 
fSliall utilise him, sir, in such a sort. 

That this one beggar haply shall support 
'Stead of the vermin who now suck his blood. 

Of paid ollicial bloodsuckers a brood 

hlcjre numerous far, whose legions swarming thick 

O’er all parts of the body politic, 

Shall in a systematic way apply 
Anti-])hlogistics and phlebotomy ; 

Or, if the patient sigh for nobler wants, 

A rousing course of counter-iiTitants, 

Till all the members of your commonwealth 
Are blo<l and blistered into perfect lu*-alth. 

No longer, them, >our country's ciivii defer — 
Make haste, appoint one Chief Conun issioiier 
To supervise all Boggarland's concerns. 

Fifty inspectors, chiefs, and subalterns ; 

Fifty collectors, with good sureties, 

To gather in the dues : then add to these 
Five hundred guardians, vice and volunteer — 

Five hundred clerks at fifty pounds a-year ; 

Five hundred masters, and five hundred dames, 
Five hundred Health-Board doctors of all names ; 
Five hundred builders from the Board of Works, 
Five hundred chaplains, and five hundred clerks.” 
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Sir,’* said Inheritor, Td not be rasli. 
But, sure this cure will cost a deal of cash ?” 

“ Not half so much,” Economist replies. 

As now is spent on idleness and lies. 

For now, besides his pipe’s expensive fumes. 
Consider what his terrier consumes ! 

Sir, I’ll demonstrate that that terrier 
Costs the state more than a commissioner. 
For, call the terrier .r— 


Is Pinchcr.” 


'‘The terrier’s name 


" Well, my argument’s the same — 

Call Pincher x'* 


" Admitted, sir ; — ^the brute 
Eats greedily : *tis idle to dispute 
With one wno, to your learning, joins the weight 
Of voices all potential in the state. 

Assuming, then, that *tis the wiser way 
To have a Poor-Law — ^pray, sir, who’s to pay ?” 

“ What I who support the land’s neglected poor ? 
The land that breeds the beggars, to be sure !” 

Then,” said iNnERiTon, if that be so, 

And if a portion of the rents must go 
In poor-rate, still you’ll lay the burden on 
Proportionately as the rents are drawn ; 

Thus Mortgagee, who yearly skims away 
The cream of mine, liis quota, too, will pay.” 

What ! charge the interest of Mortgagee ? 

Sir, let me tell you, that’s flat burglary I 
You promised IIIobtgaoee his six per cent.. 
Whether from greater or from lesser rent. 

You share no profits if your rents go up, 
lie shares no losses, contra^ if they drop.” 


But when the contract for this loan was made, 
We neither of us dreamt the beggar’s trade 
Would thus be undertaken by the state. 

Else we’d have bargained to divide the rate. 

And sure on one the charge unjustly bears. 

Where both were purchasers at unawares.” 

“'No matter ; twist and tuni it as you will. 

You are the borrower, he the lender still. 

You, too, the Landlord ; as such, understand 
You represent the duties of the land — 

Its charges, burdens, dangers, losses, blights, 

As regularly as you do its rights. 

When Science looks at land, her radiant eyes 
Landlord and Tenant only recognise ; 

What hosts behind you of Incumbrancers 
May crowd the rere, is no concern of hers, 
you occupy the place, and can’t refuse 
The front-rank dangers, and the front- rank dues.” 

“ I fear me, sir, if this be so indeed, 

And these new corn-law changes don’t succeed-^ 
With falling markets and diminished rents, 
Poor-rates will jiossibly breed discontents,” 
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Then, somewhat coldly, with polite ‘ good day,' 

Our interlocutors went each his way. 

Economist (his measures ready planned) 

Put Pauper in commission out of hand. 

Lodged and attended like a little lord, 
llis dues called in and managed by a Board ; 

Fed, clothed, inspected, doctored, chaplained, clerked, 
Nor undcr-exerciscd, nor over- worked. 

To morning prayers at six, to bed at ten, 

J’auper should, sure, be happiest of men I 
But see the perverseness of human breasts : 

Pauper no more with matutinal jests 
Will break his fast ; nor with the ready joke 
Preface the solace of the vesper smoke : — 

No smoking here allowed, for great or smtdl, 

Ilis pipe’s locked uj), tobacco-box and all. 

Pauper within soon grows as prone to pout 
As ratepaying Inheritor without ; ' 

He dreams of green lanes in the whited ward — 

Longs for rough ditch-banks in the formal yard ; 

Frets for his pipe, and early mourns and late 
Suspended Pincher’s miserable fate. 

In Pauper’s service now such crowds engage. 

The workhouse yields good store of patronage ; 

To sec the candidates tor Pauper’s staff, 
hlight, mid his tears, make Heraclitus laugh ; 

C^adets of chiefs, and grandsons of grandees, 
Thronging, each morn, Economist’s levees, 

Beard to the eyes, ami rings to finger-tips. 

Humble expectants of inspectorships : 

Such the aristocratic charms that dwcdl 
liound rates struck promptly and collectable. 

Economist now drives a thriving trade 
In politics, and counts his fortune made: 

The yard’s remodelled, and the staft‘’s increased, 
(Each new inspectorship’s a vote at least), 
lie sits secure, as Shore Sing in his trench, 

And cries ‘^Ha, ha,” behind the treasury bench. 

Such was the land’s and such the ruler’s plight. 

When heaven, at length, in an^cr sent the blight. 
With silent swiftness, in a mildew blast. 

O’er Erin in one night the mischief passed : 

Where *cvc had sunk in shining emerald track, 

Morn showed the green potato ridges, black, 

And all the air, as with a sick man’s breath. 

Stunk o’er a waste of vegetable death. 

Oh, God of Heaven I it was a dreadful sight. 

To see the mighty multitudes affright, 

Who’d gone to rest secure of food, when dawn 
Showed, at a glance, their year’s subsistence gone. 
But why despair ? although the blmhted plant 
Was lost past help, the people need not want. 

At least, as much as life demands to eat. 

For still the land had store of beef and wheat. 

Keep these at least at home,** the people said, 

Or only barter them for coarser bread ; 

But suffer not the ships to take away 
Food, which is Life, for luxuries to pay ; 

Still less permit the life’s blood of the land. 

To leave its shores for Mobtoaoee’s demand,” 
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Oil I unlearned rustics,” cried Economist, 

“ Doth not the state's prosperity consist. 

And arc not nations civilized and made 
Polite and rich, by commerce and by trade ? 

Yet, here, to saiisiy jour sordid wants 
YouM stop your <‘xjmrts! Oh, yc ignorants!” 

“ Civilization, as it seems to me,” 
llusTic rejoined, “ implies Society ; 

And, if my argument, so far, be good. 

Society needs Life, and Life needs Food ; 

And if you take our Food, and Life be gone, 

Wliat’s left to civilize, or trade upon V** 

Truth, sir, is left,** EconojMIst replies. 

And scientific law, that never dies ! 

The princijde survives ; and, just observe-^ 

I'd sooner see you and ^onr natiqn starve 
Than compromise, infringe, impeach, evade. 

Or bati^ one jot the doctrines of Free Trade. 

Ship then your wheat and beef: importing tleets 
Shall, in return, bring duly stamped receipts, 

(1 laugh the unlearned sophistry to scorn 
'Flint says your exports brintr you no return !) 

And, if yoifrc patient till three months elapse. 

You’ll get some Indian corn, besides, iicrhaps/ 

The wheat and lioef Vent out : but, out alack I 
*Twas long before tlie Indian corn came back ; 

Anti, when we’re pleading in the stomach’s court. 
Behoves oft sittings and adjournments short, 

Else (’tis the settled practice of the fates) 

The best conducted suit ere long abates ; 

And from fate’s ofiice, fast tlio’ picas arrive. 

No Ecire facias issues to revive : 

So when Economist, as crier, bawled 
“ Celt versus Hunger,” Celt had to be callctl: 

The silent grave no Celt’s complaint returned. 

The suit abated, and the court adjourned. 

Deem not, O, generous English hearts, who gave 
Your noble aid our sinking isle to save,^ 

This heart, though heated in its country's feud, 

Owns aught towards you but perfect gratitude. 

For every dish retrenched from homely boards, 

Jb’or every guinea drawn from prudent hoards, 

For every feast deferred, and jewel sold. 

May God increase yonr stores a hundred- fold ; 

Give to you health, and wealth, and love’s increase. 
Here, and, hereafter, Christ's eternal pe,acc ; 

Long keep your realm from discord unembroiled, 

Yotir arms triumphant, and your flag unsoiled I 
But, frankly while we thank you all who sent 
Your alms, so thank we not your Parliament, 

Who, what they gave, from treasures of our own 
Gave, if you call it giving, this half-loan. 

Half-gift from the recipients to themselves 
Of their own millions, be they tens or twelves ; 

Our own as well as yours : our Irish brows 

Had sweated for them ; though your Commons* House, 

Forgetting your four hundred millions debt. 

When first in partnership our nations met, 
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Against our twenty-four (we then two-fold 
The richer people) — call them British gold. 

No ; lor these drafts on our united banks 
We owe no gratitude, and give no thanks, 

!More tlian you’d give to us, if liorselshire 
Or York a like assistance should require ; 

Or than you gave us, when, to compensate 
Your slave-owners, you charged our common slate 
'J'wicc the amount : no, but we rather give 
f)ur curses, an<l will give them while wc live, 
ihat pernicious blind conceit, and pride, 
AVlicrowith the aids we asked, you rnisapplical. 

And to Inheritor returning now 

'Tis time that wc resume the when and how. 

Economist next found him at his door, 

Jlis readv cash exliansted, with a score 
Of starving neighbours clamouring for aid ; 

And to their gaze llic ruddy gold displayed. 

“Oh, lend,” cxelaimcd iNUuniTOR, “J’ll])lcdge 
All In the great ring-fence, from hedge* to hedge ! 

Had I but means. I’ve still enough to do 
To give them work, and make a profit too: 

'This moor reclaimed would well repay my pains ; 
I^lueh nec<U\d drainage incomplete remains ; 

Were not my eredits so miicli overdrawn, 

I’d liad spade-labour even in my lawn : 

Lend ! take my land 5 ’twill well secure th(3 loan—’ 

“ Sure,” said Economist, “ your wits arc flown. 

To think the Stale, wliOhC wealth behmgs to all, 
'Would so compete with private capital! 

No; if you’d borrow, be it understood, 

Tlio public funds arc lent for public good ; 

And juiblie good rerpiires what they produce 
Shall not be any goods in jmbJie use, 

Foot], elothiug, luel, or aught else that lies 
In manufacture, or in merch;iiulize ; 

Else (he fair trarlcr, dealing on Ihe .square, 

AVuuld take his skill and capital (‘Isewhere. 

But if you must liave monc) to expend. 

And ask to borrow on your laud, I’ll l(‘iid ; 

Provided always tliat you spend the loan 
On strictly unproductive lime and .stone. 

Or (for }i)ur carls must carry weightier loads 
Before you prosper) on new public roads.” 

Sir,” said Inueritor, “these country parts 
Have got already more new roads than eart.s : 

Would that wc now had some new roads the less 
And [ no balance due for county cess !” 

“That balance for the present let’s posinone, 

And first consider how wc’ll spend your loan. 

Your newc.st roads still, more or less, incline 
At angles to the horizontal Hue ; 

Now, armed with Ininger and excheouer bills. 

Set bri.skly to, and cut me down the nills ; 

So shall your 'wagons smoothly go and come 
With draught and friction at a minimum,** 
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“ Mum !” said Inheritob, for all IVc sent 
To market lately, I’d be well content 
With any road would bear a low-backed car : 

Th^’re good enough — diet’s leave them as they are 1” 

** * Let’s leave them as they are 1’ — O Irish phrase 1 
‘ They’re good enough I’ — t) slothful Irish ways ! 

Sir, against laws dynamical you’ve sinn’d, 

Frov(^ing friction, draught, and broken wind. 

In laying down these roads : know, sir, the rate 
Of friction is a ratio duplicate ; 

And 'tis demonstrable, the saving gained 
In locomotive faculties unstrained. 

Will in three years the whole expense repay 
Of one in fifty lowered ; as thus, we’ll say 
The acclivity is ar— — ” 

^ Oh, worthy, sir, 

No need to prove it I” cried Inheritor : 

My rash objections and my doubts forgive ; 

Lend me the money ; let the people live !” 

The money lent, forth on the highway side 

They went, worked, famished, spoilt the road, and died. 

Hut still the grave enough of wretches spared 
To fill the workhouse to the furthest ward ; 

Pauper has now no lack of company ; 

Pie frets in file, and shares his bed with three : 

The rates run up with frightful increments ; 

Inheritor in vain demands his rents ; 

Oft as his bailiffs darken Tenant’s door, 

Collector’s bailiifs have been there before : 

He sells his plate, his pictures, carriages 
(His cellar long ago was on the lees) ; 

Tenant-in-tail, in middle term, recalls, 

Shuts up schools, stables, kennels, servants’ halls ; 

But spite of all the efforts of despair. 

Mortgagee’s interest goes in arreav. 

The bill goes on the file ; there’s no debate ; 

Next term Receiver’s over the estate. 

They leave Inheritor his house and grounds, 

Worth by the year, perhaps, a hundred pounds ; 

But soon unable to defray the rate, 

As, tax on tax, charges accumulate, 

He seeks the town new fortunes there to seek, 
iknd takes a lodging at a pound a-week ; 

But, slow to run the sycophantic race, 

Is pushed aside, and fails to reach a place. 

How speeds Receiver ? next, perhaps, you’ll ask ; 
Receiver, sir, has got no easy task : 

For now, ere yet Collector’s claims relax. 

Tenant begins to mourn his lost corn-tax. 

Sir,” he exclaims, pray how can I compete, 

(And pay a rent) with rent-free foreign wheat ? 

All that I ^ow serves, neither more nor less, 

P'or daily Lidian meal, poor’s-rates, and cess. 

If prices stand where they have stood of late. 

I’ll sell my little all, and emigrate ; 

And, I remember. Sir Economist 
Used on that reason chiefly to insist. 

When showing how-, enlightened laws to bless. 

Free trade would give our markets steadiness : 
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Steady enough they Ve lately been, *tis true. 

But steady at a rate leaves nought for you.” 

With reasons good as these, in great amount. 

Rents none, Receiyeb passed his first account. 

Great was the rage on Mortgagee that fell ; 

** Sell up,” he cried, *^the Irish beggar, sell!” 

“ Nay,” said Receiver, that may hardly be. 

No sale would now pay costs of a decree. 

Behoves such store of parties to your suit, 

*Twould need a seven years* purchase to yield fruit ; 
And, in the present aspect of afiairs, 

What, with accruing rates and rates* arrears, 

And this new vortex of out-door relief, 

That*s like to swallow all — ^T*d say, in brief. 

The man who for your land would give the toss 
Of a rap halfpenny, would buy a loss.” 

• 

Thereon, in doleful dumps, went Mortgagee 
To Sir Economist, and — “ Sir,** said he, 

“ These tricks of yours, though here of use to trade. 
My debtor there have quite insolvent jna«lc ; 

Not that on his account I’d murmur for’t. 

But my security, the laud, is hurt ; 

And now, unless some method you devise 
To save the land, my loan to realize, 

My loan is lost, and I am left forlorn. 

And free- trade formulas arc turned to scorn.” 

Hush,** said Economist, Twill all be well ; 

I’ll pass a bill, enabling you to sell.” 

They passed their bill, enabling, but therewith 
I^assed none disabling honest Master Smith. 

Their bill before the Judge in equity 
Gave hut a bill, thank Heaven and T. B. C. ! 

Tut out of court, and in the country foiled. 
Economist, indignant, over-boiled : 

Before the British lender thus be choused. 

Both Brady C, and Smith M. R. Ill oust I 
Shut up their shop, and, as I formerly 
Put Pauper in commission, so shall I 
Now, with like vigour, at her proper charge, 

Put in commission Ireland at large. 

Fear nothing, Mortgagee, your money yet 
You’ll realize, and interest on your debt : 

Soon shall you sec on your behalf arrayed, 

A High Commission, and a Katc-in-Aid — 

(For even a High Commission could not sell. 

With rates in prospect incomputable). 

Or, since these northern hogs so raise their backs, 

A High Commission and an Income-Tax ; 

Nor these your only helps : to aid our plan, 

The Times shall thunder from her cracked tin-can 
Salmoncan hubbubs ; and mad Tom Carlyle, 

In verbal postures of grotesquer style 
Than when, at fairs, a showman leads an ape* 
Grimacing, set aesthetic Bull agape. 

Carlyle, who holds the Horatian rule at nought. 

To grace trite words by i|pvelty of thought, 

But still his hugest treats to Bull afibrds 
By tritest thoughts expressed in strangest words 
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Or haply, in his verbal cup-and-baU, 

Throws up new words without a thought at all. 

Spleen in our service also shall engage, 

Macaulay, Turner of the tlistoric page. 

Whose pencil makes e’en heaps of rubbish seem 
The glittering debris of an Angel’s dream ; 

But, after draining all the rainbow’s hues. 

For sunbright oranges, and sapphire blues, 

Stoops, to complete the particolored piece, 

And daubs its greens in gall and verdigris : 

Long may he live in orange, blue, and green. 

To roll for tlattered Bull the gorgeous seems 
Long paint (though sick, his fame may bear the huri ) 
llis Irish episodes in poisonous dirt. 

'riicse all shjdl run to yield tlicir ready help. 

With currish thousands at their heels, to yelp 
Contempts ’gainst Irish judges, juries, courts, 

'Cainst Irish Deputations, votes, Reports, 

’Gainst Irish manners, morals, acc ents, dress. 

From all the fetid kennels of the press. 

So shall kind llc^avcn shield British interests still, 

And Mortgaoee got paid, let lose whc) will ; 

So shall we sj>eedily the land )>eLold 
Once more exchangeable for J^ritish gold ; 

And in its Cast le-liack-B cut mansions sec 
A bran- new Cheesemonger propriet’ry. 

Able in all things, save alone thy grace. 

Gentility, to till a gentry’s place. 

As for that poor Inheritor, ’twere hard 
But some small place subordinate reward 
(Although the ingratc calls me worst of names) 
llis economic and industrial claims : 

Tenant-in- t.mi,, who, as a college man. 

The metaphoric constable outran, 

IVIay also yet, by interest managed w(»ll. 

Himself become a real constable : 

And for Inheritrix, young CuEEscMONiiER 
Being still too boyish to be caught by, 

Meiliinks, Dame Cheesemonger can do no lost. 

I’han take her in as nursery governess: 

I’hus, at small charges to the public i>ursc, 

’Ihey’re jill provided for, and none the worse. 

Their courts obstructive closed, we’ll then transfer 
The settlement of claims to Westminster; 

So, if for law litigious knaves should come, 

At least, wc’ll keep the costs of suit at honjc. 

Haste, then, from Stcpheii*s.green and Scotland-yanl, 
Summon my scientific body-guard — 

(But generous K , I fear, will not consent. 

And F , I’m certain, is a malcontent — 

And since that Stock was shewn at so immense 

A figure, L ’s lost my confidence.) 

From Custom-house and Castle, call me up 
My Irish statisticians ; ere I sup. 

The full particulars in shape we’ll set, 

F<n’ advertising, in the next Gazette, 

This best located, best economized, 

Best Flora’d, Fauna’<l, and geologized — 

Best highwayed, bye-wayed (were they but restored) 
Drained, grcen-cropp’d, guano’d, fallowed, — in a word 
This best (consistent with maximum j 
Of produce, and consumption’s minimum) J- 
Depopulfttcd estate in Cfxistendom.” ) 
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Not much on benedictions to insist, 

Here, with your leave, well leave Economist ; 

And, turning to Inheritor, inquire 
IIow fare the family, and how the S(iuirc. 

Of mind relinod, too proud to intermix 
With blood jdebcian, fair Inheritrix, 

Whose schools for needlework, in happier days, 

Won royal premiums and viceregal praise. 

Herself a noble sempstress, daily earns 

Her own and father’s bread from Todd and Hums. 

Oft as Inheritor her form surveys. 

Slow wasting o’er the free-trade shirts and stays, 

And OAvns the pangs distracted fathers feel, 

I envy not your spirit’s burthen. Peel I 

Tenant-in-tail from college halls returned, 

Saw the land's ruin, and indignant burned : 

A mad exploit the luiplcss boy conceives. 

At one good blow to overthrow the tliieves. 

To raise bis bleeding country, and restore 
I ler Monarch, Lords, and Commons as of yore , 
Joins, with rash zeal, a rude rebellious baud, 

Failing, escapes, and dies his native laud. 

Poor native land ! poor withered breast of earth, 

'Jliat once exuberant nouri^>hed love and mirth, 

Now tugged at emj)ty dugs by wi;e and hat(‘, 
Hungry'and bare, how changed is your estate I 
V'et dry Jerusalem grew in an hour 
A nursing-mother by God’s timely powci* ; 

And (dirist, whoso death should yet redeem the dead, 
Like you, had oft not where to lay his head ; 

And persecuting Diocletian showed 

Chri>t prostrate under Jove, on medals liroad, 

Even when the heavens, to give niankijid tlui sign, 
Were labouring with the cross of Constantine. 

Tliy day prefixed in God’s (;teriial doom, 

May long be longed for ; but the day will come 
When heaven shall also give its sign to thee, 

Thy Dioclctians fallen, thy people free. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF THE SODTH OF ITALV. 
(1820.) 


I. 

Once — twice — the stunning musquetry 
Peals echoing down the dark ravine. 
Sevrini*8 blood wells forth like wine. 

Weak — ^footsore — faint as faint may be, 

And powerless to resist or flee. 

He drags him to a peasant's hovel. 

Ha ! Giambattista! — thou^good boy ? 
One short hour's shelter ! I can grovel 
Unseen beneath yon scattered sheaves. 

So ! — there I Departing Daylight leaves 
This nook dark ; and, methinks, the spot 
Is safe if thou betray me not. 

Let me but baffle those base hounds ! 

If mine plead not, Italia's wounds 
May — ^that Italia they destroy 1” 

.—He speaks, and crouches down, and gathers 
Around his limbs the light loose litter. 
With one deep groan, O, God, how bitter ! 
Given to the lost land of his fathers. 


II. 

Hark I his pursuers follow after. 

On by the bloody track they follow. 

Rings their fierce yell of demon laughter 
Upon the winds, adown the hollow. 

Rings loud exulting yell on yell. 

— By Heaven I — See 1 — here the miscreant fell 
And rose again ! — and, if these black 
Leaves mock us not, here fails the track I 
Ha, so ! — a hut ! The hunted rebel 
Hath earthed him here 1 Now', comrades, treble 
Your care ! A thousand gold Zecchinl 
Are on the head, alive or dead. 

Of the outlaw Vascolo Sevrini I” 

III . 

Half loth alike to leave or linger. 

In burst the slaves of Alien Law. — 

O I riiefullest of sights to see I 
Mute stands yon trembler, but his finger 
Points to the blood-bedabbled straw. 

That blushes for his perfidy. 

Ill-starred Sevrini, woe for thee 1 
God be thy stay, thou Doomed One, thou ! 
Strong hands and many are on thee now ; 
Through the long gorge of that steep valley 
They drag thee up Mount Bruno's brow. 

And thy best bravery little skills 1 
O ! stood'st thou on Calabria's hills. 
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With nought hobido thine own good sword. 

With nothing save the soul that slumbers 
Within thco now, to quell this horde !— 

But, bleeding— ~bouQd«.-o*erborne by numbers, 
Thy day is by to strike and rally I 
Thou fullest by the hands of cravens 
Rock-hardened against all remorse ; 

And Morn’s red rays shall see the ravens 
Fleshing their foul beaks in thy corse ! 


IV. 

But Heaven and Earth arc hushed once more. 

Young Giambattista’s eves are bent 
In fearful glances on the noor. 

But little wceiicth he or weeteth 
Of the deep cry his land repeateth 
In million tones sf one lament. 

Nought pondercth ho of wars of yoic. 

Of battling Ghibcllino and Guelph, 

And bootless fights and trampled landa, 

And Gallic swords and Teutoft chains 
His C}C but marks yon dark-red stains. 
Those rod stains now burn on himself. 

And in his heart, and on his hands ! 


V. 

But sky and sea once more are still. 

The duskier shades of Eventide 
Are gathering round Mount Bruno’s hill. 

The boy starts up, as from a dream ; 

Ho hears a low, quick sound outside. 

Was it the running valley-stream ? 

No I ’twas his father’s foot that trod. 

A1a«^, poor nerveless youth ! denied 
The kiiulliiig blood that fires thy luco. 
Dost thou not weep, and pray thy God 
That Earth might opo its depths, and hidt 
Thee from that outraged father’s face •* 


VI. 

The e}o is dark, the check is hollow. 

To-night of Gasparo Bandollo, 

And bis high brow shc^s worn and pale. 

•Slight signs all of the inward strife ! 

Of the soul’s lightning, swift to strike 
And sure to slay, but flashing never I 
For Man and Eai th and Heaven alike 
Seem for him voiceful of a tale 

That robs him of all rest for ever. 

And leaves his own right hand to sever 
The last link binding him to Life ! 

Calm even to marble, stern and sad. 

He eyes the spots of teli-talo hue. 

Then, turning to tho cowering lad. 

With stirlcss lips but asks him, " Who f* 

vii. 

Oh, father 1” cried the boy, — then, wild 
With terror of some dreadful doom. 

He gasped for breath.—** Speak, wretched child ! 
Who sought my asylum, and from vchom f” 
voL| xxxia* — wo. cxcvn. 
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— « O, God 1 SevrM V*— From The Sbirri.”^ 

** The fugitive was wounded* weary ?”— 

— 0, father I I — this dreary room ** 

— ** And thou betrayedst him ?** — “ O* Heaven I'*—' 

— And thou betrayedst him?*^— I — only—’* 

— And thou betrayedst him ?** « 0 1 hear me, 

My father ! 1 watch here so lonely 
All day, and feel, oh I so bereaven, 

With not a sight or sound to cheer me 1 
My mind — ^my — But, I only polnted-- 

I spake not !*’ And, with such disjointed 

And feeble phrases, the poor youth, 

Powerless to gloss the ghastly truth. 

Sank on his knees with shrieks and tears 
Before the author of his years. 

— And he f What throes his breast might stifle 
Were hidden as beneath a pall. 

He merely turned him to the wall. 

And, with closed eyes, took down his rifle. 

VIII. 

** Go forth, boy 1** — “ Father ! father ! — spare” — 

— “ Go forth, boy I So I Now kneel in prayer 1” 

— “ My God I-i-my father !** — Ay, boy, right I 
Hast now none other 1” — There is light 
Enough still for a deed of blood. 

Stern man, whose sense of nationhood 
So vanquishes thy love paternal. 

And writ thou, then, pollute this vernal 
And virgin sod with gore even now. 

And a son’s gore ? What answerest thou ? 

— Kneel down 1” Ay ! he will kneel — and fall, 

Will kneel, and fall to rise no more, 

But not by thee shall thus be sped 
The spirit of yon trembling thrall ! 

Didst thou dreairi nought of this before ? 

Fats slayeth him. Thy child is dead. 


IX. 

The child is dead of old Bandollo, 

And he, the sire, hath scarce to follow 
His offspring to the last dark barrow. 

So much hath Grief’s long-rankling arrow 
Forestalled for him that uoom of Death 
^ Which takes from Suffering nought save breath — 
A grief that speaks, albeit untold. 

And lives, where all seems dead and cold. 

And finds no refuge in the Past, 

And sees the Future overcast 

With broader gloom t^n even the Present. 

Better that thou, unhappy peasant, 

Hadst died in youth ana made nb Sign, 

Nor dreamt Life’s Day must have an Even. 
Better thy child’s lot had been thine — 

The best lot^fter all I for Heaven 
Most careth fbr such weakling souls.^ 

Onwards in power the wide fiood rolls 
VVhose thunder- waves w^ake evermore 
The caverned soul of each far shore. 

But when the ml^lnight ftqrm-wind sweeps 
In wrath above its woken deeps# 
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Th^ Magidm of lliddelberff. 

What heart but ponders darkly over 
The myriad wrecks those waters cover ! 

It is the lowly brook alone 
That winds its way with Music's tone 
By orange bower and lily-blossom. 

And sinks into the Parent Wave, 

Not ds worn Ago into its grave. 

But as pure Childhood on God's bosom. 

J. C. M. 


THE MAGICIAN OF IlEIDELnEIlG. 

At Heidelberg, in times unknown to ns, 

A learned Doctor dwelt— Oiniphriiis. 

In law, divinity, aiul medicine, he 
Could well ex])ound each darkest mystery, 
Proscribe, and sermonize, and draw a plea. 

Happy, if only satistir'd to know 
AVhatever God has given to man below ! 

But still his restless mind, in search of more, 

Was prompting him to seek forbidden lore : 
Horoscopes oi* the Astrologicj Sago ; 

The riddling AlehcinistV syinholio page ; 

Nay, often cursed Tonn's of deeper dread. 

And impious sjiells that wake the buried dead. 
Tiniucrsed in lawless studies such as these, 

Duetor Ouuphrius, by (piick degrees, 

(irew negligent of duty, ami bestowed 
On magic wlniL was meant for man and God ; 

Left pupils, clignts, patients in the lurch, 

And seldom, e’eu on Sundays, came to Church. 

Still ill his closet, day and night the same, 

He watched the stars, or fed the fiiniaco llamo. 

Or traced strang(3 characters with anxious hand. 

Or mutU*red words that none could understand. 

One night, amidst a wintry tempest's roar. 

He beard a timid finger tap the door— . 

Just then he. chanced to see, with eager eyes, 

Hevcu bloodrcd lircs in spiral columns rise. 

Which wise Atlopts in every ago have known 
As Harbingers of Hermes' mystic stone. 

W roth waxed the Sa^c ; and, ** Evil luck betide 
The hand that marred that Victor Spell," he cried ; 

Hence, whosoe'er thou art ; begone, nor wait 
Till Sathanas shall drag thee froiu my gate." 

“ Sir Doctor," said a voice of silver tone 
(Made softer by the harshness of hi? own), 

** If e'er your bosom felt a parent's love. 

Or filial tenderness had power to move, ^ 

Attend, for once, a wretched daughter’s prayer. 
Who seeks you i ft th«3 madness of despair. 

Stretched in the drifting snow my mother Hes, 
Convulsed with pangs that seem Death’s agopies. 

O grant your aid, or, if all hope be past, 

One hour of shelter iVom the furious blast !’* 
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She sj^ko ; and^ for a moment^ pity stole 
Its hcHier influence on the Wizard's soul : 

The nexti he saw the flame, but now so bright, 

Turn pale and flicker with uncertain light ; 

And magic triumphed. Wend thee on thy way ? 
My nobler task brooks not such weak delay.” 

Again the maiden prayed, and yet again ; 

Tinrice urged her suit — ^but urged it thrice in vain. 
At length, with flashing eye, and furious look. 

He grasped, in sudden rage", his wand and book 
** Ho, Barkoph, Belzebub, and Bclr>hcgor I 
Seize on this wretch, and drag her from my door,” 
He said. The air with demondaughter rauff, 

Wings flapped, and fetters fell with heavy clang. 
Sore sighed the voice : — ** I go, rash Fool 1” it said-^ 
Thy oetter Angel, and no earthly Maid. 

Thy Fiends are come — arc come to drag ihee hence ; 
In me thou hast repulsed thy sol6 defence. 

The Powers of Hell were mustered at thy gate ; 

I only stood between thee and thy fate. 

I leave thee now ; thine Hour of grace is past ; 

Thou hast refused it, and it was thy last.” 


THS NIGHTINGALE AN1> THE CUC&OO. 

In golden times, when all was young. 

Ere sages thought, or poets sung ; 

In climes, where but to breathe was bliss. 

And mere existence happiness ; * 

When man and beast, excinpf from toil. 

Joint tenants of a common soil,. 

Enjoyed, without a thought of care. 

What Nature scattered everywhere 
A Cuckoo and a Nightingale 
(So runs the old authentic Tale) 

Contend^, emulous to please 
f Tlie Critics of the neighbouring Trees. 

Tastes were as various then as now : 

Factions ore formed, and parties grow : 
Contention takes tlie place of love. 

And angry quapels fill the pove : 

Till, wearied with perpetual strife. 

And longing for a quiet life. 

One Arbitrator, all apee. 

Shall end the contest nnally. 

A Donkey, thither led by Fate, 

Of even step and musmg gait, 

Was close at hand ; and, as ho stood. 

Cropped the brown thistle Ibr his fbod. 

Where, though they searched the world arounti— 
Where could a sager Judge be found? 

Though not remarkable for grace, 

. Yet Wisdom sure sat in his face ; 
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And, iihough ho might perform but ill, 
llis length of oar announced his skill. 

Tho rival birds forsook the glade, 

And, low obeisance duly mode. 

In humblest form preferred their suit^ 

That ho would end the long dispute. 

Neddy (whose vanity was such 
He thought no praise could be too much) 
Was ticlded witn the compliment, 

And graciously vouchsafed consent: 

Then, stretched beneath a spreading Tree — 

With all tho critic dignity 

That compensates for want of sense-* 

Ho bade the Nightingale commenco. 

Eager his favour to obtain, 

She poured her richest, wildest strain. 
Music, quick thronging note on note, 
Gushed, like a Torrent, from her throat; 
Graces that art could never reach, 

Nor rule prescribe, nor master tench ; 
Whate’er can Melody adorn, 

(Junvor and trill, and shake and turn. 

The other minstrels of the wood 
Abashed, in silent wonder stood ; 

Yet the sage Umpire nothing said, 

But often yawned, and shook his head. 

This done, the Cuckoo next began : 

Still through the same dull round she ran— 
A sweet monotony at most— 

All deemed her cause for certain lost. 
AVrongly they deemed. His pendant car 
The tasteful Beast began to rear. 

Though 'twas the same note o’er and o’er. 
Yet, when she piiused, he cried — Encore ; 
And ever, to th’ unvaried chime. 

In measured strokes his tail boat time. 

Then, turning to her rival — Well, 

I must acknowledge, Philomel, 

You have, at least, performed with spirit. 
And many passages of merit — 

Like pearls with beads at random strung— 
Have pleased me in the piece you sung. 
Such wildness may with some agree, 

But regularity for me ! 

Give me the Songstress in whose strewn 
Simplicity and order reign. 

So (since you leave it to my choice) 

I for the Cuckoo "ivc my voice 1” 

TV indignant Ni^tingalc, they say, 
Thenceforward never sang by day. 

Soon as tlio Evening spreads its shade. 

She socks some far sceiucstered glade; 

There, in a bower concealed from sight, 

She tells her Sorrows to the Night. 
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Since we last addressed our readers* 
wo have been, in bodily presence, on 
the confines of those dreary regions, 
where an inexorable poor-law, follow- 
ing in the track of a divine visitation, 
has laboured to complete the ruin 
which famine left unfinished. The 
aspect of misery which we were there 
condemned to witness, although not 
more melancholy , than reason should 
have t<iught us to anticipate, was, 
when presented, to our senses, more 
appalling than we were prepared for, 
and taught us to feel the truth of 
that old familiar canon of criticism 
, painfully realised— 

** Segntua inrltiuit animoa ilomiaea,'' Ar. 

We have often imagined something 
like the elements of the picture which 
now spread its sad incidents before us — 
the charities of social life arreate<l — 
happy homes oppressed by most un- 
looked-for calamity — families habi- 
tuated to the indulgences of a pros- 
perous condition, and the refinements 
of educated society, plunged into 
sudden indigence — sons and daughters 
of persons whose rank w’as that of 
the gentry, sharing in the labour and 
the wants of the humblest classes inf 
the afllioted community — industrious 
and thriving farmers sinking under a 
pressure which it was ujtterly hopeless 
that they could sustain, cast upon 
them by the very agency from which 
they were justified in claiming offices 
of protection, aud thus finding in their 
distress a direct temptation to dis- 
loyalty — all these sacrifices and sor- 
rows, the more dreadful because of 
their inutility, because they did not 
save the poor from dying of cold and 
hunger. It is a painful sight to see 
a good landlord, or an upright and 
thriving occupier of land, reduced to 
poverty, through the operation of an 
unjust law. But it very grievously en. 
hauces the melancholy of the picture, 
to find proof in it that the injustice of 
the evil has had no kind of compensa- 
tion— -to see men possessed of com- 
petence converted into paupers, in v 
‘ oridN»r thnt paupers may have means ' 
to live ; nad to see paupers at their 
tidcj dying, 'or .d^, ifirom the 


effects of hunger. It is very dishearten- 
ing to feel that evils like these have 
been effected through the agency of 
British law. When last we expressed 
our thoughts on this distressing theme, 
the wrongs of oppressed * ratepayers 
were, perhaps, uppermost in our 
minds. We had ample opportunities 
of seeing how cruel was the injustice 
of the poor-law in its partial exactions 
from classes unprepared and unpro- 
vided for the new burdens cast \ipon 
them ; but at the cost of impoverished 
owners and occupiers of land we had 
seen paupers fed. We have seen since 
the cost incurred, and the wronged 
paupers starved. This was to see the 
poor-law exposed in an aspect of ina- 
lignity, as well as injustice. 

We read in chronicles of history 
and old romance, of proud knights 
and paladins, followed by attendants, 
whose office it was to finish their mas- 
ters* works of death in the rout which 
followed battle. The strong knight, 
with sword, or spear, or partisan, 
struck down the adversary in his way, 
and pursued his com] tiering course 
without a thought of the opponent he 
had overcome. The attendant in his 
wake took good heed that the fallen 
foe should never rise again. The 
dagger with which he completed the 
work of glaive or club, was called the 
misericorde, or Morci de Dieu. It 
administered such mercy as death can 
yield; and harsh and cruel as it seemed, 
gave deliverance, at least, from linger- 
ing agony. 

This medieeval partnership between 
stiletto and sword is a bad precedent 
for a legislature to adopt or imitate. 
** Parcere subjectis ” used to be, in 
old times, among the characteristics of 
our government. It is still, wc be- 
lieve^ aniong the attributes of the 
British people ; and we, at least, will 
never forget that the season in which 
the imperial legislature was called 
upon to impose a tax that amoants to 
a sentence of confiscation on those 
interests in Ireland which, because of 
severest sufferings, needed especial 
support, was ,a season signalised by a 
spontaneous ou^urlng of benevolence 
on the part of the JbHHek people^ so 
copious and bountifu! as the world 
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perhaps^ bad never before an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. While we retain, 
what we cannot lose, a grateful sense 
of this unexampled generosity and be- 
nevolence, it would be ignoble to 
despair of obtaining justice; and we 
shall, accordingly, discuss even the 
sinister and malign character of mea- 
sures recently recommended to the 
legislature, or passed into law, in the 
hopeful spirit of those who aim at 
(what they believe attainable) redress, 
rather than with that sense of outrage 
and wrong which strives to propagate 
a spirit of disalfection. 

The complaints which we now 
prefer against the poor-law, we offer 
on behalf of the classes wham it 
was especially, at least professedly, 
designed to benedt^wo mean the im- 
mediate objects of its bounty, the 
poor, or (perhaps we should more 
correctly name them) paupers — the 
recipients of indoor or outdoor relief. 
We do not love these workhouse 
technicalities, but cannot dispense with 
the observance of them. In the name 
of those pauper millions whom the 
poor-law found, or produced, we com- 
plain that justice is denied to them. 
If their supposed claim to have sup- 
port from the state bo well grounded, 
they arc grossly wronged in that par- 
tial disallowance of the claim which 
has rendered the pretended recogni- 
tion of it ineffectual to their relief. 
If the state pronounce that they have^ 
a right to be fed, the state should take 
care to feed them. To acknowledge 
such a right, and to assign an inade- 
quate measure of support, is to become 
confessedly responsible for the at- 
tendant consequences. Since the So- 
cialist proclamation was made — to the 
effect that, whatever his habits, vices, im- 
providence, every subject in the British 
empire w^os entitled to a maintenance — 
deaths, by famine, to an amount which 
it is fearful to contemplate, have 
taken place in Ireland, and have taken 
place because of the utter inadequacy of 
the provision assigned to the poor by 
law; are not the contrivers of this 
weak law — the assigners of this limit* 
ed provision-«the real authors of the 
dread consequences which have waited 
on their measures? Must, they not 
hold themiselves respoastbie for the 
fearful increase of miseries with which 
we may be afflicted until their precipl* 
tate legislation has been amended? 


You enter some wretched district^ oh 
which the famine and the poor-law 
have poured out their vials — ^you see 
mansions of gentry forsaken, or you 
dnd them abodes of all but squalid po- 
verty — you see laborious and recently 
thriving farmers reduced to the con- 
dition, not of labourers, but paupers—^ 
you see, wherever you turn your eyes, 
in places where men congregate, faces 
gaunt with hunger — ^you turn to a 
lioman Catholic chapel on some anni- 
versary, or some Sabbath, where for- 
merly you would have seen the pre- 
cincts without the chapel crowded by 
votaries who could not penetrate the 
dense multitude to pay their vows 
within ; and you now find the outer 
place solitary, and the enclosure under 
roof, perhaps, not a third-part full — 
you go to the church of the establish- 
ment, the congregation assembletl 
there is, perhaps, litUe diminished, but 
you see the ravages of want on many 
pious countenances — and you read in 
the pastor's wasted looks, and hear 
in his faint and failing utterance, that, 
although he will not desert his post, 
the hour cannot be far distant when 
he is to die in it — ^you see, if you look 
for them, by the wayside, or in some 
unregarded huts, the dying or dead, 
victims of unrelieved famine — ^you 
see nothing which wears an air of 
Ifosperity, with the exception of tho 
untaxed stipendiaries, who carry the 
remorseless law into effect — or some 
smug adepts in knavery who thrive by 
imposture or by jobs, when the less 
adroit or the less unprincipled waste 
and die. You ask, when the rich and 
the thriving are impoverished for the 
benefit of the poor — bow comes it that 
the poor are not fed, and you are told 
that they are or were fed so long as 
the properties of landlords and farmers 
could yield a morsel for their support, 
but that now, tho allotted resources 
being exhausted, they must starve and 
die until a rate in aid" can be raised 
from other properties of the same 
description, located in parts of Ireland 
where the desolation of the poor-law 
blight has not yet been completed. 
Thus it is, that under pretence of 
affirming and enforcilig a right on the 
part of all men to be maintained by 
their labour or in idleness, the wealth 
of some, the competence of more, is 
exhausted — the industry of very many 
b rendered unprofitable— the country 
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mourns over some of the best of its 
children^ reduced to pauper bmi or 
driven into exilc^ wiiile the deluded 
poor themselves^ in whose name these 
evils have been wrought^ starve, and, 
in fearful numbers, die daily ofjiunger. 

On the part of the poor, then, sup- 
posing for a moment that they have a 
right to be fed, w-e would claim that 
the provision assigned for their main- 
tenance be adequate. It is cruel 
mockery to issue an imperial mandate: 
“Depart — be ye wanned and fed,’* 
and to make such provision that the 
source of warmth must necessarily 
languish before its effect is produced ; 
and that the supply of food is nothing 
better than a contrivance to prolong 
the tortures of iatnine. To tho utmost 
of its ability, the state should make 
the provision wliioh it professed itself 
under obligation to make. It may, 
with due qualifications, and under 
proper restrictions, select th<? resources 
from which want is to have its sup- 
plies : but they must he such as ht 
finds or renders available and suf- 
ficient. It may declare that tho 
whole resources of the nation — its 
wealth of every description— shall bo 
taxed for this groat object. It may, 
in so far as tho rules of impartial jus- 
tice authorise, ^select some one species 
of property, as a more commodious 
and manageable source of revenufp^ 
but, having charged this property with a 
new burden, it must take care that it is 
able, or must take care that it be rnwhled, 
to bear the load it imposes. We com- 
plain, on behalf of the poor (leaving 
ruined proprietors and farmers alto- 
gether out of consideration), that these 
essential conditions of the poor-law have 
been disregarded. The state, acknow- 
ledging — or rather creating a right — a 
• new right, for, tho poor, making pro- 
fession that they have a right to bo fed, 
assigns to them a portion which cannot 
feed them ; and, instead of augmenting 
the power of this limited portion to sus- 
tain life, wilfully lessens its ability. It 
proclaims to destitute poor that they are 
to be fed from the produce of a certain 
portion of territory, constituted into 
what is called an electoral division ; 
and then it passes a law which has tho 
effect of tending to render the division 
. unproductive. It orders a valuation 
of the division to bo made, while laws 
of protection enhance the marketable 
value of its produce, and thus encourage 


tho cultivation of its soil t it cumbers 
this adventitious value with a rate for 
the poor ; it says to the poor, you have 
a right to be fed, and we assign you a 
portion for your maintenance ; then it 
withdraws the protection which gave 
that portion its declared value, and 
afforded the only assurance that the 
poor could bo fed. On the part of the 
poor, and of the poor exclusively, we 
complain of this most unworthy pro- 
cedure. 

If there be purpose and design in 
the late or the meditated poor-law 
legislation, at least we would require, 
that tho poor should not be cajoled by 
it, or tho name of charity abused. If 
the pvofessed relief of the poor were no 
more than .a scheme to ruin the land- 
ed proprietors, a grievous crime was 
ctunmittod by those who devised that 
very dishonest pretence, in order to 
accomidish their most execrable pur- 
pose. Wc do not think the legislature, 
in general, guilty of any such enormity ; 
but we think every member of the 
legislature, who voted for the destruc- 
tion of his noighboim*8 property, or the 
removal of his neighbour’s landmark, 
without just cause, a participator in 
the evil which has been done, and 
amenable, before the tribunal of con- 
science, for his part in extending pau- 
perism, and causing deaths by famine. 
If it were designed to ruin Irish land- 
lords, the design should have been 
openly avowed. If it were purposed 

confiscate their property on the plea 
that they hod violated their duties, the 
charge against them should have been 
proved, and some principle, acknow- 
leged and general, laid down as the 
basis on which the state had built up 
its decision. Instead of the compre- 
hensive measures which have been 
recently proposed, a measure of discri- 
mination should have been adopted, and 
the country should have been taught to 
feel that punishment was visited, where- 
ever it fell, on offences which had been, 
not merely presumed, but proved. We 
have never denied that Ireland had, 
and has, its proportion of worthless 
landlords. If bad landlordism be a 
crime, as it is very plainly a sin, we 
would desire that it were dealt with 
firmly, and even severely, by the law. 
But we .hold it injustice of the most 
odious character, and of the most perl 
nicious efficacy, to visit good landlords 
with confiscation or penalty, because 
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they have their possessions in a neigh- 
bourhood where their virtues are ren- 
dered more admirable and brigliter, 
by the diflicultics of their position^ and 
by contrast. Establish a charge against 
a landlord, that he has been culpably 
negligent of his duties, and then punish 
him to the extent of his misdeservings ; 
hut to punish a landlord faithful to his 
duties, by confiscation, simply that he 
may bo replaced by a successor, who, 
perhaps, under the most favorable sup- 
position, is not likely to be abettor man 
than him, is to make a child’s game of 
« the re-plantation of Ireland,” ousting 
the good and true, in a random hope, or 
under a profligate pretence, that men 
good enough and true enough* for 
Jrdand, are to be hsn\ whenever they 
are called for. 

In all this, let it be observed, we 
confine our strictures uj)on the poor 
relief arrangements, or suggestions, to 
their effects upon the poor. Wo omit 
all consideration of their injustice to- 
wards the ratepaying classes w^hom 
they make poor. Having never heard 
or read a defence of this injustice- 
having never heard that any one indi- 
vidual of credit or respectability hiis 
dared to justify the partial visitation 
of anew poor-rate, wdiich m.ay become, 
and has become, confiscation, on the 
species of property least able to bear 
it, ami on that alone — having seen tho 
injustice of the imposition confessed in 
such proposals as have been made to 
limit its amount, and to discontinuo 
the practice by which it has been most 
augmented — wo can consent to forego 
further strictures on the injustice, 
tho partiality, and the cruel rigour of 
the poor-law, as ratepayers have been 
wronged and ruined by it. We aro 
considering it hero as it affects the 
classes to whom it holds forth a false 
promise of relief. It was tho instru- 
ment in which the state gave an un- 
dertaking that it would maintain the 
poor ; and it assigned a maintenance so 
greatly inadequate, that thousands of 
those for whose lives the responsibility 
was avowed, have died of famine. The 
state had power to make ample pro- 
vision for every one of those creatures 
whom it left to perish. Ily passing 
an act which sanctioned the screwing 
up a poor-rate to an excess wiiich be- 
came confiscation, the state virtually 
declared that tho whole property of 
the country was aviiilable for the great 


purpose it had at heart. Tt has per- 
mitted vast resources directly at its 
command, ready for use, to remain 
unemployed, and, rather than make uso 
of them, has consented that tens, and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
human beings should die tho terrible 
death of hunger. Therefore, on the 
part of the poor, wo complain of the 
law for their relief; because tho pro- 
vision it made for them was volun- 
tarily, and therefore unpardonably, 
inadequate. 

We complain, stilEon the part of tho 
poor, that the supplemental contri- 
vances of the state are tainted by the 
same injustice, and answerable for tho 
same inadequacy which have rendered 
the original scheme of provision so 
very disastrous. Connaught has bro- 
ken down under the pressure of the* 
poor-kw ; famijm has set in ; rates 
can he no more collected ; men die 
daily. And what is the remedy ? Pass 
a law which shall empower poor-law 
commissioners to raise a ** rate in aid” 
wherever unions are yot solvent. Pass 
a law ? This was, wo may imagine, 
tho device of ministers, entertained be- 
fore parliament met, announced with 
precipitate, and, considering all the 
circumstances, indocent, haste, as soon 
as parliament had assembled. We have 
approached the end of April, and the law 
is not yet enacted ; and in the mean- 
time the poor — the perishing poor 

♦ Man might escape from that confla- 
gration over which Nero fiddle<l ; no 
more, perhaps, than property wasted 
was in the tyrant’s thoughts. There 
was no escape for human creatures, 
subjects of the queen, for whose lives 
the contrivers of the poor-law declare 
themselves answerable, from that afflic- 
tion under which they pin^ul and died, 
while a parliament wjusted out those 
dreary months in dis]>utes on that nii- 
serablo *‘rate in aid,” from which 
perishing creatures were to be pro- 
vided with food. 

Do we condemn or censure tho 
faithful men who resisted the minister*s 
monstrous proposition ? No — vve be- 
lieve that they were not onlyjustified 
in thofr resistance, but that resistance 
was a duty. We believe that they 
were bound to resist, not merely be- 
cause the rate-in -aid scheme was at va- 
riance with the principle of a poor-law ; 
not on tho ground that Ulster ought 
not to contribute to the wants of Con- 
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naught (\T6 know how liberal the 
contributions of Ulster had previously 
been) ; but on the better ground — 
that the rate in aid was a measure 
subsidiary to a bad system ; that it 
was doubtful whether it could prove 
of even temporary efficacy; that it 
would cause more poverty than' it 
could relieve ; and that, by helping to 
sustain a system which experience had 
proved to be at once inadequate and 
ruinous, it would have served to spread 
its influence fatally over districts not 
yet blighted, and would have made 
the whole country desolate. And lure 
we gladly avail ourselves of an autho> 
rity and an eloquence to which no 
reader of our pages can ho indifterent. 
Various and almost overpowering as 
have been of late Mr. Butt's profes- 
^sional labours, he has found time to 
express his deliberate judgment on the 
rate in aid,*’* in language worthy of 
the distinguished writer, and with an 
earnestness suitable to the marvellous 
interest of tlic subject : — 

** If, ray lord, the gentry of Ireland 
attempt, on this occasion, to defend an 
interest stjparate from that of the peo- 
ie j if any class, or any district, in 
reland, refuse their contribution to this 
impost, merely because they will not 
help to hear the burdens of their coun- 
trymen ; if it be made a question of class 
against class, of province against pro^ 
vince ; if those old divisions, falsely 
called religious, be permitted to embitter 
or create a contest between ourselves, 
those who desire Ireland’s humiliation 
could wish nothing more certainly calcu- 
lated to secure this object. The game 
of divide et impera is an old one. 1 will 
not say that this tax was prepared on 
the very calculation that resistance to it 
would probably revive the spirit of dis- 
cord that iso dying away; but if, my 
lord, it was prepared in the expectation 
that the gentry and the people of Ulster 
must eittier submit to its infliction or 
place themselves in un odious attitude 
of hostility to their starving fellow-coun- 
trymen, it needs but a right understand- 
ing of the real question utterly to dis- 
appoint and confound that policy ; it is 
a subject upon which no class of Irish- 
men havn^ or can have, an interi^t dif- 
ferent from the rest. An impost is de- 
manded from the property and industry 
of Ireland, because three-fourths of oui* 
country are reduced to a state of beg- 


gary and want. To content ourselves 
with saying we will not pay the impost, 
is to take our stand upon sclflsli, and 
narrow, and most probably extraneous 
grounds. The true policy for yourselves, 
as well as the country, is to say, we will 
not be content, day after day, to dole 
out alms to our countrymen kept in do- 
gradaiion; we will demand measures 
that will make their misery and their 
degradation cease. If the rate in aid 
teaches any lesson, it teaches that the 
interests oi all creeds, and classes, and 
districts of Ireland, are inseparable. 
That which was intt'uded as the pretext 
of division might thus become the bond 
of union, and tho proposition of a rate 
ill aid bo met, as it only can bo tnet, by 
an imaiiimous demand from all ranks 
and classes of Irishmen, for justice to 
this noble but misgoverned country. . 

“The proposition of the government 
is, to tax the comparatively prosperous 
districts of Ireland, in order to provide 
funds for carrying out the purposes of 
the present poor-law, in districts in which 
the mass of pauperism is so great as to 
ovcrw'helra their owm particular re- 
sources. 

* “ Were this a mere question as to 
tho mode in w'hich funds were to bo 
raised to meet a particular emergency 
— were it a mere (piestion of tlie justice 
of imposing a separate taxation upon 
one part of tho empire — however un- 
equal and unjust such a distribution of 
the public burdens — however found<‘d in 
reason might be the indignant remon- 
strance of the people of such a district 
as the great county of Down against the 
injustice of being taxed to support pau- 
perism in parts of Ireland with which 
they have no connexion, and over tho 
social economy of which they do not ex- 
ercise the slightest eontrol— still more, 
to pat/ debts fot which their credit was 
vecer pledged ; still, the question w'oiild 
not be, as it is now, one aft’ecting tho 
existence of our common country. This 
is not a question between Ulster and 
Connaught ; the question is, whether 
the industry of Ireland is to be sunk, 
and her property confis(jated, in tho 
vain attempt to support her pauperism 
after the policy of a poor-law framed for 
us in the most utter ignorance of our 
position, and the most contemptuous 
disregard of our interests. My lord, the 
rate in aid is but tho crisis of tho poor- 
law of 1837 ; it is but the necessary 
consequence and consummation of the 
policy of that law, and to oppose its 
exaction upon any grounds short of those 


* “ The Rate in Aid. A Letter to tho Earl of Roden, by Isaac Htitt, Esq., Q.C.” 
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which assail that wastinp^ and ruinous 
enactment, Is to deprive the opposition 
of its true strength. It is to convert 
that which ouglit to be a national ques- 
tion — a question in which every Irish- 
man is deeply intercstod — into a que*^- 
tion of locality and class. The rate in 
aid is not a measure for relieving Mayo 
at the expense of Down ; it is a measure 
for compelling Down to assist Mayo on 
the road to ruin, by bearing Mayo com- 
pany on the way. The real question 
before us, before the country, is; Uow 
is the destilutitm of Ir(‘lund to be met ? 
The minister says, by the poor-law 
system and the rate in aid. That i.s, I 
will persevere in a system by which I 
have already exhausted the entire pro- 
perty of some localities in a vain attempt 
to support their poor. I will extend the 
process now indiscriminately to all tho 
property of tho country. The process 
of beggary is too slow while it is ranlti- 
plied and subdivided into one hundred 
departments, anti, like the tyrant of 
old, we wish the property of Ireland to 
present hut one neck to the axe. And 
all this (hat a dictum and a dogma may 
bo carried out — ‘ I'he property of Ire- 
land must support its poverty — unci 
not only this, hut it must support it 
according to the theories of Mr. George 
Nicholls, embodied In tho policy of the 
new poor-law. If this be so, t(* content 
our.selve« >vi(h a intuv op[>oi'ilion to tho 
rate in aid, is to stnergle against tho 
nianife itatioii of an evil, with the <*xist- 
en(!e of which we ought boldly to grap- 
p|{'. Tt» substitute, for it an ii*come-t;ix 
is but to concede its principle, aggra- 
vate its i.lju^tice, and expedite its disas- 
trous re.sults’. No, my lor<l, there is one 
way, and but om; W'uy, t)!’ meeting this 
impo-st ; it is, to prove that the whole 
system of po(»r-Iaw legi.^bltion in Ireland 
is basf’d in error- -that the attempt to 
support the labouring population of tho 
country without increasing the activity 
of the prodiietive powers of the country, 
involves a problem that admits but of 
one solution, and, persevered in, must 
lead to but one result — the confiscation 
of the little property tho country has, 
without any real or sub.staiitial benefit 
to the poor. Let ua join, my lord, in 
detnaiKiiug some more natural, and some 
more dficient mode of dealing with the 
destitution of Ireland than is to he found 
in tho provisions of our present poor- 
law. Let us show that taxation for the 
purposes of that law is, under the pre- 
sent circuinstanoes of the country, but 
ruin. If the principle of that law be 
persevered in, it must sooner or later 
reduce Ireland to beggary ; and to my 
TOind it matters very little whether that 
is to be accomplished through the agency 


of a rate in aid, an income-tax, or the 
more slow but equally certain process 
by which the pauperising of a large por- 
tion of the country must, sooner or later, 
bring down the rest to the same level.*' 

In this generous strain of eloquence 
and argument — graced alike by the 
high qualities of benevolence and 
truth, meet accessories to genius— 
it cannot escape the reader’s discern- 
ment that the rate-in-aid scheme is a 
project in which the real character of 
the Iri.sh poor-law is made apparent. 
Ill order that the letter of the law shall 
be for a while preserved, its principle 
must be abandoned, and all Ireland 
must be constituted, as it were, one 
c'lectoral division. It i.s thus, rather 
than for itself, the rate-in-aid scheme 
became worthy of opposition and 
tention. Whether it was thrown out 
by the crafty premier to effect a diver- 
sion from assaults which he appre- 
hended on his unhappy law, or that it 
might provoke such expressions of 
oftenco as should faciUt.ate the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax, the instruction 
it gives ought not to be disregarded. 
The Irish poor-law’ is not suitable to 
the circumstances of our country. It 
must ho annulled or very greatly 
amended, hefore a hope of jiro.sperity 
can rationally be entertained amongst 
us. 

We' wish it >vere in our power to 
place before the reader the various im- 
portant suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in Mr. Ilutt's most .able pamphlet, 
but narrow limitation in space, and a 
belief that some views to which expe- 
rience has conducted us are seasonable 
and just, constrain us, with reluctance, 
to write in our own person rj^er than 
to transcribe the arguments of this 
great advocate. We hifve the conso- 
lation to hope that they will be soon 
(if they are not already) graven in the 
memories of our readers. 

It is sc.arcely necessary to say, that 
to a very great extent throughout 
Ircdand, the whole produce of the 
land ha.s not proved capable of afford- 
ing sufficient sustenance to the popula- 
tion located on it. We speak df the ca- 
pabilities of the soil as they have been 
explored under the influence and 
administration of the poor-law. How 
is this evil to be corrected ? Lord 
John Russell srws, Raise a rate in 
aid throughout all Ireland.” Lord John, 
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who carried each relief measure of his eulogists or followers, framed a rational 

concoction by accompanying it with a idea of the price at which Irish produce 

guarantee against the worse measure is likely to bo sold next year ? Hiis 

by which he followed it up, is so indul- he, or have they, without forming some 

gent as to give his damaged promise such idea, projected or praised his 

that the rate in aid shall be but a daring scheme? We happen to be 

transient infliction, and that he has no acquainted with farms and with farm- 

intention to make its burden heavier. ers to some little extent, and we are 


If he keep this promise, we would only 
observe upon it, that the scheme is ut- 
terly worthless— that the sum to bo 
raised by it would have scarcely any 
other effect than that of causing irri- 
tation to those from whom it was 
wrung. It would not administer use- 
ful aid where a population was starving. 
Experiments to try , the patience of 
loyal men, or to explore the benevo- 
lence of men suffering the hardships of 
great pecuniary distress, and on the 
verge of indigence, are very unwise, 
and should be encouraged by hope of 
a good result far more flatteringly 
than the auspices of Lord John Rus- 
scll's scheme recommend it. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes his scheme 
of the plantation. VVe can make no 
account of such a scheme until it is 
before us in detail. There are pro- 
jects, and that of Sir Robert Peel is 
one, which could be conceived, so far 
as their principle is concerned, with as 
free fecundity as children blow bubbles, 
and with about as much effect. We 
want further information before we 
can presume to approve such a scheme. 
Presented, as it has been, without the 
requisite details, we see little more than 
the difficulties with which the expected 
colonists will have to contend, and are 
led to remember that Eden through 
w hich an imaginative writer of the pre- 
sent day has been our conductor, rather 
than thdlBettlemcnt which Sir Robert 
Peel would p/irtially adopt as his mo- 
del, for which, while yet untried, the 
names of Bacon and Chichester were 
strong vouchers. Sir Robert Peel 
would encourage us to hope that pro- 
fitable employment may bo found for 
multitudes now perishing in idleness. 
A colonist is to purchase territory in 
Connaught — is to reclaim the waste 
of which he has become part-proprie- 
tor-^is to pay poor-rate, if necessary, 
to the amount of seven shillings in the 
pound — is to compete with the world 
in the British market for the sale of 
his produce — and is to prosper and to 
sproi^d prosperity around him. Has 
Sir Robert Pool, or has any one of bis 


compelled, with whatever regret, to 
confess to ourselves, that the prevailing 
disposition of many occupiers of land 
is to devote their flclds, so far as may 
be practicable, to the feeding of cattle 
rather than to the raising of grain. 
We are aivare that even among those 
who have lost year and this year given 
much employment to the spade and 
the plough, are many who contemplate 
a total change in their system of hus- 
bandry as soon as the land has been 
prepared for it. They contemplate a 
considerable diminution in the number 
of their labourers, and they do so 
because they fear that the market 
will not afford them remunerating 
prices for labour. Times like these 
dci not seem favourable for the re- 
plantation of Ireland. When our 
markets, after the shock of free trade, 
have settled into something like con- 
sistency — w^hen the relations of supply 
and demand can be understood, and 
prices may, to some extent, be reckoned 
on — lands may be bought and sold on 
ascertained principles. — Purchase, now, 
would be a gambling speculation. As 
Mr. Bright, member of the Poor-law 
Committee, and of the Joint Stock Cora- 
jiany fox purchasing depreciated pro- 
4 )erty in Ireland, observes, no sane man 
would buy our lands, unless at a very 
low rate of purchase. We would 
add, that the return for his capital, 
invGSted at even the lowest assignable 
rale (while paupers are to ho fed in 
idleness, if they so will, at home, and 
the agi'Icultural produce of the Conti- 
nents, old world and new, is attracted 
to the English market), may disappoint 
him ; and, like the man who paid a 
forged bank note, and had a glandered 
horse in exchange, the buyer of the 
depreciated property may have the 
worst of the bargain. In short, we 
think the time unseasdnablo for Sir 
Robert Peel's experiment. Until we 
know the point of depression to which 
our grain market has fallen during the 
withdraw'al of protection— the amount 
of disturbance to our labour market, 
in cunscquencc of the indulgence and 
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oncouragGmGnt given by the poor-law 
to laziness and iinprovidenoc — wc 
cannot foitn any rational conjectures 
as to tho prospects of colonization. 

It is true — if we understand the views 
of the two great advocates of this 
plantation scheme aright — ^that it is 
not their wish to encumber it by any 
very prodigal provision for the poor. 
Mr. Bright seems not very favourably 
disposed to the existing systcuii and 
appears cordially to concur with the 
member for Tam worth in his con- 
demnation of outdoor relief. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that, as soon 
as the poor-law has accomplished its 
mission of ruin upon fanners and 
landlords, paupers are to have their 
turn of hardship, and tho new race of 
occupants and owners are to be visited 
with prosperity again. A maximum 
is to he fixed for the 'rateage, and a 
stringent workhouse test is to be ap- 
plied for, the Utopia that is to be. — 
Why not adopt these amendments at 
once? Why not moderate the tyranny of 
the poor-law now — now, while yet good 
landlords may be saved from the ruin 
with which it threatens them ? 

We are not departing from our pro- 
fessed purpose in thus demanding 
justice for landlords, whoso sufferings 
under the poor-law are unmerited. It 
is for the benefit of the classes placed 
below them that they be preserved and 
aided. Wo can deliberately and most 
conscientiously affirm, that, for many 
years past, so far as our knowledge 
extends, the services rendered by 
tho landlords of Ireland to the people, 
and the country, have been far more 
signal than the injuries inflicted by 
such of their order as were selfish or 
criminally improvident. Wo can 
further affirm, that those land- 
lords who have been most detri- 
mental to the interests of the country 
are of the class which the meditated 
plantation is to introduce. Seek for 
those whose rents are exorbitant — 
whose rapacity is most unrelenting-— 
whose neglect of improvement, so far 
as a liberal outlay of capital can efliset 
it, is most conspicuous — whose pro- 
perties are mdst opprobriously distin- 
guished for pauperism — and you will 
find them, in most instances^ among 
the owners of small estates, and, 
very commonly, among parties who 
have acquired property by purchase, 
and not inheritance* You will find 
that lessors who can set their 


landlords at defiance, because of 
the nature of their tenure — purchas- 
ers, who, residing at a distance from 
their investments,*' regard the lands 
they have acquired as they do any 
other marketable commodity, (and more 
especially purchasers of small ])arcels 
of land) — furnish far more than their 
due proportion of such parties as you 
wouhi desire to see displaced ; and you 
will find that these are the parties who 
aro now thriving at the cost of the be- 
nevolent and self-denying, and who, if 
the tyranny of the poor-law be not abat- 
ed, will retain their places when they 
have ruined and exterminated- their 
betters. Will it bo for tho advantage 
of the poorer classes that such a con- 
summation bo wrought? There may 
be those who will scoff or sneer at our 
assertion, but they cannot shake our 
strong conviction, that there are at 
this moment many landlords in Ire- 
land from whose presence and influence 
a prosperous tenantry derive more be- 
nefit than they could have, were the 
landlords dispossessed, rents abolished, 
and the estates distributed in parcels, 
as freeholds, to the population upon 
them. Indeed, we aro aware of in- 
stances in which the landlord's influ- 
ence is felt mhj in his works of mercy, 
and many instances in which tho 
outlay of landlords, for their te- 
nants' good, very far exceeds tho ut- 
most amount of their receipts as rent. 
Wc are aware of many instances in 
which Irish landlords, and every mem- 
ber of their fiirailies, devoted them- 
selves to charitable duties, in the late 
season of distress — renounced all the 
indulgences to which they had been 
habituated, and expended resources 
reserved for objects of much impor- 
tance, which were aban<}oned because 
not compatible with the duties assigned 
by the people's distress. And there 
are instances in which a people un- 
vitiated by ill advice, showed them- 
selves sensible and worthy of this 
benevolent care for their welfare. 
Wo have known food, amounting 
in cost to seven hundred pounds, 
distributed at the instance, and under 
the direction of two young ladies, in a 
district allotted to their charge ; and, 
although there was no protecting 
power but that which a moral-force 
influence afforded, to convoy the pro- 
vision carts sent to various localities, 
there never was a portion forcibly 
or . surreptitiously abstracted from 
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the provision. It was called the 
ladies* bread,*’ and it was sacred 
as the show bread on the altar of 
old. Not a crumb was lost or 
abused ; and the daiys of these minis- 
trations are retained in most affection- 
ate remembrance by those who wit- 
nessed, as well as those who were the 
immediate objects of them. And we 
have witnessed — what might seem to 
be the apt embellishment of ro- 
mance^landed proprietors in Ireland, 
and their families, whose proper place, 
were one to judge from appearance, 
manners, habits, accomplishments, he 
would assign them where fashion and 
refinement shed their choicest lustre, 
and whom we have seen, in rude districts, 
engaged in certainly the noblest office 
to which man can give himself up — that 
of succouring and comforting fellow- 
creatures, and raising their condition. 
Even while we write, a vision of 
this character rises before us. The 
head of the family, a person of 
high military rank, his sons, his 
daughter, young, accomplished, emi- 
nently attractive, in manner and appear- 
ance, admirable specimens of onr best 
English aristocracy, and all resigning 
their places in the circles for which 
they seemed formed, and patiently 
dedicating themselves to a holy service 
in the improvement of a grateful 
people. Where their estates were lo- 
cated, it was, as they felt, their duty 
to be, and there they remain. But 
under what circumstances — with what 
recompense — at what disadvantage ? 
Expending in the cultivation of a pro- 
perty far more than it returns, having, 
as the recompense for an excess of 
outlay, the satisfaction of seeing a 
large population enjoying comforts 
and improving in their habits — a young 
generation growing up under happy 
culture — industry, good order, cheer- 
fulness, prevailing within the limits of 
their charge — the pauperism of dis- 
tricts where they can exercise no con- 
trol is now waged against thorn ; and 
they may, perhaps, be disabled in 
their benevolent enterprises, because a 
kw, baneful and indiscriminaiing as a 
pestilence, will not distinguish between 
a case like theirs and that of some 
mercenary owner of land, who has 
caused the pauperism of his squalid 
estates, and has thriven upon it. Are 
we not then faithful to our promise, 
and plej^ing the cause of the poor 
when we d^ire that good landlords 


shall be permitted to dwell amongst 

us? 

But how is this to be accomplished? 
What is to furnish the supply by 
which the severity of our poor-rates 
may be abated? Whence is the rate 
in aid” to come ? If every rational 
and honest man will admit that real 
property in Ireland has already borne 
its part amply — has been, indeed, far 
too heavily burdened, whence is the 
new’ supply to come ? Is it to be an 
income or property-tax — a tax on ab- 
sentees — a tax on funded property, or 
official income? Is the want to be 
provided for from the Imperial Trea- 
sury?^ Wo will not enter into an exa- 
mination of these various queries, but, 
referring the reader for much informa- 
tion to the very able pamphlet from 
which we have already presented him 
with some citations, will venture to stato 
our own view as to the proper source 
from w'hich, under the present opera- 
tion of the poor-law, lauded property, 
in England as well as hero, should be 
aided in bearing its burdens. 

If the land is to make provision for 
the poor (a hypothesis which not the 
law of Queen Elizabeth but subsequent 
law and usage seem to have afli rul- 
ed), land sliould he enabled to dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon it. It 
was, to some extent, so enabled by 
those law^s of protection which were 
designed to compensate the disadvan- 
tages under which one species of pro- 
perty was placed ; the partial oppres- 
sion on the one liand being redressed 
by ])arCial privileges on th^ other. It 
would have been well had it been held 
in remembrance that the benefits thus 
bestowed di<l not consist in protec- 
tion solely of the landed interest, 
as it was called, but also of the 
])oor, who were made dependent 
to a considerable extent on the agri- 
culture of the country, and who were 
thus especially interested in its pros- 
perity. On behalf of the poor, we 
would advise, to some moderate extent, 
that their part of the protection be re- 
stored. There is a manifest anomaly, all 
will admit, in casting heavy burdens on 
the agriculture of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the maintenance of that 
state of society on which the benefit of 
access to British markets is dependent, 
and throwing those benefits open to fo- 
reign (which may to-morrow be hostile) 
states, although they contribute nothing 
to that expenditure which makes admis- 
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sion to the British market valuable. 
For the ** protection,” it may be said, 
of that market, agriculture in these 
countries is heavily taxed. It would 
seem not irrational, under any circum- 
stances, to expect that foreign coun- 
tries admitted to equal privileges, 
should not be exempt from their due 
share of taxation. Hut, when it is 
taken into account that home agricul- 
ture bears tbo heavy burden of sup- 
porting our poor, it argues a new claim 
to the benefit of an especial protection. 
We would have this claim acknow- 
ledged, and would have a moderate 
duty laid on imports of foreign grain, 
the proceeds of which should be allo- 
cated altogether as a rate in slid” to 
the support of the poor in every part 
of the kingdom. If this duty fall alto- 
gether on the foreigner, who of his 
own free will has sought the advan- 
tages of the English market, we may 
feel satisfied he has an ample return 
fur the payment. If it fall wholly, or 
partially, on the people of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, adding a tenth or a 
twentieth to the cost of bread in their 
briusehold economy, the burden will be 
but light indeed, and will be amply com- 
pensated to every honest man’s heart, in 
the feeling that a fraction of what has 
been paid for the loaf upon his table, 
hss been allocated to the office of pro- 
vijling bread for the poor. This is 
our suggestion for a rate in aid.” 
Justice, wo believe, and sound policy 
will conspire to recommend it. 

But w'o are bound to sfiv that ab- 
stract considerations of justice and 
true policy will not be likely to prevail 
in favor of the landed interest, espe- 
cially in Ireland, unless those who are 
most concerned exert themselves to 
make their cause understood. Nothing 
can be more manifest than that there is 
a prejudice adverse to the Irish land- 
lords in the English mind, which must 
bo removed before the cause can be 
impartially determined. If they will 
not exert themselves to accomplish 
this important end, no advocacy can 
avail them. Until the end has been 
accomplished, they should strenuously 
endeavour to make provision against 
hostile efforts for their undoing. While 
exonerating themselves from sinister 
imputations, they should* provide 
against injustice ; and under a full as- 
surance that there are adversaries who 
dcbiro their overthrow, should steadily 
and patiently prepare to defeat their 


machinations. Let no man imagine 
that he can baffie the purpose of one 
who aims at compelling the sale of a 
depreciated property by difficulties 
which the law may interpose, or by 
the formidable technicalities which 
constitute the difficulty of assuring 
legal title. There are now in exist- 
ence, or in process of formation^ joint- 
stock companies, through whose agency 
all these impediments in the way of 
free trade in land are likely to be re- 
moved. The company for purchase 
has already made itself known, and 
the agencies it is likely to employ can 
be judged of by the revelations of Mr. 
Bright. The other company, under 
the name of the Legal Title Insu- 
rance Company,” has issued its pro- 
spectus — a prospectus characterised 
by clearness, ability, and information^ 
in no ordinary degree, and giving the 
strongest reason to believe that the en- 
terprise in which it has engageil is 
likely to prove successful. With two 
such societies in existence there seems 
little reason to doubt that sales in 
land will soon he effected on a large 
scale ; and all w^e desire is this, that, 
through their operation, Ireland may 
net he deprived of landlords whom 
it 'has learned to value, and that such 
landlords may not be impoverished by 
forced sales of their properties, under 
circumstances in which the transactions 
must prove their ruin. We would say, 
therefore, to all owners and occupiers 
of land, all who have not yet sunk under 
their burdens, be alert, resolved, and 
patient ; by retrenchment within your 
homes, and an energetic use of the 
means and opportunities in your power, 
prepare against the evils which are 
coming. You may, even in your present 
difficulties, do much; from your present 
limited expenditure refrench some- 
thing ; from your present diminished 
roeansderive something more than they 
have yielded ; exert yourselves, and by 
God’s blessing on your prayers, good 
will follow. 

And by all means avail yourselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the poor- 
law unions. Let them not he tlisgraced 
by a waste of labour which may be 
turned to good account. There is not 
one in which some new source of in- 
dustry and profit may not be developed; 
not one which may not furnish new 
and valuable information as to the real 
condition of our country. If the guar- 
dians will but do the duties for which 
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they liavf l>ecomc answerable, tho poor- 
law may bo so initigattMl as to boconic 
harmless, or even beneficial in its ope- 
ration. The union board may be- 
come a rural parliament. It has the 
government of man, and the adminis- 
tration of funds, and the development 
of industrial resources, confided to it ; 
and it has that great power of so 
bringing the state of a district into tho 
light, that the confusion which serves 
the ends ofbad men, and is fatal to the 
interests of good, cannot prevail against 
its honest inquiries. The poor-law 
guardians, if they are animated by 
a spirit of true benevolence, and 
wisely directed, may renovate this 
afilicted country. They may, by 
taking counsel of each other in 
counties, provinces, throughout tho 
yvhole country at large, he enabled to 
do more for the goo(l of Ireland than 
the most sanguine patriotism could 
hope to achieve through the instru- 
mentality of anindependent legislature. 
True, they may be overborneby salaried 
commissioners. They may. — And when 
a day comes in which a board of guar- 
dians, honestly bent on the discharge 
of its duty, and guiltless of offence, is 
dismissed for being efficient, a new 
state of things will have arisen, or will 
have been declared, and we may learn 
in that day the new duty assigned to us. 

We will not say that the evil day 
we shudder to think of has yet lowered 
upon us. The minister of our gra- 
cious queen, it is true, has declared 
his merciless purpose of augmenting 
the taxation of Irelaml, in order to 
prolong the agonies of a condemned 
law ami of tho country wasting under 
its influence. It is true, that neither 
regret, remorse, nor resolution to 
amend, has b9en expressed with refer- 
ence to a law which selected a species 
of property, wasted by three successive 
and calamitous blights, to inflict a new, 
partial, and most oppressive tax upon. 
It is true that no compunction has K«en. 
expressed for tho figgravatod oppres- 
sion of which this devoted property 
was to be tho subject. It is true. 
Lord John Russell has declared that 
he must have more from Ireland, and 
that the journal w’hich was so cogni- 
ssant of his intentions as to anticipate, 
by a day, his utterance of them, has 
pronounced that ** ao long as there 
are soldiers and police, prisons and 
gallows in Ireland'* there can be no 
doubt of the power of Great Britain 


to accomplish what she holds to be 
desirable in our country. It is true 
that Irish representatives have encour- 
aged and invited the further oppres- 
sion witli which wc are menaced ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, and more, 
if more is to be, wc would say — the 
end is not yet. 

No, the time is not come when we 
could hold forth the chivalrous ex- 
ample of Argyle for the imitation of 
our Irish gentry. Regions of Irish 
territory have, no doubt, been con- 
verted into hunting-grounds, where 
famine has “ cried havoc, and let slip’* 
her beagles. We will not, for all this, 
meet wrong by wrong* We would 
wrjte*'and speak again to that noble 
and mighty body which stood forth at 
a time of peril in defence of British 
connexion, as wc wrote and spoke last 
year. W'^e would tell them now, as 
wo said then, that the heart of Eng- 
land is good and true, and that no 
emissary of faction, whether through 
the agency of an incendiary press, or 
even (should ho lend his instrumen- 
tality) that of a British minister, shall 
prevail against our true allegiance to 
the throne and empire. But this 
much we will say — an enemy to Bri- 
tish connexion has guided the minister 
in his ill-timed and ill-judged mea- 
sures, and has spoken in tho rabid 
organ which declares soldiers and 
police, prisons and gallows,’* the agen- 
cies through which Ireland is to bo 
reclaimed and governed. 

Ho. threatens the imposition of a 
new tax, and the Times instructs us 
how it is to be raised. Before mat- 
ters are brought to so dire extremity, 
we would do much to avert it, and 
would certainly claim a hearing for tho 
rate- in-aid project which we have sub- 
mitted to the reader. “New taxes,” ex- 
claims Lord John ; “protection for the 
poor** is our #ply — “protection** for 
the poor in the shape of an impost on 
the property which mainly supports 
them — on home property, a poor-rate 
— on the foreign, which competes with 
It in tho British market, a duty. 
Which is the wiser— the more bene- 
volent provision — that which evokes 
the apparition of a gallows to the de- 
light of the incendiary, and the hu- 
miliation, it may be, of England ; or 
that which is in accordance with all 
sound principles of justice and econo- 
my, and which all good men will give, 
not grudingly, but gladly ? 
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OCR SPRING CROP OP NOVELS. 


Once more the green earth rejoices ; 
Winter has passed away : he lingered, 
it is true, a good while at the thresh- 
old, with his blue nose and ehilly 
breath, but he is off at last. There is a 
new face at the door. Blooming, grace- 
ful, and joyous comes in the smiling 
Spring, with her green peas, cucum- 
bers, young ducks and new novels. 
We are fond of Spring, with her un- 
certain glory, her smiles and tears, her 
sunshine and her showers, her fragrant 
breath and her merry voice. 

“la the fipi’iug a fuller crimson comes upon the 
rohlu’s broabt ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets herself another 
crest ; 

Jn the spring n livclior Iris changes on the bumh*.hcd 
<lovc ; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.’’ 

In the spring our fiiir countrywomen, 
like the burnished dove of Mr. T'enny- 
son, appear in floating draperies, the 
contemplation whereof is delicious, and 
the young man’s fancy — heaven help it 
then ! The bundles of fleecy hosiery 
disappear from the shop windows, and 
are succeeded by garments of divers 
colours ; frequent carriages flash and 
glitter through the squares; Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley come out with 
their new novels ; and like the saffron- 
mantled moon, or like a “ daffydown- 
dilly” in its renewed growth and una- 
bated vigour, the pulses of life hounding 
merrily through her veins, comes forth 
to astonish and delight the world, the 
“Dublin University Magazine.*’ 

“ Time cannot niter lier, nor cuitom cliango 
Her InflniCrvariety.** 

She has attractions for all ; to the lite- 
rary banquet spread forth upon her 


pages each guest may come, but none 
shall go empty away ; hard to please 
will he indeed be who does not find 
there something sufficiently exquisite 
to ploapo his palate. No ernmpled rose- 
leaf can be found to excite the appre- 
hensions of the most fastidious syba^ 
rite, our vol aa vents are delicate but 
unimpeachable ; our more substantial 
dishes are homely but sound, and 
wholesome enough for the robustious 
appetite of the most stalwart yeo- 
man ; in short, we have something 
which is suited to the taste of each, 
and whoever is inclined to spend an 
agreeable half hour, let him sit down, or 
stand up if he like, and read this paper. 

We have an utter distaste to the 
class^ of fictions composed by mere 
bookwrights; incidents, sentiments, 
and plots all apparently formed upon 
one model ; a little bit of description, or 
a few moral reflections commence each 
chapter, in which it is possible the story ^ 
may advance a little, or it may not, and 
then in the next there is the same 
thing over again. We have an equal 
dislike to those popular authors of 
the convulsion school, at the head 
of which stands Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth. How a good-humoured-look- 
ing, fat, elderly, and appar^tly healthy 
person like him, ever had acquired 
such a taste fur the terrible and mar- 
vellous, is rather extraordinary, and it 
is by no means creditable to the taste 
of the age that such productions receive 
encouragement. Still, among these 
vernal weeds and fungi of literature, a 
flower occasionally struggles into life, 
and to such an one, when visible, 
we always extend our fostering pro- 
tection.* 


*** Rockingham ; or, the Younger Brother." 3 vols. London; Colburn, lfi49, 
vox.. XXXIII. — NO. CXCVIII. 3 A 
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Such an one is "Rochingham.” We 
have not for many a day read a novel 
which contains more tender and 
touching passages ; and in the delinea- 
tion of passion the author has great 
and peculiar jxjwer; or, perhaps, 
we should have expressed ourselves 
with more correctness had we said the 
authoress, for the work bears, scattered 
here and there at random throughout 
its pages, evident traces of a woman a 
hand. It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceive how such an amount of know- 
ledge of naval tactics could have 
been got up by a lady. We are not 
sufficiently conversant in such matters, 
although it is, doubtless, the business 
of an accomplished critic to have a 
knowledge of every subject which he 
handles sufficient to enable him to de- 
flect a "trip,” or whether he do in rea- 
lity possess it or not, to assume it; 
but we candidly confess our acquaint- 
ance with maritime affairs does not 
qualify us to pronounce in this instance 
a decided opinion, and we sincerely 
hope our readers will think nlSne the 
worse of us for our ignorance. There 
is not much of plot in " Rockingham,” 
nor of startling incident, nor of graphic 
description, nor of delineation or va- 
riety of character; but notwithstanding 
these are wanting, it has unquestion* 
ably many other and higher claims 
upon the attention of a discerning pub- 
lic. The hero is taken from the world 
of fashion, but there is nothing vulgar 
about him, which proves that the author 
is probably a denizen of the same ex- 
alted sphere ; his nature is honest, his 
heart brave and true, and all his impulses 
manly ; love is his rock a-head through 
the voyage of life, mul upon it his ves- 
del suffiers shipwreck at last. Had his 
nature been less sensitive, his heart less 
afifectionate/ trustful, and tender, he 
might have escaped ; but his hopes had 
been garnered up upon one object, and, 
that ffiund faithless, the charm of life 
was gone, " the silver chord was loosed. ’* 
The tale of a broken heart and crushed 
affections is an old one, but not the less 
true from the fact that in the present 
times people do not seem either to 
have affections to lose, or hearts to 
be crushed. We have not time to in- 
dulge in such matters ; a gentleman 
very much in love has become a rare 
commodity, he is probably very soon 
laughed out of it, and if the lady upon 
whom his affections are set does not 


jpin in the laughter it is the less mat- 
ter. The vice of the age in which we 
live is w'orldliness. Each of us, both 
men and women, spends the best part of 
life in endeavours strenuous, but often 
fruitless, to elevate our social position; 
to rise in the scale of society we tread 
reviving passions down, and obliterate, 
if possible, everything which is likely 
to interfere with our upward progress. 
Hence, love — real, pure, true, and dis- 
interested — has become comparatively 
rare. Has the world grown better or 
happier for its absence? we rather 
think not. If we neither see it nor feel 
it, it is, however, occasionally very 
pleasant still to read about it> and 
therefore this is one source of the at- 
tractions of " Rockingham.” 

The story upon whicli this interest- 
ing fiction is founded may ho disposed 
of in a few words. The hero, f^ord 
Edward Rockingham, is the younger 
son of Lord Elmswatcr — an indolent 
nobleman in emhiirrassed circum- 
stances, and has been deprived, 
while yet a child, of his mother. 
The outpourings of his filial lovo 
are checked by the cold and stern 
Lady Sheerness, a widowed and child- 
less aunt, who comes to reside at 
her brother's house. While the head 
of the family, Rockingham’s eldest 
brother, is sent to Eton, he is dis- 
patched to Arleton, a seminary of an- 
inferior description, where, hou'evor, 
there happens to be a very attractive 
and pretty woman in the person of 
Mr.s. Wentworth, the young wife of 
the learned principal of that establish- 
ment. There are incessant quarrels 
between this lady and the schoolboys. 
TJiey play her all kinds of tricks, and 
she retaliates by sending them up with 
praiseworthy regularity to he flogged 
by the doctor upon all possible occa- 
sions. Up<m the tender and suscepti- 
ble heart of Rockingham the charms 
of this la^y produce at first an extra- 
ordinary impression, which her kind- 
ness tends to deepen. Matters, 
however, occur which effect a serious 
alteration with regard to their ami- 
cable relations. Mrs. Wentworth 
takes it into her pretty head that 
Rockingham has leagued himself with 
the opposition ; and conceiving in con- 
sequence a prejudice against him, he 
is frequently selected by her as a vic- 
tim for the exercise of the peda- 
gogue’s birch. He suffers cruelly 



upon various occasions ; but. at length, 
after undergoing a very severe ordeal, 
bis sufferings terminate in a complete 
reconciliation, which results from the 
circumstance of the lady having had 
him flogged by her br«)ther, a stal- 
wart village doctor (the pedagogue 
being absent), in her presence, until he 
faints. This precocious passion in the 
breast of our Jiero is not a little 
amusing if we come to regard the 
return it met with at the hands of the 
mistress of his affection. It is, how- 
ever, succmled by a more serious 
and enduring affection to his beau- 
tiful cousin, Sophia Waldegravc, a 
wealthy heiress, the ward of his 
father, and the destined wife of his 
brother, Lord Arlingford. The 
brothers hence become rivals ; hut the 
suit of the elder is favoured both by 
hifi father and his aunt, who intend 
that the voung lady’s fortune shall he 
applied to relieve the family e^tate 
from certain burdens which at that 
time were pressing rather incon- 
veniently upon it, and to restore the 
resources of their ancient line, crip- 
pled by contested elections and other 
matters, to their ancient splendour. 

At the Ashton school, Rockingham 
had contracted the passion of friendship 
;is well as that of love ; and its object 
was William ’rh(jrnton, w'ho was destin- 
ed to exercise an important influonee 
upon his after life. By him he is inspired 
with a taste for naval affairs, and 
shortly after his removal from school, 
enters tlie service as a midshipman. 
He soon becomes distinguished by his 
gallantry and zeal, lie attracts the 
notice of Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, and stands beside 
that hero when he receives on the 
deck of the San Trinidad the swords 
of the Spanish captains. Conspicuous 
by his tfurst for glory and desire of 
distinction, he slips, contrary to the 
orders of his captain, into one of the 
boats destined for the attack of the 
island of Trinidad, and recognises, 
just as they are landing, in the person 
of an officer also employed on tiiat 
perilous service, his old friend and 
quondam associate at Ashton, William 
Thornton. The result of that attack 
is well known ; but in its course both 
Thornton and his friend, being se- 
verely wounded, are captured by the 
enemy during the night, and while 
still suflhring severely from the effect 


of his wounds, Rockingham is by some 
omission left behind, while an exchange 
of prisoners is effected, and when day- 
light dawns flnds himself alone, and 
sees preparations making to bury an 
English officer who had died in the 
night. This he imagines to be his 
friend Thornton — that officer, how- 
ever, had in the meantime been con- 
veyed in safety to his ship, but Rock- 
ingham laments him as dead. Our 
adventurous hero, having been carried 
round the globe in a French cruiser, 
makes his way to England, where he 
finds his cousin more beautiful than 
ever, and apparently more attached to 
him. Yielding to the solicitations of 
his father, he re-enters the service — 
an engagement having previously been 
extracted from him that he will only 
correspond with her at stated and re* 
mote intervals. He unluckily misses 
his ship, losing in consequence the op- 
portunity of being present at the bat- 
tle of Copenhagen ; and passes into 
anoth^ vessel, commanded by Captain 
MMloss, a vulgar Scotchman, who 
conceives a violent prejudice against 
him. Whilst serving with this officer 
be is entrusted with the defence of the 
island of Pianosa, which he success- 
fully holds out against overwhelming 
numbers until relieved. Once more 
at sea, by the chances of war the vessel 
in which Rockingham serves becomes 
o[)pose(l to a French ship under com- 
mand of the officer with whom Rock- 
ingham had made his adventurous 
cruise, and by whom he had been con- 
veyed to England. He is ordered by 
M‘Ross to leatl the boarders, and after 
a severe hand-to-hand conflict, in 
which he eiuiures the niisery of seeing 
his old friend fall by the hands of his 
followers, he returns vi<jJ;orious, but 
severely wounded, to his own ship. 
The tyrannical conduct of Captain 
M‘Ross had long produced a feel- 
ing of discontent amongthe men there; 
and itt length a mutiny breaks out, 
which our hero succeeds, from his po- 
pularity among the men, in quelling. 
He is rewarded for bis exertions by 
M^Ross with an insult so intolerable 
that in a moment of exasperation he 
strikes him to the ground. For this 
offence, the most seriotis breach of the 
articles of war, he is tried by court- 
martial; but pending his imprison- 
ment, and awaiting his trial, the news 
reaches him that his faithless cousin is 
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about to be led to the altar by bis 
brother^ Lord Elmswater. He effects 
his escape and arrives in England* 
where disguised as a common sailor he 
is just in time to witness the marriage. 
His rival has triumphed almost by the 
same arts which brought about that 
misfortune in the case of the master 
of Ravenswood. His letters have been 
suppressed* his actions have been mis« 
represented* he has been held up to 
scorn as a monster of infidelity and 
depravity ; and the designs of his fa- 
mily upon the hand of the heiress 
have been so far successful. It is the 
old story* not the Jess touching than of 
yore— 

Oh, my couflin, shallow hearted t oh, my Amy, 
mine no morel 

Oh, thebarrea, barren moorland} oh, the dreary, 
dreary shore ; 

' Falser than all fauoy fathoms ; falser than all strains 
have sung } 

Puppet to a fkther’s wrath, servile to a shrewish 
tongue !” 

Life has henceforward become va- 
lueless to him ; he returns and sur- 
renders himself ; his trial shortly af- 
terwards takes place ; an artful and 
dangerous charge is made against him 
by his old enemy M*Ross, in the 
course of which almost every action of 
his life upon which an unfavourable 
construction could be placed is brought 
up in judgment against him. There 
appears* however, among the court of 
officers appointed to try him a face 
whose features excite strange sensa- 
tions in the mind of Rockingham. To 
his disteiupered fancy it seems as if 
the dead had risen* so strong was the 
resemblance borne by the stranger to 
his old friend Thornton. At length 
he discovers that it is indeed the same* 
He is shortly afterwards in the arms of 
his early friend, and is triumphantly ac- 
quitted of* the charges against him 
upon the voluntary evidence of the 
crew of his own ship. He is restored 
to his former rank in the service, and 
promises to wipe out the memory of 
the breach of discipline of which he 
had been guilty* by his future acts of 
glory. 

He goes to sea once more with his 
friend Thornton, but nothing can dis- 
sipate the fixed gloom which has set- 
, tied upon his spirits* and the battle of 
Trafalgar shortly afterwards affords 
to the victim of adverse fate the op- 
portunity he had long so eagerly co- 
veted. He dies gloriously in the suc- 


cessful attempt at cutting awav the 
topmast of his own vessel* which being 
on fire had seriously endengered the 
safety of the whole crew. 

Having thus glanced briefly at the 
main features of this very interesting 
story it only remains for us to indicate 
what we consider its chief merits. The 
love passages between the hero and 
hia cousin are handled with much ten- 
derness and truthful power. We are 
sorry that our space does not permit 
us to indulge our readers with the 
pleasure of an extract from these por- 
tions of the story ; but if they will not 
take our word for it let them judge 
for themselves, and we feel assured 
they will be amply repaid. There is 
also displayed considerable power and 
taste in the description of Rocking- 
ham’s schoolboy career* and the ineffi- 
ciency of the system prevailing at pub- 
lic schools* for the development of a 
sensitive and timid temperament* is ad- 
mirably illustrated in the history of 
one of his associates* whose name we 
cannot call to mind, but who falls a 
victim to the tyranny of Mrs. Went- 
worth, The passage in the life of our 
hero in regard of that lady puzzles us 
not a little ; how he could have con- 
ceived so violent an affection for a 
young lady who actually stood by and 
saw her boy-lover fastened up to 'O, 
post with her handkerchief* and severe- 
ly flogged in her presence* we admit 
we are quite unable to explain upon 
any sound philosophical principles ; we 
only know what sentiments such con- 
duct would have been calculated to 
inspire, us in those days. 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this work without giving one or two 
extracts* which afford a tolerably fair 
sample of the author’s style and mode 
of handling the subject. The first 
return home of the boy-sailor after his 
long cruise and many dangers* is a pic- 
ture replete with truth and beauty* 
and abounding in exquisite and tender 
colouring - 

** The shore was now close at hand; 
through the sultry haze of the summer 
morning 1 could distinguish the white 
cottages spread over the gently wooded 
coast. As we ran nearer and nearer in 
1 remained silent and motionless; but 
when at length the heavy boat was 
lodged upon the dry strand — when 
springing from her 1 steppe^ upon the 
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glittering beachi 1 fell upon my knees, 
and burying my head in the rude shin- 
gles pressed them wildly to my lips ! Oh, 
that I had never shed any other tears 
than those of that hour ! Having set- 
tled with my conductors, 1 for the first 
time inquired on what part of the coast I 
had been landed, and which was the near- 
est town. I was informed we were a very 
few miles to the eastward of Plymouth. 

** * Indeed/ said 1, * then we cannot 
be very far from Ashton.* 

“ ‘Ashton ?— that road to the right will 
take you there In the course of the af- 
ternoon.* 

** Unable to resist the pleasure of vi- 
siting that well remembered spot, I de- 
termined to proceed there at once. Oh, 
that walk by the hedge-girt roads, 
winding among the blooming gardens, 
the peaceful villages, and the stately 
parks of my native land! with what joy 
thy prodigal child again trod thy well 
beloved shore, happy, happy England ! 
That was indeed a memorable day in my 
blighted and fitful existence, redeeming 
in its pure and silent rapture all the suf- 
ferings of my five years* exile. When 
1 had walked for about an hour 1 was 
overtaken by a coach. 

“ * Do vou go through Ashton,* said 
I, to the driver. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir — be there in less than an 
hour.* 

“Springing up behind him 1 w'as borne 
rapidly along, and rather within the 
prescribed time, the coachman, turning 
round and showing me a distant village, 
said — 

“ * There you are — wish to be set down 
there ?* 

“ ‘ Yes ; by the school.’ 

“ In a few iniiiutos we stopped. It was 
the exact spot where 1 had bid farewell 
to Thornton ; the house, the grounds, 
all seemed very much as 1 had left them. 
1 moved slowly up to the hall-door of the 
private house, but my heart beat so 
violently that for a moment I was un- 
able to pull tho boll. At last the sum- 
mons was given and a servant appeared. 

“ ‘ Is Dr. Wentworth at home, pray ?* 
said I. 

“ * Dr. Wentworth ?* 

“ Yes ; Dr. Wentworth. Is he at 
borne ?’ 

“ ‘ Don’t live here,* answered the ser- 
vant, preparing to close the door. 

“ ‘Well but this is still Ashton school,* 
continued 1. 

“ ‘It is.’ 

“ ‘ And who keeps it now ?’ 

“ ‘ Dr. Mills.* 

“ * How long has he been here ? * 

“ ‘ Two years, I believe.* 

“ ‘ When did Dr. Wentworth leave ?* 

“ ‘ I gin’t say ; I never heard of him 


before; you had better inquire at the 
town,* replied the domestic, who, hear- 
ing a bell from within, was now very 
anxious to retire. 

“ ‘ Much ^ligcd,* said T, and I with- 
drew myself^n the direction of the vil- 
lage to obtain some further information 
there. On the way, not many hundred 
yards to tho left of the road, lay the pa- 
rish church, and I felt irresistibly moved 
to visit once more the spot wberb 1 had 
so often strayed to escape from the 
noisy precincts of the school. 

“ The ^urch was situated on the slope 
of a gentle eminence, from the summit 
of wmch an extensive view of the neigh- 
bourhood was commanded. 1 soon dis- 
cerned behind the well-known steeple a 
ioft^ elm which had been a favorite 
resting-place of Thornton and myself. 

I rapidly ascended the acclivity and 
reached the foot of this tree, lie at 
least stood unaltered in bis stately lone- 
liness, but the soil around had been 
sorely disturbed, for death had not ne- 
glected its work during my absence* 
The enclosure of the rural cemetery, 
which formerly had run at the foot of 
this tree was now carried far beyond, 
and many a village grave was strewed 
around it. One of these particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It bad been 
raised at some expense 

“How forcibly in that hour the me' 
mory of the days that were no more 
pressed upon my thoughts. There 
lay beneath mo those scenes which, 
during my weary years of sickness 
and of exile, fancy had so often re- 
stored to my view in their unforgotten 
loveliness. There were the very fields 
where I had strayed with Thornton, 
while he unfolded to my eager mind the 
mysteries of tho universe ; there was the 
glorious ocean which wo claimed already 
for our home, and on whose boundless 
expanse we were wont to track our ad- 
venturous career ; but where was he at 
whoso will the fire of intelligence and 
ambition had first boon l^ndied within 
me ; and she, that other being, for whom 
my heart had beat with a more heavenly 
and still deeper affection? Thornton 
slept W'ell in the warrior’s early grave, 
which ho had so ardently sought, but 
surely no peril could have beset the 
smooth path of Mrs. Wentworth’s 
life. And where was she? Insen- 
sibly my wandering thoughts re- 
turned to the objects more immediately 
around me. 1 remarked that on the 
summit of the tombstone close to me, 
an urn half covered by a veil had been 
sculptured, and that some words had 
been inscribed there apart from the epi- 
taph below. 
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I do not know what Thornton, had 
ho been there, would have said to thoao 
lines ; but as I was neither a poet nor a 
critic, and as tliey seemed to me to 
have flowed from the heart, they povv<‘r- 
fully arrested my attonllon. felt 
curious to know who was the bein^ so 
truly mourned for, and to whom this al- 
legiance of the soiil was thus pledged 
through time and eternity.” 

We shall make no attempt to detract 
from the beauty of this extract ; it is 
admirably and most felicitously written, 
and worth a cart-load of the ordinary 
produce of circulating libraries. Some 
critic — we forget who — has called 
Captain Marryat the Salvator Rosa of 
the sea. The place occupied by that 
gallant and accomplished officer, we 
are sorry to state, is vacant, but here 
is one, if we judge aright, worthy to 
succeed him. The battle scene is 
drawn with exceeding power, and if 
this work bo not really from the pen 
of one competent from experience to 
speak of such matters, we can only 
express our unqualified admiration and 
approval of the tact and skill with 
which acquired knowledge has been 
brought to bear. But there is 
one other passage in the career 
of Rockingham which we cannot pass 
by without praise. We allude to that 
which describes his early friendship for 
Thorntom In it the chords of a child’s 
heart are touched with a skill of which 
the greatest masters of the age might 
be proud. But w'e must hasten on, and 
bid farewelUo the author of “Rocking- 
ham," whom we hope to have the plea- 
sure of soon meeting again. 

Another aspirant to literary fame 
now awaits our judgment. It is not 
the least extraordinary among the 
many phenomena of the age in wiiich 
our lot is cast, the wonderful facility 
arrived at by the gentler sex in the 
weaving of works of fiction. It skeins 
to come to them quite as easily as 
making pictures in Berlin wool, netting 
purses, embroidering waistcoats, or 
any other of those delightful tasks in 
which it was formerly their pleasure 
to occupy their leisure hours. We 
hope they find writing novel.«, if more 
in&tructive, at the same time more prodt- 
able ; but we are no tquite devoid of .some 


apprehensions that the ' market is be. 
coming a little overstocked. However# 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley are the 
best judges, and we cannot leave them 
in better hands as to this matter. 

Of the authoress of “ Mordaunt 
Hall/** it has been our pleasant duty 
to speak upon former occasions in 
term.s of approbation. We are not, 
however, of opinion that this work is 
by any means equal to other efforts of 
her pen ; not that it is by any means 
devoid of interest, or wanting in those 
powerful passages which mark her 
writings, but, in a word, it Inis more 
of her peculiar faults, and less of her 
peculiar beauties, than any fiction 
which we have hitherto seen by the 
same hand. It is also very carelessly 
written. We could ofler abundant 
proofs, but one is as good as a hun- 
dred ; for instance, one of the charac- 
ters, a lady, speaks of her “ ipse dixit." 
It would sui’ely have been just as easy 
to have u>e(l the pronoun in the proper 
gender. In the second volume, and 
at the. fifth page, occurs the following 
passage, which, to say the least of it, 
is singularly outie — 

“ The door opening seemed to arouse 
the child a littio ; he turned his head, 
and went up to his * mcwwy,’ laid hohl 
of the skirts of her woollen petticoat, 
but stood there still fixed in the same 
attitude of attention.” 

Now”, surely it would have been a 
little more elegant, and certainly quite 
as easy, to have used any other word 
in this place. The passage is merely 
descriptive. Had the writer been 
saying that the child called out this 
word, to which we entertain so strong 
an objection, the vulgarism might have 
been tolerated ; but when a simple fact 
is stated, it need not be stated in the 
most vulgar manner possible. It is 
excessively bad taste, and we shall 
say no more upon the subject, except 
that if the authoress expects her works 
are to be read by civilised people, she 
must adopt a less exceptionable voca-^ 
bulary. We object besides to the very* 
peculiar style adopted, which seems in 
each successive fiction to be growing 
more singular. Thus, a chapter is 
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generally opened by a broken sentence^ 
sometimes a soliloquy, but often having 
little or nothing to do with what fol- 
lows ; for example — " It was an aflTect- 
ing sight,” and then after some obser- 
vations which have not much to do 
with the subject, the writer proceeds 
to state what the sight was. In short, 
there is an affectation and a mannerism 
becoming every day more apparent in 
these fictions which is intolerably to 
peojde of ordinary taste in litera- 
ture. But while we point out manifest 
defects, we cannot wilfully blind our 
eyes to transparent beauties, and of 
these the novel of “ Mor daunt Hall” 
18 by no means devoid. We shall 
content ourselves, and satisfji the 
curiosity of oiir readers, w'ith an ex- 
tract or two presently, but, before we 
do so, let us sketch as briefly as pos- 
sible the outline of the story, which 
may be told in a very few words. 

An idle, clever, but thoroughly 
scampish young gentleman comes down 
to a distant ]»arl of KngJand for the 
purpose of pulling up lost time by 
getting ** crammed,” as the phrase is, 
by a clever divine, resident there, named 
Abel. This process of cramming is 
an operation usually carried into effect 
upon under- graduates who are desirous 
to pass an examination, but in the 
present instance the man to becrammed 
had already passed through college, 
and, at the period of his visit to Mr. 
Abel, was a member of the House of 
Conimoiis. It had suddenly occurred 
to him that he was extremely deficient 
in almost every species of practical 
knowledge, and he had accordingly put 
himself under the care of this reverend 
pastor, ill order to have his wits sharp- 
ened- The intervals of more arduous 
study are relieved by making love to a 
beautiful young lady, the only daugh- 
ter of a widowed recluse of a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, who resides 
in a pretty cottage embowered with 
roses somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. This necessarily pretty, gipsy- 
looking girl has, most unfortunately 
for herself, been left too much alone 
by her father, whose mind is always 
occupied in searching into some ab- 
struse proposition. She has, conse- 
quently, imbibed a considerable tact for 
philosophical romances, particularly 
those of *^Jean Jacques Rosseau,” 
which studies liave left the heart pecu- 
liarly liable to receive impressions of a 


certain nature. The consequence is, 
that she receives with pleasure the 
attentions of the handsome stranger, 
whom chance had so unexpectedly 
thrown in her way. We are very 
sorry to state that he betrays her 
innocence under the pretence ^of a 
marriage, and then deserts her, to 
resume those parliamentary duties^ 
which these occupations of his leisure 
moments now so abundantly qualified 
him to discharge. He rises rapidly to 
distinction — makes brilliant speeches— 
contracts a splendid alliance with a 
.lady of rank and fashion, and soon 
forgets his unfortunate victim. The 
poor girl, remaining under the impres- 
sion that the marriage was a legal one, 
discovering that she is soon to become 
a mother, claims that the marriage 
shall be made public, but finds out too 
late how easily she has been deceived! 
The child is born — she wanders with 
him through tlie mountains — finds a 
house, at the door of which she depo- 
sits him, and then drowns herself in an 
adjoining lake. Her father, having 
sought an interview with the betrayer of 
his daughter, dies of a broken heart. 
The child there left, falls into kind 
hands ; he is brought up and educated 
by a Miss Calantba Mordaunt, the in- 
valid daughler of a gentleman of for- 
tune — rewards the care of his gentle 
protectress by unremitting industry 
and attention to bis studies — goes to 
college, where he gains great distinc- 
tion, and returning, flushed with the 
fame of his academical laurels^ falls in 
love with the daughter of Mrs. Chan- 
dos, who was the sister of Miss Ca- 
lantha. The sequel need scarcely be 
told — the nameless foundling is cast 
off with scorn by the wealthy parents ; 
accidental circumstances reveal to him 
the r.ank and positron af his father, 
and at this crisis occur the most pow- 
erful and beautiful, and, indeed, we 
might add, the only interesting pas- 
sages of the story. The history of the 
foundling’s earlier life — his infant 
troubles,' and the miseries which' he 
undergoes at school, and the slights 
he receives from his companions, are 
as uninteresting, common -place, te- 
dious, and dull as it is possible to con- 
ceive ; but in those other passages to 
which we refer, occur very many 
redeeming points, full of that peculiar 
power by which the fictions of this 
writer are not unfrequently distin- 
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guiahed. The interview between the 
child who has found his parent, and 
the parent who has discovered his son, 
is marked by great breadth of colour- 
ing, graphic power, and knowledge of 
human nature. Upon this our readers 
shall have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves. The pupil of Mr. Abel 
— the betrayer of innocence, had risen 
to high distinction^he has won a 
peerage — he is Lord Avonmoro ; why, 
however, the writer should have se- 
lected the title of one of our most 
gifted and patriotic Irish judges, to 
grace the brow of a heartless seducer, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Lord 
Ayonmore is, however, in want of a 
private secretary — the hero is intro- 
duced by his lordship’s former instruc- 
tor, Mr. Abel, who, having some sus- 
picions as to his pedigree has long re- 
solved to bring them into contact. 
The peer is struck by the extraor- 
dinary resemblance, but we shall now 
allow the author to describe what fol- 
lows 

** Lord Avonmore seated himself upon 
the chair, and in the. place where he 
was accustomed to give audience to all 
applicants, and strove to arouse all that 
was man within him to meet the ap- 
proaching moment with calmness. To 
expose himself to the degradation of 
yielding to emotion before a stranger 
was what his dignity forbade, and spite 
of those mysterious yearnings of the 
heart which swelled within, his reason 
told him that this young man, in all pro- 
bability, was, andwould prove, a stran- 
ger, To meet him with dignity, to re- 
press the workings of anxiety and the 
intensity of hope, calmly to meet the 
disappointment which his reason assured 
him must be the result of this meeting, 
for this he was nerving himself with all 
his acquired philosophy and natural 
strength of mCnd. He heard a knock at 
the door, the hall-door opens, some one 
is admitted ; there are the feet of two 
ersons on the stairs. Lord Avonmore’s 
and is pressed against his heart, where 
he feels a strong, intense pain, and then 
it is removed and laid on the table be- 
side him, and there he sits with it rest- 
ing upon the table, his figure drawn up, 
but leaning a little forward, his eyes 
fixed upon the opening door. Mr. Abel 
comes in first, and is followed by Gi- 
deon. Lord Avonmore looks eamestlv 
at him for a moment ; the hand which 
lies upon the table may be seen to trem- 
ble violently, and he for a second re- 
mains as if turned to stone where he sat \ 


then slowly rising, he advanced, gave 
#bis hand to Mr. Abel, and distantly 
saluting the young man whom Mr. 
Abel immediately presented to him, 
pointed to two chairs, and resumed his 
own in silence. The silence lasted for 
about a minuto, during which Gideon, 
with a strange confusion of feeling, 
gazed with intense interest upon the 
noble figure before him. * Advancing 
years, high intellectual avocations, the 
exercise of authority, and the deep in- 
tensity of feeling, whether for evil or 
good, had added the grace of majesty to 
the extraordinary personal beauty which 
had always distinguished Ridley ; there 
was a nobility in his lofty air and figure, 
a piercing brightness in his eye, and the 
deep lines of tliought upon his brow, 
which, blended with an undcfinablo ex- 
pression of melancholy, rendered his ap- 
pearance at once eminently striking and 
deeply interesting. Gideon regarded 
him with an admiration with'which the 
recollection of those wrongs which he at 
least felt to be inexpiable and unpar- 
donable, mingled a strange feeling of 
abhorrence; ho gazed with an awe- 
struck gravity upon this monument of 
wickedness in glory ; as the great Satan 
appeared to the sublime imagination of 
Milton, so shone this great and bad man 
before the pure eye of his son. 

“ ‘ I sent for you, Mr. Jones, for that 
1 believe is your iianio.’ 

“‘The name I go by,* said Gideon, 
in a low, respectful, but firm and col- 
lected voice. ..... 

The departure of Mr. Abel seemed 
to have relieved him from the con- 
strained necessity of being obliged to 
speak. He sat some time in silence, his 
eyes bent on the ground as if musing, 
while Gideon regarded him fixedly, al- 
most sternly. lie felt himself in the 
presence of one who had betrayed the 
innocent and wronged the defenceless ; 
and the more striking the exhibition of 
unquestionable power expressed in the 
lofty countenance of Lord Avonmore, the 
more strongly did the figure of the lovely 
oung defenceless girl with whose story 
e had identified that of his own drown- 
ed mother, rise up in painful contrast. 
He felt not the slightest awo or appre- 
hension before this great and lofty man; 
indignation — deep indignation levels all 
distinctions. Then Lord Avonmore 
lifted up his eyes, gazed at him ear- 
nestly, scrutimsingly, piercingly, while 
.the hand again shook till it rattled 
against the table ; at last he said — 

“ * Tell me, I have heard your story. 
Your mother, they say, was drowned— 
on what night ?’ 

• The loth of September, 17* — 

** The hand was luted up and struck 
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down again against tbe table ; then the 
faee of tnat great statesman grew deadly 
pale, and in a voice scarcely audible he 
faltered out-— 

“ ‘ You are sure, you are sure.* 

“ ‘ Yes, my lord.* 

“But Gideon was beginningto shiver. 
The emotion was infectious. 

“ * She died, and left you a poor infant 
at the door of a stranger, dependent 
upon common charity for bread — was it 
not so ? and she plunged into the deep 
dark waters to hide her shame,' cried 
Lord Avonmoro,in a more hurried voice, 
now completely mastered by his feelings, 

* and sho loft no record, no sign behind 
her, save that in the dead of that ni^ht 
she stood, her garments streaming 
with the water, her long hair floating 
round her in the moonbeams, at thh foot 
of tho bed of that miserable man, and — * 

“ * Was this her hair? — ^were these 
things; Uiese lockcfs hors?* cried Gi- 
deon, in excessive agitation, tearing 
open his bosom, and from round his neck 
rending off the black ribbon upon which 
they still hung, and putting them into 
his band. 

“ * My son, my son, my son !* and 
like David upon the nock of Absalom, 
he would have fallen and wept ; but the 
young man drew back gravely. 

“ ‘ Sivt I am the son of my mother,' 

“ Lord Avonraoro stood there ar- 
rested ; his arms stretched out — as if 
to embrace his son — extended in the 
empty air. Then he let them fall, re- 
treated to his chair, and covered his 
face with one band. 

“ Gideon stood still where he had 
started back, and did not attempt to 
resume his place. lie waited with a 
deeply serious air till his father should 
speak again. 

“ At last Lord Avonmore lifted up 
his head, and gazed at him earnestly. 

“ * So like/ he muttered, then he said — 

“ * The son of Miriam cannot forgive?* 

“‘His own injuries, yes! — fliers, ?«e- 
ver V 

“ Oh, how beautiful, how glorious 
did this young creature, in his holy 
anger, appear before his father’s eyes I 

* So looked the cherub in his grave re- 
buking.’ Oh, how did he yearn, long, 
to clasp that proud, that pure, that 
lofty being to his bosom, and bles.s him, 
and call him son !— son 1 — son 1 But he 
stood abashed — the great, tbe daring, 
the powerful, stood abashed. 

“He read in those stern, but pure 
and lucid eyes, beaming bright with 
truth and honour, in all the grave de- 
termination of that noble fate, what 
virtue thought of vice — what purity of 
profligacy — what honour of treachery, 
and his heart sank within him<^turning 


away his head again, he fell back into 
his chair. 

“ Some moments were given to all 
the bitterness of remorse — the next be- 
longed to pride. 

“ A man so bad as Ridley had been 
is too often incapable of that remorse 
which leads to repentance. His heart 
is too hard to melt to repentance, the 
humbleness, the softness of repentance 
is become impossible to the great Sa- 
tan ; he cannot repent, but he can tako 
refuge in the loftiness of his pride. 

“ Such are the passages of life ibbled 
by tho old allegory. 

“ Tho choice was there .again — re- 
morse to repentance — remorse to pride. 
He chose tho last. 

“ After collecting his scattered spirits 
as well as ho could, he lifted up hss 
hea^d, an A addressing his son in a tone 
quite unlike that of the broken emotion 
of a quai'ter of an hour before, he said, 
taking up the tokens which lay upoit 
the table — 

“ ‘ Young man, this leaves not the 
shadow of a doubt upon my mind. These 
little relics were found upon you, an in- 
fant?* 

Gideon made an afiirmative sign. 

“ * And this hair * 

“ And here nature was too strong, 
even for him. As ho unrolled the silken 
lock and passed it slowly through his 
lingers, he uttered a low groan. 

“ But Gideon heard it not ; ho stepped 
hastily forward and made a gesture as 
if to resume the lock of hair — as if he 
felt it to be profaned by the hand which 
now touched it — his father seemed to 
understand him. 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?* said he an- 
grily, grasping it firmly ; ‘ this belongs 
to me.* 

“ ‘ No,’ said his son, ‘ it belongs to 
me— give it me back, sir, if you please 
— ^it is very sacred in my eyes — Mother ! 
— ^mother !* he cried, somewhat wildly ; 
* Mother 1 — mother ! look at your poor 
son! — give it me back, sir, 1 beseech 
ou — give it me back, it A all 1 have of 
er.* 

“ ‘ Take it,* and he gave it him back 
with tho two lockets. 

“ * Keep these if you please, sir,’ said 
Gideon ; * I have no further use for them, 
thank you receiving tho hair, and then 
turning away. 

“ * And whore do you mean to go — 
what do you moan to do ?* 

“ ‘ To go back whence I came.’ 

“ * Truly,* said Lord Avonmore, again 
his pride coming to his assistance, ‘this 
conduct to a man really very anxious to 
be of use to you — to the man who Is 
prepared to own himself your father — 
who is your father, yorfiig man, is, to 
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say the least of it, imbdoomingt and from 
a son unnatural.’ 

“ * I have no father.’ 

** * ^Vhat do you moan ? You have 
found one in me.’ 

“ ‘ Was this ring,* cried Gideon, sud- 
denly returning to the table, and seizing 
the black ribbon to which the ring ana 
lockets hung — * was this ring a wedding- 
ring, or was it intended for a wedding- 
ring ? Was my mother a wife, or was 
she only a w'retched, deluded, miserable 
victim ?’ 

“Lord Avonmore answered not; he 
could not just then sfieak. 

“ ‘ Tell me, tell me,* Gideon passion- 
ately went on, * only tell me that when 
you married her it was in good faith, 
though ai'terw'ards you forsook her ; that 
she was the victim ‘of inconstancy and 
not of premeditated deceit, and alt^ll 
shall be forgotten and forgiven.* 

“‘Forgotten! forgiven!’ cried Lord 
t Avonmore, rising hastily from his seat, 
stung by these words, as it would seem, 
to a strange rage, and still stranger 
suspicion. * What do you mean by say- 
ing that, sir, to me ? ]No, sir, your 
mother never was married.’ ” 

This scene is, unquestionably, very 
finely conceived, and worked out with 
much dramatic power. The struggles 
of the wretched father, risen to emi- 
nence, between affection for his newly- 
found son-^ 

Th« o0«prii)g of hie wayward youth, 
WheaUeMray«d Biouca’t truth— 

and bis fear, that by the revelation of 
his early frailty be might be injured 
in the opinion of the world, is wrought 
out with much tenderness and feeling. 
Its beauty, however, Is not a little 
marred by that heroic exclamation we 
have marked in italics— Sir, I am 
the son of my mother.*’ Containing, as 
it unquestionably does, o truism, which 
few would feel disposed to deny, we 
are surprise!^ that the absurdity of it 
did not occur to the anthor ; but we 
shall not dwell upon what a critic, had 
he been disposed to be ill-natured, 
might have turned to some account ; 
hut giving the author of Mordant 
Hair* the fullest credit for the beauty 
of this scene, proceed to lay before 
our readers that in which the mutual 
feelings of the two young people, un- 
spoken by words, became manifest to 
each other. They are together, in a 
box at a small country theatre, and 
listeners to the performance of a French 
drama, the progress of which reveals 

^ “ Lady Alice, or the New Una,’* 


to thm incidents suggestive of pas<- 
sages in their own history. 

" Amy Bias” is a strange, passionate 
French drama, upon a thoroughly 
French subject. 

“ Celia and Gideon sat down, and 
both immediately fixed their oye.s upon 
the stage, little imagining the scenes 
about to be displayed before them ; but 
both, irresistibly attracted by this un- 
equalled acting, sat there watching the 
progress of the piece with deep attcntiou. 

“At first they did not cither of them 
seem to clearly nnder.stand the story ; 
but soon their attention was riveted by 
what was going on, and the colour on 
their cheeks began to change. 

“ As Buy Bias describes, with the 
wdidist violence of passion to his friend, 
all the agonies of his mind, the heart of 
Gideon began to beat thick and fast ; 
l^ut at the exclamation, made with 
mingled horror and excultation, ‘ Jesuijf 
jaloux du Roi d'Eapagnt /* he Started and 
looked wildly round. 

“ Sho sat there, her eyes fixed upon 
the scene, trembling in every Jirab. 

“ The lovely, lovely queen appeared, 
—the very picture, in her gentle grace, 
her unparalleled delicacy and softness, 
of the creature by his side — and the 
piece proceeds. 

“ And feeling answered to feeling as 
there they sat tojjcthor — he shuddoriug, 
sho trembling, with emotion. 

“ One wild, terrified, hurried, dis- 
tracted glance ! 

“ Their eyes meet— and the tale is 
told 1” 

We shall make no apology for the 
lengthened notice we have given of 

Movdaunt” Hall. The style of the au- 
thor, as we have said, has many faults ; 
they are peculiar ones, and so might easi- 
ly be avoided ; they are, however, re- 
deemed by many beauties : and if this, 
the late.st effort of her pen, is not, in our 
opinion, equal to soino which have pre- 
ceded it, the presence of those passages 
to which we have attracted the atten- 
tion of our readers, can hardly fail to 
convince the most sceptical that the 
author has abundant power and 
eniua, if properly directed, to pro- 
uce a work whiah may qualify her to 
assume a distitiguisbed position among 
the writers of the day. 

We have devoted so much time to 
the consideration of the preceding 
works, that we have not much left 
over in otjr space for Alice, or the 
New Una,”* which, like the first upon 

3to1s. London: H. Colburn. 1849. 
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oar liBti comes out withoat sponsors^ 
aod without any indication whatever 
as to whom is to be attributed the 
honour of its parentage. Wc know> 
however, a story is current that the 
manuscript was ofBered to a very re- 
spectable metropolitan publisher, who 
declined the honour of bringing the 
bantling into the world, upon tne score 
of its exceeding immorality* We 
hardly see enough to justify the appre- 
hensions of that estimable and urorthy 
person ; but, at the same time, we feel 
assured that his shrewd diagnosis was 
on the whole correct, for a more 
silly production, notwithstanding the 
puffs direct of several of our brethren 
of the press (from whom we are, or 
course, sorry to differ), We have' not 
seen for a considerable time, and we 
hope it may be long ere we see again 
a work in three volumes containing 
such a quantity of what cannot be 
designated by any other term than 
twaddle of the vilest description ; and 
yet it is by no means improbable that, 
ere the words we now write shall have 
passed into print, Alice will have been 
read and devoured by thousands among 
those classes of the community who 
are willing, like the Persian monarch, 
to offer a reward, in the substantial 
shape of a guinea and a-half, to any 
manufacturer of fiction who will dish 
up a novel sufficiently stimulating to 
please their jaded palates. Passionate 
excitement and warmth of description, 
lax morality and startling incident, 
they must have, or the book w'ill re- 
main, with uncut pages, lumbering the 
shelves of the enterprising publisher. 
Of these commodities above mention- 
ed, the work now before us certainly 
contains a very abundant supply. Of 
the plot of the story, we have neither 
time nor inclination to afford our 
readers the slightest account — in fact, 
they are much better without it. Let 
one or two samples of the style suf- 
fice ; and here wo may mention, that 
the hero and heroine are introduced 
in that mode which has become fami- 
liar to the novel-reading public 
through the fictipns of Mr. James* 
The scene is the Bay of Palermo, in 
which both parlies are amusing them- 
selves by a matutinal dip. Clifford 
hears a sudden scream, he looks up, 
sees some object ffoating u^on the 
water, and then — 

“To dash forward, swim. when he 


lost footing, plunge after the object 
when it disappeared, grasp a slight 
vestment, rise to the surface again with 
the unresisting form of its wearer, and 
bear it ashore, were the successive acts 
of as many moments. It was the body 
of a 3"oung female, attired in a long, 
sleeveless symar ; her long hair, which 
had not, it seemed, been restrained even in 
bathing, streamed frnm her head iu wet 
tresses of apparently the softest aubum; 
a deadly pallor could not disguise the 
perfect loveliness of the face ; the ivory 
ai^ was of faultless mould ; and the wet, 
clinging drapery betrayed a symmetry 
which might have belonged rather to 
some nymph of the sea than any mortal 
maid. She did not breathe 5 her heart 
h.'jd ceased to beat — at least, the arte- 
ries at the wrist betrayed not the faint- 
est pulsation to the delicate test of 
Clifford’s fingers. When the flame of 
life burns so low tliat it cannot even be 
discerned by our coarse senses, a careless, 
breath, a touch too much, is sufficient 
to extinguish it altogether. It must 
not bo roughly fanned, but suffered to 
burn iu a tranquil air. Clifford’s con- 
duct now was marked by absolute self- 
possession, and a singular confidence of 
knowledge. The dry, absorbent sand 
drank rapidly the moisture from tho 
stranger’s dress ahd floating hair. 
When he judged that this had proceed- 
ed far enough, he placed tho p^issiva 
form, still invested with the cold, wet 
robe, oil the sort of couch he had prepared 
for his own repose after the bath, and 
wrapped the linen and cloak many times 
around her. 1'he influence of the mode- 
rated application of a depressing agent 
like cold and moisture, in recalling 
and stimulating that reaction inappre- 
ciable to us, which is really taking 
place in every living body, though 
apparently devoid of life, was w’ell 

known to Cliflbrd In fine, 

he took her exquisite hands, whiter and 
colder than snow, in his own, glowing 
and warm, despite his recent pluuge, 
and her chilling contact. ^ 

“ Nor were these efforts unsuccessful: 
there was, at length, a pulsation, then 
he became sensible that she breathed ; 
the lips reddened, there was a soft sigh. 
Clifford watched her countenauce with 
a sort of radiant attention \ and as he 
bent over ber, himself so ideally beauti- 
ful, 80 powerful, aud so tranquil in his 
knowledge, you might, without any very 
violent effort of imagination, have 
; thought of the angel that sent under 
the Shaping JBEaud, while the yet unanl- 
mated ancestress of all living lay, mo- 
tionless as marble and whiter than snow, 
on 8'oihe violet bank of t^aradise; — so 
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softly, too» shone forth that same ten- 
dorest aspect of the Archetypal Kature 
in this unconscious maid, on vi^hom the 
tido of animation was now returning 
firoin its recent and alarming ebb with 
such visible rapiditv. . . A pair of 
large and soft dark eyes had opened, 
as the stars first appear in the sky, ere 
he was aware ; tne lady scanned the 
noble visage of her preserver, as in a 
dream. She could hardly be conscious at 
the moment of anything but the vague 
fact, that her life had been saved from a 
peril that she scarcely yet recalled, 
being who looked fit to be one of her 
guardian angels. Whether any thought 
of this kind was in her mind, or if, 
through the bright base of partial con- 
sciousness, she believed him to be really 
a denizen of some more perfect world, 
cannot be said ; but, at all events, her 
glance was an expression of tender and 
admiring trust. Neither can wo give 
here a clear account of what was pass- 
ing in Clifford's mind ; but that which 
he did was to bend down gently and kiss 
the still pale check of the fair young 
creature he had saved. 

* Fear nothing, dear sigiiorina,* he 
said, in the language whicli he thought 
most likely to be hers ; * you are as 
with a brother.* ^ 1 am sure of it,* 
faintly murmured the stranger, in the 
sweet words of the same language.*’ 

Having alf:eady^ in a former review 
. of one of Mr. James’s novels, ex- 
pressed our opinion as to the value of 
this apparently efficacious mode of 
bringing back to life young ladies 
whose animation is suspended by 
dr^trning or otherwise, it is unneces- 
sary DOW to dwell further upon 
subject, but it is curious how very 
soon a “ kiss” restores them, not only 
to life, but to the perfect possessli^b 
of such faculties as Providence had 
given them. In this instance, the 
gentleman, as to the state of whose 
apparel the Writer is silent, tells the 
lady ** in the wet, clinging drapery,” 
which, instead of concealing, reveals 
her charms, not to be afraid, but to 
look upon him as a brother ; and the 
gentle creature, raising her dark 
eyes, says, she ^^is quite sure of it.” 
How, in that condition, she could 
knew anything at all about the matter, 
still less TO sure of it, is a puzzle which 
perhaps the author will do us the favour, 
at some future time, to explain. Yet 
aaith some courtly c^tic writing upon 
this pMsagc—.<< All is conducted adth 
a reSh^ment, a delicacy, and a dignified 


ropriety beautifully accordant with the 
oly axiom, that to the pure all things 
are pare”!! Good gracious I-— dig- 
nified propriety! - Marry come up! 
Where is the dignified propriety under 
such peculiarly infelicitous circum- 
stances ? We cannot make it out at 
all. It^is a style of introducing two 
amiable young persons of different 
sexes to each other, of which we can- 
not, is the least, approve. We should 
ifitoch prefer seeing the young gentle- 
man in his gold waistcoat, white 
cheker, and varnished boots, with his 
gibus hat under his arm, bowing reve- 
rently before the fair girl, enchant- 
ingly arrayed in spreading draperies 
of Limerick lace, the queen of the 
ball-boom — than plunging like a curly- 
tailed poodle into the Bay of Palermo, 
seizing upon the young lady, bearing 
her in triumph, and in her bathing- 
dress, to th^ shore, and kissing her 
from comparative asphyxia into a state 
of animated existence. We object to 
this sort of thing altogether; and 
should the author of Alice,** as public 
rumour says, be a lady, we shall bu 
happy to enter more at large into our 
reasons, if sho will kindly grant us 
the honour of an interview. 

One more specimen). Pair num- 
ber two are made acquainted with 
each other in the following naive man- 
ner : — 

** The two brothers were not staying 
at an hotel, they had apartments in the 
Palazzo Foscari, on the grand canal. 
They bad disqjpiharkcd, and were ascend- 
ing the steps of the palace, when the 
same' gondola which, at an early hour 
in the evening, had pursued their bark, 
and whioh had continued to follow it, 
came up rapidly, and the gondolier in 
the bow sprang out, ascended a couple 
of steps, to Lord Beauchamp's side, 
and touched his arm. The young noble 
turned, and the man laid his finger on 
his lip, and pointed to Frederick, who, 
in deep reverie, had entered the great 
door. ‘ What is it, earo mio f * A sig- 
nora desires to sjieak one little moment 
with your Excellency .' * A signora — 
where ‘In the gondola, sigiioria.' 
Lord Beauchamp hesitated : he thought 
it probable he had been mistaken for nis 
brother, whose extreme boanty made 
him often the subject of similar ad- 
vanceSi * Are you sure ft is I the sigr 
nora wishes to see ?’ * Perfectly sure, 
your Excellency ; I cannot be mistaken.* 
Lord Beaucbiutttp descended the steps 
ajg;ain, and entcf^ the gondola. It was , 
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not exactly a prudent tiling to do ; but 
he was Just in the humour for something 
desperate. Whether be should be wel- 
comed by tho pressure of a soft hand 
or tho stroke of a stiletto was nearly 
indiiferent to him. 

** The interior of the gondola was not 
lighted , tho door stood open ; but Lord 
Beauchamp merely bent down, as if to 
receive any communication its occYmant 
might choose to make, saying, * 1 am 
at your command, signora.’ The gon- 
dola. at the same instant, obcyederti 
strong impulse, that sent it out into the 
middle of the canal, and a voice from 
within, of great sweetness, requested 
him in Italian, with tho Inimitable accent 
of a native, to enter. He complied ; and 
being just able to perceive, by tho light 
that flashed in from his own palace door, 
that the lady was sitting on the left, ho 
placed himself by her side. The gon- 
dolier dosed the door ; and as the only 
light now came in from one of the little 
side windows, he could distinguish 
neither the face nor the person of his 
companion. The gondola moved slowly 
and silently tlirongli the W'ater. Tho 
lady did not speak, and they tloatod on 
in silence, broken only by the almost 
noiseless plash of the ours ; once an- 
other gondola shot past, and sometimes 
tho light from a palace balcony shone 
in at the little window. The lady was 
dressed in black : it was nearly all he 
could discover by these brief glimpses, 
which, nevertholoss, appeart-il to annoy 
her, for she nervously closed the jalousie, 
and the obscurity wdthin became com- 
plete. There w'as a nameless some- 
thing in the slight moveim'nts of tho 
stranger, there was something in the 
sw eetness of her voice, which gave him 
tho idea ot* a woman whose charms 
time at least could not have injured. 
The light from a passing gondola, as 
it shone in, discovered, on her lap, a 
beautiful hand holding a handkercliief, 
almost wholly of lace, of necessity very 
costly : and the hand itself sparkled 
with gems, of which one was so rare as to 
be confined by a slender chain to a mag- 
nificent bracelet. He discovered this by 
the steadier palace lights ; and when the 
handkerchief was shaken once, it diffused 
a peculiarly agreeable pet fume. From all 
this, Lord Beauchamp judged, not 
withont probable grounds, that the lady 
belongea to the higher classes of society ; 
and, despite himself, be felt tho beat of 
his heart quickened by this silent and 
mysterious contiguity. Presently, after 
the jalousie was closed, Augusti^ felt 
the stranger’s hand passed timidly 
within his own, and her heid sunk on 
his shoulder. * Who are you, dear sig- 
nora,' he said, with groat gentleness, 


and taking in bis own that soft, trem- 
bling band ; * what is it in which I can 
serve you?* ‘In nothing, signor — in 
nothing,* 

“ This was embarrassing. Lord 
Beauchamp was sure that that the 
stranger was really a lady. Jle recog- 
ntsed the fteemobonrg of bou ton in her 
very famiharity — her head tecUned lightly 
on hiH nhoulder, het sojt hand tca^ simply 

resigned in his * At least, dear 

signora,* he said, you will tell me how I 
have merited this confidence, and those 
marks of tenderness.’ For some time 
the lady did not reply, at last she said, 
with ^reat sweetness, and a suiithern 
naweti, ‘ Can one tell why one loves ?* 
Lord Beauchamp passed his arm in- 
stantly round the stranger’s waist, and 
raised her hand to his bps : ho was too 
chivalrous to do less, in acknowledg- 
ment of such words. *But, dear sig- 
nora,’ he said, Ms such a lovo — for- 
give me — what you have a right to 
feel, or I to return ?' ‘ You are nof 
married,’ said the lady, softly. ‘No.’ 
* Nor betrothed'?* * Nor betrothed,* said 
Augustus, after a moment’s hositation 

‘ but* ‘ I am not married cither, 

nor betrothed,’ said the lady, after pa- 
tiently waiting for him to finish his sen- 
tence; ‘you thought I was? — that was 
natural,’ 

“ This altered the case, though, ex- 
tremely. 

“ ‘ And you say that you love me,* 
said Lord Beauchamp, who observed 
also that the stranger’s Italian was the 
purest that could bo spoken, and her 
accent music itself ; ‘ and you are un- 
wedded ? Arc you also — forgive once 
more tho question — are you one that I 
can love without degradation?* Lord 
Beauchamp said this bending down to 
liis companion’s face, and in a very low 
voice." 

This scene must convince the public 
that the author, whatever be his faults, 
has a strong taste for startling intro- 
ductions ; he plunges inmtedias res at 
once, and his heroes and heroines have 
all the advantage which can be ex- 
pected to arise from the making of 
each other's acquaintance under cir- 
cumstances not only of a novel, but of 
a verv free and easy description. We 
have learned^ however, two things of 
which we were not previously aware, 
one that on English nobleman addresses 
an Italian gondolier by the affectionate 
and familiar title of my dear,*^ and 
the other, that familiarity such as the 
author de^ribes is the outward and 
visible sign of good breeding* Her 



beikd was reclined on his shoulder, her 
soft hand was resigned simply in his/* 
and this without the least former 
knowledge or acquaintance of any kind 
or nature whatever* A gentleman is 
invited to enter a strange gondola — he 
finds a lady there in the dark« who 
reclines her head without further cere- 
mony upon his shoulder, and the inevi- 
table inference at once occurs to him 
that she must be a lady of fashion. 
But we were about to omit another 
sign from which Mr. Augustus Clifford 
had drawn this inference— the lady’s 
mouchoir de pocke was very highly 
scented* Shade of Pelham ! object of 
our early worship, look down upon us 
here with a pitying eye, what would 
be your opinion of a lady with a lace 
handkerchief smelling strongly of 
musk ? We think we could anticipate 
it, but we have at all events no diffi- 
culty whatever in stating our own, 
which is emphatically this, that the 
lady who could act in a manner so 
outrageous, and so utterly subversive 
of all received opinion, was no better 
than she should be. 

These extracts, w hich we have given 
with some reluctance, afford a tolerable 
idea of what manner of work is ‘‘ Alice, 
or the New Una.” Ujpon the religious 
scenes — if we can apply such a term to 
them — ^we shall not undertake to speak 


at all* We cannot trust ourselves to 
do 80 , but we lo<^ upon the mfxtui^ 
of profanity and levity with which this 
work abounds as not by any means the 
least mischievous portion of it. 

The task is by no means a pleasant 
one to us of holding up any work to 
reprehension, but we should deem 
ourselves wanting in that duty we owe 
our readers^ did we hesitate to point 
out what must be considered as very 
^ve and serious errors. 

We were not without hopes that the 
homely and simple pathos, the ten- 
derness and beauty of such writers 
as Dickens, had not only eradicated 
the genus of fashionable novels, pro- 
perly so called, but had set up a purer 
and more exalted standard of taste, and 
we cannot but express our deep regret 
that the good work is not yet completed, 
nor can it be so long as such produc- 
tions are found not only to issue from 
the press, but to be read and sold 
among a British public. We have 
always been ready to lend the aid of 
our humble services, in correcting and 
reforming such abuses, and while we 
continue to labour in the same cause, 
we .shall never omit an opportunity of 
holding up to public contempt all 
offenders, whatever may be their rank 
or station. 
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II '.TT'MAnATMKKR IN I ULI. lilCbS. 


During theKamlian monarchy there 
•were five national roli^ious festivals, 
which were annually solemnised with 
great pomp and rejolein*^ ; but since 
the dethronouicnt of the kinw of 
Kandy, the ParrahArrah alone is 
celebrated with any portion of the 
splendour which appertained to these 
VOL. XXXIII.— NO. CXCVIII. 


festivals in former times. The names 
of Ihe five national festivals are the 
Alootsaiil-nian trail e, or the Festival of 
New Kice, winch is held in the month 
of January ; ^ the Awooroodu-man- 
^alle, or Festival of the New Year, 
which dicurs in the month of April ; 
the third takes place in the month of 
3 B 
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May, when the priBsts of Buddha, 
who are deemed sufficiently learned, 
are promoted from the rank of same- 
nero to upasampada. The fourth imd 
principal festival, called Parralian*ab, 
or the Procession, occurs in the month 
of July; the liftU festival called 
Karttie-raanwalle, or Feast of the 
Fortunate l^)ur, is celebrated in the 
month of Kovcinber. This festivals 
are held in honour of, and dedicated 
to the gods Vishnu, Katragani, Nata- 
Samen,' Und the goddess Patine. 

We will now proceed to describe 
these religious fc'^tivals in tlic order in 
which they are celebrated, and will, 
therefore, coimnejice with the Aloot- 
saul-mangalle, which is held in the 
month of January, when the moon is 
in ^thc second quarter, 'riiis festival 
is intended as a propitiation to tlie 
gods, to send an abundant harvest of 
the staff of life in Ceylon (rice), and is 
held at the coiiimeneeaient. of the Malm, 
or great harvest. Formerly, the king's 
astrologers used to fix an hour on two 
distinct days, after consulting the 
stars, to ascertain the most fortunate 
one ; at the appointed hour on the 
first day, the new rice was to be 
brought into the city, and at the hour 
named on the second day, the grain 
was to be cooked and eaten. 'I'hese 
instructions were written, and the 
document was called Kekat-AVattoroo, 
the original being presented to the 
king by the royal Jiatrologers, whilst 
copies were borne, in great state, by 
the chiefs, to the royal farms. At llic 
appointed time the new rice and paddy 
(or rice in the husk), which were in- 
tended for the use of the temples, the 
royal family, and the monarch’s store- 
houses, were carefully jpacked up by, 
and in presence of, certain oiliccrs, who 
were dulj^ appointed to perform and 
witness the ceremony : the rice being 
jilaced in new white mat, or cotton 
bags, whilst the paddy was put into 
new chatties or earthen jars. The 
grain which was iutcinled for the use 
of the Dalada-Malegawa, or principal 
temple of Buddha, at Kiuidy, was 
borne by one of the king’s elephants ; 
that which was appointed to the ser- 
vice of the dewales, or temples of the 
gods, was carried by men, who walked 
under canopies of white cloth ; whilst 
that which was destined fur the use of 
the palace and the king’s i^ore, was 
conveyed by men of goSi (cftte, who 
belonged to the king’s viUages or dis- 


tricts where the royal farms were situ- 
ated. The men who carried the rice 
which vras intended for the king’s use, 
were compelled to observe a strict 
silence during the period the grain 
was being borne by them, and to keep 
a white muslin handkerchief before 
their mouths and nostrils, lest their 
breath should pollute the food which was 
to be eaten by their monarch, "When 
all the various carriers were formed 
into procession, jingalls were fired, 
and all started fj*om the respect ive 
farms at the same moment, accom- 
panied by tom-tom beaters, men play- 
ing upon other national instruments, 
and liag-bearers. Before the several 
professions reached the city of Kandy, 
they were met by the adikars, dis- 
saaves, and ratemahatmeers, who 
walked at the head of the vast assem- 
blage into the great squai’e, to await 
the neyhuty or fortunate hour, when 
the grain was to bo borne to the vmd- 
oiis receplaelos that had been pre- 
pared . A sal ut e of j ingalls announced 
the moment when tjie rice and paddy 
were to be carried into the respective 
storehouses: at the time the jingalls 
werci fii'cd, the chiefs and people also 
carried their grain from their fields 
into their storehouses or dwellings. 
The rt£?//Aat-wattoroo, or fortunate hour 
for eating the new rice, was fixed either 
two or three days afterwards ; rules 
being prescribed by the royal astrolo- 
gers, as to the method of cooking the 
rice, and in which direction the face 
was to be turned whilst the rice was 
eaten. Ofibrings of boiled rice, mixed 
with vegetable curries, were also made 
to the gods ; these offerings were re- 
garded as being especially sacred, and 
none but priests of peculiar sanctity 
were allowed either to present the 
offerings or to partake of the food after 
it liatl been presented to the deities, 
in eontradisfinction to the general 
custom, which permits all priests indis- 
criminately to consume the edible 
offerings after they have remained on 
the altars a certain time. All the 
splendid paraphernalia of this festival 
is now buried in the tomb of the past, 
and at this time the priests merely, 
name the day when the grain is to be 
carried to the respective temples, when 
offerings arc duly made to the gods, 
and some slight rejoicings take place 
among tlic pcojflc. 

The Awooroodu-mangallc, or the 
feast of the Cingalese New Year, is 
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held in Ayril, and at this period the 
natives of Ceylon indulge in amuse- 
ments, and partake of all the social 
enjoyments which their means will 
compass. Previous to the first <lay of 
the new year, almost every Cinga- 
lese consults an astrologer or wise 
man, who states the fortunate dayjs 
and houns of the ensuing year, and 
what periods will be the ihost favour- 
able for commencing any novel plan, 
undertaking, or business ; the sooth- 
sayer also informs the divers into the 
web of the coming year, how to avoid 
misfortune and mischance, by tbe ob- 
servance of certain instructions which 
the sage gives. As the natives of 
Ceylon ar<‘. exceedingly superstitious, 
they pay the most rigid obedience to 
the absurdities which arc promulgated 
by the wise men, placing implicit con- 
fidence in all that is staled by these 
impostors, and protest that the slight- 
est ileviation from the prescribed ride 
of conduct would subject llicin to se- 
vere misfortune and evil. The Awoo- 
roodu-mangallo was cclebrutcd by the 
native nionarchs with gi’oat rejoicing 
and splendour. Previous to new 'V ear’s 
day, the royal astrologers and physi- 
cians had to extract the juices from 
certain medicinal plants for the use of 
the royal family.* The jireparations 
were imulc at the Nata-Dcwalc, and 
when completed, the medicaments w<*rc 
placed in small vases or chatties, which 
were cautiously covered, and scaletl 
with the royal signet, and sent to the 
palace, with all due form and cere- 
mony, for the king’s inspection. The 
monarch then used graciously to sig- 
nify his permission, that a certam 
number of the vases which contained 
these ))rccioiis compounds, were to be 
sent to the various temples. The 
astrologers then ,declared the Nekat- 
>Vattoroo, which set forth the <lay and 
minute upon which the new year 
would commence, the pro])itious hour 
for anointing the body v/ith the medi- 
cinal extracts, the fortunate hours for 
eating, bathing, commencing new un- 
dertakings or business, and mr making 
presents to the temples, king, chiefs, 
or superiors. ^ Before the arrival of 
the minute, which was fixed by astro- 
logers as the commencement of the 
new year, the monarch ascended bis 
throne, clad in hU magnificent robes 


of state, wearing the jewels, symbols, 
and emblems, indicative of his rank 
and power; the adikars, dissaaves, 
ratemabatmeers, chiefs, and officers 
of the royal household, attired in 
costly court costume, surrounding the 
throne. As soon as the moment ar- 
rived at which the new year com^ 
incnccd, the event was announced by 
the discharge of numberless jingalls, 
and immediately the vast throng, 
which filled the hall of audience pros- 
trated tliomsclves before their sove- 
reign, ofieriiig their congratulations, 
and making supplications for his pros- 
perity, happiness, and longevity. 
When the hour arrived for the king 
to bo anointed with the medicinal 
juices, ten damsels of high birth, ,, 
bearing illuminated lamps and dislies 
of silver, on which were placed un- • 
boiled rice, ranged themselves before 
the king ; two of the maidens then ad- 
vanced, and placed medicinal leaves 
on the palms of his hands, and under 
the soles of his feet : the remaining 
eight damsels coming forward and an- 
nointing the sovereign’s person with 
the extracts, and whilst the operation 
was being performed, saying, “Abun- 
dance of days to our sovereign— may 
he live many thousand years ! Increase 
of age and honours to our king, as long 
as the sun, moon, and stars endure! 
Jncrease of health and learning to 
our mighty monarch os long as the 
earth and skies last.” The ten dam- 
seJs then retired, when the adikars, 
dissaavos, rateinahatmeers, and chiefs 
advanced towards the king, and j>er- 
formed the same ceremony in a like 
manner. When the fortunate hour 
arrived for eating, the monarch 
partook of a dish of food, which was 
expressly and entirely prepared of 
vegetables for the oceasjbn, desig- 
nated Diua*boejaina, giving a portion 
of the dish to each person present, 
after which the courtly multitude 
were invited by the monarch to a 
sumptuous banquet. The propitious 
time for eating varied, the fortunate 
hour being in one of the firat four 
days of the new year ; and until the 
time arrived which the astrologers had 
specified as the fortunate hour, nou- 
rishment prepared over fire could not 
be eaten. A\ hen the fortunate hour 
arrived for bathing, the monarch 


^ * We have been informed by a Kandian chief, that a thousand jars tliese inoili- 
cinal extracts used annually to he prepared for Sri Wikrania, the last kiugof Kandy, 
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stepped into his .bath, and was an- 
nointed by his chiefs with pcrfnincd 
oils, and thoiiiedicinal extracts which 
had been prepared by the royal astro- 
logers and physicians Avithiu the pre- 
cincts of thc Nata-Dewalc. At the 
auspicious nioincnt for making pre- 
sents and commencing bufeiness, the 
nobles sent fruits, grain, spices, and 
dowers to the royal stores, receiving 
gifts of a similar nature from the mo- 
narch. All classes, at the fortunate 
hour, exchanged donations, varying 
in value according to the means 
of the donor. The ceremony that ter- 
minated the festivities of the ncAV year 
was one of great magnilicence, and 
which took place within the first fifteen 
days of the new year : tliis ceremony 
Ava|[,tbe public reception of the chiefs 
Avho had presents to offer to tlieir 
monarch. The sovereign, seated on 
his throne, gave audience in suc- 
cession, according to their rank, to the 
nobles, who desired to evince their 
loyalty by the presentation of gifts : 
the donor laid the present at the king’s 
feet, prostrating the person thre(‘ 
times, and kissing th(* earth, ex« 
claimed — May your mighty and gra- 
cious majesty live as long as the sun, 
moon, stars, skies, and earth endure.’' 
The royal treasurer then removed the 
donations, and A'alued them : their esti- 
mated value being deducted from the 
dues which each chief was bound an- 
nually to pay to the king. 'When this 
ceremony was ended, the monarch, 
royal family, nobles, and chiefs sent 
offerings to the Dalada-MalegaAva, and 
dewalcs, and thus concluded the holi- 
days of the- Awooroodu-mangalle, 
during the celebration of which, by 
the Kandian laws, both chiefs and 
people Avere exempted from all public 
services. iThe third festival is held iii 
the month of May, and is essentially 
Buddhaical, as then the saniencros arc 
examined, and if qualified, arc or- 
dained and become npasaiupada. 
During the Kandian monarchy, the 
king’s pehnission Avas required before 
a samenero could be madeupasam- 
pada, and wlKjn the royal licence Avas 
obtained, the successful candidate lor 
the highest order of priesthood used 
to be paraded through the streets of 
the capital, seated in a richly deco- 
rated hoAvdah, wliich was borne by one 
of the king’s elephants. The priests 
of the temple to which the newly 
elected uiuisampada belonged, and 


the chiefs of the district in which the 
temple Avas situated joining in the pro- 
txission, the former on foot, the latter 
seated either in their hoAvdahs, Avhich 
was attached to the elephant by glitter- 
ing trappings, mounted on horses, or 
borne in gaily-decorated palanqueens 
by numerous retainers or slaves ; and 
we have been informed that during the 
time the star of Buddhism was in^the 
ascendant, and a member of a favoured 
noble family joined the priesthood, it 
was not unusual for the monarch to 
honour this procession with his pre- 
sence. In the month of J nly the great 
national festival is held, Avhich was in- 
variably celebrated by Kandian mo*. 
nar^*hs with the greatest pomp, magnifi- 
cence, and splendour ; and a Kandian 
noble has stated to us that he had seen 
one hundred and sixty elephants em- 
ployed in the procession, and although 
the Parraharrah is now shorn of much 
of its regal glory, still the spectacle to 
anl'hivopean is a most iinpressiA^c and 
imposing sight. By the Kandian laAvs 
every noble and chief Avere bound to 
present themselves in the capital to 
pay homage to the king, and join in the 
recession of the Parraharrah. I'he 
ings of Kandy frequently availed 
themselves of this opportunity to ar- 
rest the nobles or chiefs Avhom they 
considered either disaffected or re- 
bellions ; as when a chief Avas beloved 
in his dissavonie or rattie, it Avas in- 
variably a diftieiilt task, if not a com- 
plete impossibility to seize his person 
if he chose to ofler resistance by call- 
ing in the aid of bis followers and the 
]»eople. The last tiger tyrant, king of 
Kandy, Sri Wikrama, too often availed 
himself of the opportunity thus af- 
forded him by the assembling of the 
chiefs at the Parraharrah, to carry out 
his bloody projects of brutal, savage 
cruelty and vengeance. The Parra- 
harrah is held in honour of the god 
Vishnu, who the natives affirm was 
born in the month of July : this festi- 
val commences with the new moon, 
pd terminates on the day succeed- 
ing the full moon, the natives giv- 
ing as a reason for the duration of 
this feast, that the pangs of child- 
birth seized the mother of Vishnu 
on the day of the ncAv moon, and 
continued until the full moon, when 
the ^ god was born. This festi- 
val is called by the priests and native 
scholars Eysalakeliye, which signifies 
the play of July; but the general 
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name given to this religious festival is 
Parranarrah^ which means the pro- 
cession. 

Three days before the new nioou 
appears in July, the priests of the 
four dewales at Kandy, meet to select 
a young jack tree that has not borne 
fruit, the trunk of which must mea- 
sure exactly three spans in diameter : 
as Soon as the tree is found, it is dedi- 
cated to the service of Vishnu and the 
gods, by smearing the whole trunk 
with sandal-wood oil, and other per- 
fumed liquids. An offering to the god 
is placed under the tree, consisting of 
a silver lamp that has nine wicks, 
which are supplied with the j)urest 
cocoa-nut oil, nine varieties of fi*a5rant 
ilowors, and nine betel leaves of large 
and equal size, lliis offering remains 
a short time under the tree, thus con- 
secrating the tree to the gods; the 
saci’cd woodcutter Ixdonging to the 
Vishnu dewale, having pr(‘viously 
bathed, and anointed liis person, at- 
tired In a new eomboy, steps forward 
and fells the tree, the trunk of which 
he divides into four equal parts, a por- 
tion being sent to the respective 
(Icwalcs of the gods Vishnu, Katragam, 
Nata-Sameii, and the goddess Patino. 
I'lie portions of the sacriid tree are 
borne with great ceremony, the priests, 
musicians, and attendants belonging 
to the respective temples, talking in 
procession. AVhen the new moon aji- 
pears, the piece of couscm; rated jack- 
wood is placed in tin* ground before 
each dewalo, and is decorated with 
garlands, wreaths, and tlowcrs ar- 
ranged ill other ornamental devices ; 
clusters of bananas, citrons, pome- 
granates, and palin-lcavcs, art* also 
attached to, and cntwimxl around the 
consecrated wood. A temporary bviild- 
ing is erected over the decorated 
tiinbtsr, the roof of which is (jomposed 
of young palm-leaves, which are 
platted, and placed closely together, 
so as effectually to exclude the siiu’s 
scorching ray s . Th is roof is s i ipported 
by pillars of bamboo, which arc also 
embellished wdlli flowers and fruits in 
a eorresponding manner with the con- 
secrated wood. For three consecutive 
days, the priests of the several dc wales 
parade round the severed portions of 
the tree, carrying the bows, arrows, 
and weapons of defence, belonging to 


each god ; and which at other timea 
are suspended on the walls of their re- 
spective- temples. On the fifth day the 
arms of each god are placed ^verally* 
in a highly-decorated ranhiligav, or 
palanqueen, which has a gilded dome, 
supported by gilt ])illars : gorgeous 
brocaded curtains, falling in gra(^ful 
festoons about the ranliillgay, partially 
conceal the arms ; and these palan- 

3 [ueens are CiU’ried by the priests. The 
>aladfi relic, or tooth of Buddha, 
enclosed in the casket described in a 
preceding chapter, is deposited in a 
most splendidly-decorated ranbiligny, 
which is borne by an elephant gor- 
geously caparisoned; the priests, at- 
t(*ndants, and people, belonging to 
each temple, joining in the procession,^ 
which jiaradcs daily through the town. 
This spectacle gradually increases in 
splendour, until the last night, when, 
from the multitude of chiefs iu their 
sumptuous full dress and jewels,* the 
concourse of ])C‘oplc in holiday attire, 
the iniuimerablo priests in yellow 
robes, the gorgeous ranhiligays, and 
the ekqdiants "caparisoned in their 
richest trappings, it becomes one most 
imposing and impressive. Numberless 
musicians blowing wind instriunculs, 
and beating tom-toms, singers giving 
utterance to ear* piercing sounds, male 
dancers (having bright yellow streaks 
of paint from the roots of their hair 
to the middle of their noses) clad in 
female costume, throwing their i)ersons 
into contortions, indulging in lasci- 
vious movements and gestures, and 
i-olling their eyes around in very wan- 
tonness, also form part of the proces. 
sioii. While we gazed upon this ex- 
traordinary ceremony, painful reflec- 
tions arose in our minds, when we 
remembered the ‘ number of absurd 
mockeries, which are performed by 
the heathen under the name of i ullgion. 

On the night, when the moon is at 
its full, and the last of the Parra- 
haiTah, a certain number of priests and 
< hl<.*fs accompany the Damda relic, 
borne l?v an elephant, to the extreme 
limits of the town, and remain at the 
Asgiric-wihare, whilst the kappuralles, 
or jwiests of the dowales, prdccod to 
Ganaruwa ferry, to cut the sacred 
waters. The sacred water is placed in 
golden chatties^ or vases, and the 
flowing stream is cut or struck with 


See woodout, p. 681, fbr chief jn AiU dtess# 
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iX'jliloji swords; the cbatfcies and swords 
being carried before the ka^uralles 
to the ferry, by^ the attendants. As 
soon as this portion of the procession 
reaches the ferry, the kappuralles step 
into canoes most elaborately carved 
and gilded, which the attendants pull 
up the river Maha-welte-ganga, a cer- 
tain distance, there to await the blush 
of morn. When Uie sun*s beams tinge 
the skies with orient streaks, the kap- 
puralles of the four dewales simuUst- 
iieoiisly strike the pellucid stream, 
which reflects the snii’s rays, with 
their golden swords, fonning aii ima- 
ginary circle in the flowing walein?. 
The attendants then pour the sacred 
waters, which had been retained in 
the golden chatties from the preceding 
year, into the river, outside the magic 
/3irclc, refdling the golden vessels from 
the centre of the ring which had been 
traced by the golden swords. TIio 
kappuralles and attendants bearing the 
sacred waters, then return to the 
Asgirie-wihare, where J;he procession 
is reformed, and the Dalada relic, 
priests, chiefs, and people, entering 
the city, the tooth of Buddha is re- 
placed in the Malegawa, and the golden 
chatties, swords, arms of the gods, 
and gilded ranliillgays, are safely de- 
msited in their respective dewales. 
Thus ends the Parrabarrah, the chiefs 
returning to their respective dissavo- 
nies and rattles, with their followers, 
whilst the j>eople disperse to their 
respective villages to resume their 
daily occupations. During the Parra- 
harrah, oilerings are made to Buddha 
in the Dalada-Malegawa, and other 
wiharcs, as well as to the gods in their 
several dewales. Whilst in the Male- 
gawa, observing the crowd of wor- 
shippers that 'were presenting fruit and 
flowers to the priests of Buddha, who 
received the oflerings in both hands, 
and then carried the floral gifts to the 
altar of the god, fencing them on it. 
with reverence, and arranging them 
iu... synimetrical order, we noticed a 
natf{^ bearing a sp^'ies of helmet, not 
unlike a cap of maintenance, made of 
split bamboo, and this fragile frame- 
work was entirely covered with the 
delicate blossoms of the fragrant cape 
jessamine, and the exquisitely uilori- 
ferpus flowers of the orange tree. The 
man Mndcd this curious specimen of 
ingenious handiwork to a priest, 
.making, a low salaam, throe times in 
Ae dirdctidit oi the lung’s palace-^the 


priest took the hclm(;t and hung it up 
on .a nail, which had been driven into 
the wall — the man again salaamed 
towards the palace and quitted the 
temple. Being invariably desirous of 
gaining information (more especially 
when our curiosity is excited by wit- 
nessing any extraordinary occurrence 
in a foreign clime), we questionc^ur 
conductor as to the meaning orxho 
scene we had Just witnessed, and the 
Kanilian chief stated, that land had 
been granted to a noble family, who 
had done the stale some service,” by 
the king of Kandy, on the condition 
that annually, on a certain day during 
the Parraliarrah, a member of the fa- 
mil}* should present the offering we 
had just witnessed, to the monarch, 
by placing the gift in the Dalada-Male- 
gawa ; and that on failure of the per- 
formance of this service, the estate 
should revert to the crown ; conse- 
quently, the estate was held by this 
tenure. The mind naturally recurred 
to by-gone days, as wo listened to this 
interesting narration, and we thought 
of the king of Kandy iu the pride of 
his power, who had granted the land 
in question, upon certain conditions to 
be observed for ever, which were still 
adhered to, although the heir and 
successor of that mightjr monarch had 
been dethroned, his kingdom subju- 
gated and ruled by a foreign ])ower, 
whose protection the Kandians had 
voluntarily sought, to save them from 
the savage tyranny of their lawful 
sovereign, and we exclaimed, Jn- 
docti (iiscant, et ament merninisse 
periti.” It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that both in Europe and Asia, 
the tenure of certain estates should be 
hold by the presentation of trivial 
articles, at stated periods, to the sove- 
reigns or governments of the country, 
vide the silken flags presented annually 
by the Dukes of Marlborough and 
AVcllirigton to the monarch of Great 
Britain, and the flowev-covered helmet 
of the native of Kandy, oflered to the 
ruler of his country. Lands were 
also granted by the kings of Kandy to 
those who maintained the t^lcphants 
which were devoted to the service of 
the wiharcs, and at this time those 
individuals who hold land by this te- 
nure, maintain the elephants which 
are used in religious ceremonies. 
During the Kandian monarchy^ the 
Parraharrah was a scene of extraordi- 
nary magnificence^ as every noble and 
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chief was eoinpelled to come to the 
capital to take part in the ceremony y 
and as they were accompanied by their 
families, and .‘ittendt‘d by a numerous 
retinue, many of whom were mounted 
on elephants, pjaudlly (iaparis»)ncd, the 
spectacle of this vast mulliludo, the 
nobles and chiefs being clad uiagnifi- 
cenj^y in silken robes and costly jewels, 
must have been most inijjrcssivc. The 
monarch also used to join personally 
in the ceremony during the last fire 
days, seated in his gorgeously gilded 
and carved chariot drawn by eight 
horses; wlien his subjects caught a 
glimpse of his person, they salaamed 
humbly, pi ostrating their persons, 
until their boweil heads touched* the 
earth, in lowly, abject humility. The 
queens likewise joined the Parra- 
harrah, attended by their ladies, each 
(jucen’s gilded pahin<piecii being sur- 
rounded by the matrons of high rank, 
ten damsels and ten young girls of 
extreme beauty, who were all clad in 
costly apparel and jewels, the clothing 
being provided for them at the king’s 
expense. The wives and daughters of 
the nobles and chiefs followed after 
the queen’s retinues, and us each chief 
tried to outvie their fellows in the 
costly attire of themselves and fami- 
lies, the multitude of their retainers, 
followers, slaves, and elephants, the 
splendour of the Parraharrah in those 
days, according to Kandians, defies 
description. These accounts may be 
fully credited, for now when the 
Parraharrah is deprived of all regal 
splendour, and comparatively but few 
chiefs attend tlic festival (and these 
do not allow the ladies of their fiuni- 
lics to join it), as wo have previously 
remarked, the spectacle is a most im- 
po?iing and impressive one ; and from 
what we have witnessed, wc can bring 
before our mental vision the monarch 
seated in his gilded chariot, drawn by 
eight prancing steeds; the queens in 
their golden palanqueens, surrounded 
by the high-born and lovely, clad in 
silken robes ; the nobles and chiefs, 
gorgeously attired, seated in their 
howdahs, the ponderous elephants 
who bore thefii, walking majestjcallj". 
and occasionally uttering their shrill 
scream of joy, or snort of defiance;, 
as their keopei*s essayed to kee^ them 
from trampling on the crowd that 
pressed against their huge Ibrms. 
When the enormous elephant, capa- 
I'jscmcd in jewelled trappings, appeared, 


that bore the Dalada, then uprose the 
loud cry of adoration, Saa-hu ! as 
each person, from the monarch in his 
gorgeous gikh'd car, to the poor slave, 
wlu) trembled at his lord’s power, 
lowly salaamed to the sacrod relic of 
Buddha, ’fhe honoured elcj>hant ivas 
precedotl and followed by other ele- 
phants, whose trappings v/cre deco- 
rated witli small brazen bells and 
glittering tinsel ; then came the priefSite 
and attend ants of the DaUida-]\ 1 alcgawa 
bearing (lags, shields, talipot-loaves 
and fans ; these preceded tlic Diwa- 
Nilami, or chief of the Malegawa, 
who w'alkcd at the head of his fol- 
lowers. Next came the elephant of 
the Xata-l)e\valc, bearing the arms of 
tlie god, attended by the kappuralles, 
the elephants, priests, and jieople of 
the other dewales following. The* 
retinue and slaves of each noble and 
chief preceded their respective lords, 
carrying muskets and bearing banners; 
and the splendour of the nocturnal 
procession waa materially enhanced 
by the innumerable ftambcaiix and 
torches, which threw a lurid glare 
over the gorgeous costumes and jewels 
of the nobles and their families. Na- 
tive historians assert, that their king 
Kirtisree was the fn*st monarch who 
ordered the Balnda to join in the 
J^arraharrah, giving as liis reason, that 
Buddha ought to be equally honoured 
with the gods. At the termination of 
the Parraharrah, at Kandy, a similar 
festival is held in particular provinces, 
on a circumscribed scale, and in those 
dlstricl.s where a procession does not 
take place, ofierings are made to the 
gods in their respective dewaU^s, of 
fruit, rice, and vegetable curries on 
the night of the full moon. 

The Karttie-mangalle, or the Feast 
of the Fortunate Ilonr, celebrated 
in November, on the day preced- 
ing the full moon. The town of 
Kandy is decorated with temporary 
arches of bamboo, around which palm 
leaves and tlowers are entwined ; or- 
namental arbours, niches, and arches, 
arc also erected on the banks of the 
lake, and before the Dalada- Malegawa. 
Every one of thei^e fragile structures 
are brilliantly illuminated by numbers 
uf small lamps, and the effect produ<;ed 
is most pleasiug, especially near the 
lake, where the lights are reflected in 
myriads of dazzling beams, which 
glitter and sparkle on the ui^ulating 
surface df the rippling blu^aters. 
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During the Kandlan monarchy the 
royal astrologers used to declare the 
fortunate hour for illuminating the 
town, and the Nckat-Wattoroos, as 
soon as they were prepared, were sent 
to the king. On the appointed day ihe 
lamps and oil were taken froin the 
royal stores, and carried to the Kata- 
Dewale, where certain nobles, and the 
kappnrallcs of the other dewales were 
assembled. When the royal gifts ar- 
rived, the kappuralles ollercd snppll- 
catiotis to the gods for the prosperity 
of their monarch and country. The 
mangalasta, or hymn of thanksgiving 
to the gods, was then sung by the as- 
sembled chiefs and kappuralles ; at the 
conclusion of this hymn, the Kekat- 
Wattoroos, oil, and lamps were appor- 
tioned, and sent to all the wikares and 
fldewalcs at Kandy. 

The palace, temples, the great square 
and principal streets, were decorated 
with arches, and when the s\in had set, 
and the fortunate hour for lighting the 
lamps had arrived, all these ornamental 
structures Avere brilliantly illuminated. 
At midnight the Dalada relic, and the 
images of the gods, borne by elephants, 
and attended by the priests, miisichans, 
and dancers, were i)aradcd through the 
town, with great ceremony, and when 
the lamps died away which decorated 
the Mafegawaand the palace, then the 
relic and images of the gods were re- 
placed in the wiharc and dewalcs. The 
procession is now shorn of its former 
splendouy, and Ave feel conAunced that 
in a few years the observance of tluj 
karttie-maiigallc Avill bo entirely dis- 
continued. 

In the months of February, March, 
and April, many Buddhists and Maho- 
medans perform a pilgrimage to tlu* 
m:>untain called Adam’s Peak, to 
worship the imju’ossiou of a gigantic 
foot, Avhich is delineated oii tliii summit 
of the rock. This imaginary impro* 
sion of a human foot is equally venc- 
i*atod and worshipped, both by the 
followers of Buddha and Mahomet — 
the Buddhists asserting that when 
Buddha honoured Lanka-diva Avith a 
visit, ho leil the imprint of his foot, us 
aconvincingj proof of his divinity, en- 
joining his followers to adore and Avor- 
ship the impression. In an ancient 
Cingalese record, written during tho 
reign of the king Kirtisrec, in which 
the mountain called Adam's peak is 
fully deseribed,we read : — 

** Our B^dha, who acquired Kiwane, 


who was brought into tho world, like 
all preceding Buddhas, from whom wo 
have derived the food of life, in the reli- 
gion which he taught us ; who is cele- 
brated and renowned for his thirty-two 
manly beauties, and for the oighty-two 
signs connected Avith them, and for the 
light which shined a fathom round his 
body, and for the beams of light that 
('inanated from the top of his head ; w'ho 
is the preceptor of throe Avorlds, who 
divts into the secrets of tho past, the 
present, and the future ; who during 
tour asunkeas of kalpes, so deported 
hims<df as to bean example of the thirty 
great qualities who subdued tho demon 
Mareya and his attendants, subsequently 
becoming Biiddhu. In the eighth year 
from that event ho rose into tlic air, 
spread rays of light of six different hues 
round his person, and stamped the im- 
pression hearing the noble marks, Chak- 
kra-Laksana, and the hundred and eight 
auspicious tokens, on the rock Samenta- 
Kootaparwato, Avhich is renowned for 
the cold and lovely waters of its streams, 
for its mountain ‘ttirruMits, and for its 
tloAVcry groves, spreading in the air 
their sweet-scented pollen. I’his rocky 
mountain is the diadem of our beauteous 
verdant island, like a young and lovely 
virgin bothseked with jewels.” 

SomeMahomeilans believe that Avhen 
the progenitor of the human race was 
turned out of the Garden of Eden — 
Avhich, according to native Avriters, 
was situated in C’cylon — ^lic Avas com- 
pelled to perform penance by standing 
on one foot, on tho summit of tho 
mountain, leaving the imprint of the 
foot indelibly impressed on the rock, 
Otlicjr folloAvers of !Mahomet declare 
that Adam was precipitated from Para- 
dise, Avhich was situated in the seventh 
heaven, and fell on the rock, Avhere he 
remained standing on one foot for 
ages, until the sm of disobedience, 
A\liieh lie had committed, Avas par- 
doned. The following curious quota- 
tion is taken from the second chapter of 
Hale’s A1 Koran: — 

“ The MahotnedarKs say, that when 
they wt^re cast down from Paradise, 
Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or Sc- 
rcndih,and Kvo near Joddah, in Arabia. 
ai\,d that after a separation of two hun- 
dred ycar.s, Adam w^as, on his repen- 
tance, conducted by the Angel Gabriel to 
a^mountaip near Mecca, where he found 
Jiis wife— the tnountain from that tiine 
being called Arafat ; and that ho after- 
wards retired with her to Ceylon, whero 
they ootitmtiedTo propagate their spo- 
oiea.” 
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There is every reason to induce the 
belief that the Moormen of Ceylon 
gave the mountain the designation by 
which it is known to Europeans, ns to 
this day they call the I’ock Baba Ada- 
malei, whilst the Cingalese call the 
mountain Samenclla, or the rock of 
Samcn, who is the god that has the 
mountain and the Sree-pada, or sacred 
footstep of Buddha, under his especial 
protection — the Sanscrit name of tlic 
rock being Samenta-koota-parwate,. 
Adam's Peak is one of the highest 
mountains in Ceylon,* and can be seen 
distinctly for an^ immense distance at 
sea, as the lioight of this stupendous 
w'ork of nature exceeds seven thousand 
four liundrcid feed. This mouiltaiii is 
situated on the borders of tlie central 
and western provinces, and is the 
loftu'St of a long ridge or line of moun- 
tains. The form of Adam's Peak is 
1 ‘e.markably regular — the shape being 
that of Ji bell,* which gradually tapers 
until the suuimit is attained, the plat- 
form of which is of an oval form, and 
measures nearly sevonty-onc feet in 
length by twenty-nine in breadth. 
This platform is surrounded by a wall, 
between Qve and six feet in height, in 
the centre of which apj^cars the apex 
of the mountain, on which is an out- 
line, which the natives call ihc Srec- 
pada, or sacred footstep. This im- 
pression, if inlprcs^iorl it can he 
called, is a superhcial cavity, which 
is about five feet and a-half in length, 
and twnifcet five inches in width — this 
has a border of about four inches 
broad, wliieh is made of cement, 
painted a dark brown colour ; tlicve 
are also small raised jiortions, which 
arc meant to delineate the form of the 
toes, but altogether it is as clumsy an 
attempt at deception, as it is of a re- 
prescutatiou of the human foot. A 
brass cover or frame, studded with 
coloured glass and pieces of valuelc.ss 
crystal, protects the Sree-pada iVom 
the elements and the gaze of the curi- 
ous. A Vo have read in a recent work 
on Ceylon, that the sacred footstep is 
enclosed within a gold(3n frame, which 
is an erroneous statement, and >vc 
presume the author must have been 
misled by his informant. The Srec- 
pada has a small temple erected over 
It ; this is attached to the rock by iron 
chains, which are placed at tho four 


comers orthe’edifice, the chains being 
fastened to the rock and the huge 
tree.s which grow* on the precipitous 
sides of the cone. AVhen the pilgrims 
come to worship, tho roof of this 
building is lined with gaily-Coloured 
cloths, to which are attached garlands 
of fragrant flowers. There is, like- 
wise, a small dewale dedicated to 
Sameii, who is the preceding deity of 
tho mountain ; and on the north-cast 
aide of the mountain, there is a most 
luxuriant grove of magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons, whicli is considered sacred, 
as tlie priests allirm that these shrubs 
w’ere planted by the god Samcn im- 
mediately after the departure of Bud- 
dha from f^anka-Diva. 'I’he ofliciating 
))riesL has also a circumscribed pan- 
sola, or dwelling, in this acrid region. 
Cingalese historical records afiirm tl^ai 
the four Bnddhas, which have ap- 
peanid successively, visited the moun- 
tain, and stamped upon it the impres- 
sion of their feet, as evidence of ilicir 
divinity, and, assuredly, if the ini- 
print now to be seen is that of the 
god s foot, it bears no resemblaneo to 
the beautiful form of the human foot ; 
it is only, tluu’efon*, the credulous, 
who, by an elongated exertion of the 
imagination, can fancy the mark to 
have been left by a supernatural being 
w’ho ‘^wore the aspect of humanity.** 
Ju the same historical writings are re- 
corded tho Aisits which native mo- 
iiavchs have paid to the Sree-pada, 
the sumptuous oilerings wliicli they 
made, aud the iiuimirous retinues by 
which they were attemled. B<*forc the 
pilgrims ascend tho }»eak to worship, 
they bathe in one of tho mountain tor- 
j*c*nt.s the must favoured being the 
Scctla-Ganga, or cold stream, and at- 
tii’o themselves in new or peifcotly 
clean ap])arol. The uiRde of worship 
on Adam's Teak difiers slightly from 
that which is adopted in the other 
temples of Buddha. 'J'he j)riest stands 
on tlie Sree-pada, facing the [lilgrims, 
W'ho kneel or prostrate themselves 
cjompletoly ou the ground, raising 
their hands above their heads i)i an 
attitude of supplication. The upa- 
sampada then )*ecitcs the several arti- 
cles of Buddhaiev.1 faith, which the 
worshippers repeat in a distinct voice 
after him. AVhen he has finished, the 
pilgrims shout the sad-hu, or. o^cla- 


* The highest mountain in Ceylon is Pedro-talla-galla, which rises eight thou* 

sand two hundred hnd seventy-eight feet above the sea. 
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mation^f prai-’c, wliieli is re-echoed 
agjain and again from crevice to cre- 
vice» and from crjig to crag. The 
lno^;t int<‘i*esting part, of the niountum 
form i)f worship then lakes place, 
which isTculled the salutation of peace 
and »ood will;’* husbands and wives 
aifectionntely enibriicc each other, re- 
ciprocating kind wishes for mutual 
health and prosperity ; children lowly 
salaam their parents, entreating their 
benediction ; and friends cnibratio, ex- 
pi'ossing kindly feelings for each other s 
well doing, 'fhis ceremony is con- 
cluded by" the younger pait of the as- 
sembly saluting ibeir I'ldors with re- 
spectful reverence, and an iiitorchaiige 
of betel leaves takes place amongst the 
assembled throng, llefore leaving tlic 
rock, every pil«irini makes otlcring to 
the Sroc-i)a<la and the god Samon, the 
gifts varying according to the means 
and inclinations f)f ^\e devotees — some 
presenting money ; others, fruits, 
grain, areka-nuts,"lloweTS, or a piece 
of clf>th wherewith to decorate the 
temple. These ollerings are pliiecd on 
the imprint of the god’s ’foot, where 
they remain for a short time, and are 
removed by an attendant wbo is placed 
tlierc by the chief priest of the JMal- 
watte-wibarc, as these oirerings apper- 
tain to the chief priest, for the time 
being, of that temple ; and these an- 
nual tributes are most lucrative per- 
quisites of this functionary. Affer 
the oflerings are made, the priest 
bestows his blessing on the devo- 
tees, exhorting them to return home 
and load virtuous lives, and benefit 
their fellow-cieatures. The Cingalese 
will not remain a night on this monn- 
lain, as tl’.ey believe that none but a 
priest can do so without incurring the 
displeasure of the gods, and that if 
any, save meiabers of tlie priesthood, 
pass a night within these hallowed pre- 
cincts, misfortune, sickness, or death, 
will be the inevitabh; result. 

There is a mountain situated on the 
south of Adam’s Peak, whicli the na- 
tives c^all Dciya-Guhawa, or the Cave 
of the God, and they ailirin that no hu- 
man footstep has yet trodden upon, or 
polluted the summit of this rock, and 
that if any attempt to ijcnetratc into 
the sacred i!iy.‘<t(»ries oi the Deiya- 
Guhawa they immediately arouse the 
god’s anger, who inflicts summary 
vengiBanoe upon the intruders. The 
follotving l^end connected with this 
rock, h related by the natives. A 


upasampada, relying upon his sacred 
calling, resolved to penetrate the 
mysteries of the god's cave, and 
aM'cnd to the suiuiuit of the moun- 
tain, He ascended some distance, 
and the fire which he had kindled 
beneath the overhanging summit of 
the mountain was distinctly seen dur- 
ing the night by bis followers, who 
remained at the base of the moun- 
tain. When morning dawned, the 
]>vicst was found seated at the foot of 
the mountain, a drivelling, gabbering 
idiot, continually exclaiming : “ Ilidu 
me, hide me from his terrible gaze 
but. not an intelligible account could 
be given of the terrible and awfiil 
sights* which had shaken reason from 
her throne. Since that period no one 
has had vsuttieient courage to attempt 
the ascent of Dciya-Giihawa, or to 
penetrate into the mysteries of the 
god’s cave. 

The ascent to Adam’s Peak i.s most 
diflicult and precipitous, but as the 
guides are very highly paid, they 
evince active intrepidity, and ladies 
occasionally ascend the mountain ; 
aged priests w^ho feel their end ap- 
proaching, oflimes desire to worship 
the Sree-pada before leaving this 
world, and have been carried up the 
rock’s perpendicular sides in light 
palanqueens. The approaches to the 
mountain are almost destitute of roads, 
and so impassible were they, that in 
184.5, when Prince Waldemar ofPru.s- 
sia was in Ceylon, and intimated his 
desire to visit the renowned rock, a 
road was .constructed for his especial 
use. In some parts of the rock steps 
have been cut, and in an enormous 
mass, which is almost perpendicular, 
one hundred and forty steps wore cut 
by the order of Hhamia liajah, who 
died wliilst on a pilgrimage, to the 
Sree-pada. The figure, of the monarch 
is to be seen roughly outlined on the 
rock, and an inscription state.s the 
name of the king by whose command 
these steps were made. It would be 
impossible to convey by the pen an 
adequate description of the sublime, 
stupendous, and magnificent scenery 
of this mountain, down whose sides 
torrents das|i in cataracts of frothy 
foam ; wood. covered mount ains, rising 
above mountains, are beheld, at the 
base of which lie verdant valleys, re- 
plete with luxuriant vegetation. 

Abyssefi, the depth of whi^ the eye 
cannot fathom, cause the beholder to 
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start back in affright^ as he finds that 
he has incautiously approached the 
edge, and the next step forward would 
have dashed him down the abyss, a 
mangled, bleeding corse. 'L‘he terrors 
of these precipices are concealed by 
the dense foliage, underwood, and 
creeping plants, which cling to the 
moiintiun's sitles ; where, also, mosses, 
plants, and weeds, indigenous to 
colder regions, are met with ; thus 
combining the gorgeous vegetation of 
the torrid, with the no less beauteous 
productions of the temperate zone. 
Koar the summit of the mountain the 
ascent is most dangerous, and iron 
chains are fixed to the sides of the 
rock, to assist the ascenders, ami woe 
unto those who become nervous, or 
gaze below, as by the slightest false 
step, the footing would be inevitably 
lost, and the fate of the unfortunate 
individual sealed. We have never 
heard of an European having met with 
a serious accident in this moiuitain ; 
blit many natives have at different 
time? lost their lives — they feel alarmed, 
gaze below, become giddy, make a 
false step, iiieautiously relax their 
hold, fall, and are dashed into my- 
riads of atoms. 

\\'luin the summit of Ailain's Peak 
is attained, then the adventurer is 
well rewarded for his toil— in every 
direction, as far as the eye can reach, 
are beheld mountains covere I with 
uinbrngeous lovests of huge trees — over 
jirecipiees, dash sparkling easciules, 
which glisten in the sun’s dazzling 
beam^, and the ravines are filled with 
rills and torrents. In the valleys arc 
seen the magniriceiit trees clad in 
luxurious foliage, the tints of whose 
leaves arc diversified, and the vision 
revels in their brilliant hues of green, 
red, yellow, and b: own, which gladden 
the eye, and cause the heart to rejoice. 
It is in such scenes as this that man 
feels his own nothingness, and the worm 
man blesses the mighty Creator, who 
made this beautiful world, “ and saw 
that it was good.’* 

We feel that we cannot express our 
own sentiments better, than by using 
the following quotation, which is 
written by an American author, Theo- 
dore Jon/ircy, and will be found in 
the introduction to “ Speminens of 
Foreign Literature” : — 

" III the bosom of cities man appears 
to be the principal concern of creation ; 


G9l 

his apparent superiority is tb<#o dis- 
played ; ho there scejns to preside over 
the theatre of the world, or rather to 
occupy it himself. Hut when tin's bt?ing, 
so haughty, so powerful, so absorbed 
by his own interests iu the crowd of 
cities, and in the midst of his follows, 
chances to be brought into a vast and 
majestic scene of nature, in view of the 
illimitable Brmanient, surrounded with 
the works of creation, wliich overwhelm 
him, if not by their intelligence, by their 
magnitude ; when from the summit of a 
mountain, or under the light of the 
stars, ho be holds potty villages lost in 
diminutive ^oi-csfs wliieh themselves 
are lost in the extent of the prospect, 
and rellects that these villiges are in- 
habiti'd bv frail and iinpcrfeet beings 
like himself; when ho compares those 
beings, and their wretched abodes, wdtii 
the magnificent spectacle of external 
nature; when ho compares this with the 
world on whoso surface it Ij but a point, 
ami this world, in its turn, with tho 
myriads of \\(u*lds that are suspended 
above him, and before which it im no- 
thing: in the presence of this spectacle, 
m n views with pity his own grovelling 
and miserable conllicling passions.’' 

]Many of the Veddahs, or abori- 
gines of (Jcylon, and a great mass of 
the population, at stated periods, 
making offerings to their ancestors, 
and the spirits of good men, in which 
mode of worship they resemble the 
Chinese, who annually make ollerings 
to the maiu‘s of their ancestors. The 
natives of Ceylon believe, tliat these 
offerings both propitiate the spirits of 
the departed, and relieve them from a 
minor description of punishment, or 
purgatory, 'Fhese ceremonies have 
been observed from time immemorial, 
and in the Kamayan, a work which is 
quoted much by native scholars, it is 
stated, that a son by lujjking offerings 
to tho disembodied spirits (if his an- 
cestors, by the constiuit practice of 
virtuous conduct In every rclaliou of 
life, combined with a pilgrimage to 
Gaya, would suflico to release a parent 
who had not committed murder, from 
tlie place of torment. 

The. natives of Lanka- Diva, more 
especially the Kandians, worship the 
planets, as they believe them to be 
controlling spirits, who, unless wor- 
shipped, will exercise a malignant 
inlluenee over tlie destinies of mankind. 
Their mode of worship is peculiar; 
the religious ceremonies are called 
Bali ; are held at night, and are rarely 
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concIh9ed beibre daybreak. Food is 
invariably oflereii* and this mode of 
worship IS a combination of astrology 
with the worship of the malignant 
planetary spirits. The word Bali is 
used to express sacrifices offered to 
planets, malignant spirits, and de- 
ceased ancestors. Balia is an image 
of clay, which is intended to repre- 
sent the planet, under which the per- 
son who makes the image was born ; 
and this image is made and worshipped 
by an individual, who may be suffering 
from misfortune of any kind. The 
\rorship and offerings are^iiiade under 
the belief that the iiralignant spirit will 
be propitiated thereby, and will, 
therefore, remove from tlie worship{>er 
the cause of sorrow. Before* com- 
mencing the worship of planets, the 
ICandian calls in an astrologer or wise 
inaii, who examines his Hand-a-hana, 
or astrological document, which con- 
tains his horoscope ; after which, the 
astrologer states what he conceives 
the best course to be pursued to allay 
the anger of the malignant spirit, and 
either directs in person, or gives in- 
structions relative to the offerings 
which are to be made, and the various 
ceremonies that are to be observed. 


There is a bird in Ceylon, which 
the natives call ulama, or the demon 
bird, which utters most loud and ear- 
piercing screams, strongly resembling 
the shrieks of a human being in severe 
bodily agony. This bird’s cries, they 
say, ’invariably prelude misfortune, 
sickness, or death, and are regarded 
by them as a cortiiiii token of coming 
evil. I’he superstitious natives believe 
that they can avert the evil which this 
bird predicts, by uttering^ certain 
words of defiance to the effect, that 
neither they nor any one of their 
household will heed the siiinmons of 
the bird, or tho demon who sent it. 
Although the wailings of the ulaina 
are freijnently heard in tho interior, 
the natives assert that it has never 
been distinctly seen, or captured, and 
they firmly believe that it is one of 
the evil spirits which haunt their 
island. From the cry, wo presume 
this bird to be a species of owl, as 
there are many varieties of the tribe 
in Ceylon. Some of these birds arc ex- 
ceedingly large, and we heard from a 
man of undoubted veracity, that ho 
had shot an owl in the interior, which 
measured across the expanded wings 
five feet two-and-a-half iuchos. 


SONG or TRIOMPH AfTER TUK VICTORV OF HERRMAN, THE DELIVERER OF 
GERMANY, FR05I THE ROMANS. 

yUOM KLOl'STOCK’S **UF.RRMA1« 0J»n DIE FUttSTEN.” 

The battle la^i^ three days in tho Teuisburger \Vu\d, the present territory of 
Lippe Detmold, not far from the Kms, and tcriiiiualod with the total route of 
the Roman general Varus, and tlie loss of nearly three legions. It made so 
deep an impression on Augustus, that he was heard long after to exclaim, “Give 
me back my legions, Varus!” 

The following is supposed by a chorus of bards : — 

A CHORUS. 

Sister of Cannae !* Winfeld’sf fight I 

AVe saw thee with thy streaming, bloody hair, 

With fiery c^e, bright with the world's despair, 

Sweep by Walhalla’s bards from out our sight. 


* The battle of Cannae, B.C. 21ff— Hanmbars victory over the Romans, 

f Winfbla^the probable site of the “ Merrmanschladi,^ 
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After the Victofy of Herman* * * § 

Herrman outspake — Victory, or Death !'* 

The liomans . . . . “ Victory !** 

And onward rushed their eagles with the cry — 

— So ended Wio^ firai day. 

Victory, or Death T beijjin 
Then, first, the Homan chief—and Ilcrrman spake 
Not, but home-struck : — the eagles fluttered^brake — 
-—So sped the second day. 


TWO CHORUSES. 

And the third came .... the cry was, “Flight, or Death I’* 
Flight left they not for them who*d make them slaves — 

Men who stab children ! — flight for them ! ... no 1 graves! 
“ ’Twas their last day.** 


TWO BAROS. 

• 

Yet spared they messengers : — they came to Home — 
IIow' drooped the plume — the lance was left to trail 
Down in the dust behind — ^their cheek was pale — 

So came the messengers to Rome. 


High in his hall the imperntor sate — 

Octavianns Ctesar Augustus^ sate. 

Ihey fille<l up wine-cups, wine-cups fllled they tip 
For him the highest — all around who wait, 

All the penatesf — wine-cups fllled they up 
For him the highest, Jove of all their state. 


The flutes of Lydia hushed before their voice, 
Before the messengers — the “ Highest” sprung — 
The god against the marble pillars, wrung 
By the dread words, striking his brow, and thrice 
Cried he aloud in anguish — “ Varus ! Varus ! 
Give back my legions, Varus !’* — 


And now the world- wide contpicvors shrunk and feared, 
fc'or fatherland and home. 

The lance to raise, and *mongst those, false to Home, 

The tlealli lot rolled, J and still they shrunk and feared ; 

“ For she her face liath turned§ 

The victor goddess,” cried those cowards— (for aye 
Be it 1) — “ from Home and Homans, and her day’ 

Is done” — and still lie mourned, 

And cried aloud in anguish — “ Varus I Varus ! 

(rive back ray legions, Varus 1*’ 

.Ar. S. J. 


* Augustus was, during his lifetime, honoured as a god, and had temples and 
priests throughout the whole Homan empire, 

t Household gods. 

After this defeat, the Romans refused to take part in the service against the 
Germans. Augustus, to compel them, enforced the conscription by dea& decided 
by lot. 

§ A statue of victory, which looked to the north, or towards Germany, Dio 

Cassias relates, was perceived to have turned suddenly to the soutbi or towards 
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lA^ ^ 

In abtetor; of Ir^Un^ »IU^ the Unioti; pne of the most intcrestii^ chapters 
wouM be thM reooviieiir the revotoilon in the di iriktnjg^ h \bitN e^T the lower 
cUssetf ebout by the eReocv of the- l•stimpble characfihr nrhpsa 

portrait page 'wtih hie benignity upon tV rea^^ 

For if ai^ <6u^&aa been told twenty jeiwHi since th^t the time would c6nie wFeti. 
itiasses pf Irisbtatn would renounce whiskey, and d^card spn ituou*! bevei ages-*lf 
ho had bean jin^rmed that drom-dtinkiug would by thousands be abandoned, and ^ 
the Vlot^ excitement of the public Imu^e would be ioi sworn for the cxhilnt a« 
tion of mtisieal parties, and the perusal of popular litci iture — he mij^ht have 
aauftd tha|)rophet an impostor, and the prophecy a \is on ’ And if further he 
hhii hem told that the Chani^lof of the Exthequei should one duy aUei his 
budget In: obnsequence of the deoreako of drinking ai dent spirits in Ireland-^that 
*V]iw revenue of the country would be affected to the extent of thirtr-tuo per cc nt 
beihg knocked off the Irish spirit duty by teetota!)sm<-that P '11 li imentai^ feiui ns 
would show that in 1838 twelve imilums and a quirter of gallops (i^llwhiykey 
Would be conMtrned, and that in three >car^ aftLiwatds otil) sir miUi^'luida 
half Would be taken— -that the same ictuins wo ihl exhibit half a 
in the spirit duty within two years $ and if ht had bttn further mformi^^iu^ 
the most \enei able magistrates on our highest bench ot ju'^tice would attlmuibi 
' publicly the decrease of crime in the culendars of the country to the tempiSrUnee 
revolution brought about, undet God, by the agency of in humble, pums Roman 
^ Catholic clergyman, who aioided politics, anti who appheil hinideH t 4 > «pirk[,U^V 
things alohe— rerily, indeed, his utter iiicredulit^i in the piobubiifty a 

bhange might have been excused* ^ 1 

And yet within ottr and before oure>t«, these changeb wei e brought 
dbout. Sir Robert Ferguson moved for and obtained the leturns winch prove 
the fectswe have stated* The speeches ot the Cluneellor oj tlu ExcUquir 
were read by every man who h Ad a newspaper* The chatges ofuti the ]U(Jges 
ga'^ testimony to the good work done by teetotaliein* At the Down asv’res, in 
1842^dudge Burton declared— 

** OentUmen of tin grand jury, it is* gtatilying to me, as, indeed, it must be to 
you all, til it we owe the state of the conntiy to tempt rarite * ’ 


At the Meath assize's, in the aam^ year, B«xton Pennefather con^ratul ited the 
grandiui) OiUhe absence ofotime, ** which was evideutlythtuttcctottenipeiance. * 
And the other judj^es, in their vanOu^ chugcs, ficquentl} couoboi ited the ob< 
servation^ Of Ibfe two learned and dwtinpuisln d legal celebritu s ju'.t citi d At the 
autuipo IMsbses in the city of Coik, in 18 It, only one pnsoiiei wat, in confine- 
mtnt foy Vtiab at the spring assizes m the following year, aAer the long in- 
tei val <ight months, only om pi isoner was on the 0 iltndar I The tai ts 

wei*^u id((!irrly taiparalleJed At Wattrfoid assizes for 1838, theie wtie one 
hundfkd rune piisontis foi tiial, and in the siirteeding twelvemonth 

(heui the mt year of tettotiiism), theu weie ou’y ti\c piisonri^on the 

i { 

prisons In l>ublin |.rcscnt©il facts of asmiilu kind. Up toh^iinber 
there weie comuiittcd to UicUmoml BiuUwell, IhousuiJ two 


luadd two persons. In 1840, the number hud 
and eight; sad in 184), to ouc thogSal 
‘I Utty facta mote strikingly ixlnhit the exti 
jangelU the habits of the people ’ T beiw 
iteution of the thiffMng ri:a4<r In 1S41 
^by the UUmbef’WiW^ hundred and thirty, 

" ^ ffdfilcraase in the savings 


d to twu thousaijidA 
edtmd^ttV.I 

ir to 





wi^ for 1843 460 W 44 

enormous m<^«a9«i iittha asWipBCw f*t 

M<ma. The Keener itk^^hT{a«tiB^$^d^rea^4^ 

A8d Ao iftc{i^e«96 $0 the eosaoi^ leoffiN^ ia 

lrelatx4 w ite wot losa t))»n ^ ^ ^ /li 

Statistit 3 wl CMs hjSkvw 4 cett^lw dtwin«i^ito4«,jpt HA^ 4 r 0 wMfi^ our »W* 
^rs W 0 «r Vitl) the tn^H pxlihm^ ot tpfSjitial^O&s 

Jbwt bahixifl those simide'&ois what e^viwt m4rul 41^4 3^it Vireatow*' 
W43S emoted m the hoh>M of tiMt Iribh ppwlatbhl ^ tWtat f^Ww^ea were a^iade ’ 
heopY hy 6m* rescued from ^iserv^ and daugntere deUtari^ f^om pc^dUioif ! 
What numbers of wivC5 nero embted to thank their With gratitude for 
hunhandb refotmed in their tempet'^^ Riving good eYammio ti^lr children and 


our tfW* 


hunhandb refotmed in their tem)>ct'«j Riving good eYatnm^lQ t^!r children and 
neighboui 8 |h ndint* the Satui d \\ night at hoine» und Plvine Service 

on tlu S il I ith 1 

As tin mt in of diftiising thiough the length and breadth of^hc mf^ees of 
the Iri^h po^ ulation social bappini ss and moralityi WO 1|CH|^ caW approach 
Fathei Matlie\v« That word* uhich of all others m the kuigiia^e^ 

thdt vtnciahle ^oid j)ali‘wt, which has >0 often bCeiV 
lion to sordid ond semsh distuinirs ot the public peace^r p^foo^ 


\h kMigiMge^ 
A* hi an|d^c4.* 

tion to sordid and selfish distuibirs of the public peace^r Wj^fwUh p^Tfeolf 
piopritty bo used in describing the clmiactei of this sW^rxBj^ ^lergyiSlajll, ■ 
And tiiirt is anoth<^i wor(h \ihieh in addition to those of refornii^ and ptktll^ioi 
ir ly with cquil ]u«tice be wiitten after the name of Theobald Mathew* It 1^ 
a word of mournful sound but glorious meamng^a word of thrilling, aigni4<. 
caKon, telling of toil undertaken and life risked in labouring for dtbl^r 
Martyr ! may he justly addf3d to the other titles of honour which Mr. 
lias won in his toil^iome mission. His health he injured deeply by his'lah@B|io,hyi^t 
toilsi—bis incessant journeys — his admonitions at all seasons and in all plai^ey^.^ 
Ids public leclures in the open air, sometimes amid sleet and raixii. and 
times under the burning sun of July ! His ease-<»his private comforto-hift 
onjoymenta were all given up for his moral laboaran'' And. how. have tlifetpf: 
labours been requited ' By stripping him of aU his prlvatelfertumei sm^ 
pering him>with debt ; for unlike all other: irefor.m^rd of 
Ihropiats of the platform, with sounding s^nt|K^ifi}^.aDd 
Ahithevv has lost his means by his labours fo:l!:;i|^ pebpl^ Atid' embittered hU* 
lift* by the pressure of heavy pecuni^^ respon.^il6Hilj[e5. ’ Yh® pension of £300 
per annum only keeps up an iiisurancooti his lif^pfrecte’d for his creditors. .For 
live years’ speeeh-iiiAking in Free Trado.agitatinh^ ihat pure awd‘U|Ute.ljB0)t being* 
liiehard Oohden, netted about £80^000, avo%iS)il|;li,;vei7 pretty p^oewtage' for 
havin.r injured the English and ruined the Irish. ogl^^l^pral interest! Cojadea^' 


having injured the English and ruined the IHsh^oi^iy^l^pral interest! Cbjaide^^' 

was [jai'l ju?t as if no one else had ever doue iw^tbin^l^ TTadtey,ih’^gh^h;i 

future historian of this time must record thifi iii ^int of fact 

did more than a dozen of Cobdens to carry out free trade priucipjes'tjj&ttj^ 

ehesier agitator came upon the public after the J^dinlmrgh and 

Imd sapjied the ground on which our economical system had depended iW tt^Whds 

of the reading public — after Colonel Thompson had written his AnthCornLak Ca* 

techism, which alone was worth a thousand of Cohden’s flippant s|ieeches.^ft©r 

the English philosophical R^icalahad familiarised the public for yeai^with the 

doctrines of Free Trade I Ag&lut Mr. O’Connell was paid three or four tim^ aa 

much bjVjhis, agitation shop* as he coWld have^Wossibly earned at the Irish bar. He. 

... 1. -i I* t. .9 t*0 f\i\n I k.:.. ^ aUmIi -' n.Aai'' 


and, besides, the 


Was in a largie ^ 


btisine^. 


wan thutim his professtonliwjhy'Waa he uw4®i^f 

sityt#f'impeah'nifor;«TO^^^^ Mr. ?lu.iifo|? ial’iln parlipiw|%| 


to 

to 

fame 

to QjilSir th^f] 

mi to tss 


l^^or fr om' bis party. 

fe^i^MVsala^y, mtdj 

jiisluorati’Ve priuE 
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estates^ and bis vast practice^ mi^ht at least have been suilioiently independent 
without setting up a political shop, and sending round his canvassers to get 
customers for the fraudulent political ware in which he drove so lucrative a 
trade, while he debauched the popular mind of his unhappy country hy his rant- 
ing speeches, full of hollow sympathy, and inflammatory pity — by his artful 
pandering to the credulity of a generous and imaginative people — by his crafty 
contrivance of the most skilfully built system of political imposture that was 
ever invented for the gain of one man, and the delusion of many I 

From examples of selfish aggrandisement it is really cheering, in such an 
age as this, to turn to the spectacle of Theobald Mathew, gaining nothing, and 
losing much, in reforming the evil habits of his countrymen. 

The manner in which the principle of total abstinence was first brought under 
Father Mathew’s notice deserves to he recorded. 

William Martin, a (Quaker, of Cork, was one of the first persons in Ireland 
who became a practical teetotaller. He was a very upright and honourable 
man, of sterling honesty and unflagging industry, plain and unpretending, one 
of those honest men who always go right with the world, even though the fickle 
world may not always go right with them. Several of the Society of Friends, 
at Cork, induced by the example of William*Martin, became advocates of tee- 
totalism, not merely by word, but by example. The social influence of so 
limited a body could not be very large, for the Friends were never given to much 
tpping, few or the drab-coloured men of the south having ever sung “ Whiskey, 
drink divine !’’ — or taken much of the alcoholic manufacture of Tommy Walker. 
The first teetotallers, however, were soon joined by a iniseellaneous collection 
of allies, and a public temperance society was soon formed. The principle first 
adopted was anti* whiskey resolutions and so long as they did not meddle 
with wine or porter drinking, there were found several of the better classes of 
society who were ready to join them. 

Amongst others, a gentleman, very deeply interested in the success of a great 
porter brewery, had the egregious folly to figure as a prominent temperance ad- 
vocate, just as if drunkenness by porter was not as l)ad as intoxication by 
whiskey. The citizens of Cork have from time immeiuorial been prone to 
satirising and joking, being a lively, familiar, criticising race. An anti- whiskey 
society, which coquetted with the vices of the rich and made war upon the 
follies of the poor, >vas too fair a target for raillery to he allowed to escape, and 
accordingly the temperance society was quizzed as a humbug, and denounced as 
a hypocrisy. The drinUing at that time amongst the higher classes in the south 
was occasionally carried to great lengths, for it is recorded that within the last 
dozen years there was, at the too-ho.spitabic house of a late alderman of the 
defunct and deep-drinking Cork corporation, a regular drinking match between 
six persons. The quantity taken on that occasion would almost stagger htdief. 
It was boasted that three of the* parties had exceeded twenty tumblers, ninl some 
of the chroniclers relate that the victor in the match had actually drank twenty- 
six tumblers. It is, however, a certainty that one of the company died of fever, 
brought on by the disgusting orgies of that night — that the bacchanalian alder- 
man was prostrated on his own floor, and that the victor walked home steadily (!) 
a mile to hU own residence. It is only right to add that the conqueror was 
a strappiflg, stalwart Svofehman ! lie might, how'ewr, have been vanquished 
if he lived in the time of a late well-known Munster toper, who boasted with 
truth that he had drank mure port wine in his life than would float a frigate. 

Driven from the anti-whiskey principle, the temperance society next took up 
the anti-ardent spirit principle ; but (Jurk was apparently the worst place in the 
kingdom to start such a principle. Its population was peculiarly social, and its 
climate was remarkably humid. The rain comes down there drizzle, drizzle, dnz^ 
zle all day long, from soaking morn to pouring eve.” The social glass in such 
a clime is peculiarly exhilarating, and the traditional habits of the towm, with its 
love of enjoyment and pleasant, good-humoured sensuality, were quite opposed 
to a cold water regimen. The theory seemed as absurd as to ask the Queen’s 
beefeaters to adopt a vegetable diet^ or make the Anacreontic Society sing 
nothing but Sternhold and Hopkins! 

In the meanwhile the society increased in numbers, and held a public meet- 
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ing, at which the fair sex were half the audience# and Rev. George Carr, of 
New Rosb, wjis the chief declaimer. It obtained two recruits of marked energy 
and zeal, the Rev, Nicholas Dunscombe, of the Established Church, and Mr. 
Dowden Richard, a Protestant Dissenter, and an active agitator of local noto- 
riety and popular talent. The Rev. Mr. Dunscombe possessed extraordinary 
zeal, visited the poor in their houses, went into all parts preaching total absti- 
ncnce, and gained several supporters of his views. Mr. Dowden Richard, too, 
argued weekly in praise of the principle, and being a practised declaimer, and 
of ultra-popular principles, made a strong stand when assailed by the jocose 
assaults of several scoifers at the self-denying ordinance of teetotalism. Somo 
citizens attended the discussions between the moderate drinkers and the teeto- 
ti'xllers, and their controversies were very ludicrous. 

Little did folk think in those days that the time was coming when tens 
of thousands would rush to the city of Cork for the pledge against ardent 
spirits. Little did they suppose that, instead of making merry about teetotal- 
ism, distillers and publicans with grave looks would behold their occupations 
gone. Honest William Martin was laughed at, Mr. Dunscombe was derided, 
and Dowden Richard's vigorous appeals were disregarded by the bulk of the 
roirmiunity, but nevertheless the question was fought for and maintained, and 
the earnestness of the advocates compensated in some degree for the absence 
of proselytes. Rut it became evident that they did not command social in- 
fluence, find that they could not arrest the attention of the population at large. • 
They therefore thought of looking around them in society for some means of 
propagating ilicir principles. The societies established on the principle of 
moderation had proved total failures, though they had been at work from 1834 
to 1838, in tho city of Cork. In 1835, at Preston, in Lancashire, the teetotal 
principle was first introduced, and the Cork societies adopted it. The Rev. 
Mr. Dunscombe and iionest William Martin were foremost in 'taking it, and 
then it was resolved to bring the principle under the notice of Father Mathew. 
Rut why did they go to him ? Was it because he was a Roman Catholic 
clergyman ? Or why did they choose him out of the number of influential 
priests whd directed the popular mind in the south of Ireland ? Why did not 
they apply to either of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Cork or Cloyne, or to 
the popular P.P. of Imogeela, the Brigadier O’Connell, who boasted that 
he kept tho keys of the county, and could make and unmake M.P's. with as 
much ease as Sir Mark Wood at Gatton Park, or Miss Lawrence at Ripon. 
In short, why did they go to Father Mathew, and who was he ? These ques- 
tions arc answered in a chapter of Mr. Owen Madden's work of Ireland and 
its Rulers since 1 8‘20." A chapter in the first volume is called, Father Mathew 
before he was famous and we will readily allow another pen than ours to de- 
scribe the early life of Mr. Mathew ; — 


** There is a small Capuchin friary in the city of Cork, in an obscure place 
called Blackamoors-lanc. It possesses some historic interest from the fact that it 
was built by Arthur O'Leary, after whom it was for many years .called * Father 
OT^eary’s Chapel.* It is a small building, exceedingly plain outside, though it is 
neat within, and fitted up with somo taste. It is situated in a very poor and ne- 
glected neighbourhood, whore poverty and wretchedness abound. Nearly thirty years 
since a young Capuchin joined the mission attached to this chapel. In appearance, 
as -well as reality, he was very youthful, and he was strikingly handsome. About 
the middle stature, active and well formed in his body, with a comely and ingra- 
tiating presence, his countenance, in which natural courtesy and religioua feeling 
strove for predominance, was tho index of his disposition. He had a manly com- 
plexion — eyos, large, bright, and sweet in expression — a slightly curved nose,, 
and rounded cheeks, with black hair. In the words of Massinger — 


• Ihi) fair outside 

Was but the cover of a fairer mind.* 

To great suavity of manners, which was a prominent characteristic in his de- 
portment, he joined dignity of carriage, and a composed serenity of mind. A 
steady, self-control presided over all his acts and emotions. A cordial politeness, 
VoL. XXXIII. — NO, CXCVIIl. 3 c 
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aikd ttDvaryiuff affability distingulBhed bim. To the higher classes, he was exceed- 
ingly respectful, and was always considered by them as one of their order — to the 
poor he was so gentle in his bearing, and so patient of their little requests and 
petitions — so earnest in pleading their cause, and what was belter than kind words 
or noble speeches, so practically useful and humane, that they also (the more 
Christian compliment) regarded him as one of themselves. 

“ Tins handsome, courteous, and popular young friar, was a stranger in Cork. 
Born at Thomastowii, near Cashel, in the co'unty of Tipperary, on the 10th Oc- 
tober, 1790, Theobald Mathew was left an orphan at an early age. llis father, 
James Mathow, of Thomastown, son of James Mathew, of Tv/o-Mile-iiorris, 
near Thurles, having lost his parents when a*c*hild, W'as taken under the care and 
patronage of the well-known Major-General JMontagu Mathew, br»>tlier of the 
Earl of Llandaff. Mr. James Mathew, the younger, married a daiighler of 
George Whyte, Esq., of Cappawhyte, who was married to a niece of the cele- 
brated Mr. Mathew, mentioned in Sheridan’s Life of Swift. IMr. Mathew liad a 
large family, all of whom were remarkable for beauty of appearance, grace of 
manner, and energy of character. Mr. Charb‘S Mathew, brother of ihc Apostle 
of Temperance, acquired a large fortune, and is a gentleman highly respected in 
the city of Cork, near which ho resides at a very handsome seat. 'I'wo otlicr 
brothers became ontinent distillers at <’a$hel. ^ 

“ When Mr. Mathew lost his parents he was adopted by the late Lady EliKabeili 
Mathew, who placed liim under the tuition of the Rev. Denis O'Donnell, parisb 
priest of Tallagb, in the county t>f VV'^aterford. At thirteen years of ago, ho was 
‘‘sent to the lay academy of Kilkenny, where ho became a great favourite of tho 
Rev. Patrick Magrath, the head of tiiat establishment. After having remained 
tAiere for seven years, he was, by direction of the Most Rev. Dr. Bray, vsent to 
Maynootb, where he pursued ecclesiastical studies for some lime. 'I’wo aged 
Capuciiin friars induced him to become a member of their order, and lio repairc<l 
with them to Kilkenny, whore he remaiiiKi until appointed to Cork. OirKaster 
Sunday, in 181-^ he was ordained in Dublin, by Dr. Murray, after having been 
for sometime under the care of the Very Rev. Oolcstine Corcoran. 

“At the period of his life when he first attracted attention in Cork, an observer 
might have classed him (except for his years) as one of that portion of the Iri^.!! 
clergy who were French by sympathy and education, and had imbibed thoir idc'as 
of life under /a cowr. The habitual polish of his manner (quite fretj from 

aristocratic »ior< 7 Kc) indicated a man of refinomont, acciistonn d to move in those 
circles, where Elegance is worshipped as a minor deity. To the ease of his 
address, his early intimacy w’ith persons distinguished for manner, may huv(‘ eoiv 
trlbntcd ; but after all, poHtoness with Mr. Mathew was a dictate of his heart, 
and attention to his solemn duties was never wcakcnecl by the disiihargo of the tri- 
vial homages, which the artificiality of society exacts from all ith i.iembers. If be 
never shocked tho social prejudices of the higher classes, neither did he ever cringe 
to them, nor dally uith their vices, nor preach, in glozing style, doctrines palata- 
ble to their ears. On the other hand, in lii.s intercourse witli the humble poor, he 
did not inflame their feelings of wrong to oxa^sporation, or by hitler s})eochos, add 
fu^l to their animoMties. Yet it would be difliciilt to say witli wliieli extreme of 
society he most popular. It is a curious fact that lioth claimed him as a clergyman 
after their desires, in itself a satisfactory proof that as lie was not a courtier of the 

f peat, so neither was ho an incendiary amongst the people. In a lew years his 
riary became the fashionable resort. Thither the devout hefie went to enjoy 
Mass later by an hour than could be heard in any other chapel in Cork. Tlie a hne 
of tho Catholic society might have been seen tlierc, Mr. Mathew himself was 
alw'ays at tho door to receive the visitors to his place of worship. But wdiilo his 
notice was eagerly sought by the rich and gay, no confessional was besieg<‘d by tho 
poor with the same ardour as that where ‘our own Father Mathew’ sat to rebuke 
vice, assuage grief, and console misery. 

“ Possibly, in the same space of time, no Catholic clergyman in Ireland ha.s 
exertod^o wide an influoiico m tho confessional as Mr. Mathew has done. If the 
number of those w ho sought his counsel be admitted as a lest of his capacity, he 
must be admitted as the greatest of spiritual guides. But a*inore remarkable fact 
than the number of .those who a.sked for his consolations, was tho character of those 
who sought him as a confe.ssor. This point demands a few w'ords. 

“ That man doe.s not know Ireland who i.s ignorant of the fact that several 
amongst the upper classes of the Irish Catholics do not avail themselves of the 
assistance which their church affords to them in tho confessional. It i.s not neccs- 
a^y to examine tho cause; it is enough to .state tho fact, which is incontrover- 
tible. While the humble Irishman hastens to acknovvlodgo his transgressions, 
oftentimes may bo noted some Catholic gentleman, racked with the torture of an 
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upbraiding conscience. Possibly he has lived much in the great world, and con- 
tracted most of its vices. He has lived, perhaps, in the creed that 

time enough 

To whine atvl mortify thyeeif with penenee 
When tiio decaying senae is pallMi with pleasure, 

And weary nature ti^o^ in her lust stage ,* 

Then weep and tell tliy beads, when aU’nng rheums, 

Have stained tlio hiscre of thy starry eyes, 

And failing palsies siiake thy witkoreil hand.* 

** Yet though a rebel to his moral feelings, whieh he has often violated, he has 
not lost his religious instincts. He is a sinner, but not a sceptic. The taith 
which, when a tiny boy, ho learned at his mother’s knots keeps its mystic power 
over his mind ; and now, after having exhausted sensation, wearied of the world 
ill \vliich ho fluttered his existeneo, shrinking before the spectral terrors of his con- 
science, ho quails ‘ to meet tin? calm ga/e of Goil.’ Believing implicitly in his 
church, he turns from its niiiiistcrs with aversion — 

‘ a alow, still atroam 

Of inoltf'n Icwl kcciM ilroppiny on liis lioart 
To BOiild and weigh it down,’ 

until at last, perchance on a sudden and horrid death-bed, groamng for a clergy- 
man, slupifind by horror, ho tumbles iinshriven to his grave. 

“ Now, to the class of Catholics just described, Air. Mathew has inoro fr<*- 
fjiiently rtMidered religious assistance, than perhaps any ten clergymen in Irelana. 
For Viringing back such minds to a calm and happy state ho was singularly suited. 
Ylie innate gentleness of his character, and the engaging tenderness of his man- 
ners, soothed the troubled spirit, while his guileless sympathy, and earnest desire 
to discharge his duty witliout oflenee, secured to him The unreserved confidence of 
those who would have scorned to bare their bosoms before coarse and unfeeling 
terrorists. The wonderful success of Father Mathew as a confessor of haughty 
minds, and consoler of proud, though broken, hearts, may afford solemn matter for 
con.sideration to the cl<Tgy. Never was there a more sincere Catholic in any ago 
of the cliurcli — never did any of the saints more devoutly submit their uiidorstand- 
iugs to the teacliing of St, Peter’s Chair than did Mr. Alathow. No clergyman in 
Ireland was loss obnoxious to the charge of esotericism — to the iinpufatioii of be- 
lieving less than ho taught. Perfectly free from superstition, it was the character 
of his mind to favour the (jNtrerno of devotion, rather than incline to inerodulity. 
The fact, Iiowcver, is certain, that his success as a religious minister as far ex- 
ccedeil that of his reverend hrothren in Cork, as his trium])hant advocacy of tem- 
poviince has transcended the labours of all the teetotallers in the globe ! 

“ This is not the place to .speculate on the probable cause of the great influence 
he obtained. Much of it is, undoubtedly, due to the moral ascendancy that he ac- 
quired hv the paramount individuality and original force of his cliaracter. Some 
(*f it is also du<’ to his having exhibited religion in a more lovely asjioct than that 
in wliich it is often presented to the mind. Ho delighted to dwidl rather on the 
good and the fair, than to descant on the dark and terrible. He laboured to bring 
souls to heaven by the love of God, rather than rescue them from hell by terror of 
the devil. In short, judging by the course of his instruct ions, ho might be pro- 
iioiincpfl a follower of F<‘noIoii, rather than a pupil of Bos.suet. Free from, the 
mawkish cant of perfectibility, he had a <|uick eye for the worth of I^nmanity, as 
well as for its degeneracy. A thorough Catholic in his belief, he was eminently a 
Christian to all inoii, ami philosophy might seek in vain for sounder views r.f man's 
destiny than those which inspired thefeelinjjl and ruled the purposes of th«s simple, 
affectionate, and philanthropic friar.” 


Such was the man to whom the teetotallers applied in their difliculty. He had 
made hhn.self well known and esteemed as a most zealous friend to the poor, 
whom he befriended in numerous instances. He had established a religious 
society for visiting the sick and indigent, having enlisted in it numbers of young 
men of the middle class. The .society was somewhat on the plan of those known 
St. Vincent de Paul/* and was composed of lay young men, bound 
by no vows. So remarkable, however, in its nature was this society, that the 
Assistant Commissioners of Poor-law Enquiry, who visited Cork in 1834, paid 
special attention to its composition, and even one of the commissioners, since 
eminent as an educational author, went about with Father Mathew to see the 
working of the society. 
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So influential was Mr. Mathew, though but a slinplo friar, that he set about 
building a handsome Catholic Church. He arranged, also, a very beautiful grave- 
yard in the style of Per6 la Cbais^, and by a variety of works showed his social 

Vn^he spring ^ 1838, there was a sheeting of the old teetotallers at the Infant 
Schoobroom, in St. Nicholas* parish, in Cove-street, Cork. This meeting was 
attended by several of the local advocates of temperance ; and it was resolved to 
send t^o of the memb^s as a deputation to Mr. Mathew, asking for his adoption 
of the views of the society. In the meanwhile William Martin, the father of 
teetotalism in Cork, spoke earnestly to Mathew. One of the deputation 
was an enthusiastic teetotaller, James M*Kenna. He was a pensioner who had 
seen much service in the army, and being a constant reader of the Scriptures, 
and possessing a Celtic imagination, with a limited education, he formed a style 
of extravagant and flowery quaintness ; and when he poured forth his views 
on his darling subject of teetotalism, he sometimes produced very amusing 
effects, liis name, however, deserves to be recollected by ml friends to teetotalism. 
From a voluminous MS. collection of papers, left by him, we select the following 
passage as describing what actually took plape when Mr. Mathew joined the 
cause of teetotalism 

Father Mathew said he would consider the subject, and told the deputation 
to see him in a few days, which was attended to. The reverend gentleman, on 
the second visit, cheerfully acceded to the ardent wishes of the society, and 
requested a meeting of the friends and advocates of temperance, on the fob 
lowing Monday evening, in the small room adjacent to the little chapel in 
Blackamoor-lane. It was ^ the 10th of April, 1838, this committee meeting 
was held. The Very Rev. Mr. Mathew addressing the members said, * Gentle- 
men, 1 hope you will aid and give me such information as may be necessary for 
the formation of the new Total Abstinence Society,* and in the most emphatic 
manner said, if only one poor soul was rescued from intemperance and destruc- 
tion, it will be doing a noble act, and adding to the glory of God. On 
taking the pen into his hand he said these remarkable words : Here goes in 
the name of the Lord, and then wrote down his name — the Very Rev. Theobald 
Mathew, C.C., Cove-street, No. 1. It was proposed that the reverend gentle- 
man should accept the presidency of the society, and he was accordingly ap- 
pointed. Mr. William Martin proposed that James McKenna be appointed' 
secretary to the Very Rev. Mr. Mathew ; which proposition was seconded by 
Father Mathew. The secretary then enrolled his name — James McKenna, 
secretary, Mary-street, No. 2. 

** The first public meeting was held at seven o’clock in the evening, at the old 
school-room in Blackamoor-lane, when thirty-five new members took the pledge 
at the hands of Father Mathew. 

« On the following day large posters were provided by James M'Kenna, and 
were posted through the city. On these posters the Very Rev. Mr. Ma- 
thew’s name, as president of the society, was publicly announced, signed James 
McKenna, secretary. For one person who gave credit to Father Mathew 
beading the cociety, hundreds, nay, thousands laughed, sneered, and disbelieved, 
and said it was all a falsehood and a humbug. The second and third meeting 
caused the greatest panic to the poisdn venders in Cork, as well as excitement 
and astonishment to others, many of whom rejoiced. Three hundred and thirty 
members were enrolled at the second meeting. The old, dilapidated school- 
room was soon found inadequate and too small as well as dangerous to the lives of 
the people, who were flocking in thousands from all parts of the city ; some to 
satisfy and convince themselves, others to laugh and smile at what they called 
the Utopian 'scheme of sobriety. Father Mathew applied to Mr. Conway and 
Mrs. O’Connor, the proprietors of the bazaar on Sullivan's-quay, which spa- 
cious building was capable of containing about 4,000 persons at the time, with 
several doors for ingress and egress. This extensive square was of the utmost 
importance to the glorious cause, in which the people seemed to be animated by 
universal excitement to become members of Father Mathew’s Total Abstinence 
Society, which before long became generally known through all the towns and vil- 
lages m Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. Mrs. O’Connor, the proprietor of 
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the ba 2 aar, took the pledge^ and all men and women in the employment followed 
the noble example of this estimable lady ; hundreds every day^ particularly 
after divine service on the Sabbath day, when several thousands were pledgee!, 
which occupied upwards of a dozen writers registering the names. 

"From the 10th of April to the 14th of June, 1838, 25,000 persons of all 
denominations took the pledge from the Rev. Mr. Mathew. In the following 
month of December, being a period of five months, 131,000 were registered 
on the temperance books, making a total of 156,000 who took the pledge in 
Cork from April to December, 1838. 

" At this time multitudes were coming to Cork from all parts of Munster to 
take yhe pledge — some sixty, fifty, forty, and twenty miles distant, were seen 
on the public cars from Limerick, the counties of Galway, Clare, Kerry, Wa- 
terford. 

The facts, as now stated, will account for the miracle of Irish teetotalism. 
Father Mathew, *• before he became famous,** possessed vast social infiuence, 
was president of the Josephian Society, was a zealous educator of poor children, 
and was a friend to peace and good will amongst all men. The drinking habits 
of the country required a reibrmation. This popular and respected friar 
adopted a principle then a novelty in Ireland. Numbers, as a matter of course, 
followed his example. He found a staff of teetotal advocates formed to his 
hand fit for use, and he attracted by his own example and infiuence a host of the 
working classes to take, the pledge against spirituous licjuors. Amongst his 
assistants were two members of the bar, Messrs. Francis Walsh, and J. F. 
Maguire, both Roman Catholics, and of popular politics — the first a gentleman 
of noted declamatory talents — the latter the owndr of an important Catholic 
journal, the Cork Examiner, whose systematic support of teetotalism was of 
great consequence to the subsequent movement, and with other causes gave 
much infiuence to its active proprietor, who was at the last general election a for- 
midable adversary at Dungarvan to the most brilliant of the Irish Whigs. 

From the city of Cork the movement spread to the neighbouring districts, 
and soon the rustic population of the south, with their eager minds, noised it 
from one to another " that there was virtue m Father Mathew.** Thousands 
upon thousands wished to take the pledge. And, in their ignorance, numbers of 
the lower orders believed that the pledge administered by Father Mathew had 
a secret charm ! The worthy friar himself never entertained such opinions, nor 
did ho in anywise administer incentives to the popular credulity. 

At first, however, there was a great deal of superstition mixed up with the 
movement. As soon as persons came from all parts of the island to take the 
pledge from Father Mathew, people began to ask themselves why did they 
select him more than any one else. A Roman Catholic writer thus accounts 
candidly for the anxiety to t.ake the pledge from the good friar of Cork ; — 

" The prestige in favour of Father Mathew arose from the fact of its being 
observed, that those who look the pledge from him wore in better health than they 
had previously been. The ameliorated health was the result of thj temperance, 
but the natural cause was overlooked, as is often the case ; and as the human mind, 
when undisciplined, is prone to superstition, tlie belief in miraculous operation of 
the groat temperance leader docs undoubtedly appear to have spread very widely 
amongst the lower classes of the Irish community .” — Dublin Review, vol. viii. p. 470. 

When, from all parts of the country, people were seen rushing to Cork to .take 
the pledge from Mr. Mathew, the wonder grew more and more every day. 
Some came by coaches and cars, others by boat, and many walked from distant 
places. Was it any wonder that extraordinary stories were told by the people 
amongst themselves? The lower classes, always credulous, eagerly believed 
many^ of the tales told about him, and the blind, halt, and paralytic, were brought 
before him. A romantic ta\e was told, how in the friary at Cork, one night, an 
old woman was by accident locked in. As the clock struck midnight the door 
of the sacristy opened, and to her horror, a priest walked out alone to the altar 
and asked three times in a ghostlike voice, " Whether any one was there to 
answer mass, for if not that his soul must again go to torments!” The woman 
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told this to Father Mathew, says the fable, and the good friar repaired next 
ntght and attended the ghost’s mass. Then the question came, what was the 
ghost to do for Father Mathew, and the latter begged for the power of deliver- 
ing the Irish from drunkenness. It Is right again to observe, that in the most 
pointed manner Father Mathew, from the first, repeatedly disclaimed all power 
over nature, and in nowise stimiiiated the credulity of the people. 

When the movement bad gone a certain way, it was thought advisable for 
him to go about the country, and administer the pledge in various districts. 
On the 3d of December, 1839, he was publicly invited to Limerick, and the 
excitement caused by his visit was prodigious. Crowds from the farthest part 
of Connaught came to meet the “ Apostle of Temperance,” as he was now 
called. The excitement was almost unequalled. The throng into the cify was 
so great, that the gravest apprehensions were felt for the public peace, and 
the question came, how were the multitudes to be fed ? Bread rose to three 
times its ordinary price ; a quart of milk sold for sixpence, and two shillings 
was paid for the humblest nightly lodging. But for the generosity of some 
leading citizens, many of the people might have perished for want of suste- 
nance. So numerous were the crowds, that r.everal were trampled down and 
grievously injured. Many with fractured limbs were taken to the hospitals, 
and the dragoons were called out by the authorities to keep the masses in order. 
^Jr. Mathew’s sister, a most amiable lady, distinguished by beauty and intel- 
lect, resided .at Limerick, and her famous brother was her guest during his 
sojourn. The house was surrounded by the dense multitude, and for hours Mr. 
Mathew stood upon the door steps, administering the pledge. His voice was 
completely gone — he was inaudible from his exertions after four days admi- 
nistering the pledge. 

It was a most striking sight to see that amiable friar, and mild spoken gen - 
tleman standing at his sister's door, with a mass of the Celtic Irish around 
him, some of the chief persons in the city looking on with amazement at the 
curious scene, as despite of the military and the police, the throng poured in 
its eager and ardent crovrds. It was those days of toil — the preaching in 
the open air — that first injured the robust health of Father Mathew. The 
scene at Limerick was acted over again and again, in other parts of the coun- 
try, to the delight of the people, and the wonder of the empire. The feelings 
entertained by reflecting persons at this singular and jnost remarkable move- 
ment, were well expressed by a m.an whose speculative errors cannot blind us 
to his exquisite delicacy of moral appreciation, and whose erroneous views of 
theology are compensated for by his fresh and earnest sympathies with mankind, 
his bold advocacy of slave emancipation, and his right manly denunciation of the 
vices of American democracy. The high moral nature of Doctor (’banning 
was profoundly touched by the spectacle of Father Mathew’s movement against 
drunkenness: — 

“ At the present moment, it is singular to doubt and despair of the improve- 
ment of society. Providence is placing before our eyes, in broad light, the su<joes8 
of ettbrls for ihe amelioration of human .affairs ; I might refer to the change pro- 
duced among ourselves within the la^t lew years, by the exertion of good meti for 
the suppression of intemperance, the v<’ry vice which seemed the mf>st inveterate, 
and w'iuch, more than all others, spreads poverty and crime; hut this moral j*evo- 
lution in our own country smAs into nolhing^ whoa compared with the amazing, 
and almost incredible ivork now in progress on the other side of the ocean. A few 
years ago, had we been called to name the country of all most degraded, beggared, 
and hopelessly crushed by intemperance, we should have selected Inland. There, 
men and wou|^n, old and young, were alike swept away by what seemed the irre- 
sistible torrent. (Childhood was baptised into drunkenness ; and now, in the short 
space of two or three year.s, this vice of ages has been almost rooted out. In the 
moral point of view, the Ireland of the past is vanished — a new Ireland has started 
into life ^ five millions of her f)opulation hav© taken the pledge of Total Absti- 
nence; and instances of violating the pledge, are very, very rare. The great 
national anniversaries, on wliich the whole labouring population used to be dis- 
solved in excesse.s, are n<tw given to innocent pleasures. Tho excise on ardent 
spirits has now been dimini.^hed nearly half a million sterling. History records no 
revolution like thin, it is the grand event of the present day. Father Mathew, the 
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loader in this moral rovolution, ranks far above the boroos and statesmen of tho 
times. However, as Prolostants, we may question the ejaims of departed saints, 
boro is a Hying minister, if ho may be judged from one work, w'ho deserves to be 
cauonizeil, and whose name .should bo placed in the calendar, not far below apos- 
ties — and in an age in which to bo scoptiral as to radical changes in society, as 
to the recovery of the mass of men from brutal ignorance, and still more brutal 
vice.” 

The movement proceeded with astonishing velocity, and excited wonder 
everywhere. England heard with surprise of the Irish abandoning their drunken 
habits, and the press upon the Continent recorded the revolution in Irish drink- 
ing as qne of the wonders of the age. In opposite quarters it was viewed with 
a variety of feelings. Protestants thought that there was too much superstition 
in the nioveineut to give it their unreserved approbation, find the ruling powers 
of tb*^ Irish Roman Catholics by no means bailed the change with enthusiasm. 
All kinds of objections were made to the promise of abstinence, and much 
learned lumber was printed fdmut vows, and many metaphysical scruple.s sug- 
gested by many a priest, who might have frankly said, Really I cannot give 
up my tumbh'r of punch,*' The s'!>eial enjoyment of a convivial party within his 
reach is one of tnc few pleasures which the priest has in Ireland. The institu- 
tion of celibacy dojnnvos him of that most inestimable gift of Divine Providence, 
the exqviisitc iiinl pure enj<'.Ymcnt of domestic happiness in a home made happ^ 
by a wile’s love, conseorated by the reciprocal duties, and elevated by tho 
ennobling sympatbies of the parent and the child. His education has rendered 
the company of Ids own (»rothcrs and sisters distasteful to him — there is scarcely 
any oomnniinity of tie or frequency of intercourse between tho companions of 
his childhood and himself. The antagonism by which our society is divided, 
excludes him from familiar intercourse with the Protestant gentry, whom he 
has perhaps denounced atthchustings, and against whom he may have plotted at the 
elections. Is it to he womlored at that a priest so situated should keenly relish the 
social board — slnmld regard it us hi.s chief source of relaxation, and that the mo- 
ments passed in chatting about “ Old Ireland” and ** Young Ireland” should be 
.some of the happiest of bis exifttoneo Such considerations ought to he recollected 
hy those Roman Catbolicfl and teetotallers who have .so severely censured the 
Irish prie.'%ts for not adhering to Vather Mathew’s system of driving drunkenness 
from the laud. 

The f»bjot'tious about the aniount of superstition in the movement, we will 
not iliscuss, ns our .space is though tho subject is inviting of comment. 

Wo believe that those objections had foundation rather at the commencement 
of the inovcnnenl, whem it was .swelling from hundreds into thousands, than 
wlieii it had jJiogressed iVom tens to hundred.s of thousands — from that to mil- 
lions ; and we frankly confe.ss that we are not di.sposed to criticise such a move- 
mciit by a severely ethical code, for .surely it was a great matter to give the 
Iri.sh popular mind a t\iru towards mt)ral improvement — surely it was a great 
thing to reach that vast portion of our population who were not to be influenced 
by the quietism of worthy \Yilllam Martin and his fellow-labourers, and on 
whom C(»ld declamations about abstinence, and dull appeals in favour of a nega- 
tive morality, were utterly tlirown away. Tlje precur.sors of Father Mathew 
had utterly failcil in rousing or commanding the altention of the popular classes 
in Ireland, by their economical arguments against drunkenness. They had 
failed to touch llie feelings of tlie people ; and, in some respects, nothing could 
have been more puerile or ridiculous than the means they adopted. For ex- 
ample, they circulated such verse.s as these in — 

ONIS TINT A-T>AY. 

“ Olio pint a-day ! Well, what of that ? 

Fray, stay awhile, and you shall hear : 

For if you .save the whole .amount, 

’Tis three pound sixteen shillings clear I 
A good stuff liat this sum would buy, 

A pair of shoes, and stockings too ; 

And two good shirts to wear besides, 

Just fit for Christian op for Jew 1” 
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B]r duch merely carnal argumenta, such coarse and material motives, it was 
expected to sway the feelings and imaginations of a fanciful and singularly 
genial race, like the Irish. But mere rationalism never made revolutions in 
religion or morals except for the worse^ A gross and selfish utilitarianism, 
taking no account of the devil that isS in man, and the fallen condition of his 
nature, can never sway the heart of a compound being, an erring spirit dwell- 
ing in weak flesh. Spiritual means, drawing forth the better aspirations of 
his fallen nature, can alone regenerate him. We would be even more fallen 
than we are already, if the dearness of sin and the cheapness of virtue were 
efficient motives to deter us from vice, or rouse our fainting hearts to the strug- 
gle with this world. 

But on this snbject of the amount of misbelief (as Coleridge would say) 
which was mixed up in this Irish Temperance Revolution, we must put on re- 
cord Father Mathew's earnest and anxious disclaimer of his sanctioning super- 
stition in his movement. And we beg our reader to observe that this disclaimer 
was made, not in a hole or corner, but in the face of the country, at one of his 
most remarkable meetings in Dublin, when the attention of the whole public 
was fixed upon him. 

At his first visit to Dublin, in April, 1840, he spoke as follows : — 

m 

, “ My dear friends, I wish to allude to a certain subject, to which I adverted on 
the first day I attended here— it is with regard to the great number of infirm and 
sick persons that are coming hero to take the pledge. I mentioned before what 
brought them here. They attend to join the society in consequence of the exag- 
gerated accounts they received from those W'ho had been drunkards, and who, to 
encourage others to become teetotallers, showed the benefit they enjoyed from being 
temperate in their habits. They state that their health which had been impaired by 
the use of intoxicating liquors, became renew'ed, and that their constitutions, which 
were broken down, were repaired by the practice of temperance. The first person 
I heard speak on the subject was Mr. Smith, the great teetotaller, who stated that 
persons who for years could not work, when they became teetotallers, were able to 
resume their avocations. This induces people who are suffering from various 
diseases to come to me, under the impression that I could cure them ; but it is not 
in my power to afford them relief — ^that is all in the hands of God. I received an 
anonymous letter on the subject, finding fault with my conduct, but 1 don’t mind 
those attacks, it is my wish to please and satisfy all. St. Paul said he would him- 
self be an anathema for the sake of his brethren. Some persons say, why not put them 
away ? — but I would not envy the feelings of the man that could treat these poor 
people so unkindly. Persons who are free from superstition have brought me to 
those sick persons, to gratify them : and when 1 went to them I did not refuse them 
my blessing. I went through no ceremony of any kind, but simply invoked a bless- 
ing on them, and it is no harm to do that to anything, animate or inanimate, or to 
any creature, rational or irrational. Whatever the consequences may be, though 1 
do not wish to see them coming here, I will not refuse them my blessing, or, rather, 
refuse to ask God to bless them. If, for one moment, I relieve them from pain of 
mind, or despondency of heart, 1 care not what is said about it, for it should not 
give scandal. Several of those persons have been turned out of hospitals incurable ; 
and it is natgral that when man cannot afford them aid, they apply to heaven for 
it. Persons of strong religious belief have importuned mo to give them a blessing 
and let them go away. 1 cannot, as I said before, bless them, but I can say, ' God 
bless you.' I use neither candle or holy water, nor go through any ceremony, but 
merely give them a blessing. I have seen Protestants invoking a blessing." 

His private resources^ not very large, chiefly consisting of legacies from re- 
lations, he cheerfully expended in the temperance cause. He was left a distillery 
at Castle Lake, in 'Tipperary, with a good deal of money. He broke it up at a 
vast loss to himself, and refused a large rent for it, when it was offered to be 
taken by parties in a distillery. He had one brother embarked in distilling ; 
one of his sisters was married to an eminent distiller ; and another brother was 
married to a lady whose family were extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
whiskey. But, regardless of the commercial injury his own friends and kindred 
most suffer from the cause of temperance — regardless of his own pecuniary 
losM, he entered on his course of exerdon, and never slackened his toil. 

One circumstance in this movement of Father Mathew was very remarkable. 
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The Liberator” was by no meaos one of its most ardent admirers. A jealousy 
of all who threatened to rival his influence, was a marked feature in that gentle- 
man’s character, as his treatment of Lord Cloncurry, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and even such mob orators as Jack Lawless and Feargus O’Connor, 
proved at various times. The moral miracle of Father Mathew distracted the 
attention of the myriad du])es who heretofore had gazed with the eyes of faith 
at the glittering bubble of Repeal, with its rainbow hues. Father Mathew was a 
rival Liberator” of a greater and nobler kind ; and the glare of the Conciliation 
Hall system, with its mock glitter and theatrical varnish, might lose its tinsel, 
and cease to be admired. It was no wonder, therefore, that O’Connell dis- 
liked Father Mathew ! To the editor of one of the Repeal organs he said, 
« You are making far too much of Mathew 1” And in various ways he quietly 
insinuated his opinions about the worthy friar. Lip praise in public he gave the 
worthy father enough of; for Joseph Surface was not a greater adept in the 
art of substituting sentiments for acts — words for deeds. He made a Hamlbg 
speech at the meeting in Dublin, got up by Peter Purcell, for raising a testi- 
monial to Father Mathew. After the Duke of Leinster had put down his name 
for one hundred pounds, Peter •Purcell also gave in his for another hundred, 
when O* Connell cried to one near him, What impudence Peter has I Put 
my name down for five pounds I” 

One reason also why O’Connell disliked Father Mathew was because the latter 
could never be coerced by the big agitator, or bullied by him into any course of 
which he disa])proved. In early life, when without experience of the sort of 
agitators who have abused the popular confidence, Father Mathew had on ono 
occasion — the solitary instance in his life — interfered at an election in Cork, 
The occasion was very excusable ; it was in favour of the family of Hutchinson, 
who had done great 'Service to the Catholics, and w»ho had a claim on their 
friendship. Upon the understanding entered into with certain popular leaders, 
lie had prevailed upon some poor voters to vote for the emancipation candidate. 
They were ousted in consequence by their landlord, but not a penny could Father 
Mathew procure from the roaring friends of the people,” From that day 
Father Mathew determined to have nothing to do with politics, and ho thought, 
upon refioctioD, that a clergyman should avoid that part which, of all others, 
inflames the feelings and rouses the prejudices of mankind. O’Connell could 
not dupe or drive him, and therefore the man who never was so happy as when he 
had crushed some rival influence, and made it either useless or subservient to 
his own selfish purpose, did not like Mr. Mathew. The movement for Irish 
munulacture, in which Dr. Flanagan was so active, was never let alone by the 
agitator until he had daubed it all over with the ruddle of repeal, when, df 
course, like a tainted sheep, it ceased to be regarded as wholesome by the sen- 
sible part of the community. But despite all the eiforts of Father Mathew, the 
Repeal party did enormous injury to the teetotal movements, as will now be 
seen. 

When tcetotalism had been adopted, it was thought advisable to supply the 
masses with some cheap and innocent amusement. Acting on that view, bands 
had been formed, temperance festivals encouraged, parties of rftral enjoyment 
set going, and various amusements started for the people. Reading-rooms 
were established as a matter of course. But the year of dupes w'as at hand, in 
which the repeal bubble was at last blown big enough to burst. Popular ex- 
citement was created. A vast and portentous organisation was formed through 
the length and breadth of the island, and a display of physical force was made 
to cow the Duke of Wellington and to crush Sir Robert Peel I The tempe- 
rance societies, with their banners and their bands w^ere sucked into the vortex, 
and political enthusiasm, with its shadowy visions of regeneration^ and its active 
development of a spurious and sectarian nationality, seized hold of the popular 
mind under the spells of the sorcerer who evoked the phantom of repeal. A 
mortal blow was thus struck at the teetotal movement. For despite of all that 
Father Mathew could do, despite of his manly and even heroic refusal to com- 
promise the independence of the society of which he was the president, the ca- 
jolery of the agitator, and the inflammatory poetry of Young Ireland were too 
powerful for his influence. 
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But a terrible day was then at hand when with wailing hearts the people of 
this country were to experience the evils left by the false agitation which our 
present Whig viceroy has recently denounced in his letter, applying for the con- 
tinued suspension of the HabeasCorpus Act, The famine was at hand amongst 
a peopb' who had been taught for years to hate England, and upon whom 
every species of delusive art that a charlatan in politics could invent had 
been practised with a cruel recklessness. The scourge of God’s wrath was 
upon our land. The day was coming when years of folly, of agitation fomented 
to fill this man’s purse — to satisfy that man s paltry ambition — agitation, dc- 
straying the sense of IreUind, and revolting the sympathy of England — were to 
be avenged by the spectacle of the people whose fiincies had been so falsely 
excited, and whose minds had been so cruelly misguided, lying helpless before 
the nation so insulted and abused — the slandered, reviled, and calumniated 
England 1 Then came the ruin of our gentry, the destruction of our peasantry, 
agony of all ranks. The hcfu't of the people boat no more uith exultation. 
They found at last that for years they had been cajoled, that they had been fol- 
lowing an ignis fatnus, and confiding in a charlatan. They saw their country 
afflicted with the most woeful of heaven’s visitation*?, and they witnessed the 
most unparalleled exertions over made by a government to save a people from 
destruction. They hoard of Pope Pius the Ninth expressing with honourable 
candour his admiration of the exertions made to save the people, whose 
“Vriends” could only cavil and sneer, and display their noble energies in abus- 
ing the hands that fed the population, or in deiiounciug the impotent rebels 
who had spoiled the trade of agitation, and torn the masks from the faces of the 
political brawlers who bought the people at a farthing a-wcek, a pemny a-month, 
and a shilling a-year, and sold them to the treasury for a place to this cousin, 
the promise of one to another, and an impunity to themsedves from the clumsy 
hands of a maladroit attorney-general. In such a day — one of sorrow and of 
shame — one to be thought of for a long time with agony to numbers — all moral 
advancement was neglected for the cause of mere physical siistentation. 

But though the teetotal movement has received a heavy check by the social 
consequences of the famine, a vast deal of good has been effected. A popular 
opinion has been raised against drunkenness ; and the ffict that tens of thousands 
of Irishmen were induced to abandon spirituous liquors, is in itself a great moral , 
fact in the history of our country. No one can despair of extraordinary moral 
alterations in this country who calmly reflects on the apparent hopelessness, some 
years since, of expecting a change in the national love of strong drinks. 

We honour Father Mathew as a man who has given us good grounds for not 
despairing of the social regeneration of our people. We respect him for his 
moral elevation of character, his freedom from selfishness, and his contempt for 
all vulgar ambition. We see hi him a man who has done great public bene- 
fits to his own detriment. His private resources he cheerfully expended in the 
cause of temperance, and has given up his time and care to the service of his 
countrymen. Such a man, who never abused his great influence for political 
purposes, deserves to be honoured and regarded with affection as one of the 
worthies of o«r island. I’raise he has had in ahund ince. Statesmen in both 
hoases of parliament have acknowledged his public .services. Journals of oppo- 
.site parties have testified to his disinterestedness. He has won at the same time 
the respect of the rich and the affection of the poor. IMay his health be still 
spared by Providence to enable him to pursue his virtuous career ; and when, 
at some distant day, he will be called to receive the reward due to those who 
toil in their Maker’s service, may his example allure many to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mathew the philanthropist 1 
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[^'oR learned disqui.sit«ons upon fairy 
mythology generally, the origin and 
extension of the belief in fairyism, and 
the derivation of the English word 
“ fairy,” we must refer our readers to 
works specially devoted to the consi- 
deration of these subjects.* Spencer 
and Shakspeare have embalmed the 
fairyology of England, and though 
the flowery vale.s and moonlit glades 
iindei* the greenwood tree,” wdiere 
revelh*d of ohl. Puck and his merry 
elfin court, are now traversed by the 
thronged .street, or smoke witli the 
fiery blast furnace, it inattiTS little to 
the antiquary; — the superstition, the 
legend, the ancient rite, the popular 
belief in 

'• Faei'y dwiuaele met in forebt witle,*' 

have been pro.servod ; and it only re- 
mains for modern inve.'jtigators to dis- 
cuss questions relative to their identity, 
or inquire what vestiges of these times 
or notions may still lingtir in such few 
patche.i of tlio hilLs and yellow' plains 
of merry England as railways have 
not burst through, or among such por- 
tions of the people as mines, mills, and 
inanufaetories have neither demor- 
alised or divested of their ancient 
poetic feelings and traditions. 

The following learned communica- 
tion, for whicli we arc indebt<^ to our 
friend Mr. O’Donovan, is, perhaps, 
the best expo.sition of the Irish word 
for fairy, and of the irleas originally 
attached to that mysterious personage, 
which has yet appeared in print: — 

“ The word sidke literally means a 
Olast of windf but figuratively a phantom^ 
a fairy. The Latin word spiritus, and 
the Greek 5 ry»y/»» (pnetima) arc similarly 
applied, and there can be little doubt 


that those terms originally meant u'lnd 
OP hrcafJi. 

“ The olde.st authority in which the 
word sidke occurs is Tirechan’s Anno- 
tations on the I.iife of St. Patrick, pro- 
serveil in the lh>ok of Armagh. In this 
■work the word sidke is translated Dei 
lcrreiH\ or gods of the earth. The 
two daughters of liaeghaire, King o£ 
Ireland, while they lived with th<‘ir fos- 
lor-fath''r near Rath-Croghan, in Con- 
naught, entered into conversation w'ith 
St. Patrick about God, according to 
the notions which they had of the?ip 
own deities. The story rums thus : St. 
Patrick, when going to Tirawley, rested 
for the night, on his "way, at a lountuin 
ill the neighbourhood of the royal resi- 
dence of Connaught, and he and his 
companions had begun at daybreak to 
chaunl their morning service,’ whim the 
two young princesses coming to the 
fountain at tliat hour to bathe, were 
Mipprised by the appearance of a group 
ofper.sons, all clothed in white garments, 
and holding books in their hands. Ti- 
rechari remarks, that tliey look the 
strangers to be the sidhe^ or gods of the 
earth ; and tiiat on their inquiring who 
the .strangers were, St. Patrick availed 
himself of the opportunity thus furnished 
of instructing them in the nature of 
the true God, and of explaining to 
them the leading mysteries of the 
Christian religion. The passage in 
Tirechan runs as follows 

** ‘ Doinde autem venit S. Patficius 
j cum coinitibiis j ad fontem ijui dicitur 
Ciakark in lalerihiis Croclutn contra 
• ortuni solis, ct sederunt jaxta fontem^ 
ct eece dna? fili;p Regis, Loigairi, Ethno 
Alba, et Pedelm Rula, ad fontem more 
mulierum ad lavunduin, man^ venorunt, 
et sinodum sanctorum epls^^oporum cum 
Patricio juxta fontem invenerunt ; et 
quocumque cssent or qu.^cumquc formk, 
aut quacumque plebe, aut quaeumquo 
regione, non cognovernnt. Sed illos 
virus aide, ant Deomm terrenorum aut 
Jantasiam iBstimaveruttt.^ 


See, in particular, Keightley’s “Fairy Mythology,” vol. i. London, 1833. 
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Colgan, iiL a note upon the life of 
Ethnca and Feuelmia, at 1 lib February, 
Acta Sanctorvm, p. 56, n. b, has the fol- 
lowing note on Viri Sidhe, *Est Hibernis- 
mus spiritus enim hominibus in facie 
luimani apparentes vooautur Hibcrnie^ 
Fir-Sidhe sen Fir-Sttke, i. Yiri de raonti- 
bus Tcl collibus, porsonse namquo quas 
infestant et bine rudis populus persua> 
sum habent anieuniores colies domicilia 
eis esse, qnia e tabbus simulant' sc pro- 
dire/ 

I find another curious reference to 
an evil genius called siabhra in the 
Annals of Tighernach and of tho Four 
Haaters, a.d. 266, where it is stated 
that Maelgenii, a druid, incited a 
siabhra at King Oormac, son of Art, 
on account of his adoration of the true 
God. The word siabhra is still in use 
in East Munster, and distinguished from 
tl'oeOS a diminutive of tl'O, a common 
foiry. The TldbjU CtjniC is llio ma- 
levolent, malignant, ill-natured fairy 
that strikes men and cattle with his 
34 c A.Cy or venomous dart, 

which sometimes causes a wound, from 
which blades of grass, trahneens, and 
sometimes needles, issue ! ! 

The Icndn-sidhe is the fairy lemariy 
succubus, or familiar female sprite. 
The hadhhh^ or howut in East Munster, 
is the good-natured female sprite that 
laments the deaths of old families, 
^en my grandfather died in Leinster, 
in 1798, Clecna came all the way from 
Tonn Cleena, at Glandore, to lament 
him ; but she has not been heard ever 
since lamenting any of our race, though 
1 believe she still weeps in the moun- 
tains of Drumaleague in her own coun- 
try, where so many of tho race of 
Eoghan More are dying of starvation.” 

But to resume. -As it is believed that 
the fairies exercise an especial influence 
upon women before the ceremonial of 
churching is performed^ that rite is 
anxiously required by the Irish pea- 
santry as soon as possible after the 
female's accouchement. In addition to 
this, the old Mosaic ritual is still 
qjung to by the ignorant of the west, 
many of whom believe that a woman 
is unclean until she is churched, and 
even her husband considers it danger- 
ous or unluchy to take food from her 
hands. It is considered by the vulgar 
that myriads of demons flutter round 
. her, and it is even said, that if an un- 
churched female takes water from a 
riveri or washes at it, the Ashes will 
mark their disapprobation by quitting 
the polluted locality. 


In certain illnesses immediately suc- 
ceeding the accouchement, and parti- 
cularly in those unhappy cases of tedi- 
ous recovery, accompanied by mental 
aberration, already alluded to at page 
557 , the lower orders always attrioute 
the state of the patient to' fairy inter- 
ference — the real person, it is be- 
lieved, not being physically present, 
but represented by one of the good 
people, who has assumed the features 
and general appearance of the indivi- 
dual. Yet no ill must happen to the 
representative, otherwise the abducted 
nurse could not safely be recovered. 
And even if death ensues in this or in 
any other instance of fairy possession, 
thei^ is a popular belief in some parts 
that the spirit of the rightful owner 
again takes up its abode in its earthly 
tenement, immediately preceding dis- 
solution, and therefore the fact of re- 
turning consciousness a short time 
before tho soul's departure in ‘case of 
raving mania, or other disturbance of 
the mental fliculties, is pointed to with 
confidence as establishing this particu- 
lar fact. In cases such as those re- 
ferred to above, a degraded friar is 
generally applied to, with whose avo- 
cation and mode of cure we shall have 
to deal in another chapter. 

There are ways and means by certain 
charms and mystic rites for the husband 
{if so imlined)io bring back the abducted 
wife; but for some reasons best known 
to the former, they are seldom put in 
ractice, indeed so rarely, that we 
avjB been obliged to travel to Blarney 
for a well-authenticated instance illus- 
trative of this belief. Everybody, 
and Father Horgan himself if he 
were alive, but he isn’t — and more is 
the pity ! — will swear upon the book 
there isn't a word of lie in this — 

Betty Sullivan not only died in 
childbir|^, but was washed, laid out 
and waked, and more than that, cried 
over two days and two nights, when 
her husband had a dream that she 
wasn't dead at all, but only carried off 
by some of the good people, to nurse 
a child of Donn Firinne. ‘‘ The wo- 
man of the house” (that was) appeared 
to him in a dream,' and told him that 
if he had still any ‘^nature” for her, he 
might get her back by going to the 
cross-roads of Ballinatray, foreninatthe 
fort of Lisnarayr, at twelve o'clock at 
night, and there performing certain in* 
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cantationSj as precisely at that hour she as soon as she approached to pull her 

\ was to pass by with a pnrand cavalcade off, if possible> without going outside 

of fairy ladies and gentlemen. He was the circle himself. If he failed in this 

to know her by seeing her mounted on she was lost to him for ever. The 

a white horse at the rere of the whole mystic rites and all the necessary cere- 

party. First of all he was to provide menial were performed, and Biddy 

himself with some holy water and a * Sullivan was restored to her people.]: 
prayer-book, as well as some sprigs of The fairies, though they are so 
yarrow (arehillea millifolium), which knowledgeable, sometimes require the 

should be cut by moonlight with a black- aid and assistance of mere earthly 

handled knife,* certain mystic words practitioners, particularly in the obste- 

having been first pronounced on the trie lino of business. Many are the 

herb. He was also to carry with him stories related of and by the Irish 

a rosary, and above all, to procure a midwife — ay, more than ever Carle- 

large worm in young,t the use of ton told, for all his legendary 

which w'as a substitute to the good lore, and' graphic powers of descrip- 

n lo for his wife, as it is very hard lion- Don't we ourselves remember, 

ring back an ailing let .alone a as if it were but yesterday, sitting by, 

dead person from fairyland witlidut a when Judy Mullowney, the luckiest 

substitute. Having arrived at the woman in all the barony of Ballin- 

appointed place, he was to sprinkle lubber, and that’j a great saying — 

with holy water the yarrow, and also used tp tell, when she had a drop 

make a circle round him with it on the in, and wms what you might cull 

road, so large that the fairy proces- mogalare,% how her grandmother 

sion should pass through some part of was taken off of a fine frosty night, 

it in theif progress. by a gentleman in top boots and 

Having made the circle> he w^as next riding a grey mare, all the ways to 

to draw the figure of a cross with a Shee-More, in the county Leitrim, 

haxel wand, commencing at the eastern just under Fionn Mac Coul,|| to at- 

and ending at the western point of the tend a beautiful lady that was ‘^in the 

compass. He should then repeat cer- straw’* there, and how she was blind- 

tain prayers with his face to the moon, folded, and never se.en the daylight for 

and waiting until the cavalcade ap- three days and three nights till she came 

proiiched, he was at once to fix his home again.* But what is the use in 

eye on the white horse of his wife, and talking about Judy’s grandmother, 

* A black-handled knife is an indispensable instrument in performing certain 
rites, and we shall have occasion to describe its virtues by-and-by. It is employed 
in the ceremonial of Hallow-Eve, and also in the mystic ceremonies performed at 
the rising of the nc>v moon, as well as in certain diabolic mysteries made use of to 
induce love, &c. &c. 

t The large earth-worm kno^vn to fishermen as the caillaiyh is held in great ve- 
neration, under the belief that it is a fairy woman, in that condition which worms 
wish to be who love their lords. It is therefore ciirofully avoided by females, parti- 
cularly in the morning before breakfast, as should it be crossed at this time, and bo 
accidentally killed by them, they think they incur the risk of having their children 
fairy-stricken. This creature must not here be confounded with the gaillniph rutih, 
or barbel of our rivers and streams. 

J At Tumon, in the county Tyrone, there is a graveyard set apart for females 
who die in childbed, and aged S^trangers ; it is called Kelig-na-mhany the women’s 
buryiiig-ground. There is a tradition attached to tins old cemetery, that if any 
woman sets foot therein she will die within a twelvemonth ; consequently all the fe- 
males remain outside during the interments. In tho same locality there is also a 
Killeen, or Relig-na-mnieb, or infants’ burying-ground for uiibaptised children. 
(See our former article, chap. ii. p. 5C0.) In the same place there is also a Relig-^ 
na-befear-gonta, or strangers’ burying-ground, literally the wounded man’s grave- 
yard. Strangers are always interred This ancient superstition concerning 

the separation of tho dead is of great antiquity, and probably of Eastern origin, 
lu all old cemeteries, the north side of the churchyard was always set apart for 
burying strangers in. This at Tumon was, no doubt, such an one^ 

§ About half drunk— pretty well, 1 thank you. 

11 On tho top of this picturesque hill there was some years ago a rude stone effigy 
of this celebrated Irish champion. 

5 Thero is no Irish term for midwife but be4t) CObll4i%i. e., assisting woman* 
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that’s (lead and gone these sixty yearsj 
when It*s well known what happene(l 
to a lady’s doctor of great repute in 
more modern times by half a century 
at least. 

The following is a Roscommon tale, 
repeated of a winter’s night in the 
villages, when villages existed, from 
Slieve Bawn to Rath Croghan, and 
from that through the fertile plains of 
Boyle to the shores of Lough O’Gara. 
Some eighty years ago, when potatoes 
were plenty, and the country not so 
much broken up. or intersected by im- 
passable roads leading from nowhere 
to nowhere (thanks to famine, the 
Board of Works, and the lavish but 
most injudicious and often useless dis- 
pensation of English gold\ the only 
road leading from the southern to 
the northern part ^f the county ran 
through the fertile plains of Rath 
Croghan, famous of old for its rath, 
the head-quarters and palace of fairy 
majesty. About the period to which 
we allude, regularly-educated medical 
practitioners were as scarce as the 
roads themselves. The only one of any 
eminence in that part of the world was 
Doctor — , who located himself in 
the county town, and to his other 
qualifications added that of being cither 
descended from or intimately connected 
with some of the most ancient families 
in the province. The venerable man 
who is introduced as the chief actor 
in this story, lived down even to our 
OW’D time. We mind him well, when 
nearly eighty years of age, cantering 
along on his spanking chestnut — for 
be rode to the very last — encased in 
his voluminous, inany-caped, drab 
“ riding coat,” his broad- brimmed lea- 
thern bat, buckskin smalls, top-boots, 
overalls, and spatter-dashes, with a 
red culgee coining up to the middle of 
his nose. Oh 1 it was a great sight to 
see that man strip in the hall of a cold 
night, afore he went up to the ladies. 


No representative of Hamlet’s grave-* 
digger, from the days of Will Shak- 
speare to the present, ever threw off 
the same amount of covering, and no 
doctor over will again, we are sure • 
where would they get it, the crathurs, 
them that’s living on the out-door 
relief of five shillings a-day, without 
either meat or drink ? 

One fine evening in Augusta ser- 
vant, splendidly dressed in the rich 
livery of a noble family residing some 
twenty miles distant — his fine black 
horse panting and teaming as if he 
had swam through the Suck, arrived 
at the practitioner’s door. On alight- 
ing he presented a letter to the doctor, 
reqi^fsting his immediate attendance 
upon Lady — , who had become 
suddenly and dangerously ill. The 
doctor’s man was not long in sad- 
dling his horse, and off they started, 
at a dashing pace, the servant leading 
the way across the plains of Hatli 
Croghan, where there wasn't a house 
to he seen for miles and miles around 
on the monotonous undulating surface 
they traversed ; nothing but the long- 
horned bullocks or four-year-old we- 
thers of the Balfes, and Tarrels, and 
Taaffes, fattening for the fair of BalH- 
nasloe. After a couple of hours’ hard 
riding, the servant who conducted the 
doctor was, to his apparent annoy- 
ance, suddenly stopped at the entrance 
of an avenue leading through a beauti- 
ful park, in which tlie dim outline of 
a noble castellated mansion could be 
seen through the now fast falling 
twilight. 

A gentleman here presented himself 
at the gate, handsomely dressed in the 
style of the day, with a cut velvet coat, 
a powdered wig, snow-white rufllcs to 
his shirt, and silver buckles in his 
shoes and breeches. Ho requested 
with great earnestness the physician to 
ride dowp to the house for a minute,'^ 
to see a lady who very much required 


The following Munster legend has been afforded us bv Mr. Windcle, of Cork, to 
whom we owe many obligations : “ A woman was called on one night to act as an ac- 
coucheur. She was carried to llathmorc, and was told by Iier guide to take neither 
money nor victuals f^oin those to whom she was going, but to ask three requests, and 
they would be granted to her. After her professional services were over, she de- 
clined the offer of money, meat, and drink, b5t demanded the three following gifts 
for her offspring and posterity ; proficiency in angling, in learning, and in gambling— 
which seem to havtj been granted, for to this day her dohccudants are famous in these 
gualificaiions ; but they bear the reputation of being fair players.” Soo also “ The 
Irish Midwife,” in Carfoton’s “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 

* Riding down “ for a minute,” or doing anything for a minute, in Ireland, was 
^ no means expressive of so short a portion of time. Minutes counted as nothing 
The raUvrays first began to make us punctual and to know the real value of time. 
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his professional services. The servant 
expostulated, and urged the necessity 
ef the doctor’s not making any delay ; 
but all to no purpose — the gentleman 
took the doctor’s horse by the reins 
and led him up to the hall-door, where 
a groom took charge of the animal, 
and the physician and his companion 
entered the house together. They 
passed through a spacious hall, flanked 
by at least a dozen servants on cither 
side, in gold lace liveries, to a noble 
saloon, and after traversing several 
winding passages, the physician wsis 
introduced into the apartment of a 
lady, at whose bedside his conductor 
retired. This lady had a black veil 
thrown over her which entlrtdy con- 
cealed her face, and she never sp?>k 9 a 
word ; hut after the doctor had at- 
tended to her wants, she pointed to a 
bell, which he rang, when the gentle- 
man again appeared, and having heard 
a favourahlo account of the patient’s 
progress, presented him with forty 
yellow guineas. Those were the times 
for the doctors I It’s not all as one as — 
but no matter, the physician returned 
through the saloon by which he entered. 
The owner of tlie mansion exprfis.sed 
many thanks for his attention, and 
praised his professional skill, inviting 
him at the .sam<* time into the han- 
cjueting-rooin, to take some refresh- 
ment after his long ride, ’riie doctor 
after some faint excuse consented, and 
was then introduced into a s})len(lid 8 uit 
of apartments, filled with most fashion- 
ahlo company, some divided into par- 
ties, who played at cribhage, flve-aiid- 
twciity, and Pope Joan, and others 
dancing. ** Och, ’tis there,” says Darby, 
when relating this tale, “ was the music 
that would rise the heart of a Presby- 
terian, and the dancing that flogged 
the world ; some of them timing it 
mighty easy in a thing they called a mi- 
nuet, all made up of bows, and scrapes, 
and curtsies, and walking backwards 
and forwards sideways across the flure ; 
others futting a reel, and the full up of a 
fair of people, all of real quality, cutting 
jigs and hornpipes, and moving about 
in country dances through other 
to no ond. There were pipers and 
fiddlers till you’d get black in the face 
counting them ; and as the doctor 
passed through them, they struck up 
his favourite tunes. * Now, .Tommy, 
your sowl to glory,* the fiddler ’id cry 
to the piper, ‘ bellows us up the best 


in your bag for the heart’s blood of 
O'Farrell 5 rattle us out “ Planxty 
Connor,” or “ Shawn Bue,” “ The 
hare in the corn,” or Thierna 
Mayo,'* for he’s come of the ould sort.' 
While the piper, as he fingered the 
drones, and gathered bis bag under 
the power of bis elbow, would turn to 
the fiddler and challenge him for 
‘ Drive the geese to the bog,’ The 
hen’s march,’ ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ 

* The frost is all over,’ and other 
Connaught airs.” 

Among the iniwicians the doctor 
thought he recognised some old ac- 
quaintances that he remembered in 
the backs of the tents, and by the 
custom gaps of Ballinafa«l ; hut before 
he could speak to any of them, the 
gentleman with the velvet coat hur- 
ried him off to the supper-room, 

w'here there was fish, fowl, and 
flesh bey. ant the counting. Troth It 
would take tht; sight of your eyes to 
see all the ateing and drinking that 
was there ; roast and boiled ; hot and 
cold ; first and second course.s, and 
removes ; lashings and lavings ; lann- 
awaulia , no stint, hut the best of 
everything— -not to spake of the malt, 
and wine, and spirits, that was to the 
fore.” 

W on’t you take something,” says 
the gentleman ; if you don’t eat itself, 
won’t you taste a glas.s of scaltheen,j ust 
to keep the cowld out of your bones as 
you’re going home ?” « No, thank you,” 
siiys the doctor, ‘‘ I’m by no ineaiis 
driithy for when in the act of sit- 
ting on a sofa beside a beautiful young 
J.ady, with a skin like .alyblaster, he 
felt something press his foot, and at 
the same timo she whispered in his 
ear, As an old friend 1 tell you, 
neither ate nor drink while you are 
where you are.” ^ 

He was urgently pressed by many 
of the company, and his host in par- 
ticular, to partake of some of the deli- 
cacies by which he was surrounded, 
but these lie altogether declined, so 
they left him to himself ; and after 
some time — while lie was in conversa- 
tion with the yoifhg lady — he found 
his eyelids grow very heavy, and from 
thenceforward he had no recollec- 
tion of what occurred until lie was 
roughly shaken hy the shoulder, a 
voice at the same exclaiming, ** The 
top of the morning to your honour.” 
Cold, stiff, and lost in amazement, the 
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physician raiiied himself lip a liWle, 
and asked where he was. ** Faix, 
your honour, I don’t know, if you are 
not lying on ould Father Maurice’s 
tombstone, in the churchyard of 
Eastersnow, and, by my sowkins, a 
hard bed and a cowld boulster you 
had of it." 

The doctor inquired of the man — 
who was the neighbouring pound- 
keeper — if he had seen his horse. 

Faith an’ that 1 have. I found him 
in the pound, and that’s what brought 
me to look for your honour, for bad 
scran to me if ever 1 saw a mortal 
thing get into it afore, sarra as much 
as an ecd itself, and the gate locked, 
and the key in my pocket. But myself 
believes the good people (God protect 
me and mine from harm) had a hand 
in your honour,” 

*The doctor said nothing ; but after 
giving a gratuity to the pound-keeper, 
mounted and rode aw’ay, comforting 
himself for being almost benumbed 
with cold, and running the chance of 
getting the gout or the rheumatism, 
by feeling for the yellow boys in his 
pocket ; but to add to his astonish- 
ment, he found in their stead only a 
few pookaun berraghs.* 

For description sake, the subject of 
popular medicine might be divided into 
the administration of medicinal sub- 
stances — generally herbs — for wo do not 
find that minerals enter into the compo- 
sition of any of our popular prescrip- 
tions, although animal substances do, 
and are often had recourse to in a very 
revolting manner > — the performance 
of certain operations with or without 
ceremonies, prayers, or incantations — 
resort to sacred shrines, ancient ruins, 
and blessed wells, in which case faith 
is the moving power — working on 
the imaginatiqjn, by means of a charm — 
or the invocation and conuiiunion with 


certain unknown or invisible beings, 
particularly the fairies ; and, finally, 
the mixture of supernatural influence 
with ordinary remedial means. The 
fourth and last division may be consi- 
dered under the head of fiiiry cures, 
which this chapter is intended to illus- 
trate. 

It is well known that there are cer- 
tain maladies which are believed to be 
caused by supernatural agency ; and 
the most remarkable of these, besides 
those already specified, are swoons, 
apoplexy, or any sudden deprivation 
of the senses ; hysterics, and that 
peculiar state denominated catalepsy, 
as w'ell as epilepsy, insanity, and para- 
lysis ; and, also, whenever raving or 
incoherence occurs in the progress of 
other diseases, as, for example, in fever. 
In these cases the peasantry formerly 
made it a rule never to call in the 
doctor in the first instance “ for fear 
he’d bleed them and so far as the rea- 
son was concerned, it was often a judi- 
cious one ; but these instances of fairy- 
stricken are not now so generally be- 
lieved, nor treated as such, as those in 
w hich young children become afTected 
with a sort of wasting, denominated 
by medical men marasmus. Such 
cases assume an appearance of senility 
and decrepitude, which, it is said, tho 
fairies in their natural state possess. 
The body and limbs become wasted to 
a degree ; the abdomen becomes pro- 
minent ; the head is apparently larger 
than natural ; the features get shrivel- 
led, and greatly resemble those of ex- 
treme old age, the eyes being sunken, 
and the mouth and nose pinched, ns if 
from hunger ; the voice is hoarse and 
raucous, and at times squeeling ; and 
the skin in many parts of the body 
becomes covered with long whitish 
hairs, f giving altogether a most su- 
pernatural aspect to the child. At the 


t Otherwise Bolcaun-Bcakys, fuz halls, fairy stools, or dried fungi. 

^ ’Ihis hirsute condition is often an accompaniment of famine : and wc have seen 
it produced in a few wrecks by deterioration in the quality or deficiency in tho 
quality or quantity of food. It would be unsuited to the pages of a 
non-professional periodical to give a medical description of those diseases, the 
superstitious practi<p8 resorted to for the euro of which it is our intention to illus- 
trate. Professional men — particularly Irish country practitioners — are very con- 
versant with the disease we have described above, which is denominated in the 
Gaelic C7mi, or cnaoidh^a. wasting or decay. According to the late Irish census — to 
tho medical memoir of which we refer our readers— (see pages xxxii and xxxiii) 123,828 
deaths arc said to have taken place from this disease alone during the ton years 
preceding 1841. In a note to the description of this disease, it is stated — ** An in- 
. qutrjr into tho sources of Irish * cures ’ and * charms ^ would throw much light 
mmany topics of antiquity, and oUcit such legondcry lore as would assist both 
topographer and tho historian. ” 
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same time, the mental faculties often 
appear to be precociously developed, 
and the appetite is in some cases most 
voracious. 

In such a state of things, nothing 
will persuade* the peasant mother that 
this is her own cliild. She believes it to 
be ** fairy-stricken,’* or, as it is called 
in the west, sliUthmui (touched), or in 
English, “backgonoi’* and she is per- 
suaded that her oxvn pansteen* § is with 
the good peoph*, dancing to the music 
of fairy pipes in one of the neighbour- 
ing ^’aths, and that the imp whicli occu- 
pies its place is no offspring of hers. In 
the iiortn, the word “elfshot,” though 
generally applied to cattle, is some- 
times used to define this state. IhuMlr^ 
or, simply, “ struck,** is also employed 
to express the same idea, as well as the 
more ancient and mythological term 
which is usetl principally in the 
south. Tlie term sliastahe is ap[>Ued 
to elfshot children in tiie south when 
they grow tall and meagre. 

Under the impression of this ftdnj 
mflumce, euros, charms, and incanta- 
tions — some of rather a potent char- 
acter — arc generally resorted to, 
cither for the purpose of affording 
relief to the sufferer, or of putting to 
the test the supposed supernatural 
possession ; and more than one in- 
stance of death accruing therefrom lias 
oomo within the cognizance of ilic 
writer. Of these tests — the employ- 
ment of the hissmore, or fairy fin- 
ger (the foxglove or digitalis) — is 
one of the most frequent ; and its 
baneful effects arc well illustrated by 
the following incident, which occurred 
in the west of Ireland some twelve or 
fourteen ycar.s iigo, 

A child labouring under the affec- 
tion just described had been missed 
from the neighbourhood for some 
time ; and one day upon our meeting 
the mother and asking for ‘^the back- 
gone,*’ the following conversation took 
place : — Troth, plaso your honor, 
l*m proud to say he’s off, and may all 
the bad luck go with him.” 

** Why ; has he died ?” 


^'Xo, in troth, sarra die ; the likes 
of them never dies ; but he’s gone, 
anyhow, the thievin’ villain. There 
he was in the corner, aititi* and drinkin* 
every individual pin’swortli we gave 
him, talking into himself, and as cute 
as a leprechaun. At last I thought 
to mysrlf it wasn’t lucky to have him 
in the house at all. More betoken, 
the neighbours and everybody w’or 
begi linin’ to say bo wasn’t right, whin 
they used to come in and see him 
lookin’ so wise, and hear him scrcechin’ 
for all the world like a young semd^ 
thaun ;1: and he’d ate the world itself. 
Sure (’athre-^iia na Montha lould me 
to hould him over the fire on the 
griddle, but ray heart tViled me when 
ho began to bawl. So one fine windy 
day goin’ on Shuraft, I stript him to 
his pelt, and left him sit tin’ on the* 
borauUi^ and when there was a furl- 
wind in the garden, and that 1 know 
the gentry were on the move, I opened 
the two doors, and then I stood on 
the thra«‘hald, and held him out upon 
the shovel to them, but sarrah hit the 
worse nor the better he was of it 
when I put him back in the cradle, only 
he kept onaitiu’ the more, and watchiii* 
and listinin* to everything wc said. 

** At long run, when 1 was fairly hot 
iipll with keepin’ him, and afei'rd to 
kill him outright least any misfortune 
might happen to the rael wan, I went 
to the churchyard of Kilkeeven ar’ 
by the Suck, one fine starlight night, 
and pulled an apron ful of the lusmore, 
and when I came home, I put down a 
rousin’ fire of stone turf, and 1 boiled 
a potful of the herih till the juice was 
as strong ns would float an egg — and he 
watch in ’me all the while. * My lad, 'says I, 
* I won’t be keepin* you any longer ; sar- 
rjih hoii'«e-room you’ll get here for the 
future so, avournecn, I repeated the 
prayer that Cathiileen tanglit me, over 
the pot, and then I pops him into it, hoc 
and warm, to the neck, till you’d think 
it would scald a^iig, but it only made 
him screech the more ; and then, as that 
was no use, I opened his mouth, and 
poured a cup-full of it down his throat.” 


* Pausteen— A little child. JVceriavn 9.xi(\ if nmiugk, a baby, or infant, 

t GuntUt from ffuin : a mortal but a bloodless wound, 

t Seaulthaun, an unfledged crow, or any young bird. From the ravenous appe- 
tite and peculiar cry of thesis cn'atiiros, the simile is very apt. 

§ Bnraun, a sheepskin or goatfckin stretchd like a tamborine over a sieve-rim. 

I Beaten, or “bet," is a very expressive term, used by the lower order to 
indicate being done up.” 

voi„ xxxin*— *NO. cx<:viir. ^ do 
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Here she stopt^ giving us a knowing 
expressive wink, which the imagina- 
tion of one conversant with Irish su- 
perstitions could easily interpret ; but 
as we were anxious to draw her on to 
the catastrophe, for the benefit of a 
Saxon friend who was present, we ap- 
peared not to understand the hint, and 
asked whether the '‘cure” was ef- 
fectual ? “ Elfecthul ! is if ? — Och, 

nee hinnann shin* it was ; for before 
half-an-hour about, he died dancing! 
and then when I washed him and laid 
him out, there was the corpse of my 
own purty child left in the place of the 
shanleighi^ otily it w'as a little thinner 
than when they first took him from me.” 

The fairy finger, or purple digi- 
talis, is one of the most showy of oiir 
Irish indigenous plants, and possesses 
*xnost powerful sedative properties. Tn 
the Gaelic it is called the Luss morc^ or 
the great herb, and sometimes ^14*6411 
i. e., the fairy herb of the 
mountain. It is used by the hevh- 
doctors for a variety of cures b<j- 
sides that specified above. 

There was a woman lived at one side 
of Ballinagar, the mother of a large 
family of boys and girls, the cldc&t of 
whom was settled and well to do in 
the world, so that Nancy KeelVo was 
no chicken at the time to whii h our 
tale refers. Well, to the wonder of 
all the neighbours, she became “ that 
way” again, and in course of time 
resented her husband, Tom Com- 
attlc]: with a fine man-child, two 
inches longer and two pounds beavirn* 
than any infant the midwife or tin* 
gossips ever saw before. It thrived to 
about the end of the third year, at 
which time the parents thought it be- 
came “weeshie.”§ However, it conti- 


nued to cat, drink, and sleep like 
other children, but it became at last 
very old- fashioned, and talked quite 
different from children of its time of 
life. This state of things continued 
up to the eighth year, when, one fine 
Sunday morning, all the family went to 
mass except the servant girl, 'vho was 
left to mind the little hoy. She had 
occadon tn leave the house for a short 
time, and on apprciacliing it again, 
she was startleil to hear the sound of 
bagpipes, playing up very lively music. 
She entered the house, expecting to 
meet 'rom, the itinerant piper, but to 
her utmost astonishment, she found 
the little sl-vivelh-d geiith^man in tlio 
(-.traw ehair)> harnessed with a 
beautiful set of pipes. She was in the 
act of running out of the house, wlicu 
the “ oiiap” called her back, and told 
her not to be at all surpri^L'd at xvhat 
she saw, and that if she pi‘oini«v'(l to 
say nothing about it, he would j)lay 
her “ Moddia-na-Ulondie “The Hu- 
mours of (ilinn,” and other favourite 
airs, and that his playing at that )m)- 
ment was caused by the birth of his 
third child the night h(*h<re, “ Thun- 
der .an ouns,” says the girl, “ what’s 
this for, and I lying and rising in the 
one house with you {his twtdvcmontli !” 
She ran out, and did not venture to 
return until the entire family cauie 
homo; when she told what had oc- 
ciirretl. Tliey all entered the hou-jo 
together, but tiie boss was empty. 
After a tliligeiit seareh, however, tho 
.sheo^ne w.;s found heiiind a meal stan,^ 
stiff* dead, cowhl, and as black as tlie 
solo of yi.-nr shoe, with a enpo^ue 
(dock leaf) lunler his oxt('r, and a 
Jforami** in his hand, the remains of 
the bag and chanter ! 


• It is not all as one — i,c., as a doctor’s curse. | A ^(•rv old man. 

J In the west, and iiidoed in most of the eountry parts of Trelaud, (he married 

woman always retains her maiden name, Wu have seen some ludicrous secnes of 
legal perplexity at assizes and (juarter sessions, arising out of this practice. 

§ Weeshie, wee or weeney — <)ne of those northern expressions which have crept 
into Connaught on the w'ay farther. 

11 This is a very old and favourite air in Connaught; it is properly Manic na hplmoi- 
daidhe^ the planting stick ; or (rairdin na hplaumlaidhe^ the gai den »>f the plants ; and 
we remember, when we were quite a child, an old heggarwcmiaii singing and dancing 
to this tunc, in a sort of pantomimic movement, reprer^entlng the planting, manur- 
ing, moulding, weeding, digging, and pitting of the potato. It ho^^ a strange resem- 
blance to the Greek Hornaie dance, representing the making of wine. We lately 
procured the tuiio from a piper on his way to tlie workhouse. 

^ A barrel, wdth a coyer to it. Is called a stan or stand. 

** The Phoraun, Foordn or tiraun is not the spindh'-troc, as some of the diction- 
aries define it, but the Sphindyi/lium, or groat cow parsnip with which the children 
m the country make popguns and squirts, as well as feedoges^ or whistles and fifes. 
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“From thence, u fairy thee unwilling reft, 

TIwtc, ns thou {jleep’ht in tender nwnddling liandf 
And her bn?e elfin i)rood then lor thee left. 

Such, ineu do c/mngelfi^s ciiIl,PO ehnn;'eil hylaliy 
theft.*’ 

Ml*. Croker’s story of the l^rowory 
of Kggshell.M, i.s a giapljic illustriitioa 
of this belief, which i.s oominon to 
most of the iiorlhern parts of Europe ; 
but in the British ish\s is now chietly 
confined to Ireland, Scotiaiul, and the 
Isle of Man.* 

To preserve the new-lmrn child 
from fairy infiueuco, the Northern wife 
sew.-< up a knitting-needle*, a horseUioe 
nail, and a darning-needle, as well as 
a hit of il.s father’s eoai, in its dress; 
and wlieiK'VtT she leaves the house, 
she plaofs the tonjj.s acro’-is the er.fdle, 
and puts a quenched coal in the child's 
bill. It is considered unlucky for one 
woman to band a child to another the 
iirst time it leave.s the lioiise, I'rmn 
tin* oh>(;r\anre of this very ancient 
custom, arose one of ihe chief jafnits 
of ewidenee in tho celebrated ea<o of 
supposititious ebiidrt u ( Koou r. Keon), 
that cau.icd so much noise m Con- 
uanght soiMO years ago. 

Although tlie fairy g'enlry have never 
heeii accuu^ed oi‘ road-jobbing, yet are 
they exceedingly tenacious of the rights 
ionl roy.ilties coiun'ofcd w itii their hit; h- 
Wtiy-j ainl hy-wiiy.'^, s<i (hat they I're- 
qiienliy iidiiet thoM: who ventuie, even 
unwittingly, to ob'^iniet thrir paths, 
wiih llui re.-t peiialtlc.i ; and toteii 
no ie-is a fi'ileil tiian (icath itself 
In-, been inllieled tor s.) grave an 
ollViiee. Idle executive ol* fairy ma- 
jesty is not ce.nteiit v. itii a single ' ie- 
tim in such instances; the ],i\v Is al- 
lowed to l.ike it.s full course iiolil tho 
crime ha.s heeu not only atoned for, hut 
the obstruction removed. Tlius, when 
several of a family have, either owing 
to hereditary taint, the nnhealthiness 
of the situation, or other circum- 
stances, been carried off in succession 
hy consumption, or some such linger- 
ing complaint, it is attributed to the 
fact of the house in which they died h.iv- 
ing been unluckily built upon the fairy 
path. This is generally diseiwercd by 
means of a “ travelling woman,*’ a sort 
of scfiuler, half mendicant, half quack. 


generally a stout, strapping, black- 
avized,” hard-featured, middle-aged 
woman, *'out of the North:” as, in 
both Connaught and Munster, the 
know ledge and power of a north coun- 
try- w'on|pn is deemed more efficacious 
than that of all others put together ; 
for auro all the wdtchcraft and magic 
comes out of the bottom of the black 
north. Tho remeily is obvious and 
indispensalile. To appease the offended 
sylvan deitio'^, and avert further mis- 
chief, file hou.se must bo removed, no 
matter at what cost, or how incon- 
venient, once the fair^'-w’oman has pro- 
nounced its doom. To our own know- 
ledge, ami that of several of our 
friends, the cabin lias, nnd(>r such 
circum.vtance.s, been pulled down, ami 
either built on the other side of the 
road, or a few yards to the right on 
left of its original locality. Let the 
following .Joyce ('oiintry tale illustrate 
this peculiar .supirslilion, fw well as 
afloi’da good specimen of the mourning 
of jui Iri.sh peasant mother, given, as 
it generally is, partly in Kngli.sh and 
partly in Irish, with all the pathos and 
soul-stirring energy wdiieh tlio.se who 
have ever hoard it know that it fully 
posso.s.M's : — . 

“ O/), iriiTfi alrne, wirra 6lr/ic — cles- 
Jisk (Ifjariuu^fid what’s this for. 

Anm’t I tiu* unlucky and inisforliuiate 
woman this day, to bo sitting here 
under tiie foot of Hon Levee, and tho 
la.st of my four lino boys under the 
cowhl clay m Inch-an-doill.t Oeb, 
orb ! ril never be the same again. 
1) *riiierna, can it bo that Ibo full four 
of ye are laid weak and lovv this night. 
t)b, wirra, wirra, my four fine boys, 
ye that w ere the jiiy of my heart, my 
four children !” were the passionate 
cxpro.ssions — utlered in a low, whining 
tone — of Honor DoiuK^ly, as she 
rocked her.seif backwards and Ibr- 
ward.s on a creepy stool beside the de- 
caying embers of a neglected fire, on 
the evening of the day of her last 
sun’s funeral. 

Och, Corinac darling, you that 
war the pride of my sowl. Ochom^ 
ovhonet g(vUu>Wi gndluWf dhoWy oh /— . 
(for ever, for ever, over). 


* See Train’s “ Arconnt of the Isle of Man,’’ “ Waldron’s Description of the 
Manx Custom.^,*’ “ 81r Walter Scott’s Miniatrelsy of the Scottish Border,” and 
Elliy’.s edition of “ Bran.l’s Popular Anth|uities.” 

*1* Inoh-an-Eoill, an i. land in Lough Corrib, eelebrat^'d for its burial-place, and 
ancient in.scriptinn.s. 
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" Oh, musha, go voria Dia orm,. 
astore you were, that I’ll «ever see you 
again, my fair-haired laneuh. 

** Mo chuid don Theel hu, 'tis you 
that were the patha — gra machree, my 
own heart’s blood; the sight of my eyes 
is gone with you. Och> the* worms 
picked your heart — they did — ohone, 
ohone. 

Oh, wof wo, wo I O Thierna, 
Thiernn> w'hat shall 1 do — what shall 
I do. Am T alive at all, at all. Ar- 
rah, neighbours achree, don’t ye pity 
me — don’t ye pity me. Did ye ever 
before see the likes — did ye ever seo 
before such a cmack maidne as this. 

“ One by one they were taken from 
me, my four beautiful boys, and Cor- 
niac Beg, the last of them. O Thierna, 
’tis little I thought I’d live to see this, 
pch, gurm ku, gurm agus co^gim mi 
hu, the Lord be with you this night, 
and send ye all to glory.* I thought ye 
would be crying over me, and rowing 
my ould body off to the blessed island. 

** Och, fiushla machree, Paddy, dar- 
lin*, wer’n’t you the flower of the Hock, 
with your two blew eyes as bright as 
the stream that’s dancing over the full 
of the As Rua. Arrah, Paddy avour- 
neen, heavy is your sleep, that you are 
not coinin’ home to me. Do you pity 
your mother to-night — me, that gave 
you the suck five quarters, and that 
rocked you in your cradle for many’s 
the long night — ^why don’t you speak 
to me ? Ochone^ ochone, ochone, oh / 


** Arrah, Jemmy, sthore machree, 
why did you leave me. Och, gad e 
shin, what’s this for. Why did you 
go from me, and leave me here with- 
out one to help me. ’Tis you that com- 
forted me when the rest would be 
playing out in the moneen. Sure you’d 
come to lay your little head in my lap, 
and tell -me stories to keep off the 
lonely. Ochone, gadhow, doiv ! ochone^ 
ochone, oh ! 

Orrnh wirrah wirrah — what’s this 
for, Michauleen, Michauleen, ma run 
cree, what are you doing? isn’t the 
strings of my heart houlding you, and 
why don't you come back to me, run ^ 
gil, with your cheeks like the roses,* 
and 5 'our hair acqual to the flax itself. 
Och ! mavrone / Sure the cows and 
the goats do be lookin' for you, to 
drive them home in the evenings. 

Och, my darlings, and are ye all 
gone, ochone — who’ll buy me the coat, 
and the ribbon, or bring me home the 
tabaccy from the market? Och, 
who’ll take care of me when I’m ould, 
and carry my four bones over the 
blue waters ? Oh ! Thiermi, ochone, 
ochone, ochone, gadhow, gadhow, dhow, 
oh /”• 

The slanting beams of the western 
sun fell through the open door upon 
the cold hearth by which she sat ; the 
wheel and the rock lay with the 
household furniture neglected and 
unused, and silence and desolation ap- 
peared to reign around, as well as 


• The foregoing keen, or Irish lamentation, is mot a mere library composition ; 
it is the absolute thought and expression of the kecners in the west of Ireland, and 
principally written from memory of what the writer has often heard at wakes, and re- 
peated over graves. It is not the w’ild Irish cry sung at a funeral, but the emphatic 
lament of real grief vented over the corpse, or by the mourning relative kneeling 
at the grave, or, as in the instance above, chaunted by the weeping mother at her 
own fireside. Abrupt and irregular as all outpourings of the heart in such cases 
must be, no diattor what the language, it always wants the smoothness of a studied 
composition; yet there is a harmony pervading it. Many of the Irish expressions in- 
troduced are purely western, and some of them very local. Several of them are 
but exclamations of grief, and do not possess any deiinite meaning, that could bo 
translated into English at least. The IFirra Strue^ or Is truayh, is an expression of 
intense pity, and forms, with the ochone, the burden of most of our laments. 
Each of these epithets and expressions, and those others, such as Deelish, 
“dearest,” or Gadhow, “for ever,” aro repeated several times in succession; and 
the latter term in particular may be recognised among the western laments as the 
beginning and ending of several of the stanzas, for in reality they arc a sort of 
metrical extemporary elegy. It, is a most touching expression, implying the ever- 
lasting loss the person has sustained, thus poured forth — for ever ! for ever ! ever, 
ever, oh ! Gad de shin — what is this, or why is this. O Thierna (O Lord) is 
itearly always expressed in Irish. Go vora Dia yom — God help me. Machnid don 
theel hu — “ my only worldly treasure,” is a term of both endearment and respect 
very common in Roscommon and Mayo. Gra Machree — love of my heart — is, from 
the beautiful air of that name, already well known to most of our readers. Laneuh 
Is child ; and asthere is an Anglo-Irish expression long in use. Patha means simply 
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within the mourning mother’s heart. 
The doorway darkened, and, as a tall 
female figure passed within it, the 
usual salutation, « God save all here,” 
would not have arrested the keener’s 
attention, but that it was pronounced 
with rather a strange accent for the 
neighbourhood of Connemara. ^ 

When Honor Donnelly turned to 
see the speaker, she perceived a tra- 
velling woman, such as wo have al- 
ready described, and difibring slightly 
in her costume from that of the 
western country, by wearing an old 
tattered grey cloak, and on lier head 
the relics of a black beaver bonnet, 
so battered in by rain and storm, that 
its pooh fell down like a shade, bslow 
lier nose. Honor said nothing, but gave 
vent to another wild ochone^ ochone, 

“ You’re in trouble, honest woman, 
and small blame to you after w hat you 
have suffered,” said the traveller, 
** after the loss of your four children.” 

“ True for you, true for you; every 
one knows tlieir own know, and I 
know my own know : ochone^ sure I’m 
left desolate with nobody in the wide 
world, but the man of the house and 
the colleen beg, to look after me, and 
maybe I’d lose them same afore long, 
if the Lord isn’t good to me, a van 
lUtach:^ 

“ Ton my conscience, and you're 
not far wrong neither,” said the tra- 
veller, as she cleared her pipe, and 
gave rather a knowing look at the 
distracted mother. 

“ Why, then, ahager,"' srdd Honor, 
whoso curiosity and superstition wero 
now fully awakened, if 1 might make 
hould, may be you’d be after telling us 
if you know anything about them that’s 
gone — ochone; odioney^ oh /” 

'‘Troth, then, may be 1 could do 


that same. Didn’t you lose your four 
fine gossoons^ one after the other? 
Didn’t they melt away from your sight 
like snow off the side of a mountain? 
and what do you think they died of?” 

At this interrogatory the mother’s 
grief again gushed forth, and she 
recounted the virtues and beauties of 
her lost ones in the full aching of her 
heart. “ What did they die of? Ocb, 
avournacn, the decay I the decay ! 
what iny mol her afore me died of, and 
more was the pity, for ’tis she was the 
lavgJnf w'oinan, though ’tis myself 
that says it. Sure the worms picked 
their hearts, and they wasted ever, 
ever, till they were taken from me, 
and I am left alone. Oh, wirra wirra,*' 
“*Tis truth yt>aVe speaking, Mrs. 
Donnelly, they were taken from you ; 
but did ye try never a cure ?” ^ 

“Cure! Och — goday am CMve, *Tis 
man} ’s the cure I tried for one and all 
of them. ^Yasn’t I at the Dishpinsary 
wid the doctor ; ducteur sallagh, 
AVhat good is he, only blesthering and 
givin’ a dose of salts to everybody, and 
the master paying him two pound tin 
a-year for looking after all the tenants 
on the ’state. 1 was then, and the 
last time 1 was there, for Paddeny 
bought he told me to put a warm- 
ing plaaster on his shust [chest], and 
to leave it on till it fell off. Sarrah 
shust we had in the house, but I stuck 
it on the lid of the box, and it’s there 
to this blessed hour, and not a good, 
it did him, any more than the ass’s 
shoe that’s nelt upon the thrashald. 
Cure ! — didn’t I carry Michaulecn, a 
rue^ on my back to the pattern of Bal, 
and performed for him, and washed 
him in the blessed well, in tlie lotigh of 
St. Kicraun ; and wasn’t 1 on my two 
bare, bended knees all the way up the 


a pet. Hbo, wo is merely an exclamation of intense sorrow' ; but the Creach 
muidne, ** a morning’s desolation,” has a farfetched, but not the less significant 
meaning, referring to the ancient plundering and consequent desolation seen m the 
locality on the break of day. Frequently tho term for grief or endearmant is ex- 
pressed first in Irish and then in English as ma rim yit — my white secret — what 
are you doing ; and if the mourner speaks English fluently, both languages are 
very commonly mixed up and run into one another, as we have shewn in the text, 
the more passionate thoughts being expressed in the original language. Gurini 
agus coUym mich hu is another term of excessive endearment, meaning love, praise, 
and the invocation of blessing, very common in the west. Awouryieen, or avoumeen 
—my dear. Moneen-^o. low, damp, boggy ground. A/arrowc— niy sorrow. 

We have spelled tho Irish terms introduced above chiefiy by the sound, but at 
the same time as much as possible according to the true orthography. In the 
Irish cry, or kcene, used at funerals in Connaught, the tune is generally raised 
with Ohy ilow^ How, low. 

* Laaghy (14'64C), Pleasant, agreeable, civil. 


t Poor little Patrick. 
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reek in honour of a vow 1 made for 
the little gir]> and never broke my fast 
till I came home aj?ain. Sure, when 
Jimminyhad the fellooii, didn't 1 bring 
him all the ways to (^on>r, to the Abbot, 
till he was touched with the blessed 
rag;* and didn’t they all wear the 
scapular, and the gospels round their 
necks, till the day (»f their death. I 
went to my duty late and early, and 
said seven paters, seven aves, and a 
creed, I every Wednesday and Vridav, 
in hopes that the Lord would be good 
to me, and look down upon my deso- 
late condition. On es ! Oc/i, och ; 

vjirra, wirra. Where’s the use in talk- 
ing ; didn’t I go to the fairv-man that’s 
over in the Partrey Mountains, and 
bring home a bottle from him for Cor- 
maceen ; and never spoUe to man or 
ortal while I was going and corning, 
chone, my darling ; the angels be 
with you this night. Hadn’t wo a 
knowledgeable w'ornan” here in the 
house for a quarter, boiling herlis, and 
giving it to (hem to drink. Ocbono ; 
*tis the many, and a many’s the ouro 
we got, but all to no purpose, 'rhey 
war to go, and what is to be must be — 
the Lord be with them. Oeli! 7ni(f({^ 
musha, cures !” 

How long she might have recited 
the various cures and charms emploNcd, 
it would be difficult to say, when the 
traveller interrupted hor with, “ Oh. 
then, did nobody ever tell yon the real 
rason of their going. Little husin(*ss 
you had lookyrg for cures, and going 
to the doctors, when the ground you’re 
standing on isn’t right. Isn’t the 
house you’re living in built on the 
track of the good people, and how 
could ye expect luck nor grace after 
crossing them the way ye’ve done. 
Take my advice. Honor Donnelly, and 
change the hViUse you’re living in out 
of this, and I’ll go bail you’ll lose no 
more of your children. Didn't you 
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ever hear tell of the man in Innis 
Turk, that built a new bouse, and had 
as fine a family of children as ever 
stood on a floor, or gatliercd round a 
skieh, and weren't they all taken away 
from him, one after the other, till the 
five of them were gone? Well, at long 
ivun, after the last of them was taken 
away, ho was getting up one fine 
morning in May, to look after a sick 
cow he bad, ami when he opened the 
street door he saw a strange-luoking 
man, with a great crowd of people af- 
ter him, corning up to the hou.‘'e, and 
he thought it might be tlie jreelers ; so 
he ran back to hide a little keg of pot- 
teen he h.T.d, but before he had time to 
tun>.on the floor, a lilllo old man came 
into the house and told him not to be 
.'inywavs daunted, for that they were 
only the fairies. ‘ Now’, Peter Toole,’ 
.says he, ‘if you take my advice, you’ll 
knock down this house, tliat i.*, in the 
w.'iy of the gintry, and when ynu bavu 
removed it to the other side of the bo- 
reen you‘ll get your ehildrmi back 
again: so don’t bo friclierred.’ lie 
.said no more, but walked away, and 
left Peter 'I’oole thinking and dream- 
ing all day. 

“At last he did as he nasde.^^ired, and 
ktsoclv'd down the house, and sign is 
on him, he got his reward: forgone 
mt>rning, very early, lie h(*ard some 
»>ne knocking at the door of the new^ 
lion.^e, and when bo oj»ened it, there 
wa.s the same old man, with the. five 
children with him, just at the tame 
ages as when they were taken away, 

‘ Here are your cliildron,’ .say.s the 
man, ‘ and never let them he ]at(‘ out 
at night, and don’t allow }our wife to 
throw out the allies early in the mor- 
ning ; and when any of tlu 3 cows does 
be calving, put ;i gad in their cars, and 
ril engage no ill luck will come next 
or nigh them,’ ” 


* The phutUa j-re was a bit of linen, believed to be marked with the blood of the 
Martyr, possessed by the late Rev. P. Prendergast, pemTully stvled Abbot of 
Cong, It wa*^ supposed to euro scndulous diseases, and numbers Hoeked to him 
to be touched with it. We have .seen it, when a hi\v, in the possession of the \ene- 
rable old man, who generally kept it along with the two celebrale<l ri’llcs, now in the 
collection of the Hoyal Irish Academy — the e.rozicr. or cross ot t'ong, and the 
shrine of the Fiarail Phadun f. Thi< miraole-n’orking rag passed into the possession 
of the Prendergiusts, orBallindangin, eounty Mayo. 

t We are in the hal)it of sneering at the wordy repetition.s and oft-repeatnd prayer.s 
of the truly religions Irish peasant l.s not the Lord’s Prayer repeated every Sun- 
day by the (.’Inireh of England Protestants at least nine times ? 
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0 Phubiis 1 juid ih it my fate to read through 
All those horrible hooks I’ve been sent to review ? 

The “ p.iiiij)hJets,’' and “ poems,” and “sermons,” and stuff. 

With the pilhy instructions, “ Dear Sir, please to puffV” 

Wflll welll was one ever so liercely attacked 

With “jdavs” that won't play, and with “acts” that won’t act. 

W^iih fearful “ Discloaures” that nothing disclose — 

AVith verse that’s: no! verse, and with pr<»sc that’s not prose ; 

With dark ** Revelation^” too dark to reveal ; 

“ Thoiigiits in favour of Union,” that lead to repeal; 

“ Proofs of Antichrist’ proving this fact at the least, 

That the author, if not the poor Pope, is the Beast:'* 

“ Common Sense” running riot, and growing delirious, 

And “ Mysteries,” with nothing about them mysterious, 

Except — if this one little hint may he hinted, 

The v<'ry gr«*at iny.^tery how they were printed ; 

Then the “ Ciihh.' ilookj,” so dextcrou'-ly mj.de to mislead, 

And lh<‘ “ Rcjidings in Science” tlnit no one can read ; 

The “ Serew Loo.-e,” by a gentleman pleas'inlly screwed. 

Ami the “ I huts upon Etiquette.’' slioekingly rude ; 

And “ 'Fho tiurdtu,” with margins l)e<li/>ened and bordered ; 

And “ 'Dic Ih'juUy of t)rder,” tliat ncuu- is ordered ; 

And “ prc'ludc.V’ tliiii never find lips to begin them ; 

Ami “no\eis” without any novelty in them ; 

Ami “ hilU” with wc .ik h»AuD, am! long “ tales” without ends ; 

And “ Man’s eneiiiy tamed,” by a circle of friends ; 

And Lord Manners new dressed,” by a coui)l<5 of Pegs ; 

And “ 'The Pigeon walked into,” by two pair of Legs ; 

And “ 'Phe Pie i uf the Worthlvss,” that’s sejirccly wortlipleading; 
And “ The vStmienH unwigged,” an mi-rw/Av^for proceeding ; 

Ami “ The Pelle ol the Season” that’s never in season ; 

And “ The lhni<lsmau” unlettered by rhyme or by roai^n ; 

And “ Tin* Styptic soon answercMl,” that doubles each doubt of us; 
And “ 'riie Ib'pe that is in that cant get cash out of us; 

And other such drivelling twaddle and trash. 

Of which Pm to make a respectable hash ! — 

Why, not Snycr himself 


Hut, no, W'c must not let our indigna- 
tion ami di!-a]*pointim nt carry us the 
length of doing injustice to the char- 
acter of that great man. He, and 
bo alone, had lie turned his stupendous 
powers to the subject, could have pre- 
sented an unctuous and sjivoury dish 
to the reader, out of the unpromising 
and imsuhstantial materials that have 
been placed before us. Nevertheless, 
we must oven try what wc can do. 
Without being able to procure many 
(if any) of the delicacies of the sea- 
son — if such there be — or even the 


good, coarse, homely fare of our fathers, 
much cannot be expected from us. In 
tliese days of novel esculents, all that 
may be veijuired of us to do is, to show 
what arc I he misorablo makeshifts and 
substitutes of Pokthy, which those 
persons who indulge in that luxury, 
have to put up with at present. We 
throw our eye over the goodly array of 
prettily-bound and beautifully-printed 
volumes on our table, in some doubt 
as to which we shall give the honour 
of precedence. There is something 
irresistibly attractive about that thin 
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little volume with the emerald green 
cover/ so we shall hesitate no longer. 
With this delicate morsel, oh, reacler, 
must thou commence the critical 
banquet we have prepared for thee. 
Thou and we are doubly fortunate. 
An Aldine edition of the poems of a 
ladyl What a combination of attrac- 
tions. In those lenten days in which 
we write, the luxury is too great. Mr. 
Picker iii.^^’s volumes, in size, in shape, 
in type, in paper, in every respect, 
have been always to us the very ideal 
of the manner in which we would wish 
all our favourite poets ** from many 


lands’' to appear. They are, however, 
so elegant, and have such a classical 
look about them, that we could wish 
no poetry but tliat of the highi'st 
order could ever be met with in them. 
An Aldine edition, in our mind, should 
be at the same time, the evidence, as 
well as the reward of merit alone. 
How our fair friend “ Emily” has 
earned that honour, the reader shall 
now see. The first “poem” in this 
volume is a loyal address “To Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain,” which com- 
mences thus : — 


“ All hail tlioo, gracious L«ady! star of our little land ! 
The free-born sons of Britain — a brave unfettered band.' 


This fact being stated with the sim- rise true genius, the fair poet and 
plicity and conciseness that characte- panegyrist thus logically continues : — 

‘ Yos, yes: the British nation is a noble bo?iny thing, 

Her sons to majesty and jnight with Irnstliil homage cling.*' 


The rapidity with which “ Emily” 
makes up her mind as to the character 
of the British nation upon the strength 
of the reasons given in her first 
couplet, is admirably expressed by the 
abrupt “yes, yes,” with which our 
second quotation begins. Dull and 
shortsighted critics might object to 
the introduction of the word honnij, 
as being not quite adapted to the 
greatness of the subject. Not .so do 
wc. It is, in fact, the key of the entire 
poem: “ Emily” desiring to denounce 
the rovolutiorfkry tendencies of the 
age, and to act as a sort of special 
constable in poetry ainl petticoats ! 
pays a vvell-meiiteil compliment to the 
loyalty of the “ British nation.” But 
the question arises, what is the British 
nation? “Emily” says it is “a noble, 
homy thing. Now, we insist that 


Emily is hero a sly satirist, and by 
those adjectives limits her praise to 
England and Scotland, and deprives 
Ireland of the benefit of tlie compli- 
ment. We all know from the Times, 
and other modest and veracious jour- 
nals, that no people on the face of the 
earth, hut the English, is entitled to 
the epithet “ noble” : and, then,, 
“ bonny” at once proclaims the locality 
to which it alone can I’efer. If Ireland 
were meant to be included, some un- 
inistakeahle adjective, expressive of 
** that part of the empire,” would cer- 
tainly have been used. We would 
humbly suggest either “ starving,” 
“ hungry,” or “ wretched,” which a 
poet of Emily’s command over rhythm 
would easily introduce into her poem ; 
the line would then probably read 
thus 


Yos, the British nation is a noble, bunny, hungry thing.” 


Farther on in the poem, “ Emily” cheer, and renews her praise of the 
compliments her Majesty on the larger noble bonny thing” — the British 
ness of her hearlj bids her be of good nation : — 

‘ Fear not, bright Queen of England I let no shade nor sorrow dwell 
Upon the ocean of thine heart : wc love thee much too well. 

We are a goodly people, and we have a goodly Queen, 

And wc'll uphold her on her throne right royally, I ween.” 


' Fugitive Poems.” By Emily, London : William Pickering. 
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Kmily^ however, does not confine 
her observations to mere domestic 
politics. Her pride and security as 
one of the j^oodly people aforesaid, do 
not prevent her feeling commiseration 
for the fate of the Citi/en King. 
Without any experience of evil herself, 
still, like Dido, our fair poetess 
burns to succour the distressed. The 
vicissitudes of life, and the instability 
of fortune were never more strongly 
exemplified than in the career of Louis 
Philippe. It was a great subject, 
worthy of the peculiar powers of our 
authoress, and wonderfully has she 
availed herself of it. We give this 
original and remarkable production in 
its entirety : — 

“ LOUIS PHILIPPK. 

*• The Monarch*.-! heart heats high, 

All beinls beneath his rod ; 

Earth holds no (hjitaahj 
More proud than hi.s Snnud ' ! ' 

Power, w(‘<alth, is at cominainl, 

Might reigns around his throne : 
Alike in every land 
His sovereignty Is known. 

His sliip.s .sail on the sea, 

Hi.s tall llag woos th(3 wind, 

The ablest king is he 
Of all proud Inmiaii'kiud. 

“His eounsdiors aro wise, 

Jlis trumpet .sounds, and thou 
Pull suddenly uppi.se 
Pour hundred thou.sand men. 

“ A storm lowers in the sky, 

Disse/Uiny lightnings play, 
llebfclliou’s voice grows high. 

The Crown has passed away. 

Where is the man of state ? — 

A fugitive unknown, 

With Barrut at his ffate, 
fUmartine by his thron***' 

This the reader will admit to he a 
gem of purest ray serene, which must 
put “ Belshazzar’s feast” for ever in 
the shade. The first lino, more gra- 
phically than even the most graphic 
Hk<*tch of Kichard Doyle, puts the c*/- 
deoant monarch before the eye of the 
reader, in all his pride of power. The 
second line — 

“ All bends beneath his rorf,’* 
is another instance of Emily’s power 


of shadowing forth a deeper meaning 
than appears upon the surface. Other 
monarchs are represented as wielding 
the sceptre — Louis Philippe, the rod 
— emblematic of his early application 
to tlie duties of a schoolmaster. 
Thus, in two lines, and by the intro- 
duction of one happy word, the entire 
past life of the hero is given. The 
next two lines are unrivalled, for the 
striking effect which a novel and un- 
expected mode of pronunciation adds 
even to a couplet, so well balanced 
and so clearly expressed as this — 

“ Earth holds no dynasty 

More proud than his synod.'' 

A fter this, Keats’s magnificent ter- 
mination to the Sonnet on Chapman’s 
H Ollier— 

“ Silent upon a peak in Darien,’* 

need be quoted no longer. We can- 
not stop to admire the peculiarity 
which is attributed to French ships, 
namely, of sailing on the sea”— and 
the fact of the national flag of France 
wooing “ the wind” when it is un- 
furled ; nor even the ** dissenting 
lightnings,” which are represented as 
playing round the tottering throne of 
the barricades. Wc must hasten to 
the end — 

“ Whore i.s the man of state ? — 

A fngilivt* unknown, 

With Barrot at his gat^ 

Lamartine by his throne J*" 

Oh I climax of all possible evils— 

\Vith Barrot at his gate, 

Eamartine by his throne !” 

• 

What more can be added? Fur- 
ther analysis is useless. Our readers 
wdll join with us in paying the tribute 
of our tears to the unfortunate sub- 
ject and author of tl|p incomparable 
ode. 

It would be unfair to “ Emily” to 
allow the reader to suppose, that even 
in those stirring times she cannot 
withdraw her mind from public ques- 
tions, and indulge in those fancies and 
tastes which poets, « who,” as Moore 
says, ''were born in happier hours,” 
are supposed to enjoy. At page 9 
Emily” informs the world how she 
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would particularly wish to spend the 
night — 

“ Far out upon the billow 
iVly louo cnnoc and 1, 

Tho wild wave for a pillow, 

Tho .sea-mew glancing nigh. 

Commend ine to tho moonlight, 

With a bark upon the sea. 

Tho tranquil, happy moonlight. 
That is the time tor me !” 

« Emily” is evidently fond of the 
sea. In a poem, page J8, called. 

Sombrero,” the following fine picture 
of the ocean is given : — 


“ When sweeps the wildly raging sea, 
By the far ^ihores of Carribbee^ 

There is a barren, lonely rock. 

That echoes to the billow’s shock. 

It seems a spot at random lmrl(?d, 

A speck upon the w atery world, 

A blot upon tho ocean wide, 

71tnt WOOS the aca-bird foT its bride. 
Where proudly dadi uilh frenzy frantic 
llic bold u'tires of the broad Atlantic /” 

The reader may think we have 
spent too much time in breaking this 
butterfly on the wheel. Let them 
hear the throat with which lirnily” 
concludes her volume, and he will be of 
a very different opinion. Here it is — 


“JONCLUSION. 

** We have lieen friend.s of old, my paj)ors, I and ye, 

AVe have trudgc'd along together through Joy and misery: 

And now an unbefrieiidcd hook, 1 launch ye on the world, 

To meet the scorn and irony that may at it he hurled : 

Yet go away, my little book, .and toirtho courteous men, 

Who smile at thy simplicity, tliou’rt from a yonthtiil pen, 

'J'hat perchance may plea.se them bolter if tfinj let it norite again." 


Ah 1 no, dear Emily, do not do 
anything so dreadful. Work Berlin 
wool, attempt frocAtf/, knit pursers, mend 
Stockings; the easie.st and idle.st of 
these occupations will ho a profitable 
and praiseworthy expenditure of 
labour and time, compared with that. 
The transition from green to blue 
being the mo.st natural, wg. take up, at 
a venture, this second pretty-looking 
volume, bound in cloth, of the latter 
Igraceful colour. v^.s we live! an- 
other Aldiiie, and another Laly!* — 
“ Thoughts and Meditations in Verse. 
By a Young Lady of the Hebrew 
Faith.” — Well, there is soineti dug 
novel and attractive about this, at 
any rate. Jdie Harp of Sion we 
feared had .as lillle chance of being 
heard again on earth as the Harp of 
Tara. Let us see whether the Maid 
of .Tudah” has any claim to being put 
upon a level with the Minstrel lioy.” 
Like our faimfriend “ Etnily,*’ the 
young lady of the Hebrew fiith has 
had her mind very much occupied with 
the .state of France during the past 
year. Her hero, however, is not Louis 


Phllip])e, hut J^amartine, to whoso 
prai&o about a (juarter of the volume is 
given. The first poem ks addressed 
to him, and must, doubtless, have 
given great consolation to that philan- 
thropic ^talcsman. She promises him 
** a brilliant iinuiortality,” and con- 
tinues : — 

“ Thou dost, in trutli, a modj‘l .secin 
or all tliat’.s noble, wise, and good.” 

Although the candidly acknowledges 
to him — 

“ Such exeellonco as thine, by few 
IF/// he avhnotrledged, or understood." 

Further on .she give.s the olqect of 
her laudation the following piece of 
novel information — 

“ Thy gifted brain halh oft produced 
Works intellectual and profounf! ” 

She then continue.s, and concludes 
with the following correct and sub- 
dued image — 


* Thoughts and Meditations in Verse.” By a Young Lady of the Hebrew 
Faith. London : William Pickering. 
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‘ Thy sphere is distant far from mine, 
Although thy radiance lights us 
here ; 

Thou may’s! bolihened to a star, 
Amid thick darkness shining clear. 
As pilgrims oft in ancient liiru's, 
TriiMdlcd to m;u»y a sacred shrine, 
I’d journey far tn gaze on thee, 
liright image of oar God diriue f / / 

Her a,dmiration of Lamartine, liow- 
cver, does not render her indift'erent 
to the misforlunos of the exiled royal 
family. How touching and conclusive 
is thi 

“ LAMKNT OF 

THK rUIN<’E I)E .lOlXVJJ.LE. 

“ My power and i:dliienc<‘ are gono! 
Ohscure, too, is my dawning fiinie; 
No opportunity i^ left 
'I'n win a liigh distinguish<‘d name. 
In my imaginatit)!! oiice 

How bright and fair the future 
shone I 

1 dreamt not my long-clierishrd plans 
M’ould be oo suddenl) 4j’erthi’own.” 

Tlie ingratitude of France, however, 
p'lins him immo than anything else. 
“ Ungrateful France,’* ho continues, 
“ fcO cruelly 

‘ I'ol aiii^h thy delighllul land, 

’Flio^e uho to thy real 
M ould l)avcdcvot<*d Iieart and hand/’ 

i/iltle did idle know of the anxious 
days rii'l blccpUss nights that the 
pi'nce, and ail his family, in tle- 

\ising plans for ln;r glory and v\cliare. 
Mihlly, hut ivpn)achfully, h« sa^s — 

“ ’riioii wertiUir '-Judy con.-.lantly ; 

Nor <lid ti'.ir <‘llbrls < \er o^’a^c 
'rii V vast dominions to extend - - 
’ri.y rich possessions to increase.’’ 

“ Had 1 ren)ained,” he says modestly — 

'riiy mighty poAver 
Siiouhl have filled all the world Avith 
h‘nr ; 

Fresh glory thou should’s t haA’C ac- 
(juired, 

By comtuest each succeeding year.” 

Well for England, however, fate in- 
terposed, and prevent<‘d the fulfilment 
of the prince’s intentions. 1 had 
resolved,” he says — 


“ Britannia proud 

No more should boast to rule the sea, 

And that all nations unto France 
Should only tributary be 1” 

Like Byron’s, .loinviile’s “ Curse 
shall 1)0 forgiveness. “ Still,” he 
touchingly continues — 

“ Though my family arc deprived 

By thee, of weilth, rank, home, and 
friemis, 

A thousand hlos.sings from this shore, 
IMy patriotic bosom sentls.” 

He would not revenge their injuries 
“to he the monarch of the world,” — 
feels hL breast still burn “AA ith tri- 
umph” at the sight of the French 
flag — promises his valuable assistiincc 
when France* his “services bhalliieed”; 
and Concludes — • 

“ impatiently my spirit yearns 

’rolri-ad thv glorious soil once more ; 

* I live .Nii[)|>ort('il by the hope, 

'finio AA iil this precious boon restore.” 

The truth must lx: told. The young 
lady of the llehrcAv faith Jitis lost 
whatever little faith she once pos- 
sessed in the ca))acity of the French 
people for freedom since Lamartine’s 
reinoAal from ofiice. In a poem ad- 
dresscil “ To Tniuea Torn hg Civil 
War,** she stati‘S this plainly, and for this 
reav^on — 

Mdide Lainarline \our reins did guide, ^ 
Some hopi' upon the future shone ; 
iNoAv that you’ve east his aid aside, 

Peep gk»»nn is o’er your jirospects 
ihroAAii."— p. 101. 

Speaking of the hopes that some san- 
guine persons had in thft revolution, 
she says — 

"‘Your friends had hoped for better 

tlnug*^ ; 

11 7m that gour lofty language heard, 
M'oiild liave believed, ^'c tiekle beings ! 
Such passions in your bosoms 
stirr’d?” 

The nov(dty of being obliged to pro- 
nounce “ beings,*' in the third liim, as 
hings, to rhyme wdth things, in the 
first, is, perhaps, only to be equalled 
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by the reason assigned in the second 
line for expecting steadiness and coii- 
siatency of purpose in the people of 
France. They are, however, punished 
for their fickleness, by being compel ied 
to accept the iron rule of Cavaignac 
for the mild sway of Lamartine. Still 
this will not quiet this turbulent 
people, according to the young Hebrew 
lady ; for, continuing her address to 
France, she says — 

“ But much, I fear, when iev death 
Has with its terrors cliill^l your rage, 
You will just pause to gather breathy 
And then again in fight engage /” 

This ** resurrection of the body,” 
for the purposes of mortal combat, 
shows clearly that the French are even 
a still more lively people than they got 
credit for ; and it is certainly the most 
skigular attribute of theirs that has 
come under our notice. It more than 
realises the exploit of Ariosto’s hero — 

“ Andava combataiido cd era morto.” 

I 

If our space permitted, we would 
wish to give the lines to Lord John 
Bussell in full. We must, however, 
make room for a stanza or two 

Honour be given to thee, Lord John, 
With truest wisdom thou’st behaved ; 
Thy firm but moderate conduct has 
England from fearful evils saved. 

Thy calm undaunted attitude. 

While it the discontented awed, 

Did not provoke them to rebel — 

Such measures all men must applaud. 

I know thou hast a noble soul. 

By kind and just emotions moved ; 
That thou art fitted to command 
The late events have fully proved. 

How peaceful must tliy feelings be, 
How must thy generous heart exult ? 
That by forbearance thou hast quelled 
The threatened riot and tumult** ! ! / 

This rhyriSe ^Uurnult,'* though by 


no means .so daring or original as 
Emily’s “ Synod,** still is not without 
considerable merit, and gives great 
promise of future excellence in that di. 
rection, if the young lady will only per- 
severe in writing and publishing such 
verse. We must pass over a great 
deal in this address to the premier, to 
make room for what appears to us to 
have first suggested to Lord John the 
lucky idea of the Rate in aid.” 
Landlords of Ireland, the Young 
Lady of the Hebrew Faith ** has done 
it all — 

“ Apply thy mighty intellect, 

Thelahourer’s sufferings to assuage, 

Let the condition of the poor 

Thy deep and earnest care engage. 

Legislate not for wealth alone, 

The rich their owm rights can pro- 
tect, 

”ris shameful, th’ interests of the poor 
Statesmen should scornfully neglect. 

Provo that thou art superior 
To policy so mean and ba.se : 

And sympathise with poverty, 

Though of a lofty ancient race. 

By acts benevolent and just, 

Thou maifst a reputation gain, 

Which will to all posterity 
A beacon-light and guille remain.” 

— p. 50. 

The author of Coningsby, as might 
be expected, is an especial favourite of 
our poetess ; and with the lines ad-' 
dressed to him we shall take leave of 
the ** Young Lady of the Hebrew 
Faith assuring her on the faith of a 
Christian, that we sincerely believe 
her, to beacharming, intelligent, good- 
natured, dark-eyed daughter of Israel, 
but without the faintest shadow of a 
vocation for the divine art of poesy, 
whatever her affectionate and w’orthy 
mother — for whom, we are told, the 
volume was written — may think to the 
contrary : — 


** TO BENJAMIN d’isBAELI, ESQ., M.l*. 

‘‘ Dare I, indeed, attempt to sing of thee ? 

Thou brilliant orator and sparkling wit ! 

I w'rite thy name in truth all tremblingly, 

For through my brain bright vivid memories flit 
Of those streams of sarcastic irony. 

Thou in the senate house hast oft times launched 
At all whose sentiments did not agree^ 

With aught thy firm and vigorous mind advanced! ! 
But with these recollections others blend 
More sweet and lofty : I with joy recall 
Those glowing works, whose fame can never end, 
But must, while time endures, all hearts enthrall. 
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My spirit glances o'av forthcoming years. 

And prophesies for thee a aplendid fate ; 

Thine intellect that so profound appears, * 

AVill thee to highest honours elev.Tte, 

Yes ! ’midst thy sovereigns counselinrs thou’lt sit, 

Thy country’s destinies assist to guide ; 

Gaining fresh laurels, statesman, poet, and wit. 

In a career to thee as get Mw/ned.”— *p. 115. 


Having thus [consigned two such 
charming young ladies to the Limbo of 
lost (poetical) reputations, with a 
want of mercy and gallantry that 
must have turned the hearts of many 
a fair reader against us, we must now 
endeavour to procure them some male 
companion for that long and dreary 
journey, whose ponderous pretension, 
and incomprehensible jargon, may “pre- 
pare them for the Cimmerian darkness 
and unintelligible dialect of that dismal 
region. What is this thin-luokiiig 
Teiinysoniian volume about the size of 
“ The Princess?”* 

There is something about the sober 
colour of the cloth in which it is 
bound, that bespeaks extreme corifi- 
(It’iice, As if in its contempt of ex- 
ternal gilding and garish decoration, 
it pi'oci aimed, ** There is something 
in this that passeth show”: — Revela- 
tions of Life, and other Poems, hy John 
Edmund Reade, Such, oh, reader, is 
niK \vo«K and the man; with the latter 
we have to renew an acquaintance of 
some ten years’ standing ; with the for- 


mer we have considered it our duty to 
get on as familiar terms as the consci- 
entious reading and re-reading of the 
** Revelations” and the Poems” would 
permit. Our opinion of this volume, 
and of the pretensions of the author to 
be considered a poet, are so unfavour- 
able, and so completely different from 
the conclusions that it is evident Mr. 
Reade himself has conic to on the 
subject, that we have bestowed more 
than ordinary attention on this work, 
with the view of discovering what 
there was in it, either in composition 
or execution, that could possibly have 
given grounds for the egregious self- 
complacency of the writer, as is ex- 
emplified in many passages. On the 
fly-leaf of the volume before us, we 
perceived that Mr. Reade has already 
published six other works, five of 
which purport to be in verse. Although 
diligent hook- threshers, stall-searchers, 
and review-readers, we do not recall 
to mind anything of any of these 
books, but the Italy” ; — 


“ Wc here evoke the shadow was” ! ! 


(to liorrow one of the most remai’kable 
lines in his present poem, p. 44), which, 
along with two other of Mr. Reade’s 
“ Poems,” was reviewed in the num- 
ber of this Magazine for June, ISJiy.f 
The impression left on our mind by that 
notice was, that it was an industrious 
and obliging reproduction of the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold— Me poetry 
and harmony of the original being 
carefully omitted. However that may 
have been, we will not now stop to 
inquire. Whenever the public de- 
mand a complete re-issue of Mr. 
Reade’s books, we shall be content to 
return to the subject. We have at 
present to do with the Revelations,” 
which, we regret to say, bear the same 


unfortunate resemblance to the '^Ex- 
cursion” of Mr, Wordsworth, as the 
former work did to the master- 
piece of Lord Byron, Why Mr. 
Reade should have ccnsldcred it 
necessary to have introduced his 
“ Pastor,” “ Enthusiast, ”,and “ Fatal- 
ist” to the world, sitting on eternal 
** granite” benches, and holding " ima- 
ginary conversations” that would have 
puzzled Savage Landor himself, we 
cannot discover, except that he may 
have imagined Mr, Wordsworth’s 
"Pastor,” " Wanderer,” and "Soli- 
tary,” had omitted many important 
topics, which he felt it his vocation to 
.supply. Had the new matter (suppos- 
ing it to be such) retained any portion. 


‘ Revelations of Life, and other Poems.” By John Edmund Reade. London ; 184^. 
t Dublin University Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 727. 
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however small, of the simplicity or ele- directness of the former is sacrificed, 

vation of the old, we would be slow to without any of the harmony or felicity 

object to “more last words” from Mr. of the latter being obtained. And thus 

AVordh worth per Mr. Reade. Not we have .sentence after senteime, so 

being able to find either of these attri- involved in construction, with so many 

bates ; being equally imsuecessful in forced and unnatural inflections anil 

discovering any «.«ther quality that transpositions, and so chopped up into 

would compensate for their absence ; lines more or less nearly apprinicliing 

finding neither originality of coiocp- to the regularity of ton syllahios, that 

tion nor felicity of execution, we the .sense (if any) is utterly lo-'-t, and 

must he excused from conceding to we find ourselves only smiling at the 

Mr. Keade, or his work, the position monomania of the author, who all the 

which, in his introduction, he seems while believes that he is actually writ- 

to claim for both. It i.s painful to Idank j ! How or when this 

write thus of a man who is evidently mongifl sort of versification iTopt in, 

W'ell-intontioned, and who i.s actuated it is not easy to determine. There is 

by a lofty and a laudable ambition. a fore-'hadowing of it in (/owper, 

Rut when upon a careful perusal and thougli most amply redeemed ; and in 

reperusal of his work, we find no ^in- the great cycle of ]Micts that has just 

gle passage whicli we for a moment passed aw ay, wo find it oeeasionally in 

could think of quoting, cxeept for its all, perliaps with the exception" of 

singularity or affectation; when vve Coleridge imd Sheliey. Tin* blank 

find no new truth uttered, and no old ver-xc of Byron’s dramas is far frf>m 

one n'peated with a happy novelty, or being perfect. Southey’s ipics arc lor 

even a common heartiness of e\prc.s- ever buried beneath the weight of 

sion, there is nothing for an honejjt tlieir own words. I'lie melrc of 

and unprejudiced critic to do, but to Roger's “ K ily” is as perfect as that 

pronounce his opinion, and to jdaco of “ Para^li^e Ijost,” but ovi low a 

before the reader ^ome materials oti Key as to ho scarcely autlihlc ; while 

which lie may he able to ('ornc to a even Wordsworth himself too often 

deci.sion for himself. forgets tlie eoncisenc'is, felicity, and me- 

in the first place, we utterly abhor, lody that arc so apparent in most of 
denounee, and abjure that .slip-slop his sonnets. We are sorry to find that 

coinbinalion of words, wiih'li it has Mr, Tennyson, also, in his lately pub- 

been the fiisbiou for some years to lished poem of ** The Princess” lias 

present to the world, under the much- fallen into the .same unmeaning ami 

abused name of Olff-u/t verse* “ Prose unmusical piosiucss of versification, 

run mad,” was the happy epithet uuworlliy ot one who has s^> imiiiy 

applied by a wit of a former age, tirne.s “ "clianred a melody wild and 

to tho poor imitations of this noble sw’eet,” These men were, however, 

metre, which were then attempted to all Pori s, who, thoiigli they could he 

be palnieti upon the world, arul would “harsh” and “ erab’ied” ofca^sio.ially, 

still «l>ldy, if it were not almo.st as could also he as musi ;al as is 

difficult to ruluce the coinposiiion of Apollo's lute.” But what shall \vi: yi\y 

which we speak, to correct prose, as to such lines as tlm followi.ig, and of 

it is to raist them to the elcvaiiou of such, and no bettor, is the staple of 

tolerable verse. The simplicity and this book made up : — 

“ The Fatalist replied not, but advaiieed 
To tho Kntliusiast, returning: * Sir 
Graf Undo <leepor than wo p.iy w'o owe you. 

Priceless spiritual renalwctUs arc. 

And you have delv«*d the soul roots of tho man 
Creature of and of art, traeed through 
Phases of being, glorified liy lights 
Create within him, till again declined 
To reverential childhood.’” — p, 38. 

Now, in fliis short extract, we have nates a line, and hegin.s a sentence, to 

a specimen of most of the defects of us, at least, has a very forced, if not 

which we complain in this book. The comical appearance, 

abruptness with which “ Sir ” termi- *« Priceless spiritual revcalments arc,” 
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can only bo equalled by other lines> 
constructed on similar principles, 
whicl^re to be m(*t with throughout 
the ‘Revelations such as — 

“ Even so our imprrsacA 
l>is('ords anti melodies inwoven are.'* 

-p. 7. 

Not to talk of imjiresseifi which is one 
of Mr. Reade’s pet words, we ask why 
this last line could not he written 
simply — 

“ ^ro discords and inwoven nudodies ?” 
Or, 

“ Arc discords and melodies inwoven.’* 

The verse would bo as good, amf the 
grammar far heller. Again, he oays 
I'ven more ohsenrely — 

We hreatli-dcpeiidcntfi arc, 7dioso 
name is change.’ — p. 7t. 

And of another kind — 

“The mantle dropped <d' prophecy.’’ 

— p. 17.1 

Or-. 

i* Thy altar [)laee of opening life, and 
grave’ — p. 10*1. 


Or, again — 

“ Like the shroud of futurity and tomb.” 

— p. I U. 

We talv'c thc't? ]ia‘?>ages almo.st at 
random, a.s we turn over the leaves, 
and could add many others to them if 
iiece^^ary. Our .space, however, will 
only permit us to touch on this pecu- 
liarity {»r Mr. Heade’s style, as we 
have two or three still more glaring 
instances of alVtcted phraseology and 
bad laste to notice. Of the fir.st of 
these, I erhap.s, the use of the word 
crputo, for crcatf’tf, is the nmst singu- 
lar, and the lea.st excusable. Next 
to vrcdtCf the wor<l itupyhira and its 
deri\ativ(.s s<*cm to he the faviiurites. 
We shall give a few instances of both. 
Onr fii^.t extract give.s the two to- 
gether — 

** The Irntlirul arul in>pn[^ire is ontliveef; 
A new mnl resile^s spirit is rreate.'* 

— p. 4. 

At page 10 we have it again in tw^o 
shapes, as well as am»therword, mo^/i?f?, 
whi(ih nearly rivals mpvhkc in the 
cslimalion of our anther. Addressing 
smiiT (which Mr. llc‘ade rails “ iu^^e- 
ufralo (\s^ fitter, p. 10; ** fmrr hiU^r* 
7itr({lalc^'‘ \n which the Deity, ** coimite 
Sicif-imhiug Bclnii r exists, p. 11) ho 


writes — 

“Fijunlain of Jo\ I tlmt ovcriknvs tliinc urn, 
W.ikeuiii'X to being life tint ei-sC 

Were chaos ; or r.reati'f ()r imacalty 
Sine by the pro.-ence.” — p. ItK 


At p. l.‘l we have — 

“ Hy melody or motion half-vn (tU\" 

At p. JIS we have it again in the pas- 
sig ealready given. xVtp. 7'1“ thought” 


i.s called “ 7n("monpc)ati(f},'* At pp. 
lot), l.n, we see it again ; while, per- 
Imps the climax of the entire is the 
couplet, p. lo8 : — 


“ I knelt down as I poured my spirit forth by that gray gj^tc. 
Til lilt; fulness of my gratitude, because 1 wu.s rrentc." 


Of the words prthe, impulsing, impiif^ we have marked them as occurring 

sivc, they occur so often that it wtiuhl forty-six times at the least. Wo shall 

be impossible to enumerate the in- only give one example 
stances. In a poem of ninety- four pages 

“ W(‘ hroath-dcpcnficnt*? are, Avhose name is change ; 

Onr liberty is trec-likt‘, hlo.ssoming 
In thoughts t»r dc<Mls ; earth-rooted, fed by air, 

Impiflsetl by motive^ calm or I'cslhs'i still, ’ — p. 74, 

We must pass over the iteration of ncthcvt tVc., to come to fn^ow defini- 
.such word.s as gravite, fnihlimatcd, tions of Mr. Reade, and one other 
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form of expression, which, from its 
frequent repetition, has rather a 
comical effect. At p. 49, existence is 
called a Jiuxion, ever growing, be- 

coming never.” At p. 50, remorse is 
styled the pulse of early memories.'* 
At p. 55| he feels that “ death is lift% 
to be’ absorbed in the eternal flux *’ 
round him. . At p. 88, death is termed 
the uncompromising realf which 
dream<^s mourn,” &c. &c. 

The other expression to which wc 
allude is the use of the w^ord thing ** 
by all the characters in the poem, 
'fhe Enthusiast, at p. 18, sought ** to 
be a thing of wings and light.” At p. 
19, he “ grew up a thing of impulses.’* 
In the same page he became a thing 
even God approved.” At p. M he 
** entered in the world, a thing of 
nerves.” At p. 78, the Pastor says 
Ife is ''a moving thing, on all dependent 
1.” At p. 8(j another character be- 
came a thing of hearing while Mr. 
Reade himself concludes this history, 
**de natura reriimi' l)y confessing 
that — 

“ A thing of nature he hocame.” 

We regret that the ** other Poems,” 
which fill half of Mr. Readers book, 
please us still less than even his Re- 
velations.” We often find toward the 
end of a volume, the principal portion 
of which is filled by some elaborate, but 
unsuccessful, attempt at the tale, the 
epic, or the drama — a sweet little warb- 
ling^of natural song, which seems almost 
to have escaped the .singer unawares, 
and which looks as if it were put in 
for the sake of filling a page, rather 
than for any intrinsic merits of its 
own. It is in the.«:e little poems that 
the heart of a true poet speaks. They 
are thrown off at intervals without 
preineditatiofj, and almost without 
effort. An irresistible impulse (to 
borrow Mr. Reade's phrase) compels 
him to .sing; subject, rhythm, and 
sentiment, are born at the one moment ; 
and thus often in nearly as short a 
time as we have been describing it 
an immortal lyric is created. In Mr. 
Reade's “ other poem.s,*’ there is no- 
thing of the kind ; in fact, his 
rhymed verse is worse than hw un- 
rhymedf M^two or three examples 
will prov^^ In the first the rhyme 
seems to have been suggested by (’ap- 
tain Cuttle — 
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“ Mary’s hand with mine was twined; 

In that touch our spirits joined'' 

116 . 

In the .same page the jingling of 1 
and Y, &c., is very displeasing : — 

“ I should not feel content, if I 
Left this sweet buttoiyhy to tie 
Exposed to every passer A// 

Beneath the cold and open sky T 

Which, however, is surpassed by the 
we in the next quotation : — 

“ 1 wish I bo weary walk were done, 

Thnf we could reach that tiresome tide 

TFc hear, but do not .se(j ! 

U geoms that miles away are we ; 

As if there tve should never be : 

A moment more, we stood beside 

Tim everlasting sea !” — ^p. 120. 

Having given so much of Mr. 
Reade’s ** poetry,” the reader mny bn 
curious to see a little of his acknow- 
ledged ‘‘ prose.” We lake the follow- 
ing specimen from the notes, p. 186; — 

** Dartmoor opens the exact roversi*. 
JToro, leaving fertile uniformity behind 
us, we enter abruptly into unenclosed 
wastes, into an ocean of glens — they 
re.scmble nothing else- -but an ocean en-|[ 
tempested, heaving into mountainous 
fiuctuations : each hollow is haunted 
with the ghosts of old tradition. While 
on each loftiest top, whiten tho^e gra- 
nite altar places, which from their ulli- 
tiidcs alone, divested of traditions that 
Time has rendered holy, assume from 
their desolation and loneliness a pro- 
nounced sublimity.” 

And again : — 

“It must, however, be conceded that 
Nature here demands the whole man: 
one to whom her russet weeds and holi- 
day garb are alike welcome ; to whom 
her frowns and smiles have an expres- 
sion, alike understood. For h«'re the 
beautiful unfolds itself occasionally in 
veins of the richest and brightest gold, 
buried rather than hidden, among the 
stern(*st forms of a repelling .sublimity 
and desolation.” 

This, the reader will recollect is 
Mr, Reade’s prose. Now, let us see 
whether, without the omission or in- 
troduction of a single word» wc Can- 
not make as good verse out of this, as 
any to be met with either in the 
** Revelations*'or the “ other Poems : . 
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** Dartmoor opens tho exact rererse ; 

Here, leaving Fertile uniformity 
Behind us, we abruf>tly enter into 
Wastes uninelosed, into nn o^cc-aii 
Of glens — ^they nothing else resemble — 

But to an o-ce-an entempested, 
into mountainous fluctuations heaving. 

Each hollow with the ghosts of old tradition 
Is haunted ; while on each loftiest top 
Whiten those granite altar-places whiali» 

From their altitudes alone, divested 
Of traditions, Time has rendered holy — 

From their loneliness and desolation, 

^ A pronounced sublimity assume 

Or this, which is still better : — 

“It must, however, he conceded that 
Nature demands the whole man here, to whom 
Her russet weeds^and holiday attire 
Alike arc welcome : one to whom her frowns 
And smiles have an expression, alike 
Understood ; for hero the beautiful 
Unfolds itself occasionally in veins 
OF the richest and the brightest gold.” 

Here is a specimen of prose “ done but for the singular vanity and self- 

into verse,’* which, we repeat is as complacency of several passages. Will 

good poetry as anything in this book it be believed that Mr. Reade has had 

which Mr. Reade prints as such. As the boldness to promise a sure immor- 

vve have already said, W'e would not tality for his verse, in language 

notice this volume at the length, or scarcely less confident than that used 

with the severity that wo have done, by Shakspere, in his 55th sonnet 

• “ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhymef 

Thus prophesies the immortal bard. tate this : so we have the following, in 
^Ir, Reade, in his passion for imitat- his " Final Lines on Doubting Sheep- 
ing everything, must, of course imi- state,** p. 170 : — 

“ Life is oblivion, hope, its sigh suppressed : 

Let tho great mystery in darkness rest, 

So child-like, I be gathered to thy breast! 

Or ill thyself, or in the universe 

Thy visible thought ; and be this lasting verse ! 

Record of him whose spirit Thou didst nurse.’* 

In his introductory address “ To the And of the poet himself — 

Spirit of the Age,” he makes his «« Men, gazing, latint meanings guessed, 

claim with equal confidence and mo- And raised the poet o’er his crew : 
dcstv. But we must have done. We He wiser, to tho few confessed 

shall only add, that Mr. Reade has Tho failure that he felt and knew.” 

given the best criticism that could — P- 112, 

possibly be given of his poem, and the After this great effort, we must 
best epitaph on himself. Of the former, refresh ourselves with those two or three 

we would say with him, ‘'Life’s** pretty pamphlet-looking hooks in paper 

(meaning “27te HereZarioBS q^”)— covers.* Alas I alasl how bitterly ^ 

“ Life’s unintelligible plan lament our not being a field-may. 

'WoA magnified wereZs that threw shal, or commander-in-chi^, to visit 

Substantial darkness o'er the jtbscure."' our next two “poets” with "Exemplary 

* “ Othello Doomed,*’ &o. By One iir tho Ranks. Dublin, 1849. “ National 
Lyrics,** &c. By a British Soldier. Dublin. ** Return again Whittington,” &c. 
London, 1848. 
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chastisement for such prose and poetry them^ we would certainly inflict cor- 
ns the following. Without promoting poral punishment upon them : 


(Poetry— “ By One in the Ranks/’) 

“ Death is a grimly crtr, hitter with paleness, 
And cold to the very soul ! It freezes 
Thought : and all the wild enthusiasm 
Of revolving life, curdles bc*ncatli his 
Paw^ stagnant and horrible ! This is the 
TTnkind monster which makes man fret about 
His soul, and sends him roving through a 
Wilderness of theology, an a 
Penance for his existence/* — p. J17. 


{Prose — “ By One in the Ranks.’*) 
Life is not a distinct inhabitant of 
shapes, but a great united mass — a 
fluid ocean of inte^sitg, surrounding our 
globe, having visible and invisible pro- 
perties. It might be compared to one 
universal tree, budding prolifically 
animal blossoms ; which wejir for a time 
their summer loaves, tlion drop them 
down in withered thousands; nhilothe 
tree original lives on, multiplying same- 
nesses.'* — p. 100. 


(♦*.4 Lyric ** — “By a British Soldier.’*) 

“ The immortal Sir Walter Scott has said, 
* I ask, where is the man with soul so 
dead, 

Who returning home from some foreign, 
strand, 

Hath not said, this is my dear native 
land ?* 

And I, w^ho sometimes sing my humble 


song, 

Would still the echo of his words pro- 
long. 

And further ask, tchat British heart 
W'ould yield 

To liritains foes the glories of the 
field r 

This continuation of Scott’s patriotic 


uestion is inimitable. Of the poems 
iedicated to the memory of that 


greatest man of our childhood — 
«« WhittingtAoi, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don"-^we shall only say, that notwith- 
standing much puerility and immatu- 
rity, the simplicity and correct rhythm 
of several passages pleased us. Of 
these w'e may instance the following ; 
the easy flow of which is in itself a great 
merit : — 


“ I LONG TO WANDER BY THAT BROOK. 

“ I long to waiider by that brook 
Aly youthful fancy ponder’d o’er, 
And seeK^again the favourite nook 
'Which oft a boy, I sought before ; 


1 sigh to climb my native hill, 

To look abroad on nature’s charms, 
The aged spire, the ilistant mill, 

On snowy cots and cultured farms I 


I long to see that kind old man, 

With nut-brown face, and locks of 

To win whoso smiles I oftiines i*iin. 
And loft my playmates and ray play ; 
And while 1 leant upon his knee. 

Ho spoke of many a foreign land. 
Oh I how I wish once more to see 
That goodly man, and press his 
hand ! 


I long to stray among the flowers, 
Where boos and birds sing free and 
glad, 

For bright as sunsbino between* 
showers, 

Is nature’s joy to hearts long sad; 

So boyhood’s home bursts on the sight. 
Of him who has known homeless 
years. 

And vivid visions, young and bright, 
Repay the tvanderer for his tears.” 

— p. 5fl. 

Happy for the poet whose better 
fortune it is to come next before our 
critical eye, at a motnent when we feed 
ourselves softly melting into a more 
merciful mood. The bright rosy 
colour of this volume,* like the dawn 
of a new day, shines hopefully upon 
us, auguring better things, we trust, 
than the unsubstantial phantoms that 
have detained us so long. This volume 
is so prettily got up, and the author’s 
verse wanders occasionally so near the 
enchanted realm of poesy, as to carry 
away now and then upon its surface, 
some beautiful shadows reflected from 
that wonderful region (although we 
cannot admit it to be in itself one of 
those everlasting streams — 
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** That water the greenland of dreams. 
The holy land of song”), 

that we are more disappointed, than 
if we found less to praise, and more 
to censure. Mr. ()u.seley’s volume 
contains a variety of poems in various 
metres, some in blank verse, but the 
greater number in measures more or 
less nearly approaching the perfection 
of lyrical harmony and completeness. 
We think Mr. Ouselcy’s blank verse, 
on the w'hole, much better than his 
rhymed, and should he continue to 
write, we would strongly recommend 
him to use that form in preference to 
the other. The wonderful richness 
and novel melody of Shelley’s lyrics 
have, it is quite plain, fascinated Mr. 
Ousciley, as they must every true dis- 
ciple of poetry; andareii we tliink, the 
models which he has rather attempted 
to rival tlian to imitate. Hut his ear 
is either so radically defective, or his 
command of poetical language so 
limited, that no one lyric in this book 
is sustained from beginning to end, 
with an even and uniform dignity and 
harmony, according, at least, to w'hat 
in our estimation, is the proper stand- 
ard of edevation of thought, or sweet- 
ness of versification. 'I’he first poem 
in the volume is, perhaps, as favour- 
able a spi‘cimen as w'e could select both 
of Mr. Ouseley’s rhymed arnl blank 
Aersc. Indeed of the former, it is of 
a biglicr quality than usual, more 
tqual i.i rhythm and fanciful in idea. 
Wo shall give it entire, italicising some 
of the passages that we condemn and 
admire : — 

“TIIK ANOKL OP THE FLO>Vt:HS. 

“ She comes adown the jjale blue depths 
of heaven; 

Above her head, an undiinined wreath 
of light 

Spans the deep ether dome. In either 
hand 

A vase of frosted silver, whence arise 

Transparent clouds of incense. On 
her head 

A coronal of snow-drops, like gemm’d 
tears 

New fallen from sad-loviiig spirits* 
eyes. 

Her spotless wings, like sun-illumined 
snow, 

Fan the ambrosial air, as seedlings 
rise 

In beauty infantine — spreads their 
leaves 


To catch the luscious sighs. She 
gently comes, 

To kiss her sister May, 

Who, robed in hawthorn white, 

I likes a young fairy sprite, 

Sings her enchanted lay, 

I’he honcy{>uckle hells 
The air wdth perfume swells : 

And from the woodland spray 
The songsters joy-notes trill, 

As the low-whispering rill 
HreatliPs forth its calming music till 
the close of day. 

“ The beauteous pansies rise 
In purple, gold and bine, 

With lints nf rainbow kue 
Mocking the sunset skies ; 

The modest violets 
L*nd(‘r the hedgerow sets^ 

Lift up their soft blue eyes ; 

And the meek daisies show. 

Their breasts of satin snow^ 

Bedeck'd with ting stars of golfl 
'mid perfume sighs. 

** Moon^dj/ed ])rimrf>ses spread 
I'heir leaves, her path to cheer, 

As her step draw’eth near. 

And the bronzed \vall-tlowers shed 
Rich inoonso : summer hours 
Are Inf the sweet bell-flowers 
shored to life, am! fled 
By the young ze[»hyr's wing^ 

Who elfin music ring, 

Luring the bee from out their 
thyme-wovo fragrant bed. 

“ From their calm limpid cells 
Fair Naiades arise, 

AVith laughing, sunny eyes ; 

Casting their witching spells 
The beauteous one to greet, 

And lave her ivory feel. 

At their bright crystal wells. 

Young buds pout forth their leaves— 
Eartli a green garland weaves — 

New life, and joy, from ^Nature's 
lovely bosom swells. 

She comes witli smiles up*oii her blush^ 
ing cheek — 

With fragrance breathing from her 
rosy lips ; 

A paragon of beauty — a desire — 

An angel she of gladness.'* .... 

There i.s so much prettiness in this 
little piece that it is a pity a few de- 
fects — some of them violations of the 
simplest rules of English grammar-.- 
have been permitted to remain, which 
pain the eye, and jar upon the ear of 
the reader, and which are most fatal 
to the favourable appreciation of the 
poem. In the blank verse at the com- 
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tnencement we have nothing to object 
to, except, perhaps, the word seed- 
lings,* .which after the " sun-illumined 
snow," and the ambrosial air," is 
rather prosaic, and savours somewhat 
of the bathos. 

“ The honeysuckle hellsy 
The air with perfume swelht' 

is an instance of bad grammar that 
surprises us. We cannot understand 
why the low whispering rill ** is 
made to breathe its cal my music only 
** till the close of day," and not 
after. In the second stanza, the lines 
about the pansy are very good, parti- 
cularly the last — 

“ Mocking the sunset skies," 

w^ich, along with presenting a good 
image to the mind, falls on our ear, 
at least, happily, and with good effect. 
The word **' sets,'* in the next couplet, 
though correct, is so seldom used as 
to appear forced and pedantic. ** Satin 
snow " is a bad compound, and neither 
word i.H applicable to the white of the 
daisy. The ** stars of gold" in that 
flower are not ** tiny " — they are, in 
fact, its better half." To what 
" ’mid perfume sighs," in the end of 
this stanza, refers, we cannot clearly 
see. In the next verse ** moon-dyed " 
is a good and unhackneyed epithet for 
the primrose. ^^Bronzed wallflowers," 
though equally jiew, is not so true to 
nature. 

** Summer hours 
Are by the sweet bell-flowers 
Ushered to life,” 

# 

is poetry ; but what a falling off in 
the next pass^e ? — 

“ And fed 

By the young zephyr’s wing," 

Now, though the wing of a fowl, 
roast or boiled, may be a very 
good thing, tho wing of a zephyr 
would be rather unsubstantial fare 
even for a •• sweet bell-flower." The 
flowers may have been fanned, or 
covered, or sheltered, or anything 
within the power of wings to do, 
hflt it could hot be fed by them* 
ykf! only other defect we shall point 
Jihe faulty grammar in the last 
litipjid the lait^rbymed stanza— 


“ New life and jou from nature’s lovely 
bosom swelhtr 

These faults are so obvious, and so 
easily removed, that we must again 
express our surprise that the author 
has allowed them to remain. We 
would undertake in a quarter of an 
hour to weed every one of them out 
of the poem, and to leave it as good 
poetry as it is now. 

We could go through the entire of 
Mr. Ouseley’s vojume, and almost in 
every poem point out the same beau- 
ties, and the same defects, if not worse. 
For, along with such grammar as— 

“Waking dreams, 

THat o’er the wizard fancy streams 
And drives,** &c., p. 121, 

we have such rhymes as “ morning,'* 
and dawning,** (p. 13); ** gone,** 
and “ born,** (p. 150) ; “ doom,** and 
** swoon,'* (same page) ; and a hundred 
others, which have much more of 
Ludgate Hill than Parnassus about 
them ; and less of the Mmes than the 
Minories ; but the task would be in- 
vidious and unnecessary. There are, 
however, two or three other stanzas 
which we have marked, that in their 
several ways arc so remarkable that 
we must notice them. The first is 
taken from “ A Dirge on S, T. Colo- 
ridge," p. 53. It must be premised 
that a favourite form of versification 
with Mr. Ouseley, is to begin and end 
every stanza of a poem with the same 
line, which has often a strange effect, 
as’ in the following instance : — 

“ Earth thou bast lost a spark I 

Not of dull fire like thine own 
iBtna's blaze, 

But one immortal 1 E'en the sun were 
dark. 

Clad in a robe of mist through night's 
dim haze—- 

Compared to light like Ats— tremble — 
ah, hark! 

Earth thou hast lost a spark /” — p. 5-1. 

We trust that Mr. Ouseley had too 
much respect for the lamented author 
of Christabel " as to pun upon the 
word spark, though it reads dread- 
fully like it. There can, however, be 
DO mistake about his eclipsing the 
sdn. This passage nearly approaches 
the sublimity of the Young Hebrew 
Lady's Bright image of our God 
divine/* 
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Our author can» however^ be as 
successflully the laureate of a living 
queen as of a dead poetf as the follow- 
ing remarkable stanzas will prove : — 

“ THE CONTRAST, 
tlic evening of the day on which the Quetn 
prorognerl imrllameut, she embarked at Woolwich 
for a continental tour. Her drem vrna yiain, con- 
•istiiig of a purple* ehot silk, a black satin mantle, 
and a straw cottage bonnet, triramed with stripcil 
blue ribbon,— flnfawma.] 

I. 

In the morning — in her pride, 

With her nobles by her side ; 

On her head a jewelled crown, 

Robed in gorgeous regal gown ; 

All her officers of state. 

Round the royal presence wail. 

Every eye, and every ear, * 
Attent the monarch’s speech to hcat\ 

II. 

“ In the evening see her stand, 

On her native British strand ; 

A plain dress of purple hue, 

Cottage bonnet ft immed with blue ; 
Brow, whore diamonds without flaw. 
Glittered — sheltered now by straw, 

“ How is she best loved, I ween. 

As a woman, or a Queen ?” — p, 116. 

In the first of these stanzas, the 
faculty of hearing being imparted to 
the eyCf is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature. In the second, we ask— 
or rather (to use our author’s phrase) 
we “ ween,” why the “ black satin 
mantle" and the **purple shot silk” 
were not immortalised as well as the 
straw bonnet “ trimmed with blue.” 
To supply these important omissions, 
wo descend from our critical throne, 
and take up the lyre. Let the reader 
judge between us and Mr. Ouseley: — 

Being quite hard up for rhyme, 

W e forgot to say in time, 

(Peucod hard to bring this pat in 1 
That her mantle was “ black 8atin\ 
Purple, too, the silk was not. 

It was only ** purple shot 
When a bard describes a queen. 

He should be exact, “ we ween /” 

We would not wish, however, to 
leave an unfavourable impression on 
the mind of the reader. This volume 
contains many very beautiful passages, 
a . few of which we shall presently 
give. We must, nevertheless, repeal 
that we do not consider Mr. Ouseley 
has as yet finished bis apprenticeship 
to the art and mystery of the poet's 
craft. To obtain a niace among the 
great living wasters^ he has something 
yet to learn and unlearn . 


From ** Heaven is Life.” — p. 132 : — 

“ The moonbeam kisseth the pearly 
brook, ♦ 

The silver stream 

Windoth through many a shady nook. 
Even as a dream : 

Brightly the water rippleth on — 

Life is the stream,” 

In the next line of this stanza— 
Darkness her pall spreads — the light 
is gone,” the flow of the metre is so 
broken, that the effect of the entire 
verse is nearly lost. 

From “ Last Words.” — p. 129:— 

“ The garden flowVets die. 

Leaves fade — the rippling rivulets are 
still ; 

Darkness o’erspreads the sky ; 

E'en birds have ceased their sweet me- 
lodious trill ; 

Yet Spring will beautify. 

And they return, for such is Nature's 
will. 

“ These will again renew, 

The birds their songs, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers 

Bloom in their rainbow hue ; 

And silver streams, fed by the summer 
showers, 

Sing to the heaven's calm blue ; 

But these arc not of us — ^tbey are not 
ours. 

“ Ours are the dearest ties ; 

Once fled, what voice the lost one can 
recall ? 

In climes beyond the skies 
The spirit soars too purified to fall : 

Memory alone cun rise 
Upon the wings of love : — yes, that is 
all.” 

The broken but sweet melody of the 
following, though not breathed out as 
perfectly as we think ij: might, still 
pleases us very much. With the first 
and third stanzas of this poem, we 
shall take our leave of Mr. Ouseley's 
poems : — 

•'THE BRIDE. 

'■ See where she stands in beautiful 
array, 

Youth smiling on her. 

E'en as the rising of a summer's day ; 

Sad though she joyeth 1 
Simplicity is strewn o'er form and 
dress. 

Love looks upon her. 

Her doating heart thro* tear-drops he 
doth bless. 

Her soul ho buo^^eth. 
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Is’t not her bridal morn, her life's 
sweet day. 

Her dawn of pleasure ? 

Their why should sorrow o’er that soft 
brow play 

Marring her blessing ? 

When the fond soul has met, no more 
to part 

From its own treasure ; 

What then pours bitterness upon the 
heart, 

While love’s caressing? 

Oh ! ’tts the shadow of the days 
gone by, 

That mocks her joying. 

That dims the lustre of that speaking 
eye. 

Her hopes alloying. 


ITT. 

“ How steadfastly in faith she walkclh 
forth, 

• On him relying, 

Who 1 $ to be the guardian of her truth, 

Through pain, through pleasure; 

On him she trusteth with her first of 
love. 

Nature outvieing ; 

Who can express the feelings that so 
move 

Joy’s tuneful measure ? 

None but those beings who have truly 
felt 

Its magic power, 

For strongest minds love’s intiuence 
will melt 

With its sweet breathing ; 

Ay, many is the stubborn heart, I 
ween, 

Hath had to cower. 

Abashed beneath the light of beauty’s 
beam, 

When ’tis enwreathing. 

Now she breathes freely, for the 
morning breeze 

With kisses presseth 

Her sweet lips with its music from the 
trees. 

Sighing it blcsseth.” — pp. 17 1 ,172. 

• 

Notwithstanding the sweet savour 
of these latter delicacies, we fear that 
the appetite of our readers, healthy 
and vigorous as we know it to be, 
must by this time be well nigh gone. 
Indeed from our own various and 
onerous duties of cook, caterer, com- 
mentator, and critic, we feel well nigh 
exhausted: w^^mlist, therefore, refresh 
ourselves and our guests with one so- 
litary dish more ; but we promise 


them it shall be of the molt piquaint 
and stimulating description. At this 
feast, w hereunto we have invited so 
many of our friends, there has been 
nothing produced at all to be com- 
pared, for novelty and attraction, to 
the poems* we shall presently lay be- 
fore them. As to the feast itself, now 
that wo are about conduding it, we 
are quite at a loss for some suitable 
name by w'hich it can be best described. 
Ovid and George Chapman have had 
their “ Banquet of Serise /” but wo fear 
that such a minute portion of that 
useful ingredient went to the compo- 
sition of our dishes, that the misnomer 
would be too glaring. Plato had his 
Symjvosium — ^much too fine a word for 
the attenuated fare at our table. Sir 
George Strickling and Leigh Hunt 
had their “ Feast of the Poets,'* which 
is equally inapplicable. In one word, 
we confess our inability to supply the 
proper name, so that in every respect 
the anonymous must be upheld. 

The writer that Mr. Sutton princi- 
pally reminds us of is, that ** sweet 
singer of the temple,*’ George Herbert 
— not so much in the religious char- 
acter of his poems, although those of 
Mr. Sutton have occasionally that re- 
commendation at least, but in the 
quaint language and extraordinary 
conceits in which he so often indulges. 
In these, the disciple has far outshone 
the master, and must for ever be pro- 
nounced the undoubted lord and ruler 
of this narrow but curious domain. 
We shall give the first poem in the 
collection entire, as a riddle, or poe- 
tical Sphynx, the mysteries of which, 
we are confident no learned Thebjin” 
among our readers will be able to un- 
ravel : — 

** COR1lESrOND£KCl£S. 

** 1 saw seven shades, lean as the death. 
That in consumption languishcth ; 
Each lay alone, deader than stone, 
Devoid of sense or breath. 

1 saw seven gods go gently by, 

With each a passion in his eye — 

A diiferent passion. These by the 
hand 

Took the seven shades : making them 
stand 

Upon live feat : making them start 
Within their bosoms with a heart 


‘,\Pocm8.” By Henry S. Sutton. Nottingham, 1848. 
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Never their own : making them 
spread 

Their arms out for the strong em- 
brace 

Which the gods owed them. 

Then, instead 
Of fourteen, there were twenty-one — 
Seven shades, seven gods, seven 
fairies lithe 

Bora of this union. Ever blithe 
About immortal business, they 
A many-fangled task began, 

And waved or whirled away. 

‘ I saw seven Rays swiftly come on ; 
One drost in the deep emerald stone, 
One with a marigold had grown 
Mockingly friendly ; and a third 
Had robbed the ruby-breasted bird ; 
One was arrayed in the purest ; 

Or in the deepest pansy ‘dyes ; 

Or in the light of violet eyvs ; [ Good /] 
Or in the gold cloud, whereon lies 
III his chamber of molten imageries, 
Tho western sun before he dies. 

* Isaw seven shapes stand by the Rays, 
AVhile seven Tones tlioir several 

w’ays 

Took by me ; — 

And ivlieii any Tone 
Cave voice, a Hay, its friend to own. 
Sparkled and shook ; and a line 
glance 

Of* recognition sly did dance 
In each Shape’s carveu count( nance. 

And when any God, 
By any aci-ideiit, did nod, 

A isha<h must nody as if it knew, 

And so must one of the Fairies too; 
And one of the seven Shapes must 
ehooso 

I'o smile ; nor durst a Ray refuse 
Sparkling to quiver ; nor a Tone 
To sound its gentle flute alone — 
Between these sevens, so deep and 
good 

The understanding was that stood, (/J 
Tho seven Gods iiow busy grew, 
Hitlier and thither lively flew. 

With swiftest change and counter- 
change, 

Attraction and repulsion strange ; 
While at their heels, on rapid wheels, 
Followed the Shades and Fairies too. 
Three thrones they reared, three 
kings appear<yl 

And sot their kingdom thcro^ — (?) 

• One diamonds had, instead of eyes ! 
And for a tongue, the wind’s deep 

sighs, 

And earths and stones for arms ami 
thighs^ 

And foam for hoary hair. 

‘ The second was mossed over, 

And his hair was grass and clover ; 


And his legs were roots of trees, 

And his arms branched out to seize 
Heaven’s precious influences ; 

For ho loved the first king’s showers. 
And bis coronal was flowers. 

But the third king had eyes for eyeSf 
And feet for feet, and hair for hair ; 
And sometimes he would shake his 
locks 

Into a mane, or in a bear 
Go shaggy ; or in silly flocks 
Of sheep, hang wool about his thighs. 
Look cunning through a brushy fox, 
Or in an owl look wise, 

‘‘ I saw, amid the kings, up to the skies, 
A gidden Altar rise, 

A Lamb upon it lay ; 

Tho Lamb a sword did slay ; 

Upon tho Lamb a Fire did prey ! 
When from a smoke, up-going, did 
for aye ^ 

Take to the seven Most High Ones 
its little trembling way. 

I saw three Bows, 

Three — sevenfold each — 

Jitke rainbows, which 
The great world span ; 

The first upon the Altar goes. 

And with tho Lamb — 

The second over the first — the third 
Over the second run — 

With seven Most High Ones the 
third did close : 

From the King’s feet their bases rose ; 
I looked, and called them man. 

“ The one was of deep raging dyes, 
Lurid and thunderous ; dyes, w^bich 
bc*al 

lukc heart’s blood, in a wild pulsation ; 
Palo first, then glowing deep, then 
pale again. 

In fitful alternation ; 

The next was icy, formal, sparkling, 
clear 

Transparent, geometric, 

Hnd tho third 
Was bright, sparkling, and clear like- 
w'i 

JSut warm and fresh as lovers word 
And sircei ns womaris eyes, \Good!~\ 
Wonder, and mystery, andf dread, 
with awe, 

Like smoke, did o’er it rise — 

O, ’twas a perfect thing, without a 
flaw ! 

A miracle so full and deep, 

That when that Holy Bow 1 saw 
My soul perforce did weep. 

** As the first Bow listened and shone, 
The Shades and Rays shook every 
one. 

And the first King smiled it upon, . 
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When the second Bow its light 
The Shapes and Fairies at the sight 
Danced, and the second King grew 
bright. 

** But when the third Bow ilamed, each 
Tone and God 
Did give a voice or nod ; 

And the third a solemn hnger keeps 
Upon his awe-striick lips ; 

And the whole universe did rock and 
shake, ^ 

As if in twain to break ; 

And Shades, Ft^s, Gods, Rays, 
Shapes, Tones, Kings — and Bows 
Of earth and ocean, 

In dread did prostrate fall ; 

While the seven Most High Ones 
o*er the commotion 
Calm, grand, ma^jestic rose : 

And they had done it alV* (?) 

We give the entire of this strange pro- 
duction to the reader, as a curiosity 
of literature. Not that we under- 


stand it, indeed ; for, like the worthy 
Scotchwoman mentioned by Southey, 
we " wad na hae the presumption,” 
but solely for its singularity* Let 
our readers exercise their ingenuity 
upon it. As for us, did we exercise 
our senen senses for seven hours a- day, 
during the sevenscore years and ten 
allotted to mortal life, it is seven to one 
that we would be as much in the dark 
at the end of our studies as we are 
now at the beginning. We suppose 
we must “ give it up,” as to all our 
inquiries neither the book nor the 
author would give a more satisfactory 
answer or explanation than in Words- 
worth's Ballad, We are Seven/* 
From the remaining “ Poems” wo 
must cull a few more rarities for the 
entertainment of our readers. The 
sky at night is called a beautiful blue 
meadow” (p. 13). In the next page 
a still more singular figure is used . 


**But, oh, thou hlue c/o<iA—God*s own vestment wide, 
Blue sprinkled o’er with twinkling drops of gold, 
Would that some wind would bloiv thee once aside 
And lay all bare the glories thou dost hold ,” — \k M. 


This, it must be confessed, is tnear- 
pressibly sublime. In The Daisy” 
(p. 22) are to be found some new 
and pretty fancies ; but the entire 
piece is so overladen with forced con- 
ceits, as to leave only a comic impres- 
sion on the mind. The bee is de- 
scribed as never coming to woo the 
daisy — 

“ Fxcept he brings 
His pocket on his thigh/* 


The gnat is called an — 

** Old back-bent follow 
111 frugal ./hc-rt! coat drest.” 

We suppose he must be a country- 
man of ours. In a poem addressed 
** To my Grave,” he puts two or three 
home questions to the personification 
of that unpleasant object of contem- 
plation, e. g. 


** WhaVs that to thee, thou foul and gluttonous Grave ? 
When did 1 give thee leave to set thy tooth 
Against my breast’s red secrets ? — I am free I — 

Who made my flesh thy slave ? 

Come, shew thy warrant.** &c. 

• 

And again-.- 

“ What right hast thou, O Grave, to moulder me?’’— p. 3L 


And lastly— 

**Let me alone, thou pensioner of Death I” — ^p. 31. 


In the linos To a Star” is the fol- 
lowing stanza 

” glcanisi it gleams 1 the gentle 
sprite 

, . Its evelids deigns to part, 

.Swift shoots a wiry lance of light, 

: Straight tiitjhig at my heart 1 


** It seems a friend to recognize ; 

Darts through the wide door of my eyes, 
Falls on my souVs neck with a kiss 
Of lovingest surprise 

In the next stanza, the important 
question is asked— 
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“ Do stars wppp > Sorp, to that Uy 

laittk, 

Some mist, like tears, was given !** 

To which an answer is given, 
though not very confidently, in the 
following verse : — 

*• And it may weep,— -a slar may uwp.** 

Of course, for the same reason that 
a Shade must nod,** as mentioned in 
our first extract. The last four lines 
of this poem gives our author’s idea of 
« the whole duty of man,” which must 
shock any Malthusian poet or critic 
who may chance to read them : — 

“ For there’s no glory, save to try 
7o breed smiles in the human eye. 

And cift off the posterity 

Of every tear and sigh !” — p. 34. 

Some of the author’s peculiar phi- 
losophy is given in the poem called 
“ The Hills” — p. Addressing 

those who tna , difler in opinion with 
him, he says 

“ Ye<i, J/t'Ay/fc'M/ j', right well I boar you.’* 

-P* ‘^7. 

In the Sonnet, p. 40, is the fol- 
lowing curious image, descriptive of 
the sweet pea : — 

*' WluiL's ijuieter than death of llowcr 
forlorn, 

I'p/ooted where the pitiless sun can 
sen V 

t )r marriage of the affectionate siveet 
pea, 

That put a ring on every Jingcry thorn. 

In the fragment called Eugene,” 
'ilgng with a great deal of extrava- 
gance, there is manifest a thorough 
appreciation of natural beauty, and 
more than a glimmering of poetic 
])ower. It of course contains many 
passages quite worthy of those we 
have already quoted, from which we 
select a few 

“ Or watch when March sends out his 
windy elves 

To shake by the shoulders the deep- 
slumbering trees, 

To bid them wake, and dress their 
drowsy selves 

In haste, the approaching Lady Spring 
to please ; 

Nor may those tiresome breezes cease 
to teaze, 


Till their Briarean whispers of soft 
psalms. 

Draw a green cloth over their naked 
ams.”— .p. 49. 

This is the first time we thought 
arms was pronounced alms. Further 
on, we have award'* rhyming to 
^‘hroarrOp, 56), &c. 

In a former poem we gave some 
pertinent questions put to a star, by 
the following it will appear that the 
Moon does not pass uninterrogated 

“ M'hat mean thy rays, O thou religious 
Aloon 

Meddling so freely with our inward 
parts t 

What dost thou then, playing such 
gentle time 

On the most private octaves of our 
hearts.” — p. 51. 

• 

According to our author the sea is 
not the sea : — 

“ * TiS no sea thou scest in the sea, 

’ Tis but a disguised humanity T — p. 77. 

Which we re-ipcctfully deny. 

The remainder of the volume is 
taken up with a long poem called 
“ Clifton Grove Garland,” w’hich we 
regret our space will not permit us to 
do more than mention. Could we de- 
vote an entire article to it, we would 
find a diihculty even then in pointing 
out all the fiiiitastic conceits and affec- 
tations both of thought and language 
that we have marked in reading it. Of 
these we must be content to offer but 
one, which, however, is sufficient to 
immortalise the author and the poem. 
It is descriptive of the river Trent, 
which he calls— 

That preacher of Time’s lapse, aye 
eloquent,— , 

That UQDID PRESENT PARTICIPLE, — 

Trent, 

Passing, ne'er past ! !” — p. 12. 

When Lindlcy Murray can supply 
a poetical image, there is hope for all 
things. With this passage we shall 
take leave for the present of all our 
friends, poets as well as readers. We 
trust both classes are pleased with the 
manner in which we have arranged 
this poetical banquet— ^the former with 
the way in which they have been 
disked, and the latter with the mode 
in which the^ have been served. The 
opinions which we have pronounced 
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Upon the several books that came be< 
fore U8^ may be ri^ht or may be wrong, 
all we can say with certainty is^ and 
we say it in all seriousness and solem- 
nity, that those opinions are honestly 
and deliberately formed, and are ex- 
pressed without favour, prejudice, or 
partiality. We would consider our 
^uty a pleasanter one, if the j udgment 
passed on those writers were, on the 
whole, more favourable and compli- 
mentary. Though we are reconciled 
to it, from the conviction that a little 
timely severity may prevent much 
heart-burning and bitter disappoint- 
ment, and waste of time and mis- 
direction of talent on the part of most 


of them. With regard to such of the 
writers as we have condemned, our 
intention were really much less to 
amuse the reader at their expense, 
than to good-humouredly laugh them 
out of their several delusions. The 
last author reviewed (Mr. Sutton) 
gives special permission to the critic 
to be truthful, and we have taken him 
at his word ; — 

“ Do you love me ? Come thou nigh me ; 
Pr?cA man — never relent t 

Cui^ and hnck^ and scarify me ; 

If the ti'utk can mahe me sore 
Let 7116 be a wound all o*er ; — 

Do this but with pure intent, 

1 am yours for evermore.” — p. 59. 


P1CTUBE8 IN THE DARK. 

•4 

nV A DllEAMKK. 

In the deep quiet of the Midnight hour, 

When Memory sad her lonely watch is keeping, 
What visions burst on my rapt senses, sweeping 
Across the wandering soul with stayless power ! 


Old forests wave . . . ♦ Vast mountain-ranges tower 

To heaven, with clear and glancing rills down- leaping 
Their rugged sides .... Calm, moon-lit bays lie sleeping. 
O’er- watched by stars .... Summer landscapes dower 


In their rich beauty .... Loving forms attend 
And gather round me, an ethereal host — 

The childhood’s Comforter, the boyish Friend, 

• The Known of riper years. But, welcom’d most, 
A sad and gentle face doth o’er me bend — 

Thine, Una! once-loved and early-lost. 


North Esk, 29th September, ISIS. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A MEOLEy, COMPBISINO A BEAV VSF. EOB A ItiBDlCXNU 01IE.ST— THE nov BOTTLE— AJ» HARKEM 
IN THE DESKUT — A DITTO IS NOniA— ARAB EIILEOOTOM V— UOUrilllNO IT ON THE NILE—. 
OROOODILK HHOOTINO, AND A (.IIOCODILB CEMKTKRT— LYNCH LAW IN E«V1*T— BLATB MARKET ' 
AT ASSUAN— THE MOTHER'S GIFT— DESCENT OK THE r ATAttACT— ODE TO THE ftlVBR SILK. 


A LiTTi.1? Icnowledge is a dangerous 
thing/* so says some wise old saw, and 
not a doubt ot‘ it. “ Never meddle 
with edged tools,** unless, at least, you 
understand the use of them — a uioral 
maxim indcdibly impressed on my pue- 
rile faculties, by the early and constant 
contemplation of a veracious picture, 
wherein was faithfully represented a 
country bumpkin who had actually cut 
his head off by the indiscreet applica- 
tion of an unwieldy axe, w'hereupon 
the body of said bumpkin remained 
standing bolt upright, with arms out- 
stretched, in highly natural amaze- 
ment ; while the head, with hair on 
end, bristled from its unwonted posi- 
tion between the logs, looking up, in 
grim consternation, at the involuntary 
dissolution of partnership between it- 
self and trunk. " A little knowdedge 
is a dangerous thing grant it ; but 
a little knowledge is, on some occa- 
sions, a very diverting thing, as my<> 
own practical experience testified in 
the delights of a mcdiciuc-cliest. One 
material component of our outfit for 
the Kast was, of course, a medicine- 
chest, not one of your gim-crack, 
glass-stoppered, mahogany affairs, but 
an honest, substantial oak box, well 
filled with evei’y known combustible, 
for the cure or prevention of any ordi- 
nary disease — not that I previously 
pretended to any acjjuaintance with, or 
skill in, the use of medicine. I bad 
not (like Tony Lumpkin) been ‘‘dosed 
ever since I was born nor, like him, 
had 1 ‘* gone through every receipt in 
the “ Complete Housewife’* ten times 
over ;*’ nor had my respected mother 
(like Mrs. Hardcastle) any “ thoughts 
of coursing me through quinsy the 
next spring,” — as far, at least, as I 
was aware of ; yet, having purchased 
a medical treatise to instruct mo in the 
duo application of my dn^gs, I natu- 
rally considered myself qualified for the 
purgation of the Arab race in general, 
or any member of my own party in 
particular, whose malignant star might 
guide him under my nands. On the 


Nile my practice was extensive, and of 
a very flattering description ; for 
Egyptian boatmen, I spread blistering 
ointment on old mummy cloths — 1 
thought the idea classical and appro- 
priate ; of eye- waters and cathartics 
1 was profuse beyond example ; but in 
the Desert I “came out strong.” 
The circumstances were as follow. 

A favourite Sheik, belonging to our 
escort, had suddenly fallen ill so(m 
after we left Lucy, and becoming daily 
worse, he got himself ^trapped on his 
dromedary, covered up his face, and 
stoically resigned himself to fate. At 
this juncture it was discovered there 
was a Hakeem in the caravan, and my 
patient being brought alongside me as 
I rode, I promptly administered, in- 
ternally, a potation of oil of croton, 
and, to aid and abet the same, applied 
externally an enormous blister, which 
was twisted round the throat. It was 
now two to one against my patient, 
for poor Sheik Embarak had to 
struggle against both doctor and 
disease ; but whether 1 roused any 
latent energy, or vitality was deep 
seated in the man, the upshot was, 
that from that day the Sheik began 
evidently to amend, and, marvellous to 
relate, in about three days more was 
nearly as well as ever. In fact, the 
Sheik recovered, and I became fa- 
mous. My name was bruited through 
the camp ; indeed, I became so re- 
spected, that no Bedawee of distinction 
now lit his* shebook on the march 
without first presenting it to the 
Hakeem, to take a preliminary puff 
or two — a distinction with which I 
could have dispensed. 

A few days after, as 1 was riding 
beside the learned man of our party 
(the orator of the convent, as you may 
remember, in the preceding chapter), 
two Bedawee on foot came beside him, 
and accosted him aftet a ceremonious 
salute. One of them was a fresh- 
looking fellow, youn^ and hale ; the 
other a little sun-dried, used-up old 
^ Arab, grisly and grey. 
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This man has no children**' corn- 
menced the youngster* partly address- 
ing my friend* partly apostrophising 
his senior ; ** this man ha« no boys." 

« And how can I help that ?” re- 
monstrated our orator, who, from his 
deep acquaintance with Egyptian lore* 
had gained the soubrignet of Khamesis 
the Great; and how can I help that?” 

••You can,” rejoined the Arab; 
•• are you not the friend of the 
Hakeem?" 

" Suppose it— what then ?’* 

•• Then you can get a medicine 
from him to give this man boys.” 

Khamesis thought to give a turn 
to the conversation. 

•• Pray* how old,” said he, •• do you 
take this Hakeem to be ?” 

•• How old ?” replied the Bedawee, 
eyeing me curiously, ••why, he is 
four-and- thirty* but not more.’* (,My 
age to a nicety.) 

•• Balash,” ogied Khamesis, •• if he 
is a day, he is above a hundred years 
of age t He was, in his own country* 
a great Hakeem. Kebeer I Kebeer I 
(lifting up his hands and ey^s) he 
amassed a heap of gold* which ho is 
now going to speiid amongst the 
Arabs ; but he did better than that — 
he made out the elixir of life* and 
every day he takes a spoonful he be- 
comes younger by a year.” 

•‘ By Allah, and by the soul of your 
mother, but this is wondeifull” ex- 
claimed the Bedawee, •• he is a great 
Hakeem.” And then he repealed 
every word df the extravagant false- 
hood to his ancient comrade, who, 
however, had already drunk in the 
narrative with cars and eyes. 

•• Now, then,” chimed in the old 
man, ‘•he can give me boys, for all 
things are possible to this Sheik.” 

•• But yoa«hav6 children, no doubt, 
already?” 

••Children 1 have; but what of 
them, they are only girls— the Hakeem 
must give roe bojs.” 

It was in vain 1 protested my in- 
coropetency — in vain I urged it was 
out of the power of medicine to 
comply ^ith his demand. The reply 
was the same to every dissuasive — •• All 
things are possible to this Sheik ; the 
Hakeem of a hundred years can give me 
boys— the Hak||sm mvtft give me boys.” 

The more I proclaimed my inability, 
the obstinately my extraordinary 
pavers V4»re thrown in my teeth, 
y ^ VSwt was A score or so of male in- 


fants to the discovery of the elixir of 
life ? My refusal wSs looked on in the 
light of a personal injury, and the 
matter became too serious for a joke ; 
so for nearly three days I was besieged 
by importunate mediations in behalf 
of this unfortunate father, till, on 
approaching Sinai, where the old 
Arab was to leave w to return to his 
tents, we found we must bring the 
affair to a conclusion. 

Well, one bright morning [ un- 
locked the medicine chost, and com- 
pounding* under the special direction 
of Khamesis* a medley of every hot 
essence the said box ^contained* the 
daughter-stricken Bedawee was sum- 
moned to the tent. Never shall I 
forget the joy that lit up the old fel- 
low’s eyes when he heard his petition 
was to bo granted. He watched every 
motion as we corked the precious 
liquid, showered benedictions on our 
unbelieving heads for we still decried 
the efficacy of the potion ; and on 
Khamesis handing him tlie miraculous 
mixture, remarking* •• There are boys 
in that bottle— keep it safe,” the 
anxious patriarch thrust the pipo into 
his bosom* kissed both our hands, 
bounded across the camp, and set off 
instanter for bis homo in the desert, 
to test the powers of the Hakeem’s 
prescription, alone, amidst his house- 
•hold gods. 

From the day we left Sinai, in our 
progress through the great desei t, as 
reguLirly as the morning broke, I held 
my daily levee. Where all my patients 
came from, or how the news of my 
arrival spread* I am utterly at a loss 
to conjecture ; but each day new faces 
greeted the llakeem : not that one in 
ten had anything the matter with him, 
but the rage for bolting drugs grew 
with the opportunity ; every man seem- 
ed bitten with it, even to the Arabs 
of our own escort. 1 had to reduce 
my practice to a zegular system. The 
routine was thus : out of some twenty 
fellows kneeling in a circle, I picked 
one* say* for example* he was afflicted 
with sore eyes. Now, knowing what 
one got, all must get, eye- water and 
croton oil was the order of the day— 
the one dabbed in with the end of a 
feather, the other wiped across the 
tongue with the cork of the phial ; 
for 1 always turned the bottle upside 
dowc, and gave each what would stick 
to the stopper ; except, indeed, in one 
instance, when a troublesome Sheik, 
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who was leaving us, pestered roe for a 
present of clothes, with such importu- 
nity and impudence, that I was con- 
strained to give him a Benjamin’s por- 
tion of the croton, which laid him 
under the feet of my dromedary, inca- 
pable of stirring; any member of his 
body, except his tongue ; if ho ulti- 
mately recovered, he must have been 
a man of unexampled constitution. 
And so on 5 varying from day to day, 
as any particular drug got low ; ape- 
rient pills (which were always cranch- 
ed) and blistering ointment being in 
high request. What would J take to 
figure as Hakeem on the same route 
through that desert again, O, ye af- 
flicted ghosts and incensed siirviviirs? 
But niy practice was not confined to 
male Arabs, for of female Arabs 1 had 
no lack. This was, however, a more 
delicate branch of the business. I 
would be directed to a wife, daughter, 
sister, mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother, as the case might be, 
“off there,” my informant pointing to 
some rock, shrul), or hillock, at a dis- 
creet distance from the camp. “ Off 
there” I would tru«lg?, with becoming 
gravity, and find some disconsolate 
damsel, veiled and covered up, lying 
in a wisp, like patience personified. 
“ Owezy ya bint,” What will you, 
oh, girl I” — thc7 are all girh in the 
East, as all are boys in Ireland — then 
issued a discordant catalogue of com- 
plaints, ending invariably with “an 
impression on the heart.” I, as in 
duty bound, shook my head wisely, 
stroked my moustache, felt the pulse, 
pondered the symptoms, promised to 
send medicine, and returned to the 
place “ from whence I had set forth.” 

My doctoring, however, introduced 
mo unexpectedly to some Bedawin 
Hareems, curiosities not generally ac- 
cessible to less scientific travellers. 
My adventure was the following: — 
When some few days from Sinai, as 
we had got into marching order for 
the day, Sheik Emharak rode up, and 
gave me a polite invitation to pay a 
visit to his tents ; he said they were 
not more than four hours distant, and 
not far from the place we were to en- 
camp at for the night. The invitation 
was, of course, one to be accepted ; and 
accompanied by two of my own party 
and some Arabs of our caravan, we 
placed ourselves under the Sheik*s 
orders, and set out for his temporary 


home. Our path was rough and dif- 
ficult: we were conducted through 
defiles of mountain, bleak and desolate 
as can well be im^ined ; the dull mo- 
notony of our ride being broken at 
intervals by the howling, sing-song 
chant of our attendants, who irritated 
the wild echoes of the dismal hills to 
an alarming degree. More than once 
the gloominess of the scenery took 
possession of my mind ; I thought of 
the Towarah, hanged by proxy in the 
short desert ; and the menaces of his 
tribe, the blood for blood system of 
the w'ilderness, was anything but pleas- 
ant to reflect on. Still the good- 
humoured features of Einbarak, from 
time to time dispelled my apprehen- 
sions ; and as I remembered how often 
1 had physicked him “ free gratis,” in- 
dependently of once delivering binj 
from death, I felt my confidence in 
Arab honour and Bedawin fidelity 
gradually revive. At last we came to 
a more open line of country, and, en- 
tering a pleasant wadi, our cavalcade 
wiU5 brought to a halt. A few lowly 
giiives,^ humble but not neglected, 
marked a burial-ground in the desert, 
and a palm tree threw its shade across 
the dead, while a few shrubs and an 
acacia grew around. 

Our Sheik, who had dismounted, was 
standing by one of the little mounds, 
ajiparently engaged in prayer; if he 
were so, it was the only instance of 
devotion I had noticed since 1 came 
amongst the Bedawin. Emharak then 
took some green but faded branches 
he had brought from Sinai, and plant- 
ed them on the grave ; he remounted, 
and wo went on our way. Some three 
hours brought us to a tolerably exten- 
sive valley, at the foot of a long range 
hills. At a distance we discovered 
the low black tents of the encamp- 
ment, while in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood some women were tending 
a few scattered flocks of ragged, long- 
eared sheep. Our Sheik rubbed him- 
self up, put his dromedary into a sjing- 
trot, and rode gallantly along the tenfa 
— we, with sore bones and teeth chat- 
tering from the unwonted velocity of 
our mettlesome brutes, following as we 
best might. Our arrival was greeted 
shrill cry, issuing from witliin the 
nents, accompanied by ihe tinkling of 
various little belh ; but our Sheik, no 
doubt proud of exhibiting himself and 
the strangers to his lady firiends, made 
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a triumphal circuit of the enoampment*. watered* a few^awallowa bein^ allowed 

and finally pulled up at a large open each* and restored to our pipes and 

tent about the centre of the row. the process of digestion. But hospi- 

Here we w'ore permitted to dismount* tality is not disinterested even in the 

a number of Bedawin welcoming us desert ; the Arab understands the 

very cordially* and conveying our sad< ** quid pro quo** as well as any man in 

dies, carpets* saddle-bags* &c.* into existence. This I speedily ascertain- 

the interior* with which they con- ed ; as our host, advancing with a 

structed an extempore divan. salum, requested my services in the 

New arrivals, meanwhile* continued medical department in behalf of 

to pour in on all sides — the sundry sundry hareems then awaiting a visit 
salutations between the new-comers from the** Hakeem ofa hundred years.” 
and our entertainers being conducted An Arab tent* which is merely 

with a degree of stateliness and dc- a tabernacle consisting of four low 

coriim* which* contrasted with the poles, coj^ered over with dark-coloured 

wild features and ragged habiliments haircloth, forming roof and walls* is 

of the parties, amounted at times to either divided into two apartments 

the ludicrous. Each bent his head (the dinner being devoted to the wo- 

till it nearly touched that of his op- men), or contains one apartment only; 

ponent in politeness ; each then kissed and in this case the women of the fa- 

his own hand — the palms of each party mily appear to have a tent to them- 

touched* and the guest sat down cross- selves — the former arrangement is, 

legged* on the ground; preparations however* the most usual* at least such 

for a whet were speedily commenced ; was the case here. Skins, arms, and 

cofiec was roasted in little iron ladles, culinary utensils were scattered in the 

next pounded to pow’der, boiled, and outer room ; but the ladies* apartment 

served boiling in the usual tiny cup, was unadorned in the extreme — dark, 

but on the present occasion outrageous- * close* and dirty ; there were a few dried 

ly sweetened* in compliment to the Eu- sheep-skins on the flooi*, perhaps a little 

ropeans* who are supposed to delight bundle of wearing apparel in the cor- 

incontinently in sugar. Our pipes, ner, a brown baby or so, and the fe- 

which wo, of course, had with us* males of the establishment veiled* and 

were lighted, humoured* and present- seated in the background— one could 

ed in true Arab fashion ; and we were not well stand upright inside any tent, 

soon pufiing a cloud, and sitting cross- My first patient, as I well remem- 
legged as contentedly as if the great ber* was a young lady of distinction* 

desert were our private property, and and considerable personal attractions, 

sheep, goats, camels* and Bedawin To do her honour, I suppose, the old 

our farming stock thereon. But by Bedawee, wlio acted gentleman-usher* 

this time the preparatory repast was Creeping all-fours through the outer 

ready. A small modicum of water room* backed stern-foremost into the 

being poured from a copper ewer over presence chamber, aind having estab- 

the right hand of each of us, we were lished a breach in the curtain, very 

invited to join a select party of Arabs decorously withdrew. A very ancient 

round a huge wooden bowl of por- lady, saluting me, directed my atten- 

ridge. Tbet proceedings were simple tion to the suffering fair one — a maiden 

and primitive in the extreme: with the with brilliant eyes, remarkably fine 

right hand and knee advanced to the black hair* which was greased* and 

dish, the left leg uncomfortably bent elaborately platted as well as oriia- 

under one* half-sitting* half-kneeling* merited with several ghazees ; her 

we thrust our fingers into the mess* arms and ancles were bare* very pret- 

the two first fingers scooped up the tily tattoed and adorned with armlets 

quantity required* and the thumb and anklets of massive silver* with 

plugged the morsel down the throat, which* like the lady in the nursery 

Some gentlemen used three fingers; rhyme* she made music wherever she 

but they were evidently a sbar^ set* and went* 1 must allow there was a total 

inoUned to take ixmre than their shareik innocence of soap and water* and a 
I cf^nnot say much for the mess itself* * consequent incrustation of dirt, which 

tntt puv friends seemed to relish it dimmed the lustre of her charms. 

and in a few moments the The loose blue garment which she 

VW cleared ; we were then wore also prevented her figure from 
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being seen to perfection : and the long 
face veil rather left her lower features 
a matter of speculation than beautiful 
reality. But still the fair maiden was 
evidently an Arab belle ; and shcep^ 
dates> and dromedaries would go hard 
to buy her. 

At first introduction! the young lady 
seemed taken rather aback by the 
splendour of my appearance : a gold- 
spangled kerchief, converting niy gay 
tarbouch into a turban, my flannel 
waistcoat! with broad crimson stripes 
(it was shirt and jerkin), being girded 
with a voluminous silk scai^f of very 
violent colours, my pistols peaceably 
piotruding therefrom, my legs encased 
in bright red Turkish boots, a world 
too wide for them, and tricked out with 
yellow tassels, to which add a face 
raw as an undressed beef-steak, sot oft* 
by a long moustache of very question- 
able auburn, and you may easily ima- 
gine how well calculated my rawney 
iigure was to prepossess any young 
lady of pretensions at first .sight. Well, 
at first my patient stared, then the 
dark maiden tittered, finally she minced 
her words in reply to my kind inqui- 
ries about her health, and became so 
wonderously coy and prudish that I 
could not make out what was the mat- 
ter with her at all. However, the cha- 
peron came to the rescue, and enter- 
ing into a detailed account of the ma- 
ladies of her young friend, 1 felt iny pa- 
tient’s pulse, and requested her to allow 
me to examine her tongue. She at once 
testified the most unqualified surprise 
at my assurance. In vain the matron 
scolded and persuaded, *^she must 
submit to the directions of the ha- 
keem.'* Submit she declared she 
would not — Uothing could tempt her 
to such an act of indelicacy as to ex- 
pose her face even to a hakeem. She 
pouted, got into the sulks, and having 
gone through all her paces, let fall the 
veil when no one was asking her, and 
disclosed a very prettv face, with a row 
of teeth like ivory, t promised her a 
powerful potation from the medicine 
chest, and took my leave. 

One hareem was so like the other 
I won't detain my reader by going far- 
ther into detail, suffice it to say, for the 
next two hours, young, old, fat, lean, 
plain, pretty, handsome, and hideous^ 
of all 8ir.e8, forms, figures, tempers, 
and stations, came under my medical 
hands. My curiosity was completely 


satisfied, and my good samaritanising 
becoming a perfect bore, when Sheik 
Emb.irak sent a formal summons to 
say that dinner waited. ' It did not 
wait long for me; in five minutes 1 was 
cross-legged in the company tent, where 
my companions had remained, from the 
time I left them, enjoying their pipes. 
Our whet" had not been an unsub- 
stantial one, hut the dinner was the 
entertainment of the day. Our sheik, 
on my departure for the hareem, 
had privately asked the loan of a 
lung knifo used to carry about me, 
a great object of de.sire, by the 
way, to many an aspiring Bedawee ; 
and it would appear the knife liad not 
been borrowed for show, for in addi- 
tion to undeniable tokens of bloodshed 
about the blade, our first platters were 
heaped with huge fragments of a rq- 
cently-dismembored goat, the parboiled 
and sinewy pieces still quivering with 
life ; then followed huge wooden bowls 
of broth, of a very watery quality, fowl, 
torn piecemeal, and covered with yolk 
of egg, tempting piles of dournh cakes, 
copiously larded with gee, milk in a 
variety of shapes, parched maize, dates, 
cofl’ee, and pipes to wind up with, not 
to mention an unknown sort of liquid, 
which we took for granted was sherbet ; 
in fact, if a man could not feast to his 
satisfaction, he deserved to go hungry 
for all ** the dear days of his life." 
One fastidious gentleman of our party, 
forsooth, found fault with whut he 
termed the “ filth of the dinner ser- 
vice," and no doubt the sides of our 
bowls and platters were incrusted with 
the debris of many a previous repast ; 
but this surely spoke of plenty rather 
than the squalor or nastiness of pover- 
ty. Another anathematised the kid 
for having had so slight an acquain- 
tance with fire ; but that gentleman 
himself confessed he had always hod 
bad teeth ; indeed, any one who doubted 
the excellency of the viands had only 
to turn his eyes on the gU6*sts assem- 
bled, and marking how dainty disap- 
peared after dainty, while the fragments 
were handed to the brats, his sceptic 
cism must vanish in a moment, and 
his inner man yearn to revel in oiir 
Sheik's profusion ; and Sheik £mba- 
rak was the very fellow to play the 
host, arrayed in a flowing garment 
of crimson silk, chastely striped with 
yellow — blooming like a peony of 
the desert. His hospitality knew no 
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bounds ; fresh relays of fresh |^uests, 
assaulting fresh bowls of delicacies^ 
were cheered to the attack by Brnba* 
rak* as if his‘tiocks» his Herds, his corn 
were all as unbounded as his heart. 

Poor Sheik Embarak, you would 
not let us off till half-past four o'clock, 
and, as you pocketed our ghazees, you 
looked as if you did it all for love. 

A weary way it proved to us, as 
leaving these tents of Kedtfr,” we 
attempted a short cut across the coun- 
try to our resting-place for the night ; 
darkness soon set in — the^ moon bad 
not a thought of rising — our guide 
lost his way — we all got separated one 
from the other — my dromedary got 
bogged in a watercourse, and threat- 
ened to He there for the night, 
thanks to the Kourbash he didn't; 
though never were four men more 
j^reeahly surprised when suddenly 
descending into a w^di, we found our- 
selves in the midst of our encampment. 
Cheerily blazed the camp fires — pleas- 
ant was the sound of old, familiar 
voices—gladly we dismounted from 
our dromedaries, and stretched at our 
ease in the capacious tent of the great 
llhamesis, we recounted at full length 
our day's adventure, and the blow-out 
in the desert. 

Time, place, or distance cannot much 
incommode the tourist who sits at 
ease in his arm chair, and travels com- 
fortably on paper. Now, then, over 
a few hundred miles, and take a glance 
at a harem in Nubia, ** doctoring there 
also” — doctoring 1 confess it. 

We had returned from the second 
cataract above Wadi Haifa, and our 
boat was moored opposite Philae — 
there is a village there, but I forget 
its name — it is above the first cataract. 

I was cooling down, one January 
afternoon, lying in my cabin, thermo- 
meter 96® in shade — the upper country, 
as they call it, is, after all, the place to 
winter in — when Paulo abruptly made 
his etitre^ to say an embassy was 
without waiting on the hakeem, to 
conduct 4iim to visit a poor woman 
who, if Paulo wks to be believed, had 
for the last four months been possessed 
by a legion of -distempers, so I begged 
the enibassy Wouldn tire, and proniis- 
ed to attend the patient as soon 1 had 
bad tea. It was after night fall when, 
ffcccomi^ted by Paulo and our Nubian 
pUotiH#if husband of the woman— 1 
rep»|^>]P| the lady’s mansion in the 


village. CteHring the little quay, 
we mund ourselves speedily involved 
among the mud hovels of the hamlet, 
winding through narrow lanes, floun- 
dering over the debris of dilapidated 
cabins, and getting ourselves into sun- 
dry personal quarrels with the lazy, 
snarling curs that infest the region. 
At long last we halted before a rather 
retired habitation, quite as dingy and 
deplorable as any of the surrounding 
edifices — for more so it could scarcely 
be — and stooping through a narrow 
doorway, we found ourselves in a little, 
dark den, the right-hand side of which 
was occupied by a mud dewan, on 
which lay a female, calmly reposing 
in her upper clothing and inexpressi- 
bles. This I took to be my patient, 
and as I was about to rouse her from 
her slumbers, my attention was at- 
tracted by the strife of tongues pro- 
ceeding from some quarter beyond the 
room wall to the left, and, for the first 
time, I discovered, low down in this 
left-hand wall, a narrow aperture, 
securely fastened on the inside by a 
piece of board. At this the master 
of the house kept knocking, and af- 
ter some angry discussion, the ob- 
stacle was removed. The female voices 
now rose in a loud tone of deprecation, 
which the pilot never heeding, he was 
eventually permitted to worm himself 
through the aperture, and disappeared 
by the hole in the wall.” Paulo fol- 
lowed next ; and as soon as I saw the 
soles of his feet, 1 also plunged head- 
foremost, and found myself amongst 
a crowd of women, in a little low 
room, of a most overpowering tempe- 
rature. One side of this apartment 
was occupied by a low dewan, like that 
in the outer room. At the end of it 
there was a kind of stove or hot-Iiearth 
made of clay, on the top of which was 
burning a lamp-wick in an earthen ves- 
sel filled with rancid oil. The walls, 
in the dim obscurity, appeared hung 
round with mats, sheep'skins, culinary 
utensils, and some farraingiinpleincnts ; 
and here were congregated a bevy of 
squalid, filthy-looking women, haran- 
guing, in their native dialect, at a fear- 
fn\ rate ; evidently they bad rebelled 
against the inroad of the males into 
their sanctuary. At length, after 
much altercation, way was, made for 
the hakeem ; and I found my patient 
stretched on the dewan motiotilessfbut, 
alas t not speechless. When she had 
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rated us until she was well nigh ex- 
hau8ted> I commenced tender inquiries 
about everjrthing but the state of her 
lungs ; for of their healthy action 1 had 
been abundantly assured. The pilot 
translated his wife's Nubian into unin- 
telligible Arabic^ which Paulo again 
rendered into a compound of French, 
Italian, and English. My, patient 1 
was i^d to find not by any means so 
ill as I had been led to apprehend ; a 
few simple remedies setting her on her 
legs in about two days after. At the 
time, I directed the husband to come 
to my boat for medicine, and gladly 
beat my retreat from an oven in which 
I could not have believed it possible 
for human beings to exist. Oh, Mr. 
Pea," cried Paulo, drawing in a deep 
breath, ;is we gained the outer side of 
the establishment, ** 1 s^joell as much 
as if I had worked all day." Apropos 
to doctoring: much as I wished to 
meet one, 1 never met with an Arab 
physician ; indeed, the only operation 
I could hear of the natives performing 
on one another was that of plilcbotomy, 
which was carried to perfection in its 
way. Wo had, one day, a rare exam- 
ple of this amongst our own boatmen. 

One of thorn appeared one morning 
returning from shore, with an old 
razor in his hand, from which he was 
carefully wiping off some recent stains 
of blood. On being asked whom he 
had murdered, he replied with a grin, 
he never had murdered any one, but 
he had just been bleeding a man, re- 
questing us, at the same time, to re- 
turn and witness his skill. Of course 
we readily complied. At a little dis- 
tance on the bank, a knot of idlers 
were collected round an unfortunate 
Arab, who was hopping on one leg 
within the circle — the other leg being 
ingeniously tied up so as to prevent 
his setting that foot on tho ground. 
The leg on which he hopped was 
gashed and wounded from tho knee 
downwards, and the blood oozed 
slowly from the cuts. Way was 
cleared for us, and our medico ap- 
proached the saltatory gentleman, 
telling him, at tho same time, it' was 
necessary he should be bled again. 
The poor fellow winced, and pro- 
tested against a renewal of the opera- 
tion. Much to tho amusement of the 
bystanders, however, the operator 
persisted, and made unequivocal de- 
monstrations of assault. 
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The patient actually howled as he 
drew near, and bopped dementedly 
about, to the unfeigned delight of the 
spectators, who declared he must 
allow the Khowages to see him bled. 
In vain he prayed, protested, threat- 
ened ; the surgeon rushed forward 
with the razor-blade between his fore- 
finger and thumb, and watching his 
opportunity between every plunge of 
the sufferer, snigged away at shin or 
calf, whichever presented itself, till 
the lower portion of the poor delin- 
quent's leg streamed with blood. 
Escape he could not, and the more 
violently he hopped, the faster the 
blood flowed, until at last ho threw 
himself on his back in the sand, and 
kicked so viciously with the maimed 
member, that what with laughter, 
heat, and exertion, his persecutor was 
fairly forced to desist, and patient and * 
physician lay amicably rolling side by 
side. 

It was a scene nowhere to bo wit- 
nessed but amongst those rare speci- 
mens of humanity that << grow sponta- 
neous" on tho banks of the Nile. 

The Nile ! What a host of pleasant 
recollections does that name recall !— . 
what pleasant days, and erewhile 
plaguy perplexities, novel scenes, odd 
characters, and old faces I Truly, your 
traveller enjoys himself far less in the 
reality than the reminiscence — 

‘ Uc ftghtR bis battles o’ep again, 

Aud tw^ice he slajs the slain.'* 

Your actual travel is all very well in 
its way. There is in it a great degree 
of pleasurable excitement ; there are 
great charms of novelty, much inte- 
rest, and the opportunities of acquiring 
much valuable information. But once 
beyond the region of hotels, srailroads, 
coaches, diligences, and the like — once 
beyond the range of European civili- 
sation — the annoyances, difficulties, 
hardships, and, it may be, dangers, of 
your route, vastly tend to counter- 
balance its advantages. Yet, once 
again at home, seated by your own 
fireside, restored to your former habits 
and accustomed occupations, let memo- 
ry call back past scenes, past toils, and 
past adventures — revisiting in thought 
far distant lands, and how marvellous 
the transformation! Your happiest 
days come out in brighter colouriDg— 
your saddest hours are undarkened 
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by a cloud. Speaking of the Nile^ 
however^ I must draw my pen across 
the words difficulty, hardships, danger 
-.-hardship, above all ; for an easier 
life than that of the traveller afloat on 
the broad bosom of the Nile, T, for 
one, know not of. Notwithstanding, 
strange as it may appear, my com- 
panion and I were unaccountably pre- 
possessed with an insane idea we should 
have to rough it on the Nile ; and,^ con- 
sequently, never was a brace of philo- 
sophers more stoically prepared to bid 
adieu for a season to all the pleasing 
** amenities” of civilised existence ; in 
fact, Diogenes in his tub was a prince 
to us. Yet, somehow or other, in the 
very outset, firom a hundred boats or 
more at Boolak, it took us a full week 
to select one which came up to our 
ideas of convenience 5 then a full fort- 
*night was consumed in painting, puri- 
fying, and provisioning the Kandgia. 
An excellent Arab cook was voted an 
indispensable commodity ; and Hol- 
lands, wines, and bottled |)orter were 
stowed in a convenient locker, in case 
Nile water might run short. An ex- 
tract from my journal will prove how* 
ascetically we lived ; — 

“ Rose this morning at eight o’clock. 
Walked for half-an-hour, while break- 
fast was being laid on deck beneath the 
awning. Breakfast a highly creditable 
and siibntantial atfair — fowl in omelette 
a devilled drumstick, some unknown 
edibles in fried pumpkin, poached eggs, 
mutton chops, tea, coffee, a huge bowl 
of rice boiled in goat’s milh ; and by 
way of a wind up, a continued and con- 
solatory smoke of e.\'cellent jiblcy and 
latakoa mixed. 

“ After breakfast, a very pleasant 
ramble with our guns along the bank. 
Dinner at three o’clock — a more ornate 
^d recherche affair than its matutinal 
recessor.* Read for an hour after 
inner. Tea in C— s boat.” 

This amphibious mode of living, 
however, was confined to the periods 
of contrary winds or no wind^ when 
the slow and laborious process of tack- 
ing left us at perfect liberty to pro- 
gress by land or water. Scudding be- 
fore the breeze we had also our appro- 
priate amusements. Books or conver- 
sation wiled away the time ; a stray 
shot at a passing flock of waterfowl, 
^ or a crack at the pelican along the 
bailk> afforded continual excitement. 
Bedims the having to read up for the 


antiquities we were to «<do*’ on our re- 
turn from the second cataract, obliged 
us to devote some hours in the day to 
a now and interesting study. Croco- 
dile shooting, I regret to say, en- 
grossed, after a while, more than a due 
share of our attention. No matter 
how serious the occupation — whether 
reading, eating, smoking, or sleeping 
(a nap in the shade on a sultry day is 
excessively seducing), the moment the 
cry of timsab” was sung out by the 
vjrew, or ‘^crokerdile ” by the sagacious 
Ha<lgc Boinie, every gun on board 
was in immediate requisition. There 
would recline the huge animal, stretch- 
ed like a log of dry wood, uncon- 
sciously reposing on a mud hank, till 
the pattering of the bullets on his scaly 
sides broke in upon his slumbers, and 
warned him of his danger. 

In all the Bashas dominions there 
are no such persecuted individuals as 
these very unoffending aborigine.^ of 
the Nile. Countless as are the tales 
of his ferocity and bloodtliirsty rapa- 
city, 1 never heard of one well-authen- 
ticated instance, in whic*b man, woman, 
or child, bad been assailed or injured by 
the crocodiles. On the contrary, they 
appeared timid in the extreme when out 
of the watery element, and even when 
in it. Not only have our boatmen who 
were constantly in the river, returned 
invariably without let or hinderance, 
hut I have again and again bathed in 
the very winter where, five minutes be- 
fore, 1 saw crocodiles rising to the 
surface in considerable numlx rs ; in- 
• deed it has not unfrequeiitly happened 
that when we were just plunging into 
the stream, we have roused a croco- 
dile, which had been lying unseen on 
the bank, and then directly followed 
him into the water. Yet such is the 
perversity of human nature, master 
and man, cook and dragoman, rcis and 
boatman — all, to the extent of their 
respective means, waged unceasing 
war on the unoffending crocodile. 
The first view I ever got of the tiin- 
sah was under the following circum- 
stances. It was a Christmas morning, 
and we were making up the stream for 
Kinneh ; my companion and 1 had 
gone on board a friend’s boat, where 
we were to dine and spend the day ; 
soon after service, the wind rose, 
and it came on lo blow very fresh ; the 
boat, a crank little vessel, carrying a 
long lateen sail and a triiiketta, went 



staggering along under hor canvas« 
running gunwale under, to our dis- 
comfort, and to materially interfering 
with the operations of Paulo and the 
cook, who had put their heads to- 
gether, and were determined to pro- 
duce the grand pudding'* (so a 
plum pudding was designated) in ho- 
nour of the day. Mournfully they 
regiirded the half-roasted turkey, which 
lurched uneasily on the spit from the 
pitching of the Kandgia, and firmly 
they held on by the portable kitchen, 
resolved to sink or swim with the 
objects of their professional solicitude. 

Lazily extended at full length across 
the deck, I was, with no small amusc- 
incnl, watching their several manoeu- 
vres, not without a sneaking appro- 
lieusion that turkey, grand j)udding, 
and all, should share in an involun- 
tary bath, when suddenly the battle- 
orv of crokerdile was raised by Paul ; 
and true enough, on a bank in the 
middle of the river, there lay seven 
veritable crocodiles, enjoying them- 
sedves in the sunshine. As soon as wc 
tieared them, six plunged with ro- 
markablo activity into the river ; but 
t)ne liuge leviathan, more lethargic 
than his comrades, his enormous jaws 
wide open, continued sleeping in the 
sun. 15. opened forthwith a battery 
from his double-barrel ; the bullets 
rattled on the brutes ungainly carcase, 
Imt much to our amazeinont, aocua- 
tomed as wc had been to see a brace 
o:’ Lillis, eighteen to the pound, pro- 
duce at a reasonable range an effect 
of some sort, the big fellow very lei- 
surely shut his mouth, wagged his long 
tail, turned round to look at his as- 
sailant, and with the most perfect 
composure returned into the river, 
from whence he came. 

This bank, by the ivay, near Kin- 
neh, wo found to be a famous resort 
of crocodiles. One fine afternoon, on 
our voyage down, B. and I went 
on shore there, the boat, according 
to our directions, falling some dis- 
tance down the stream, after having 
left; us on the bank. There was no 
cover on this little island, so we lay 
down al)out the centre of it, patiently 
expecting a visit from our amphi- 
bious friends. Presently huge heads 
rose slowly from the water. Then 
one after another great crocodile 
emerged from the stream, crawling 
cautiously^ along the margin of the 


bank » but they soon perceived us as 
we rose from our recumbent posture, 
and before we could cover a soft sjiot 
on any of our ** quarry,*' they were all 
in motion, gliding with great rapidity 
into the river, for it is quite a mis- 
taken notion to suppose the crocodile 
cannot exhibit consldcrahle agility on 
land. We were obliged to be con- 
tented, therefore, with a promiscuous 
blaze, without any perceptible eftect, 
and to betake ourselves, rather crest- 
fallen, to our boat, disappointed in 
bagging a crocodile. On a subsequent 
occasion I was rather more successfid. 

Indulging one evening in a nap after 
dinner, I was roused by the report of a 
giin in the distance, and found that we 
were running alongside of a huge mud 
bank, a very usual retreat for somno- 
lent alligators. My attention was di- , 
rected by one of the boatmen to a 
crocodile in the act of escape into the 
river. A large Swiss rifle lay close to 
me, ready loaded, and though not w^ell 
wide awake, I fired on the instant. 
The shot evidently took effect, for the 
crocodile staggered, and then remained 
still. I reloaded, and aimed behind 
the forearm, fired, and the brute rolled 
over, liy a violent effort he recovered 
his legs, and being on the very brink 
of the river, plunged in heavily and 
disappeared. The Arabs tell you if 
the timsah is mortally wounded he 
always comes on land to die ; and all 
being of opinion the gentleman in 
question liad received his quietus, 
there was no small stir and excitement 
amongst the crew ; lances were pulled 
out from unknown receptacles, staves 
wevo in instant requisition, and Hadge 
Mohammed, the cook, who was of a very 
sporting turn, appeare«l from behind 
the kitchen, bendogee in hand, viz., a 
steel-mounted piece, with a r^arly end- 
less longitude of barrel. The wounded 
animal was soon seen at a distance, 
making with much difficulty his last 
journey to the bank* I lea^ied on 
shore, but not so my ragged battalion ; 
for finding the affair was likely to ter- 
minute in a death or victory transac- 
tion, either from a spirit of fair play 
(which I doubt), or a prudential regard 
to their own proper persons, they all 
of them hung back to a man, and left 
me “ alone in my glory.*’ By the time 
I reached the spot to which the croco- 
dile was swimming, the dying animal 
hud very nearly gained the bank. Some 
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reeds growing out of the water partial- 
ly screened him ; my linger was on the 
hair-trigger^ 1 almost counted the prize 
my own ; but before he had exposed 
a vulnerable spot^ with one last strug- 
gling effort to gain the bank, tim- 
sah sunk beneath the waters, and was 
seen no more j it was exceedingly pro- 
voking, for it is not every day a man 
can bag his crocodile. As we are on 
the subject of the crocodile, to the 
honour of the ancients be it recorded, 
that in some cities he enjoyed the dig- 
nity of a place amongst their sacred 
animals ; and if not exactly Ctanonised 
after death, he at least was entitled to 
posthumous honours, being embalmed 
and made a mummy of in common 
with the sacred ibis, -and even en- 
tombed in the same sepulchre in which 
^ the Egyptians of old deposited their 
dead, deities and devotees thus amica- 
bly returning to their dust together. 

Our party visited one of these ceme- 
teries, the name of which I forget, but 
it is on the top of the hilly range nearly 
o])po8ite Manfaloot, at the other side 
of the river. An account of our ex- 
cursion may not here he out of place, 
:is I believe the spot is not generally 
visited by travellers ; and I have ram- 
bled so much at random in this most 
discursive paper, that the reader who 
has followed me in my meandering 
must be blessed with the patience of 
Job. 

Crossing over, then, from the vil- 
lage of Manfaloot, donkeys, drivers, 
dragomen, and gentlemen, all having 
embarked together in the ferry-boat, 
we happily arrived at the opposite 
shore, not without many hairbreadth 
escapes from death by drowning, in 
consequence of the unconquerable ob- 
jection which, our quadrupeds mani- 
fested to wiavigation. Our route lay 
for some distance through a well 
cultivated strip of land, our Arabs 
making more free than welcome with 
the luxurious bean crop througli which 
we passed ; and the path at length ter- 
minating in a straggling, dirty hamlet ; 
Paulo was sent off as plenipotentiary 
to hunt up the sheik. 

The sheik of the village was, in due 
time, found sunning himself outside a 
respectable mud edifice, a pipe without 
tobacco in his hand, and a jar of water 
his feet. He was a kiln-dried, 
^ihgy, seedy-looking old gentleman ; 
you •vonld not have given the mode- 


rate sum of sixpence for all the clothes 
on his back; yet on perceiving our 
approach be mustered up uncommon 
dignity, and affected an air at once 
patronising and condescending. 

Having mentally calculated to what 
probable amount he might cheat us, he 
pocketed our present, and saddling us 
with three guides, dismissed the party 
with a pious benediction. W e now faced 
the hill which nearly overhangs the 
village, the ass boys urging our reluc- 
tant donkeys, who with more prudence 
than their riders, declined the unprofi- 
table task of clamboring up a mountain 
by a breakneck path, simply, so far at 
least as they were personally concerned, 
to«como down again; and as we had 
not bridle nor even halter wherewith to 
guide them, they fairly turned tail 
on the adventure, and left us to conti- 
nue our journey on foot. Horace 
stigmatises the ass as an animal 

inif/ucp mentis i* but 1 candidly con- 
fess our quadrupeds in the present 
instance judged discreetly and well. 

The ascent was steep and stony, the 
sun intense, and the toil of climbing 
to the summit utterly unrev^arded by 
the scenery that the hilltop presented; 
around us was a desert in its dreari- 
ness, not a blade of grass, not a tree 
or bush to relieve the dazzled eye; 
clusters of low rocks or pointed 
crags protruding from the sandy 
soil, just big enough to tumble over, 
but for shade or shelter naught. An 
old gray fox seemed the sole inha- 
bitant of the region ; he eyed us with 
an expression of pity for a moment, 
shook his patriarchal pate, and lei- 
surely went on his way. In due time 
we arrived at the ultima ihule of 
our expedition. It was a pit, or 
rather cleft in a parcel of rocks, pe- 
netrating directly downwards, and ap- 
parently of considerable depth. Wo 
sat down for a few moments to ar- 
range the order of descent; indeed 
the question now came to be can- 
vassed, whether or not we should 
descend at all. The celebrated ex- 
ample of ** The King of France and 
all his men,’* &c., afforded an inviting, 
if not exactly pertinent, precedent. 

Paulo, always a Job's comforter in a 
dilemma, stroking his beard and draw- 
ing his tarboosh over his eyebrows, 
descanted with gravity and great unc- 
tion on the peril of the undertaking. 
** Ho had cause," he said, ** to know 
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the dangers of the cayerD^ for fifteen 
years ago he had lost his way for seven 
hours in its endless passages.’* Our 
Arabs must also put in their oar ; 
they told us of two travellers and three 
guides who had perished in attempting 
to penetrato the secret chambers of 
this subterraneous region ; indeed, if 
their account was to be credited, the 
entire range of hill was excavated, 
and a tunnel formed to the bank of the 
Nile ; otherwise, they stated, it was im- 
possible the bodies could have been 
conveyed to the interior. So that al- 
together it appeared a pleasing and 
profitable adventure. 

Our party, having first joined with 
great unanimity in heaping abusd on 
my unfortunate head, as the planner 
and instigator of the excursion, next, 
with laudable consistency, prepared to 
run all chances first, divesting them- 
selves of all unnecessary clothing, 
and procuring wax tapers and oranges 
from Paulo, who had generally the 
foresight to provide himself against 
every emergency. Notwithstanding the 
veritable narrative of Paulo and the 
Arabs, my only apprehension arose 
from the circumstance, that while we 
descended into the pit, our followers 
from the village still remained above ; 
it seemed to me too favourable an op- 
portunity of imprisoning us within the 
cavern, by simply stopping the aperture, 
for those Industrie us gentry to overlook. 
Very true I had my pistols in in v pocket, 
lucifers, an extra candle, and a small 
supply of oranges; but how long could 
we hold out if the enemy was determin- 
ed on the blockade — an unconditional 
.surrender with backsheesh, *‘at discre- 
tion,*’ must have proved the finale of the 
adventure. The villagers were, how- 
ever, men of honour, and my appre- 
hensions consequently groundless ; so, 
commencing with good courage our 
subterranean travels, wo burrowed on 
for some time in a horizontal direction ; 
the passage being so low and narrow, 
that we were constrained to crawl on 
face and hands through the sharp slip- 
pery rock which obstructed our path. 
The rock both above and beneath us 
was black and clammy ; the atmosphere 
heavy, foul, and oppressive; the stench 
from the confined air intolerable ; the 
darkness just rendered visible*’ by the 
dim glimmering of our tapers, which 
burned so faintly as scarcely to shed any 
light : indeed a slight effort of imagina- 


tion might have converted the way we 
were traversing into the main road to 
purgatory, with the sole reflection to 
support us, that the length of our weary 
journey should be commensurate with 
the purses and affections of our surviv- 
ing relatives and friends. At last we 
arrived at a portion of the cavern in 
which we were able to stand upright. 
The sooty rock was hung with sable 
stalactites, and as well as we could dis- 
cover them, in the dim obscurity, a 
labyrinth of passages appeared to ra- 
diate from the place in which we stood. 
Here our Arab guides, who had stripped 
for the occasion, appeared to be fairly 
at fault, snuffing into every cranny like 
ferrets in a deserted rabbit warren, scru- 
tinizing every orifice, and in doubt as to 
which they should enter. As for our- 
selves, we presented a very tolerable* 
picture of a band of respectable banditti 
in concealment from the myrmidons of 
justice, half clothed, and partly armed; 
begrimed with damp and dirt, the per- 
spiration streaming from our bearded 
visages, perplexity depicted in each 
countenance, and disorder in our array ; 
but beauty bears candlelight, and we 
now were very toleraldy lit up. Our 
guides had disappeared for the moment, 
and our party, disheartened by their ab- 
sence, began to indulge in very mutinous 
expressions: “ they had gone far enough 
on such a wild-goose chase ; no one was 
acquainted with the intricacies of the 
place. The three Arabs, for aught we 
knew, were, perhaps, giving their ex- 
piring kick in some mummy-pit ; in 
fact nothing was left us but to return.” 
Paulo seemed elated with the suc- 
cess of his unregarded predictions, 
and grinned diabolically from a nook 
in which he had ensconced himself ; so 
matters looking worse and worse, 1 fell 
quietly into the rear, fully cleter mined 
to act as "stopper,” if the mutineers 
attempted a retreat. Happily, at this 
juncture, our guides shouted to us to 
say they had recovered the track, and 
Paulo, starting forward at the sound, 
we were all instantly in motion. Up 
we scrambled, mounting to an aperture 
in the top of a rock to our left, every 
turn and projection being chalked by 
Paul as we advanced. My position in 
the rear was most satisfactory ; no one 
could recede if he purposed it, except 
by backing stern fbremost, and even 
then he must remain stationary, unless 
I consented to give way. The pas- 
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sage was extremely tortuous. We 
dragged our weary lengths*’ slowly 
and painfully along. 1 could hoar 
W. groaning philosophically about fire- 
damps and mephitic air. 11., who im- 
mediately preceded me, would occa- 
sionally kick out very viciously, hut 
his shoes were off, and a discreet appli- 
cation of my taper to an obvious ex- 
tremity of his portly frame, caused him 
to move on with accelerated alacrity. 
We now came into the region of bones 
and mummy cloth. Presently, wo 
crushed over the mortal remains of a 
very ancient Egyptian, who inhospi- 
tably opposed our progre.'^s ; and hero 
our guide warned us of the very pal- 
pable danger of holding our lights in- 
cautiously, as a single spark, falling 
amidst the debris of mummies, dried 
i reeds, old linen, and resinous sub- 
stances that we were crushing through, 
must infallibly set the mass in a flame, 
and cause the instant sufiocation of the 
whole party— a peril by no means easily 
to he avoided in our present positiop, 
where the candles were held horir.on- 
tally, and within a few inches of the 
ground. Add to this, the aroma fi om 
the mummy dust was as pungent as 
snufY, so every sneeze put us in danger 
of our lives. We at last arrived safely 
at a rude chamber solely inhabited by 
human dead, mummy piled on mummy, 
so as nearly to fill the apartment. 
Here Paul, who was possessed with 
an inordinate passion for dissection, sat 
down by himself to peel a very perfect 
mummy predicting he should find 
rings, bracelets, gold coin, and a variety 
of valuables on the person of the de- 
funct ; hut he had scarcely commenced 
operations when, overcome with fa- 
tigue, heat, foul air, and the strong 
smell proceeding from his‘<^ subject,” he 
suddenly iSll back, and nearly swooned 
olY: had he actually fainted, the catas- 
trophe must have proved a serious one. 
We had no means of restoring anima- 
tion ; drag him out of the cave we 
could not, and desert him we undoubt- 
edly would not ; but iis, after a little 
fanning and shaking, he gradually caino 
to himstdf, we left him sucking oranges, 
and ungraciously repining at his fate. 
We now entered the chamber, which 
was the immediate object of our 
.search ; it was a cavern, opening into 
the one 1 have described, and piled 
with mummied crocodiles, swathed and 
packed like their human neighbours. 


but many of tj^em had been unrolled, 
and the fragments were scattered round 
us. Some specimens were in perfect 
preservation, and of a large size. 
Packed in with the seniors, wo found 
numerous bundles of little crocodiles, 
each about nine inches long, and con- 
taining a dozen or so of the tiny rep- 
tiles wrapped separately in coarse linen, 
and in complete preservation also. 
From some of the larger crocodiles 
we extracted eggs, but the shells were so 
easily broken, we were unable to bring 
any away. How these huge animals 
had been brought into this receptacle 
was a perfect mystery ; certainly not 
by the way wc entered, and w'e could 
distover no other mode of ingress. 
This cemetery is well worthy of inves- 
tigation, for there doubtless exist seve- 
ral other chambers as yet unexplored. 

Chalking our names in very legible 
characters on the black wall of the 
cave, and charitably taking charge 
each of a little orphan family, we re>. 
joined Paul, who was by this time suffi- 
ciently recovered ; and after a toilsome 
crawl through the same long winding 
passages, w'o hade farewell to these re- 
gions of darkness and the dead, and 
gladly scrambled into day. 

On reaching the village, our sheik 
very hospitably presented ns with a 
gulleh of im filtered river water-ra 
cheap but very acceptable refresh- 
ment, and urging our donkeys across 
the plain, wc were soon luxuriating 
in the turbid waters of the deep and 
dirty Nile. 

’ In travelling in the East, one cannot 
fail to be struck witli the frequent 
recurrence of the same customs, and 
even the same phraseology with which 
we are familiarised by the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but while this is to be expected 
amongst the Arab tribes in the desert, 
or in Syria, one scarcely expects to 
meet with it amongst the mixed races 
of Egypt. Yet so it is. You are 
often startled by hearing even not very 
usual Script imal phrases in-tbe mouths 
of the fellaheem 

x\ friend, for instance, inquiring 
from the rcis of his boat whether tho 
fair wind which was blowing at the 
time was likely to continue till evening, 
was answered by the boatman’s reply- 
ing in the words of Jacob, Ain 1 in 
th^ place of God ?*' So, amongst other 
patriarch ial customs we find the old 
system of the avenging of blood by the 
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next of kin to the murdered person, 
still existing in Egypt. 

Of this I had a striking instance 
during my visit to Thebes. As we w'ero 
mounting one morning for some ion- 
hunting’ ' excursion, Paul, from the 
many brought us for hire, selected 
the very worst looking donkey of the 
lot, a proceeding so much at variance 
with the habitual discretion of our 
dragoman, that 1 could not help in- 
quiring the cause. 

** I take this donkey,” replied Paul, 
because it belongs to that little hoy, 
the son of my old guide, who was mur- 
dered since I was last at Thebes.*' 
lie then related the following parti- 
culars : — • 

** 'I’he murderer of the deceased 
guide was his own and only brother. 
In a fit of uncontrollable passion, aris- 
ing from some petty dispute, the man’s 
own brother had publicly shot him 
dead, leaving his wife and a )Oung 
family in utter destitution.” 

I ask(*d who had provided fur them. 
I was told they hiid boon all taken to 
the uncle’s house, who was bound to 
maintain the mother and the children, 
until the latter wore of age to support 
themselves. 

And was no pimishincJit inflicted 
on this fratricide ?” I inquired. 

None,” said Paul ,* “ we must wait 
until this eldest boy grow's u[).” 

And what then ?’' 

** What then ! Why of course as 
soon as nc is able to handle a gun, this 
boy will shoot his uncle.” 

But there are two parties to that : 
will the uncle be fool enough to permit 
him?” 

How' can the man avoid it ; it is the 
custom, the villagers will see ju-slice 
done.” 

A delightful family arrangement, 
thought 1, and yet it is the old patriar- 
chal law, as ancient at least as the 
flood. 

And surely the blood of your lives 
will I require ; at the hand of every 
beast will I require it ; and at the hand of 
man, at the hand of eoerymaa's hrol fiery 
will 1 require the life of man. 

Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shod, for in the 
image of Gotl made He man.” 

Talking of family arrangements, one 
indispensable article in the household 
department of a well-regulated estab- 
lishment, is an Abyssinian boy. Hadge 


Bouri, my Arab dragoman, who, it may 
be remembered, was arespectable bur- 
ger, when he retired, after a travelling 
engagement, into private life, was quite 
a connoisseur in slave boys ; selling 
them as they approached manhood, 
and buying in a fresh supply of 6mall 
boys as occasion required. On en- 
gaging with me he was intent on a 
mercantile speculation of this sort, 
stating : him want buy boy at KaP- 
rakt, where him sold ver’ cheap.” On 
our arrival at Assuan, we accepted 
the lladge’s polite invitation to accom- 
pany him to the slave market, and 
assist him with our opinions on his pur- 
chases, before he concluded the bar- 
gain. 

In Cairo this iijbiunan traffic in 
human flesh has received a check, at 
least ostensibly, the basha having closed 
the slave-market in the city, and imposed 
a duty on the imported article, so we 
were rather curious to witness this 
slave-dealing, even on a minor scale. 

'rhe so-called market at Assuan 
was a little beyond the village, on an 
open spot of rising ground, at one ex- 
tremity of which grew a few date trees ; 
hortj wo found collected a group of 
some twenty boys and girls, varying in 
ago from about nine to thirteen years ; 
they were unbound and unguarded ; 
the* dealers, three in number, were 
seated at some distance on the other 
side of a low tent, which we were in- 
formed contained two young Abyssi- 
nian beauties. Round the dealers 
lounged a few idlers from the village, 
who smoked and chatted with them 
from time to time. The slave boys 
were in a state of primitive nudity. 
The young ladies were accommodated 
with the narrow leather fringe, which 
girded below the waist, forms the major 
portion of a Nubian gentlewoman's 
summer dress. The girls wore their 
hair tastefully arranged in a multitude 
of short diminutive braids, the whole 
well greased and dusted over with a 
white powder, their black limbs and 
bodies being also copiously lubricated 
with very rancid oil, giving them a 
wondrously sleek and slippery appear- 
ance. 

The sculls of the boys were closely 
shaven, with the exception of the usual 
top-knot, whereby his guardian angel 
hauls the pious MosUm to paradise ; 
their heads and bodies were also oiled 
and powdered ; yet, notwithstanding 
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the evident exertions made by the own* 
ers to have their luckless live stock 
** well got up,*’ a more uninviting set 
of little urchins 1 never laid eyes on ; 
the features bore a startling affinity 
to those of the Moor*s face on a hall* 
door knockeri while the polished scull 
might be aptly represented by the old- 
fashioned cocoa-nut sugar-bowl that 
was in vogue with our grandmothers 
in days of yore. But captives as they 
were, the youngsters seemed in high 
health and spirits, jabbering and laugh- 
ing together until they noticed our ap- 
proach, when rising in a body, they 
surrounded us, all clamouring loudly 
for backsheesh ; all — no, there was one 
excepted, and that was a poor lank lad 
who sat apart from his noisy fellow- 
captives, with drooping head and sunk- 
en eye, worn and emaciated. There ho 
lay, cowering under the partial shelter 
of the tent, as regardless of all around 
him, as those about him were regard- 
less of him I no one appeared to care 
for or even pity him $ he was sick, a 
dealer told us, and left to take his 
chance 1 in that little group before us 
we had the dark as well as sunny side 
of slavery. Though the slaves are ge- 
nerally brought from what is termed 
the upper country, I believe the Nu- 
bian women are rarely, if ever, in- 
duced to sell their children. Indeed, 
I had, one day, a rare opportunity of 
laying in a cargo of sable innocents, if 
the mothers had been so inclined. 

I was wandering one afternoon up 
the river, in search of a village, where 
I could procure a few of those small 
straw baskets that the Nubian women 
make so neatly, when, j ust as 1 was about 
to enter a little hamlet, 1 met a portly 
matron, with a diminutive blackamoor 
in her arms. I told her I wanted to 
buy some baskets, and asked if she had 
any to dispose of. The woman replied 
that she had; and coolly coming 
up to me, demurely committed her 
infant to my charge, saying, “ Take it — 
take it,” suiting the action to the 
words. I confess I inwardly entertain 
neither affection for, nor antipathy 
to, very young children ; but to be- 
come dry nurse to a black baby was 
something too overpowering to my 
nerves ; so starting back in consterna- 
tion, 1 was about to betake me to my 
heels, when the tender mother, laugh- 
ing outright at my alarm, delivered 
me from my horrors, by calmly shoul- 


dering the rejected one, and setting 
off full trot to her hovel, which' hap- 
pily lay hard by. In a little time she 
returned with the baskets ; and not 
with the baskets only, but with three, 
fourths of the women of the village, for 
a Nubian female neither affects the re- 
serve nor indulges in the licentiousness 
of her Arab neighbours. While the 
bargain was being made for the has- 
kets, ray fair friend was varying the 
dry details of business by relating to 
her admiring audience her pleasant 
proposal to the khawagee, and his 
consequent dismay — acting the scene 
for their amusement, and drawing a 
ludicrous picture of my astonishment. 
They evidently were highly tickled with 
the joke ; one in particular, who ran 
forthwith to her hut, and returned 
with a bundle of rags in her arms. 
The rags were carefully unrolled, and 
out of them the good woman picked 
the smallest possible red infant, with 
which ugly specimen of humanity she 
kindly presented me, asking, as usual, 
for backsheesh. To get rid of her, I 
gave her a piaster, gratifying my first 
patroness with a like munificent dona- 
tion. Never did two women appear 
more surprised and delighted — she 
with the skinned rabbit in particular, 
kissing the coin, and placing it on the 
face of her raw head and bloody, 
bones,” which piped up on the occasion 
to the utmost stretch of its tiny lungs, 
crying, I suppose, for joy. Ill-timed 
and ill-advised was my liberality. In 
a few seconds, the whole bevy of ma- 
trons had disappeared, and returned 
with children of all ages and condi- 
tions— sucklings and weansters, crawl- 
ers, creepers, and todlings— all were 
poked at me in succession, every 
mother clamouring for backsheesh, 
and all enjoying my manifest perplex- 
ity. Croesus himself could not have 
stood it. I was neither governor of 
the Bank of England, nor even pos- 
sessor in fee of the gold mines of Ca- 
lifornia ; so I speedily declared myself 
insolvent, turned my coat pockets in- 
side out in attestation of the fact, and 
without the least temptation to bring 
over a stock of little Nubians to im- 
rove the population of Ireland, laid 
old of my baskets, and disengaged 
myself from the throng. 

I had just cleared the village, and 
was turning my steps to the boat, when 
one woman overtook me, and forcibly 
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arrested my progress. It proved to 
be bunni’s” mother, wlio thrust on 
me a large straw dish of dried dates, 
praying the kbawagee would accept 
her present, who gave his silver to her 
little babe. Poor woman! though h^r 
dates were an incumbrance, 1 had 
not the heart to refuse the gift. 

The Nubians, generally speaking, 
are a fine, athletic set of men, far 
more trustworthy and honest than 
their fellows, the Arabs, but not by any 
means so quick-witted or intelligent. 
They make good, steady boatmen, and 
have no Jack of energy when occasion 
requires it. Wc had a fine example 
of this in descending the cataract. 
The day after my visit to the pilot's 
unruly hareem, was the one fixed for 
our psissing the rapids, and our party 
had determined to stick to the 
ship,’* and see out the fun in their 
boats, instead of having recourse to 
the safer and more usual mode of 
transit, on asses along the bank. As 
the sun was rising next morning, wo 
were roused from our slumbers by an 
unusual uproar outside the cabin 
doors, and calling to mind tho exploit 
for the day, my companion and 1 were 
soon up and dressed. Scarcely had my 
toilet been completed, when in rushed 
Iladge Bourie, purple with rage, and 
almost inarticulate through excess of 
passion, muttering some incompre^ 
hensible jargon, of which 1 could only 
catch the words, llaskal Barbarino.*’ 
The Hadge retiring as precipitately as 
he had burst in, out I ran after him. 
What a scene of confusion was before 
mo! The boat was rocking under 
the crowd that all but swamped her ; 
a multitude of heads were swaying to- 
and- fro— laughter, curses, shouts, re- 
sounded in all quarters. Now a cloud 
of red slippers would suddenly take 
flight for the shore; then skull-caps 
and tarbouches were seen flying in the 
same direction ; anon, a dozen or so 
of black fellows tumbled over into the 
river. In fact our Arab crew were 
endeavouring to repel boarders, and 
endeavouring in vain ; Hadge Bouri 
and our cook Mohammed valorously 
leading the van, Paulo, with charac- 
teristic caution, keeping fcarefully in 
the rear. At length the matter was 
compromised by our crew’s^giving up 
the ship to a select company of Nu- 
bians, two or three of the latter 
sitting at each oar. The reis of the 


cataract, with two pilots, took charge 
of the helm, and we gradually cast olY 
from shore. As we glided into the 
centre of the stream, one of our oars- 
men raised a wild ditty, on which the 
rest joined in a very tumultous chorus ; 
it was the signal for the men to bend 
to their oars, and give way. 

The Commodore (as our old boat 
was named), propelled by her ten long 
sweeps, and the increasing current, 
dashed forward with unwonted velo- 
city, and passed under the cliffs that 
skirt the cataract at an amazing pace. 
The river here was broad, and ,the 
surface without a ripple ; but we 
could feel that the force of the current 
was momentarily increasing. The 
Hadge and Mohammed sat, like tu- 
telar deities, on either side of the 
kitchen ; the one, 1 suppose, because 
he loved the good things that used to 
be served up therefrom — tho other, 
because it was the narrow sphere of 
his dominion, as well as the scene of 
his gastronomic triumphs. But at 
that moment they were anything but 
complacent deities ; both, in fact, 
were horribly afraid— and Mohammed, 
by his tell-tale features, the Hadge by 
his convulsive pulls at the Nargilleh, 
forewarned us tlie crisis was approach- 
ing. Our Nubian crew, like mighty 
men of valour, now warmed to their 
work, rose stoutly to their oars, and 
shouted out their chorus. Swifter 
rushed the Commodore — now swifter 
still. The reis gave the word — a si- 
multaneous cry responded — the steers- 
men on the poop bent over the helm ; 
the rcis stood beside them erect and 
watchful, his long red scarf streaming 
wildly ill the wind. Our men began 
to pull like demons, and away wo 
dashed at racing speed for the great 
gate of the cataract. '• 

The stream now rushed through its 
narrowed course with prodigious vio- 
lence, and the fall of the water was 
quite perceptible. Onward we dashed, 
** helm a-port,*' and, in a second, our 
old tub plunged headlong down' the 
foaming waters ; up she was again like 
a wild duck, tossing the spray off her 
hows, and rising to the swell; now 
through a labyrinth of rocks ; one 
moment bearing down on one — then, 
** bout ship,*’ like magic, grazing the 
angle of the reef, and away again iu 
her mad career, dancing gaily on the 
surging flood. Here rose a sea in 
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miniature, boiling above our bulwarks 
—there sprang up cUtF after cliff, ris- 
ing from the turbid depths, as if to 
bar our progress. On bounds the 
Commodore, doubling and winding; 
our Nubians shout tlie louder, and 
pull like maniacs. Now we touch a 
rock— what matter, it’s a bare rub, we 
are off again ; but hold hard here, the 
stream has taken us mid- ships’— we 
are slap upon a reef: there we go 
bumping and grinding ; now we are 
fast in it, and the river is breaking 
over us ; we’ll “ keel over,” or go to 
bits. The crowd on the bank are 
jumping with delight at the prospect of 
plunder ; our crew are tumbling over 
one another— -the reis tears off his 
turban, and stamps with excitement. 
Who could be heard where every one 
isishouting. Now, gentlemen, no time 
to lose, make your wills, and leave 
your chattels to the Nubians. Hur- 
rah! we’re off again; well battled, 
stanch old Commodore— the great 
gate of the cataract is cleared ! 

** Salam tit, Salam at Khowagee 
the reis kisses his hand, and flings 
about congratulations. His pipe is 
not well-lighted before we pass the 
little gate ; and here wo are floating 
placidly between the tall clifts on 
either side of the river : and, in ton 


minutes, we are moored by the mud 
bank at Assaun. 
hVewell to the%taracts, 

ODK TO THE KIVER NXLK. 

I. 

Flow on, thou shining river, 

But ere thou reach the sea,’’ 

My compliments deliver 
To all w'ho ask for mo. 


Farewell, yo alligators, 

Farow'ell — I have not time 
To mention half the cr<‘atitres 
That might figure here in rhyme, 

HI. 

Now lot all who seek diversion. 

Dr dull winter to beguile, 

Set off on an excursion 
* Of pleasure up the Nile. 

What verses 1” Really I can’t help 
it ; nature never made me a poet, and 
that’s plain : but a leading Irish jour- 
nal having lately complained of the de- 
ficiency of poetical effusions in the 
pages of the “ Univeusity,” 1 here 
set a brave example in doing ^‘my pos- 
sible.” 

And, until better hands take up the 
cudgels, 1 trust the entente cordialc” 
will be generously accepted by the 
Evening Mail, 
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Tiik three brothers, followed by their 
servants, ran iinraediately to the shore. 
They found the fishermen of liignic, 
who liad also hastened there at the 
first signals of distress. C’hristopho 
ordered large fires to be lighttMl at in- 
tervals. From the moment the ship per- 
ceived tliat her signals were answered, 
and that she was about to receive suc- 
cour, she did not cease to fire guns every 
three minutes. She was so near the 
shore that, notwithstanding the roar of 
the ti*mpest, the people on the strand 
could hear the cries of the sailors and 
the whistle of the boatswain ; but the 
surf ran so bigli that no boat eould 
live in it, and the night was so dark 
that all they could perceive, w'as the 
flash preceding each firing of the guns. 
Thc7 conjectured that the ship had 
run aground on one of the sandbanks 
so common on those coasts. In fact, 
at daybreak, they discovered at some 
cable’s length from the shore, the yards 
of a frigate sunk in the sand, and by 
her Hag they recognised her as be- 
longing to the English navy. By 
times the sea retiring left the 
luill of the vessel exposed to view, 
or heating over her with incredi- 
ble fury, buried her under mountains 
of foam. The deck appeared deserted, 
the cannon were fired no more, and 
already had the waves cast nmny a 
corpse on the strand. At first they 
thought that all the crew had perished, 
when, by tlie aid of a telescope, Chris- 
tophe ascertained that there were still 
some souls on board. 

“ Come, lads,” exclaimed he, ad- 
dressing the fishermen, “ all is not 
over yonder ; they are Englishmen, ’tis 
true, but coward is he who being able 
to save even a drowning dog lends him 
not his aid.” 

At these words, helped by Jean and 
Joseph, be dragged one the boats 
towards the sea, and when the frail 
skiff was near being carried away by 
the waves — 

Boys,” cried Christophe, laying 


hold of an oar in each band, I re- 
quire but six arms to reach the wreck 
and save the survivors.” 

“ Right, uncle ; right, brave Chris- 
toplie V* exclaimed Jeanne, embracing 
him fondly. 

The young girl bad passed the entire 
night standing at her open window: 
at daybreak she hurried to the cliffs. 
8he stood by her uncles, wrapt in her 
cloak, her head uncovered, ' an<l *her 
hair floating in the wind. 

However, none had responded to the 
appeal of Christophe ; although the sea 
was somewhat^calined, it was still 
rough ; not on^fef the fishermen stir- 
red. ^ 

“ What ! 30U parcel of scoundrels I” 
exclaimcil (d)ribtophe, passionately, 

“ YOU remain motit>nless, your hands in 
your pockets, when over there are un- 
fortunate men who require your aid! 
What! amongst twenty of you, knaves,,iji 
are there not three men of courage or 
gooilwill ?” 

The fishermen look^jd at each other 
abashed. 

Don’t expose yourselves any longer 
in the open air,” said Jeanne, scorn- 
fully; ** the wind is sharp, you run the 
risk of catching cold. Return to 
Bignic and send us your wives, they 
will take your oars whilst you spin ! 
Go I and now for us four, uncles 1 ” 
added the fearless girl^ ready to jump 
into the boat ; Joseph’s arms and 
mine will be of no great assistance, 
but he will pray for our success, and 
I will sing to enliven the pfissage.” 

Seeing so much resolution in this 
young girl, the fishermen were ashamed 
of their cowardice, and instead of three 
that Christophe bad demanded, they 
all offered themselves. (yhristophe 
chose three of the most vigorous and 
gave them strong oars, he kissed his 
niece, pressed bis brothers* hands, then 
followed by his three companions, 
sprang into the boat. It was no small 
trouble to get her afloat ; at length a 
mighty wave lifted and carried her off. 
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His eyes towards heaven, his hands 
crossed on his breast, Joseph pri^yed 
with fervour. Silent and grou^.^ 
here and there on the rocks which 
hound the shore, th# young girl, Jean, 
and the fishermen followed with eager > 
gaze the course of the boat, which ap- 
peared now and then on the high crest 
of a wave, and disappeared alinast as ) 
soon in as deep an abyss. It seemed 
as if the ocean, irritated by such auda- 
city, had redoubled its fury. Terror 
and hopelessness were painted on every 
face; .Teanne was the only one who 
still hoped. Yiunly did the waves 
break beneath her with a horrible up- 
roar ; excited by the heroism of Chris- 
tophe, she was calm, almost serene,. 
and, trusting in God, seemed to rule v 
the tempest. . However, at one mo- 
mdnt ar cry of terror burst from 
*;0very lip; an enormous wave had. 
hrc4|en over the Imat, and seemed to 
r/wamp her. Thwe were ten mi- 
nutes of deadly ex|||ctation ; at LicSt 
a shout of joy rannjpong the shore, 
the boat had reapjPured within gun- 
shot of the ship. Jeanne rested the 
telescope on the shoulder of her uncle, 
and applied her eye to the glass of 
the instrument. 

Jeanne, what do you see asked 
her uncle the soldier. 

After a moment of silent observation 
she replied — 

I see a ship in a frightful condi- 
tion ; the masts are broken, the waves 
rock her to and fro, as it were to Cap- 
size her ; by intervals the keel is lifted 
into the air. On deck not a soul I 
Wait a moment; yes, I see a man 
alone, who holds on by the rigging, the 
others must have periled — poor fel- 
lows ! He makes signals, doubtlessly 
to Christophe, as though beseeching 
him to return ; he does not seem 
afraid. Ho wears a blue jacket and 
carries a sword.” 

« He must be an officer,” said Jean. 

« The boat, here is the boat 1” ex-^ 
claimed she. “ Lord 1 it is going to h4 
dashed to pieces against the ship. No ; 
Heaven be praised t a wave has dead- 
ened the shock. They throw a rope to 
the officer. Why does he not hasten . 
down ? Why does he delay ?. What 
time lost ! He speaks to Christophe — 
Christophe answers him. What mad- 
ness I Is this a time for deliberation f 
Christophe is in a passion, I guess it by 
his gestures. Goodl he f^prin^ on 


the deck of the frigate ; he takes the 
officer by the waist.; he lifts him as a 
feather, and throws him into the boat ; 
he in his turn gets into it. God pro- 
tect the^vt^ctiirn r* 

The rutiirn was rapid ; the wind 
and waves carried to the shore, the 
skiff, shot like aii arrow from a steel 
bow, and after a few moments it grated 
over the strand. Scarcely had Chris- 
tophe set foot on land when Jeanne 
sprang to his neck and embraced him 
several times. 

*•1 am proud of you,” said she, with 
an expression of sweet tenderness. 

** lt*s not worth it,” answered 
Christgphe, who thought that what 
he had done was but natural ; we 
came too late, and could only save 
one ; yet, mille toniierres, it was 
not without trouble, for that devil 
of a man had determined to perish 
with his frigate ; he made more cere- 
mony about being saved than others 
generally do, when conducted to 
death. Boys,” added he, speaking to 
the sailors who had accompanied him, 
** you’ll follow us to the castle, where 
we’ll take care of you,” then, turning 
to the English officer, ho was about 
to question him, but remained si- 
lent and respectful, beholding his 
grief. The stranger contemplated 
with melancholy the corpses which 
the sea had cast on the strand. He 
walked slowly from one to another, 
calling them by name. He had named 
several of them, when suddenly he 
recognised one, whose life had, doubt- 
lessly, been roost dear to him, for no 
sooner did he perceive him, than he 
knelt by bis side in sullen despair, and 
long remained thus, as though the dead 
could bear him. All who witnessed 
this scene were deeply moved. 

Unfortunate man !” said Jeanne, 
«*he mourns over a brother or a 
friend.” 

Yes,” said Christophe, who under- 
stood Engljsh a little, “he calls him 
his brother, his friend, Vis dear and 
unfortunate Albert. Although they 
are but English, no matter, it breaks 
the heart. Come, sir,” added he, ap- 
proaching the officer, “ were you to 
weep for ever, you could not instore 
these bIrave fellows to life. It is a 
inisfortatie> but you can’t help it ; and 
after all you’ve done your duty. I 
acknowledge you to be a man of ho- 
nour, and a brave and true sailor ; and 
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if it were necessary, I would bear wit- 
ness before the English Board of Ad- 
miralty. The Devil I sir, have cou- 
rage, people may be wrecked, run 
aground, or lose their ships— it happens 
every day, and might befall tho fir»t 
admiral of France or England. There 
is no disgrace in such a thing. The 
ocean is master of us all ; he is a bad 
bedfellow who, when you expect it 
the least, throws you savagely over 
the bedside. I can tell you, you are 
a gallant man, and had we met some 
five-and-twenty years ago at sea, with- 
in gunshot, you in your frigate, and 
I in the brig La Vaillanee^ by Nep- 
tune! we would have saluted each 
other after a strange fashion.’** 

Chri’itophe added some words to in- 
duce the stranger to come to the Coat 
D’Or ; but be seemed not to hear 
what was said. He stood motionless, 
his arms crossed on his breast, his 
eyes fixed on the frigate, which the 
waves continued to beat with re- 
doubled force. Thtis he remained a 
long time before it was possible to 
remove him from this heartrending 
spectacle. At la^t, from the incessant 
assault of the waves, the hull of the 
ship broke in two, and in a few seconds 
the sea rolled without an obstacle 
on the place which she had occupied. 
The officer pressed his hand upon his 
heart, and silent tears trickled down 
his check. 

By a sudden movement of sympathy, 
Jeanne and Joseph each seized one of 
his hands. He bent a sweet, yet sor- 
rowful, look on tho young girl ; then, 
without saying a word, thoughtlessly 
offered her his arm, and allowed him- 
self to be led away like a child. 

They soon reached the Coat D’Or : 
Jean and Christophe walked in front ; 
Jeanne followed them, leaning on the 
arm of tho English officer ; Joseph 
had remained on tho shore to look 
after the corpses cast up by the sea ; 
not a word was uttered on their way. 
Once in the drawing-room — 

“ Sir,” .said Christophe, addressing 
the stranger, “ you are in Friince, on 
the coast of Brittany, in the casStle of 
the three brothers Legoff. Here is 
Joan, I am Christc^he, our third bro- 
ther watches over the dead sailors ; 
this fair child is our beloved niece. 
Had I not saved you against your will, 
we would nevertheless be inclined to 
fulfil towards you all the duties of hos- 


pitality: I beg, then, that you will 
consider this house as your own : and 
believe me, we’ll forget nothing to 
help you to bear the misfortune which 
has befallen you.” 

You are our guest,” added Jean. 

We are your mends,” said Jeanne. 

Noble hearts! generous France, 
that I always loved!” exclaimed tho 
stranger with emotion, carrying the 
hand of Jeanne to his lips; then 
re-assuming the Britannic phlegm, ho 
held out his hand to Christophe, and 
said. My name is George Whitworth, 
a naval officer, but this morning cap- 
tain of an English frigate. You have 
saved me despite myself ; 1 wished, 

I ought, to have died on board my ves- 
sel. However, I do thank you.” 

“ Before you express your gra- 
titude, wait until you have tasted our 
old French wines,” replied Christoptic, 
inviting him to sit at a table which had 
just been laid. “ I mean to show you, 
sir, that however sad be a life, it has 
still some good sides.” 

The officer was exhausted as much 
by want as by emotion. Beforo 
seating himself, he begged leave to 
retire to tho room that had been 
prepared for him in great haste, 
but over the arrangement of which 
the foresight of Jeanne had pre- 
sided. When he returned he had 
taken off the boat cloak, which covered 
his uniform, and had repaired as much 
as possible the disorder of his dress. 
In the excitement of the first moments, 
Jeanno had not thought of remarking 
if the guest sent by the tempest were., 
handsome or ugly, old or young ; sHe 
beheld but the grief, and was pre- 
occupied only by the disaster of the man. 
Moreover, it would have been difficult 
to judge of the appearance of George 
Whitworth, His boaucloak wrapped 
him entirely ; bis hat was pressed down 
on his forehead, his dripping hair half 
concealed his face ; his hands bore 
traces of the hard work in which he 
had been engaged. When he re-en- 
tered the room, Jeanne and her uncles 
were at once struck by his youth and 
prepossessing exterior. He was a tall 
and handsome man, about twenty- 
eight y^fars of age ; the fairness of his 
complexion agreeably contrasted with 
the clear and deep blue of his eyes ; 
his light and silky hair, carelessly 
thrown back, exposed to view a high 
and intelligent brow ; his figure was 
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dlegant, and his uniform became him 
well. No sooner was he in the draw- 
ing-room, than going to Jeanne, he 
olFered her his hand to lead her to the 
table. 

By Jove, sir,*' cried Christophe, 
making him sit beside him, opposite to 
his niece ; you might have laughed 
when I spoke to you of what could 
have happened, had brig and your 
frigate met some (ive-ilnd twenty years 
ago 5 yo'i were hardly born then ; so 
young, and already captain of a frigate I 
You have lost no time. And yet you 
wished to die ; young man, indeed it 
would have been a pity, for if you go 
on thus, you may be admiral at 
thirty.” 

(Jeorge answered at first by a faint 
smile ; then narrated in all their 
particulars'*' the misfortunes which 
ha% just befallen him. Commis- 
sioned to protect the interest of the 
English commerce on the French 
coast, he had been surprised the even- 
ing before by a furious squall, w^hich 
bi^caking bis masts, had driven him 
into shoals. He had fired guns all 
night long. Shol*tly before daybreak, 
the ship threatened Cvery moment to 
founder ; they lowered the long boat, 
all the crew sprang into it, and he 
himself was about to follow, when it was 
violently carried away by the weaves. 
From the cries of di.Htresa which sud- 
denly aro.se above the clamour of the 
tempest, and the deadly silence which 
followed, the officer knew that the 
boat had been swamped, and that it 
was all over with his friends am} 
sailors. 

Yes,” exclaimed he, I wished to 
die, and at this hour still, though you 
should accuse me of ingratitude, I 
regret you saved me 1 1 wished to die, 
for all my cw?w had perished, and 
never again could 1 expect to see my 
friend Albert, the dearer half of myself. 

I prayed that the sea which had swal- 
lowed him up, should be my grave, 
and my ship my coffin. Alas I it was 
the first vessel I commanded,” added 
he, blushing with a noble shame ; ** 1 
loved my frigate as a first love; 
she was to me like a young and fair 
bride. It would have been sweet for 
ine to perish with her.” 

Your language pleases me,” said 
you are a gallant young man,” 
aSipi he, stretching his hand over the 
to your government, ths^ is 


another question — we will speak of it 
by-and-by,” 

** Come, drink nw-ay,” exclaimed 
Christophe, filling his glass, it is the 
same w'ith frigates as with sweethearts 
and brides — one lost, ten found.” 

Albert was your brother ?” asked 
the young girl, with timid curiosity. 

“ He was itiy friend ; the same lean- 
ings, sympathies, and ambition, had 
bound us together from infancy. We 
followed the same studies, shared the 
saine labours ; so tried was our friend- 
ship that none could have thought of 
separating us. What sweet dreams 
did we not exchange, on the deck of 
our ship, during the calm nights of 
starry t heavens 1 How many hopes 
did we not mingle, whi*n silence 
was mellowed by the liarmoniou.s 
murmur of that perfidious sea which 
so soon W'as to .sever us. Oiio was 
our will, and one our soul — still, he is 
no more and / live." 

Having thus said, he leaned his 
head on his hands and buried himself 
in a melancholy reverie. 

" Unfortunate young man,’* e.x- 
claimed Jeanne, feelingly. 

Those Englishmen have some good 
in them after all,” said Jean, emptying 
a glass of claret. 

** There are good people every- 
where,'* said Christophe. ** Come, 
captain,” added he, slapping him on 
the shoulder, cheer up — don’t be 
cast down. You are young, therefore 
destined to lose many a frigate ynd 
many tv friend. A sailor must bo 
ready* to face everytlnng ; yon know 
the proverb : 

‘ Womi-n ami the aca, 

Who triihts — mj<l is he/ 

1, for my part, have weathered many 
a slHF gale in ray time — the sea is our 
common enemy ; from you it has 
snatched a friend ; from us, an old fa- 
ther and a young brother - ” 

Ay,” interrupted Jean, each of 
us has had his common enemy ; war 
has been mine, for it deprived me of 
my wife and only son.” 

^‘Come, come,” returned Chris- 
tophe, “ brother Jean, don't give vent 
to your usual lamentations. Fill up 
your glasses and let uA. drink to the 
memory of those dear to us.” 

George stood up, and before carry- 
ing to his lips the glass just filled by 
Christophe-.-. 
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To the memory of those you loved, 
and may heaven pour all its benedic- ' 
tions on this hospitsible dwelling !*' 

Jean, Christophe, and the young 
girl, had risen at the same time — 

“ To the memory of your friend 
Albert,** replied Christophe, and may 
heaven pour into your heart all the 
joys and consolations of earth !’" 

'•To you, also,** added tho officer, 
turning to Jeanne with a grave polite- 
ness — ” toyou, young and fair amongst 
the fairest, who, to use the words of 
an old English poet, are a ^ young 
flower mingled with tho gloomy foliage 
of the cypress !* ’* 

They then all skt down, and the 
conversation continued its epurse ; 
George spoUo the language of his 
hosts with :i remarkable facility, and 
rather a pleasing accent. 

Meanwhile, tlie young girl observed, 
him with an astonishment that can 
be easily conceived. Jeanne had been 
reared in feelings of hatred towards 
England/'' Thanks to the education, 
which Christophe and Jean had givoi^^ 
to their niece, hitherto it was to her^ ' 
hut /m perfi(k AUnaUf the country ofL 
Hudson l^owo, an Iron cage in w/hiclv^ 
Napoleon had,clied a slow death, a^ser- > 
pent s nest in the middle of the sca.^ 
Resides she knew from infancy, thafc 
her father had been killed by an Eng\ 
Ush naval officer ; in fine, she naively' 
thought until then that all ‘•ailors, sava 
those of Ryrun’s poems, swore, drankf 
and 's.noked, had big bauds and pro- 
verbial fmbc7ipowt, a loTig beard, and, 
in a word, resembled the ex-licutenant 
of the brig 

The repact being over, the officer 
went without further delay to make 
his report to the English consul resi- 
ding at St. Brieiic. Chriatopho and 
Jean accompanied him, and strength- 
ened his depositions by their testimony, • 
As is customary, it was decided that 
George should wait the departure of 
the first vessel sailing for England, to 
pres«^nt himself before tho Board of 
Admiralty. Until then the consul of- 
fered him hospitality, but unwilling to 
offend the Logoffs, who insisted warmly 
thait he should return with them, 
George requested leave to establish 
his residence at the Coat U*Or, where 
it might be necessary for him to watch 
over the wreck of the vessel. ' \ \ 

On the evening of that day^h* 
affecting ceremony took place at Big- 


nic« At dusk, the three Legoffs, 
Jeanne, and the servants, accompanied 
Iho officer to the village cemetery. 
When passing along the shore, the 
officer perceived tho remains of his 
flag, washcil in by the sea — he lifted 
them, kissed them sadly, and pressed 
them reverently to his heart. Thanks 
to the care of Joseph, all the corpses 
found along the strand had been placed 
in a common grave, dug at the angle 
of* the cemetery nearest to the ocean. 
The old curate had said for them the 
mass of the dead, without minding 
whether they had been Protestants or 
Caiholicb. It was he who, after bless- 
ing thorn ill their last abode, threw on 
thorn tho first handful of earth ; 
George threw the second ; and when 
the gravedigger had ended his task, 
amidst the silence and recollection of 
the assistants, the officer planted 
over the tomb ot* his brothers a 
wooden cross, wrapped in the tatters 
of the English flag. Having bid them a 
last farewell he slowly strolled away, 
and the little cortege returned to the 
Coat D*Or. 

The su[)per was short, gloomy, and 
silent — a truly funereal banquet. Be- 
sides the sorrowful impressions under 
which all laboured- -the guests were 
weary. The night and day just elap- 
^sed had been hard and laborious. 

being no longer stimulated by 
the sense of the imperious duties he 
had just fulfilled, could sustain himself 
no fui'lher. Jeanne was the only one 
who felt no lassitude. Emotion and 
curiosity, the charm and attraction of 
novelty, had triumphed over fatigue. 
Having retired to her chamber, instead 
of seeking rest, she remained a long 
time leaning on the sill of her window; 
contemplating the magic picture which 
unrolled itself before her* The tempest 
had abated — tho moon climbed full 
and bright in the azure sky — the ocean 
quitted the sliore, and, mysteriously 
attracted, swelled its still-heaving bo- 
som as if to hang upon the lips of its 
pale love. 

At the same hour also did Joseph 
watch, the prey of an uneasiness and 
oppression, the cause of which he could 
: not exf^ain. Like Jeanne he had 
been sfh'ock by the distinguished ap- 
pearance of the English officer ; and 
more than once did he suffer during 
the evening, finding tho eyes of his 
niece fixed upon the stranger. 
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Jeanne watched far into tho night : vaguo and confused types, all the 
when at length sleep closed her eyes, graceful forms revealed to her by the 
she saw passing in her dreams, under books she had recently read. 

GHAPTER IV. 


■'The next morning Jeanne rose with 
the day. She opened her window : 
the air was mild, the sky serene. The 
sun promised one of those fair winter 
days, which seem to herald the return 
of spring. Save the servants, every one 
was still asleep in the castle. Under the 
pretext of killing time until breakfast 
hour, the young girl put on her riding 
habit, andhaving ordered her horse, she 
cantered away, accompanied this time 
by Yvon, who followed on horseback, 
according to the orders given by Jo- 
seph, since the last ramble of tho 
young girl. She glided lightly along 
thh coast. Never had she felt 
at the same time so calm and so 
joyful. Why? She knew not, nor 
did she ask herself. At some dis- 
tance, from the Coat D’Or she per- 
ceived George, who, standing motion- 
less, contemplated with melancholy 
the sea now smooth as a mirror. Ex- 
plain who may the presentiments of 
these two young hearts ! None of the 
servants had seen the stranger go out ; 
without wronging his vigilance, it 
might be supposed that he still rested 
after his late fatigues. Although un-^' 
known to herself, Jeanne when setting 
out was almost sure of meeting him. 
At the noise of the approaching gallop, 
George turned his head and beheld 
the young girl coming towards him, 
beautiful, haughty, and graceful, like 
the Di Vernon of the Scotch no- 
velist. A few yards from the officer, 
Jeanne's horse reared under the slight 
pressure of the curb, and then stood 
immovable. After the usual saluta- 
tions — 

« Mr, Whitworth,” said the young 
girl, ** you must be more at ease on 
the deck of a ship than on horseback; 
however, if you have no objection to 
join in my ride, I offer you Yvon’s 
horse ; we shall go on to Bignic, and 
return to the castle together.’* 

Yvon, having rejoined his mistress, 
dismounted, and the captain of the fri- 
gate vaulted gi'acefuily into the saddle, 
and almost immediately the two horses 
set off abreast, following the narrow 
which wound itself like a serpen- 
tine ribbon along the coast. Jeanne 


remarked at once that, for a naval 
officer, George was a very agreeable 
cavalier, and might have given lessons 
in horsemanship to uncle Joan. Hav. 
ing galloped for some time, in silence, 
they slackened their pace, and by 
degrees fell into conversation, Jeanne 
narrated with cliarming simplicity 
the history of the Coat D’Or, and tho 
strange manner after which she had 
been reared. More grave and re- 
serve(h George told nothing of his 
life ; but it happened, that in every- 
thing they had the same tastes, 
and sympathies. Jeanne was nf)l en- 
tirely a stranger to English writers ; 

, the^^ccr knew a little about French 
literature. They communicated their 
ideas and sentiments. No one can tell 
to how many growing affections wri- 
ters thus become accomplices. Hearts 
unite in the same admiration, and what 
they dare not express, the poet sings. 
Having arrived at the summit of a 
steep cliff, they stopped to let their 
horses take breath, on. spot whence 
they could discover a vast extent of 
country : the sea on one side, on the 
other fields of reeds and heath ; hero 
tho slender spire of Bignic ; yonder 
the massive towers of the Coat D’Or. 
At this picturesque sight, whilst the 
young girl patted the trembling shoul- 
der of her bay horse, George having let 
the reins fall on the neck of his, cast 
around an astonished and dreamy 
glance. Struck by the attitude of her 
companion, Jeanne asked him tho 
cause of his reverie. 

I hardly know how to explain it to 
you, mademoiselle,” replied he, but 
you — have you never felt what 1 now 
feel? Did you never imagine that before 
bearing your present charming form, 
you lived in another country, under 
other skies ? Are there not perfumes 
and harmonies, which awaken in you 
the vague remembrance of a myste- 
rious land ? Oh 1 these feelings, these 
thoughts now mine, shall one day be 
yours, fair girb when you return to 
heaven. Methinks 1 recognise these 
places, though beholding them for 
the first time; th^ my soul once 
wandered on this loxttly strand and 
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over these solitary moors. Have 
I not once' breathed the strange fra< 
grance of this wild nature ?” added 
he, inspiring slowly the odour of the 
heath and wild flowers, mingled with 
the exhalations of the sea : “ thus, 
strange to say I each time I have ^>eon 
an unknown shore streak the horizon, 
1 have felt my heart beating, and my 
eyesfllled with tears; never did I tread 
on a foreign land without being tempted 
to kneel and kiss it ; to kiss it with 
emotion, and to call it my mother.’* 
That mysterious land which we 
vaguely recollect, *tis not hero below 
we are to seek it, Mr. Whitworth,” 
gravely said the young girl, remember- 
ing the pious teachings of Jo3ei)h^. 

" It is true,” added George, with 
sadness, “ the unfortunate and the 
exiled have no fatherland on earth.” 

.leanne guessed that some painful 
secret hung over the destiny of her 
companion. She dared not question 
him ; but their looks met, and when 
they returned to the castle, an invi- 
sible chain already linked their two 
souls. The presence of George gave 
new life to the inmates of the Coat 
D*Or. The repasts became more 
cheerful ; conversation shortened and 
enlivened the course of the evenings. 
The officer had travelled, seen and 
observed much : under an apparent 
phlegm and a real sadness, he con- 
cealed a heart prone to enthusiasm, a 
mind flexible and by times mirthful. 
To use the energetic expression of 
Christophe, the officer was a 
Frenchman, sewed up in an Knglish- 
inan’s skin.” lie seldom spoke of 
himself, and liked not to put himself 
forward, but he related very agreeably 
his travels in distant lands. Though 
young, he had navigated on all seas, 
and had Scailed nearly round the world; 
the iciSs of Norway, the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and the banks of the 
dus, were as familiar to him, as to 
Jeanne the rocky strand of the ocean 
extending from Coat D'Or to Bignic. 
He knew both the old and new world ; 
had visited the ruins of ancient 
Egypt, and the forests of young Ame- 
rica. He told as a poet what he had 
seen, what he had felt. In all these 
descriptions, the name of Albert was 
ceaselessly mingled ; and Jeanne, when 
listening, appeared to hang on the lips 
of the speaker. 

Then came the old feuds of France 
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and England. It was on this ground 
that Christophe and Jean liked spe- 
cially to entice their guest ; George 
nobly uphold the honor of the British 
flag, but it was easy to perceive that 
his heart inclined towards France. 
He loved all her glories, respected 
all her misfortunes, and almost al- 
ways, to Ihcir great disappointment, 
they found an accomplice iti lieu of an 
adversary. The young man carried into 
all these discussions an elegance of 
manners, an elevation of ideas, and a 
chivalrous eloquence, which excited 
the more the imagination of Jeanne, 
these accomplishments forming a 
striking contrast with the uncultivated 
manners of her uncles. Seated by the 
fireside, Joseph mixed but little in 
these conversations ; his hands on his 
knees, his feet on the fender, more 
sad and thoughtful than ever, he ob- 
served, by times, with a secret feeling 
of jealousy and grief, George, and also 
Jeanne, whose entire attention was 
devoted to the officer alone. Both 
were young and handsome, and pool* 
Joseph, when contemplating them, 
could not restrain emotions of sorrow 
and envy. He suffered : how could 
he but sufl’er ? From the day the 
stranger had first crossed the threshold 
of the Coat D’Or, scarcely had the 
ungrateful girl found for her uncle an 
affectionate word or a kind smile. 
(ifCiorge reigned absolutely in her heart, 
and Joseph was merely a dethroned 
king under that very roof, where he 
had so long held the double sceptre 
of affection and intelligence. Alas ! 
the sight of these two young hearts, 
which loved without avowing, or per- 
haps knowing it, revealed to him, in its 
whole extent, the evil of his soul : he 
knew at last the secret of that strange 
malady, which for some time had dis- 
turbed bis days and his nights. Per- 
turbed and miserable, kneeling every 
evening before his crucifix, he called 
upon Heaven to aid him. As for the 
two other Legoffs, they remarked no- 
thing, suspected nothing ; their guest 
amused them, and, seeing their niece 
re-assume the serenity of her dis- 
position, Christophe and Jean, with- 
out any further alarm, enjoyed their 
former tranquillity. Thus all three 
played unconsciously — Joseph the part 
of a deceived and jealous lover, Chris- 
tophe and Jean, that of two confiding 
and blind husbands. 

3 r. 
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The inexperience of these two men 
in all that regarded love, prevented 
them from perceiving what actually 
passed under their eyes, and also from ' 
foreseeing what should naturally fol- 
low the arrival of George at the Coat 
D'Or. 

Aye, doubtlessly, they loved each 
other, these two young hearts. Fly 
what spell could it have been otherwise? 
Long since, Jeanne was a ready prey 
for love. She was entering that time 
of life, when the fair swarm of our 
dreams hum around the first hive 
offered to it ; that inatinal hour, when 
we hail as an angel, descended pur- 
posely from heaven, the 6rst being 
chance or Providence sends us. Charm-* 
ing age ! hours too swiftly fled ! youth 
is like a tree blossoming on the way- 
iside ; it is ever on the brow of the 
first traveller, sitting beneath its 
branches, that it sheds its freshness' 
and its perfumes. 

, It so happened that destiny gratified 
^11 the dreams of Jeanne, and ima-', 
gination h.ad nothing to lend to reali- 
ty. Nothing was wanted, not even 
the accessaries, which far surpassed* 
the exigencies of a poet. The' dark i 
night, the furious sea, the cannon h 
mingling its deep and terrible voiced 
with the clamour of tbp tempest. A 
frigate wrecked within^ sight of the ^ 
coast, all the crew ingulphed in the * 
waves, the captain alone snatched, 
against fiis will, iVom the abyss ready » 
to devour him. In his life lay a pain- 
ful secret, the poetic mystery of which 

ave the last touch to that resein- 

lance to bne of tlioso shadowy figures, 
which almost every young girl has 
beheld in her dreams. 

Many a time, Joseph, who followed ‘ 
with an anxiou.s eye the progress 
these two /oung people made in each 
other’s aflection, was on the point of 
^hestioning his niece ; the fear of 
awakening her heart restrained him. 
Moreover, he reckoned on the ap- 
proaching departure of the officer ; 
yet weeks elapsed and there was no 
mention of it. By a feeling of deli- 
cacy, which the coarsest natures will 
have no trouble to understand, the 
LegofTs scrupulously abstained from 
any allusion to the subject. Jeanne, 
Abandoning herself to her happiness, 
4id not even think of it, and George 
himself forgot that he was to depart 
one day or another. Joseph counted 


the days with anxiety * several times he 
had secretly gone to St. Brieuc, to in- 
quire if there were ar.y ship ready to 
sail for England. He was not actu- 
ated by jealousy alone — he trembled 
also for Jeanne’s peace, he troubled 
himself rightly when considering the 
destiny of the child. Oftentimes, he 
had attempted to arouse the solicitude 
of his brothers. It so happened that 
Christophe and Jean, so susceptible 
and jealous as to what regarded their 
niece, had, from tho first, taken the 
greatest fancy to the only man who 
ought naturallyto havegiveii them um- 
brage, and even placed in him the most 
blind and nnive confidence. 

.Tffanne and George continued, then, 
to see each other without restraint ; 
and in this Christophe and Jean saw 
no harm. They were not sorry to 
let the English naval officer know 
how hosjwtality was understood on 
the French coast ; we may add, that 
they showed off their niece to tho 
stranger, as a jewel of which they were 
proud. More clear-sighted, Joseph 
watched them with suspicious vigilance; 
albcitdll the poor fellow could imagine, 
he lost his time and trouble, The 
young girl ever found, to escape him 
or send him away, some innocent rusf, 
some ingenious pretext, 1 f he accom- 
panied them in their ^lr()lls by the sea- 
side, and the breeze freshened, Jeanne 
soon perceived she bad forgotten her 
shawl or her cloak — if tho sun shone 
brightly, it her veil or her parasol. 
Then 'would kind Joseph run to 
the Coat D’Or to hurry hack, a shawl 
on his arn), or a parasol in his hand ; 
but vainly sought he Jeanne or George 
— vainly did he call their names to all 
the echoes of the short? ; the two 
birds had flown ; and when the even- 
ing brought them home, if Joseph 
seemed inclined to lecture the young 
girl, Jeanne, assuming immediately an 
angry look, would assert that she bad 
waited for Joseph, scold him for not 
returning sooner, and complain be- 
forehand of a sunstroke, or a cold, for 
which she was indebted to his negli- 
gence — all this with such grace and 
wit, that Cliristopho and Jean soon 
took her part, and Joseph found him- 
self rebuked by every one. 

Thus the cruel child played pitilessly 
with the most tender and devoted affec- 
tion. Scarcely is love awakened when all 
the rest in life is counted as nothing : 



friendsi prints, family^ the- most 
sacred attactn.t^nts — all grow pale and 
glimmer befo.**o the first beams of 
love. Love is the first chapter in the 
great book of ingratitude. 

What need, after all, had fht'se two 
young people of ruse and mystery ? 
Feared they that .loseph might guess 
the secret of their glances and con- 
versations ? These were such as 
the guardian angel of Jeanne might 
have rtyoiced to hear ; the glances they 
interchanged were ever the purest 
rays of their noble and elevated souls. 
They, wont gently along the strand, 
conversing of all they knew — cheerful 
by times, oftener serious — Jeanne lean- 
ing on (»eorge*s arm : both abandotiing 
themselves to the charm tliat attriicted 
them. The usual end of their walk 
was the little churchyard, where lay 
the companions of (ivorge. 'rhereho 
found a meluncholy pleasure in speak- 
ing to her of that Albert he had so <Iearly 
loved. Wlien the sun liad heated the 
fine and gulden sand of the shore, they 
retired to f^oine lonely spot ; seated 
side by side, wliilst the wavt\s broke at 
their bet, they read the book they had 
brought, but they soon shut it to re- 
sume their Cfa/series. TIjus tied their 
days; and Jeanno’s happiness would 
have been eloudless and free from re- 
gret, Ijad not the sombre melancholy 
to which George oftentimes yielded, 
filled her heart with unceasing anxiety 
and .sadiit'ss. Many a time had she 
attempted to lift, until agentle hand, the 
vt'il whieh hung over the life of this 
young man. hut ever vainly ; and fearing 
to appear indiscreet, Jeanne resigned 
herself to remain ignorant of that life, 
whieh she wished to know but to sym- 
patliise with its misfortunes. 

One day both were sec^ted on a re- 
tired part of the sea-shore : it was 
spring time — April had just begun. 
Little white and pink flowers bloomed 
here and there in the crevices of the 
rocks, rejoicing in the warm ki'^sc.s of 
the sun. The birds were singing on 
the heaths — the earth, young again, 
mingled its sw^cet perfumes with the 
fresli sea breeze. Jeanne and (jleorge 
were unknowingly aflected by these 
enervating influences. The young girl 
was dreamy ; George, silent amt agita- 
ted, They endeavoured to read, but the 
book fell from their hands, tind they 
tliouglit not of taking it up. They 
were so near each other that the hair 
of the young girl, tossed by the breeze, 


caressed the face of her charm-stricken 
lover. They were silent. The wave 
dung at their feet its silvery crest ; the 
ocean rocked them with its ceaseless 
murmur ; the sun bathed them in gold- 
en light. What was to happen, hap- 
pened. Long since attracted, their souls 
soon mingled together. Unconsciously, 
Jeanne rested her head on the shoulder 
of George, their hands met, and for 
unmarked hours they sat silent, motion- 
less, and forgetful of aught save 
the vision of their happiness. 

Close by stood Joseph in a care-worn 
attitude, gazing wfth a jealous eye 
upon them, both charming and young, 
like the flowery spring, ^he sun 
beamed upon them lovingly — the breeze 
seemed happy to caress them — the 
fields— the sea — all nature were ac- 
oompHces of their felicity. Beholding 
this, Joseph felt his heart breaking 
witliln him — ho hid his face iii his 
hands, ami, poor fellow ! he wept. 

Meanwhile, the sun sank towards 
the horizon. Joanne and George rose 
and re-look their way to the castle. 
They hail not exchanged a word, 
scarcely a look, yet they understood 
each other. They returned slow ly and 
silently, hearkening to the sympathetic 
language of their souls. 

Joseph hiiiTiod to the castle ; his 
jealousy urged him to undeceive, at 
once, his too-confiding brothers. He 
entered the drawing-room so pale 
and dism.'iyed, that Christophe and 
Jean, who had just finished a game of 
chess, rose, affrighted at the discompo- 
sure of his countenance. Their thoughts 
turned immediately to Jeanne. 

What is going on — what has hap- 
pened?” was their first cry. 

Jtiboph threw hiuiself into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

"Speak, then,” exclaiyaed Chris- 
tophe, .shaking him by the arm. 

" What has happened?” repeated 
Jean, with anxiety. 

" What has happened, brothers?” 
said Joseph, at last, in a trembling 
voice — " ^ou ask me what has hap- 
pened. Great (iiod 1 do you not know 
it?” 

" But, triple goose,” said Jean, 
stamping, "if wc'knew we would 
not ask you.” 

" Weil, then,” said Joseph, making 
an "effort on himself, "Jeanne, our 
beloved child, our niece, the joy of our 
hearts, > the pride of Coat D’Or, our 
love, our life; in fine — — ” 
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Dead^’* cried the tw o brothers 
vtth one voice.” 

Dead to us, if we do not look to 
her,” said Joseph, despairingly. 

‘‘Put speak, wretch, speak!” ex- 
claimed they, in a tone of supplicating 
passion. 

“Well,” replied .Toseph, “that 
stranger we sheltered under our roof — 
that ofheer — that Englishman, George 
— oh, brothers, accursed be the day 
that man crossed the threshold of our 
home!” 

Christophe and Jean were on burn- 
ing coals. 

“ WelL Jeanne and George?” 

“ Tlve^ove each other.” 

A thunderbolt tearing down the 
roof of the castle, and falling at their 
feet, would have less stupitied and 
affrighted .^them. They remained 
motionless, voiceless, and over- 
whelmed. 

“ It cannot be,” said Christophe, at 
last ; “ Vaillance Legoff could not 
love an Englishman." 

^ “ Jeanne would not forget so far, 
what she owes to her name, to her 
country, to her father, to the memory 
of Napoleon.” 

“ Jeanne is sixteen, she loves, and 
forgets all,” cried .Toseph. 

He then recounted what he had seen 
and observed since the arrival of 
George at the Coat D’Qr. Not only 
did he show that they loved, but more, 
he demonstrated clearly that they could 
not do aught else than love, and that 
the only thing to wonder at was the 
blind confidence of the two uncles. 
However, in all he could tell there 
was nothing very alarming ; but hur- 
ried on by the jealousy that spurred 
him, Joseph threw into his recital so 
much emotion and warmth, that his 
brothers were naturally led to suppose 
the evil grf-ater than Joseph himself 
believed it to be. 

“ Malediction r exclaimed Jean — 
“ why, being aware of their love, did 
you not speak sooner ?** 

“ I delayed, 1 doubted still,” humbly 
replied Joseph ; “ 1 reckoned upon the 
approaching departure of our guest ; 
I feared to disturb uselessly your re- 
pose and that of Jeanne.” 

The sailor and the soldier strode up 
and down the room like two caged 
hyenas. To imagine the fury and 
exasperation of these men, it is ne- 
cessary to comprehend their insane 
love for their niece. Two wild beasts. 


just deprived of their young &es, 
would not have been more furious. 

“Now, then,” abruptly exclaimed 
Christophe, seizing^ ' a pair of pistols 
banging over the mantelpiece, ^‘let 
us avenge by the same blow, the death 
of the father and the honor of the 
child. If 1 be killed, Jean, you shall 
take my place. Should Jean fall, once 
in your life will you have courage ?" 
demanded he energetically of Joseph. 

“ If you have not courage enough to 
fight,” rejoined Jean, “swear that you 
will take him treacherously, as he 
took us, and will assassinate him." 

“ Kill him like a dog,” said Chris- 
tophe. 

“ He is an Englishman,” exclaimed 
Jean«t “ men will bless, and God will 
forgive you,” 

'fhey were sincere in their hatred, 
and expressed themselves with more 
coolness and ear nest. ness than might 
be supposed. The love burning in 
their hearts could make these men 
caressing dogs or furious tigers. 

“ This is what 1 dreaded," exclaim- 
ed ^Joseph with affright ; “ for this 
reason did I still hesitate to converse 
with you on the subject. Brothers, 
the harm is not so great as you ima- 
gine, and you would only aggravate it 
by acting as you wish to do. Thank 
God! the honor of Jeanne is not to be 
questioned ; it is but the happiness and 
quietude of our niece that are threat- 
ened. You calumniate our niece and 
our guest. They have simply obeyed, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, that charm of 
youth which attracted them towards 
each other. Jeanne is as pure as 
handsome, and M. George — " 

“ Is a wretch," exclaimed Chris- 
tophe ; “ I hold him as a coward, and 
take upon me to tell him so to his 
face.” 

Scarcely wore these words uttered 
when the door opened, and George 
entered more grave than usual ; his 
look was 80 cold, calm, and dignified, 
that the three brothers remained mute 
beneath his glance. At last Chris- 
tophe laid on the table the pistols he 
held in his hands, and walked up to 
the stranger. 

“ 1 repeat, sir, that I hold you as a 
coward,” said he, laying his hand on 
his shoulder. 

Having politely removed the heavy 
hand which Christophe had laid upon 
him, 

“ Sir," answered George, with 
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wonted coolness, « I doubt if it can be 
to me such language is addressed.'* 

« To you, sir—to you alone. Listen 
to me, sir," instantly replied Chris- 

tophe, not leaving him time to answer 

« when I saved your life at the peril of 
my own, 1 merely did- my duty; I 
don’t boast of it. 'That duty fulfilled, 
all ended between us, I owed you 
nothing; nothing, in fact, compelled 
me to open to you this house. In 
danger of death, you were a man for 
me ; living and saved, you were but an 
Englishman. Our nation at all times 
detested yours. We, Lego firs, we 
hate you as a people, as a government, 
as individuals. The name of an ^i)ng- 
lishman sounds badly in our ears. 
’Twas an Englishman killed our bro- 
ther Jerome. However, moved by 
your misfortunes, we received you as 
ti brother: you took your place at our 
table, slept under our roof ; in a word, 
you became our guest. Say, did we 
break the laws of hospitality ? Have 
you not always found under this roof 
friendly hearts and friendly faces ?" 

1 shall never forget," said George, 
** your generous hospitality *’ 

“ Please to believe, sir, that our 
memory will be as true as yours, and 
that we shall ever remember the man- 
ner in which you have acknowledged 
it. That hospitality had at least the 
merit of being open, hearty, and sin- 
cere.” 

What do you mean ?” haughtily 
demanded George. 

** 1 mean, sir,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, in a voice of thunder, ** that 
you have shamefully betrayed ourcon- 
tidence. 1 mean that we had a trea- 
sure for which we cared more than 
for our lives, and that treasure you 
have basely endeavoured to steal from 
us. 1 mean that you have treacher- 
ously taken advantage of our confi- 
dence to subdue a defenceless heart. 
I mean, in fact, that to repay the wel- 
come you received, you have brought 
to this hearth, trouble, shame, and 
despair.” 

It is the act of a felon and a 
traitor,” added Jean, ^‘and we are 
three here ready to take revenge.” 

Joseph breathed not a word ; he 
had retreated under the mantelpiece, 
during the blowing up of the mine, the 
match of which he had lighted. 

I understand you, messieurs,” said 
George, at last, with dignity. It 
is true,” added he, raising his voice 


and addressing himself to the three 
brothers, I love your niece ; if it be 
a cowardice and a felony not to have 
contemplated such grace and such 
charms, so much innocence and beauty, 
without being captivated, you are not 
mistaken — I am a coward, and a felon 
too ; but I take heaven to witness— 
and you may believe a man who knows 
not how to lie — I have never spoken 
but with respect to that young heart— 
you accuse me of having attempted to 
surprise and disturb. Towards that 
noble girl, my bearing has ever been 
that of a brother, grave an<i respect- 
ful. I do love her, but never have 
my lips betrayed the secret of my 
soul.” 

“ If you love her, so much the 
worse for you,” bluffly replied Chris- 
tnphe, who, albeit reassured, thought 
that George wished to conclude by 
the demand of Jeanne’s hand. “ Lis- 
ten to mo, sir,” added he in a sof- 
tened tone, I will speak to you can- 
didly. Our niece, do you see, is our 
life; to separate us from her would 
be to tear out our hearts. You are 
young, the world is wide, and women 
arc not scarce ; you will find twenty 
for one, and have but the trouble 
of choosing. W e, on the other hand, 
are growing old ; this child is our 
only joy ; wo love her beyond what I 
could express. Question Jean iind 
.Joseph ; like me, both will answer, 
that as long as one of us lives, Jeanne 
shall not marry.” 

“ liut who tells you—?” exclaim- 
ed George. 

All you could add would be 
useless,” said Jean, interrupting him ; 

we have decreed that Jeanne shall 
never marry, and you may well com- 
prehend, sir,” added he, ^welling on 
each word, if we were to depart 
from such a resolution, it would uot 
be in favour of England.” 

We don’t wish,” added Chris- 
tophe, the ghost of our brother to 
rise against us as a curse.” 

" Nor jthe shade of our emperor,” 
siiid Jean, **to pursue and accuse us 
of having mingled French blood with 
that of Hudson Lowe.” 

Mr. George,” said Joseph mildly, 

let your heart endeavour to under- 
stand us. Jeanne is our adored child ; 
she is the air we breathe, and the sun 
that gladdens us. Only think that we 
were lost! Our family threatened 
t(i die away in shame and misery. 
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wheo God, to draw* us from the abyss, 
sent this delivering angel ! Flowever 
worthy you may be to possess such a 
treasure, never shall we consent.'^ 

Once more, meshieurs,’* cxclaimiMi 
George, rather impatiently, ** to what 
tend all these words ? 1 did not come 
here to demand the hand of Mademoi- 
sclle Jeanno. Better than any one do 
I know the reasons which interdict me 
such happiness, and what folly it would 
be to expect it. God knows,’’ added 
he, with melancholy, “ that I never for 
one moment cherished so sweet a hope. 
Scarcely a few hours since, I was still 
ignorant of the secret of luy heart; 
discovering it, 1 felt that 1 was no 
longer at liberty to stay amongst you, 
without forfeiting my honor, and I 
came unhesitatingly, my hosts, to take 
leave of you.” 

On hearing this, Christophe and 
Jean were almost as much astounded as 
whenreceiving the disclosure of Joseph. 
Joseph, for his part, felt relieved of a 
great weight, and began to breathe 
i^ore freely. All three were aftected 
by the straightforwardness of the otii- 
cer ; but they hastened to take him at 
his word, little anxious as they were 
to keep such a guest, and rightly 
thought they that the best-intentioned 
wolf ill "ttrh world was somewhat out 
of place in a sheepfold; and, although 
acknowledging that in all this (ieorge 
had behaved as an honourable man, 
they felt not the less against him 
a strong feeling of rancour and 
jealousy. 

“ Since it is thus, sir,” said Chiis- 
tophe, drily, ‘‘ 1 retract the hard 
words I addressed to you in a moment 
of passion, which 1 thought JustU 
fiable. If 1 knew of any other repa- 
ration,! would not hesitate to offer it.” 

« I reqiltre no reparation, sir,” 
nobly replied George ; the words 
you addressed to a coward could not 
apply to me.” 

• « We acknowledge Mr. Whitworth 
to be an honourable man,” said Jo- 
seph. 

“ Surely, surely,” addc«lJ^n ; ** since 
Mr. Whitworth earnestly desires to 
sleep at St. Brieiic this evening, I 
will instantly order a horse to be 
saddled, and Yvon shall accompany 
him.” 

Your peace being more in cpies- 
tion than ours,” said Christophe, “ I 
think It would be unbecoming of 
us to detain you any longer. Your 


honesty is a sufficient guarantee to us 
that you will not again seejc to see our 
niece. 

** I pledge you my word,” replied 
George, with an expression of heroic 
resignation. 

Two saddled horses pranced in the 
courtyard. Kre departing, George 
ciist around the chamber he was 
leaving for ever, a long, melancholy 
glance ; then, in a sad voice — 

Adieu, my hosts,” said he. Fare- 
well, frankness, iionor, and honesty, 
that I found seated at this fireside ! 
Farewell, grace and beauty, of which 
I treasure the perfumes in my heart I 
Farewell, hospitable dwelling, the re- 
membrance of which shall everywhere 
folio w. me 1 ,If iny prayers mount to 
heaven, long shall be your days, free 
from sorrows and ennuis, and you shall 
grow ’ old in joy of heart, beneath 
the protecting Wrings of that angel who 
dwells amongstyoii. Come, messieurs,” 
addc<l he, stretching out his hand, 
“ my liand is worthy of pressing 
yours.” 

At this solemn mornenl, the three 
Logoffs fdt moved. They entertained 
for tijis young man a strong aud sin- 
cere affection. Joseph himself, not- 
withstanding all the gri(‘f George bad 
caused him, Ctmld not help doing jus- 
tice to his noble rpifilitics. Seeing 
him ready to depart, his eves filled 
with tears. Christophe opene«l his 
arms, and held him in a long embrace. 
Jean warmly shook his hand again 
and again. 

•At length, wlien Joseph’s turn came, 
they embraced each other eagerly, and 
sbed many a tear. They both suffer- 
lmI from the same evil : it seemed as 
though their sorrows understood each 
other. 

Yours is a noble heart.” 

Mille tonmrrcsV' said Christophe, 
wiping his eyes. « Why has this 
brave fellow fallen in Jove with that 
little girl,” 

The devil take love !” added Jean, 
passionately. 

** Farewell I farewell !” exclaimed 
George, in heartrending accents, tear- 
ing himself from the arms of .loseph ; 
•* once for all, farewell !” 

Having said this, he went out 
abstractedly, rushed into the yard, 
threw himself into the saddle of the 
horse waiting for him, and, followed 
by Yvon, set out, to halt only at St. 
Brieuc. 
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Meanwhile, what was the occupation ' 
uf our young heroine? Joy, like • 
sorrow, loves soli tude. Jeanne, on her 
return to the Coat D’Or, had retired 
to l^er chamber ; and, whilst George 
depicted* from the castle, she fondly 
caressed the happiness which now was.t 
dying from her. .|Bhe thoughtlosaly \ 
abandoned herself tolhe sweet hopes of 
the future, and built up^ complacently, 
the castles of her destiny. At that 
jjge, love knows no obstacles. More-^ 
over, accustomed to see her uncles 
obey, like slaves, her most frivolous 
capiiccs, Jeanne could not suppose 
that they would resist a serious desire 
of her heart ; such, an i«lea did not ' 
even enter her mind. Slie rera-^ed to 
come down at cliutier^njc : slio, wish- 
ed to be alone, to hearken to the thou- 
sand voices singing \^tliin her bosom. 
l"or the first time In her life, she took 
plea'^nre in gazing at a mirror, and 


may fate acquit itself towards me, 
Jeuiie amie / 1 now retake the bur- 

den of iqy days ; but one star I shall 
now behold shining through my som- 
brest nights. Go, by times, and sit on 
the turf covering the remains of my 
de»ar Albert, and remember, that he 
was, for years, all I loved most and 
best on earth. When spring shall 
enamel the meadows, gather a few 
flowers from his tomb, and throw them, 
one by one, into the sea ; often shall 
my eyes seek them — ofren shall I 
imagine they follow the track of my 
ship. You arc young, you will doubt- 
loss forget me ; I wt)uld wish to leave 
you a token that should constantly re- 
call me to your heart ; hut the waves 
have left me nothing — nothing but 
this little relic ! Wear, oh, do wear it in 
remembrance of me 1 Often have J 
questioned it, often covering it with 
kisses and tears, did I ask it the slid 


finding herself heanlifnl. She wept secret of my life ; now that I have no 
and smiled together: she tiirew her- j more to hope for here helow^jccept it — 
self on her bctl, Ml in tears, then ran, j it is my only inheritance. itisWeetfor 
all smih-s, to the window, to contem- | me to think that J, having detached it 
pl.ilc, with gratitude, the -ea, less | from my neck, yuw shall suspend it* at 
vast, less deep, than the ’ felicity which ^ vours. ** Geohge.” 


bathed her sjifl. emA 

He is sod JjpTmught slie ; “ I’ll To this letter .Was annexed a little 

cons«>le liiin. IJoubtles'-, he is poor ; silver relie, suspended to a hair chain, 

rjl make him rich. th i loves I’t anee | thiyed by time and wear. Jeanne kneW' 
ril give hei to him for his fatherlandi. not feint or dissimulation ; her dispo- 
Tu me ho shall owe atl ; and jet V sition was so chaste and pure, that she 

shall he his d<*!)tor. Wo shnll liVc at had not the least id(?a of the reserve 


the (^»at H’<?r, cmhefli.-lu d by our which the world imposes on love; being 
iiuituiil tenderness; dur uncles wdl under the influence of a strong emo- 
grow' old by our side — our happiness tion, she could act but spontaneously, 
w'lll make them young again ; the ca- without reflection or restraint, 
resses of our children will gladden She at once hurried from her cham- 


tho close of their days.’,', , her to the drawing-room. 


Vvon surprised his young mistress The three Legf>ffs were there, 
amid her dreams and transports. He seated together at their fire ; they 
entered iioiseiessly, delivered her a^ consulted about the best means of 


letter, and glided away without utter- ^ 
irig a word. 

The shudder of death passed over 
.themart of the young girl : s!iO grew 
pale, and, for several moments, gazed 
with dread upon the letter, not daring 
to open it. ' At last, she broke the 
seal, with a trembling hand, and, in 
one glance, read these few lines, has- 
tily written 

Mademoiselle — 1 felt bound to 
depart w'ithout fcceing you, but I could 
not do so without addressing you an 
eternal adieu. Your life will be 
happy, if heaven, as I implore, adds^ 
my share of happiness to yours : thus 


announcing to Jeanne the departure 
of George. They wer^ fully aware 
of what remained to be done, and 
the difficulties they would have to 
encounter in overcoming the feelings 
of their niece. 

- Joseph, who .well knew' her heart, 
had the prescntiiuent of its revolt and 
despair. . '^riicy all dreaded the future, 
for they had already experienced what 
a dhiieult treasure a young girl is to 
keep. 

** I Lope,” said Jean, ** we will, for 
a long time, be cured of the evil of 
hospitality. Should an an^el even 
come to knock at our door, fd never 
open it.” 
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Brother,*' said Joseph, ever fright- 
cned at the impiety of the ex-corporal, 

** remember that for preventing the 
Son of God from sitting at his door, 
the 'Wandering Jew was condemned 
to walk uncea^singlv^" 

The devil tuie you and your 
wandering Jew I ” exclaimed Jean, 
shrugging his shoulders vexedly ; 

“ don’t you think it agreeable to re- 
ceive a pilgrim, who sips your claret, 
and expresses Ins gratitude by steal- 
ing the heart of your niece ?" 

^‘They may all be drowned like 
rats, and I’ll be hanged if 1 ever cast 
them a rope’s end,” said Cliristophc. 

*‘Ycs,” said Jean, ^‘your salvage 
has been well paid. A pretty success 
it is ; you may boast of it.” 

Brothers,” replied Joseph, ** it is 
unchristian to regret the good we may 
li^vc done; God rewards us for it, 
sooner or later, here or hereafter.” 

Thank you,” said. Jean ; ^‘mean- 
while get us out of the dilemma,” 
added he, seeing the door thrown open 
violently, and Jeanne appear, pale 
as 'marble, her hair dishevelled, and 
her eyes sparkling. 

George, M. George — where 
is he ?” said she, in a trembling voice. 

^‘My little angel,” replied Chris- 
tophe, in a most coaxing tone, “he 
received orders to go without delay to 
St. Brieuc ; a sloop waited for him to 
set sail for England at once. Our 
guest regretted much his not being 
able to take leave of you before his 
departure ; but, you comprehend, he 
had no time to lose.” 

“Goiicl” exclaimed Jeanne, vehe- 
mently : “ it’s impossible, uncles ; he 
must not go.” 

“ Dear child,” said Joseph, “ M. 
George has serious duties to fulfil ; he 
has an account to render to the Board 
of Admiralty* of his country. It is 
more than life that is at stake — 'tis his 
honor.” 

“I tell you it is impossible!” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, with firmnesa; “there 
are motives which forbid him to de- 
part. You must hurry after him, and’ 
bring him back. It is not of his own^ 
will that he has quitted this place ; I 
feel it— I know it — I am sure of it. 
There is no sloop at St. Brieuc read^ 
to sail for England ; the wind is 
against it. I know all about it : you 
deceive mo.” 

^^Coine, come,” said Jean, in bis 
turn, insidiously ; “ 'tis all child*s 
play. Tell us, is there anything 


changed around you ? Are , vre not 
still your old uncles ? 

^‘.Yes r* exclaimed she, changing 
at once from passion to tendoriiess—l 
“yes, you are my old uncles — ^my 
good old friends— you are. Yes, i 
am always your beloved child,*’ added 
she, in a supplicating voice, going 
from one to the other, and kissing them 
alternately. “Uncle Christophe, yon 
•called me after your brig. You; uncle 
Jean, you are my godfather ; 'twas 
you who first hushed me on your noble 
heart — it was you who fii'st taught me 
'to cherish the glory of Franco,, and 
to love your emperor. And you, my 
^ood Joseph, whose prayers arc so 
^agreeable to God, 1 am your pupil, 
your sister, and your cpmpanion.” 

K ^ “Oh, sircu! — ah, you serpent!” 
Said Christophe, vainly striving to 
hide his emotion. 

“If you love me,” replied she, 
“yon don't wish me to die; for it 
would kill your nicc^^if you separated 
her from George,” 

1 Die 1” exclaimed all three. 

Uncles,” said Jeanne, with a no- 
ble pride, “ I love George Whitwoi’th ; 
he loves me. I have already iiame(l 
him my husband in my heart. If I 
lose him your niece is a widow, and 
must die.” 

“What nonsense,” said Jean — “a 
paltry little naval ofllcer, who isn’t 
worth a penny.” 

“I love him, and I urn rich,” replied 
the young girl. 

A botch,” said Christophe, “ who 
has not even the first notions of his 
profession, whom the British admiralty 
ought to order to be whipped like a 
cabin boy.” 

“ Wluit matters it if I love him ?” 
haughtily demanded Jeanne. 

“ A young man,” said Joseph, 
“ whose life and family are perfectly 
unknown to us.” 

“ I love him, and will be his wife,” 
replied the indexible girl. 

“ But, Jeanne, you’re not thinking 
of it,” exclaimed Christophe; “you 
forget that M. Whitworth is an Eng- 
lishman; and it was an Englishman 
who killed your father, and made you 
an o^han.” 

Consider, my dear Jeanne ; pro- 
bably he is a Protestant,” said Jo- 
seph. 

“ I care about nothing in the world ; 
I love him, and mil have him for my 
husband.” 

Thus were seen struggling, on one 
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side, the egotism of love — on the other, 
the egotism of family : they were both 
inexorable. The brothers proceeded at 
first, by tears and prayers ; at last 
they came to recrimination and auger. 
Christophe, Jean, and Joseph himself, 
thought that Jeanne’s love for George 
was a mere childish passion ; but 
even had they well appreciated all its 
importance, they would never have 
consented to give their niece to 
fieorge, so well convinced were they 
that thus married, she would be lost 
to them. Vainly did she then beseech 
them — they showed themselves with- 
out pity ; and vainly did they endea- 
vour to win her over to their ^idc — 
they found her unshakciible, 

'‘Dear and cruel child,” said Jo- 
seph, trying a last effort, arc you 
not happy ? AVhat insane desire makes 
you wish to change your young liberty 
for the cares of marriage ? f^careely 
have you begun life, and already you 
would bind yourself by eternal links ! 
What is wanting to your happiness ?” 

George,” replied »Jeannc, with im- 
perturbable siwgfrohL 

Poor Joseph had not courage to 
prolong a discourse, the exordium of 
which obtained sncli brilliant success. 

“ Oh 1 how ungrateful, Jeanne^” 
said Jean, bitterly. 

“ Ob 1” cried Christophe, with vehe- 
mence, I don’t think there ever was 
a heart more ungrateful than yours. 
Forget, then, all that your uncles have 
Ixicii to you. Hasten to lose the 
memory of the past, h'st your con- 
science should rise up against you,” 

“ I understand yon,” said Jeanne, 
weeping ; “ at last, I read your souls. 
Y ou never loved me ! — no, never ; 
you never did love me, hardhearted 
unchis I Now do I know secret of 
your selfish affection. 1 was, at first, 
for you but. a plaything, an amuse- 
ment, a pastime, ]jater, it was your 
pride, not your love, that decked 
me. To your vanity alone do I owe 
your gifts and caresses. If you adorned 
my youth, it was ,A‘imply to animate 
your home, to distract your leisure, 
feven, at this moment, it is not your 
fondness that trembles to lose me; 
’tis your self-love that revolts at the 
idea of my destiny being no more 
limited to beguile yonr^ldle days, and 
it is / who accuse you of cruelty and 
ingratitude. If I could open ray 
heart to you, there, heartless men, 
would you see that I associated you 
joyfully in all iny dreams of happi- 


ness. And even were I ungrateful,’* 
cried she, with despair, ‘Ms it iny 
fault if, in your Coat D’Or, I die of 
weariness anrl ennui ? Is it my fault 
if yon three alone be not the whole 
world to me, and your affection suf- 
fice not to my life ? What care I for 
your dresses, your diamonds, your 
jewels, if I am to be young and beau- 
tiful but for the seagulls of yonder 
shore? Beware, nnclcs I Your blood 
Hows in my veins. Yon Iiave called 
me. Vaillanco; and I am a girl to 
prove myself, sooner or later, wor- 
thy of my mime.” 

But, unfortimatc and misled 
child !” excIidnUGd Jean, fatally in- 
spired, “ do you see nothing, under- 
stand nothing ? ' The mystery hanging 
oyer Mr. Whitworth, his melancholy, 
his reluctance to converse about his 
life and family — tlul all this reveal 
nothing to you V Hid yon never think 
that he was not free, that, perhaps, 
he was manlod ?” 

This supposition flashed upon Ijer 
with horrible truth. She rose, made 
a few steps, uti cred a cry, like a bird 
.mortally wounded, and fell lifeless 
iiito the arms of Joseph. 

‘^Ah! the cure is worse, thau the 
evil : you have killed our child. And, 
moreover, Jean, ’tis a lie; God never 
permits a lie.” 

“ A lie — how do we know said 
Jean. 

“ Faith,” added Christophe, “ the 
English are capable of everything.” 

Jeanne was carried to her chamber. 
Fainting was succeeded by a violent 
lever, foltOWd by delirium : and 
every fear was entertained for her 
life. ’Twas Joseph who watched over 
her, for he was the only one the young 
patient would allow to approach her, 
bedside ; she repulsed Sie two others 
with horror. Nothing could express 
the despair of Christophe and Jean ; 
nothing could tell the remorse of poor 
Joseph. 

“ JVIiserable that I am 1” would 
he exclaim, at night, kneeling by 
liis niece’s bed, and holding her 
burning hands in liis own ; “ *tis I 
who have done all the evil! Oh, 
Lord, forgive me I Dear and unhappy 
child!” 

But Jeanne heard him not. JShe 
called George, tenderly ; ^ ®|in, at 
once, uttering a heartrendrag cry, 
would bury her head beil^ath the 
bedclothes, as it were, not to see 
•menacing phantoms that came con- 
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»tantly between her and her lover. 
Vainly did Joseph whisper to her 
that Oeorore was free, that she had 
been deiteived : the poor ^irl heard 
but the cries of her own heart. Be- 
holding so deep a grief, Jo')ej)h had 
drowned his jealousy in tears of re- 
pentance. He would willingly have 
given his life to stjcnre the happi- 
ness of Jeanne, and thus redeem a 
inoinent of error and selfishness. 
More than on<^<3 he besoJight his 
brothers to recall (Veorge ; but Chvis- 
tophe and Jean answered — the one, 
that they jniist con"'i<lcr — the other, 
that they must wait, it wa-^, indeed, 
a terrible and violent sti'uggle between 
egotisju and adectioii. l/iidoubtetlly, 
love would finally have ]>revailed. 
The danger lasted but a day : that 
danger over, egotism triiini plied. 

♦ The delirium had siibsitled, the 
lic%ht of the fcv('r was abated, Jeaiiru? 
seemed to be resigned ; but seeiiur hei* 
jiale and sorrowful face, it could be 
easily perceived that she was dead to 
ovfry joy aiul hope. Whilst .she 
slojit, Christopho ami Jean would 
glide soflly into her chamber, Jbr 
she persisted in isifusing to admit, 
them. They would approach her 
bed, look upon lier with a kindly 
gaze^ and retire, like true ediildreu, 
as they were. 

‘^Brother,’* said Jean to (Christ o]>fie, 
one day, “ it breaks my heart to 
see her in so .sad a condition j [think 
wc*d do well to recall that infernal 
George. I don't like him, mtlUi 
canons ; but, in truth, Chnstopho, 
let it be he or another, we, .sooner or 
later, must submit.*’ 

“ I can’t cmiccixo,*’ said Chrj.stophe, 

the mania young glrhs Iiavo fur mar- 
riage.” 

How the devil, can you help 
it, my po6r Clft'istoplie ?” rciplied Joan, 
sighing. ‘‘Jt appears to.be the case 
everywhere — line ladic.'^, country girls, 
and eicandirros wish to try their luck.” 

“ We must see : there is no hurry,” 
said Cliriatophe; besides that Whit- 
worth must be gone.” 

How do we. kiiQW V” ftaid Jean. 

‘^1 am sure he is'gorie,” said Chris- 
tophe, positively. 

‘‘ If such be the case,” aflded Jt*an, 
with secret satisfaction, we’ve done 
our duty, and have nothing to reproach 
ourselves with.” 

An unforeseen incident suddenly 
changed the state of things. One 
night, overpowered by emotion and 


fatigue, Joseph was obliged to give 
up his sweet watch over Jeanne. It 
was tTcan who took his place, happy 
to pass a few hours beside the. beloved 
ehild. He found by chance the letter 
of George, which Jeanne, in ihe excite- 
meut if- had caused her, had neglected 
to put away. Jean read this letter by' 
the ])ale light of the lamp; the last 
lines disturbed him. He ros'c, ran at 
once to the bedside of Jeanne : Ihe 
voiiiig girl reposed.^ calm and S(*rerio. 
ile bent gentl\ over her, pmccived 
round her neck the hair ch.aiu by which 
hung tJie relic of George. "At this 
sight his limbs failed liim : he was 
compelled to sit on the foot of tluj bed. 
At witli a trembling liaud, he. 
unlcnufted the <‘haiii, came elose to 
the l.imp, and the breaking day found 
him in llu‘ .^.amc place, pale, motionless : 
his eyes fixed on the chain and on the 
relic. It was the freshne.^s of tin* 
morning that awoke him from the 
kind of stupor into w'liich he had 
fallen. He rai.se«l his hands to his 
fat‘e, to assure himself thai he v/a.s 
awake, tb.u. It was not a dream. By^ 
one of those sudden revolutions of iho 
human heart, hus assumed irndigiou 
gave way Ix^fin'e the tide, of strong 
feeling .swoliing wilhin his brea.^t; 
moved liy a Miporuatural impulse, lie 
fell on his knees and exclamicd — “ Oh, 
lay God ! thy ways are i|^Kinctral)Ie.' 
\Vldlstwd(h one. hrnd thou strike.st. us, 
with the other ihou do.st lift us ujx. 
’J’Uy mercy is still greater than tliy^ 
wrath is teiTibIc. Thy name be blrss- 
ed, .oil. Lord! and grant that tliis 
y oung m.-iii may not yet have quitted 
our bhoi’es.'’ 

Having said this, he rushed out of 
the room, got a horse saddh'd, and 
without ac(piainting In'? brothers of 
his departure, started at full gallop 
towards 8t. iJrieue. 

“ Oh, that he may still bo there !*’ 
repealed he, spurring liis horse. On 
approaching tiio town, be btopjied to 
speak to .some labourers going to work. 
He asked whether any ship had re- 
cently sailed for Englarnl. 

“ No, sir," said one of them,” un- 
less the Cfiptaiii of tlie VV.avcrly 
weighed anchor last night, iia he in-* 
tended,” 

“ It can’t be,” said another, for 
the wind was against him.” 

“ At midnight the wind changed,” 
added a^hird, who pretended he had 
seen at sunrise, from the clitTs, a ship 
sailing tot/fards the open sea. 
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“ Oh !” said the first, ‘‘ then it wa.^ 
the Waverley.’* 

Whilst they were discussing, .lean, 
burning with anxiety, gal lopped 
away and stopped only at tbe 
resitloiice of the English consul. 
When Jean lieard that the ^Vavc‘dcy 
had not yet sailed for England, and, 
being under repairs, would not depart 
for some days, lie blessed heaven, 
and requested to bo shown to tlu^ 
chaiubiu' of George. When Jean en- 
tered, George was leaning on the. 
table, his head rtihtiiig on his hands. 
At the noise of the door opening, he 
turned round and recognised Jean. 
George*s first inquirer was for Jeanne; 
but Joan, instead of answering# stood 
before him, .ind gazed upon him 
witli silent and deep curiosity. At 
length, ho drew from hi.s bi'oast the 
chain and relic which he had detached 
from the neck of his niece, and pre- 
s(‘iiling them to George, asked in an 
anxioii« voi(‘<! — 

Is It really from yon, sir, that my 
niece has r(‘Oeived tins relic and this 
hair chain ? 

“ Ve-s, sir, It is from me,” replied 
the, ulliecr, gravely. 

“ Can you tell me also,” rejoimMl 
Jean, ‘*from whom you got them/ 
It is not mei’c enriosiM' : on it doptuids 
the happinO'JS of us all. Who gave 
you this chain and this relic ? When* 
did you find IIumu ? How long did you 
possc.=<s tht‘in before you gave them to 
Jeamii,' '/ 

“Sir,” replied George, who had 
caught the emolion of dean, “many a 
time have 1 questioned my late; but 
I can answ'cr nothing. Kate has re- 
mained silent.” 

“ J3ut, at least, do jou know' from 
whom yon hold this relic and chain V” 
asked .lean, in an impr^ive tone, 
lie could hardly hold up: fie was 
compelled to lean cm the back of an 
armeliair. 

“ I know it not, sir,” replied George, 
who himself felt greatly moved, and 
became more agitated. ^*All 1 can 
say is, tliat until I detaelied it to sciul 
it to Mademoiselle Jeanne as a token 
of my resiieetful allection, this relic 
had ever lain on my heart.” 

“Ever!” exclaimed .Jean. 

“ Ever,” repeated the young man. 
“ But, sir, can you not tidl me in 
your turn to what tend all these ques- 
tions?” 

“ Then you say,” exclaimed Jean, 
pursuing the course of his ideas — “you 


say that this relic has at all times been 
placed upon your heart ; you are igno- 
rant, say you, of the hand which 
suspended it round your neck? But 
then, sir,” added he, with some 
hesitation, “you never know your 
family V” 

“ Sir,” coldly replied George, “you 
should liave guessed it by my silence 
and my sadness, every time you ques- 
tioned mo on t.he subject, daring my 
snjoimi at the Coat D’Or. You 
should, above all, have nnderstcKM it 
from my prompt vebigiiation, when it 
w:i3 deeiilcd that I should quit the 
place when? I had left all my soul.” 

“Speak, speak 1” exclaimed Jean; 

*tis a friend who entreats you. In- 
terrogate your memory, and relate to 
me all you know of yom* life.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied George, sur- 
prised and affected, “ I really km^w 
not if 1 ought.” ^ 

“ Jf you ought!” exclaimed Jean, 
astouude<l — “ If you ought,” repeated 
Ik* several limes. “The chain is made 
of my wile’s hair; this relic — it was I 
who attached it, the day of her death, 
to the neck of my boy, my only child. 

1 could ni>t mistakt*; it beai's the date; 
1 engraved it myself with the point of 
a knife.” 

At tiu'sc words George grew pale, 
and both for some moments looked at 
each other silenllv, George thought- 
fully carried his hand to his brow% as 
a lunn socking to remember ; then lie 
replicil — 

1 know iiutliiug of my childhood : 
all L could learn from the fibherman 
living at Hull, and by wliom .t was 
p:irtiy rcartid, Avas, that in February, 
IHI 7 ) I was entrusted to his care by a 
Uustian merchant, who leJ’t liiin a 
Mini sullicicut to pruviile for my future 
wants.” 

Wait, w’ait,” iuliATUpted Jean. 
“ Can you tell me how old you were 
at Ihat time?” 

“As far as these good people could 
judge, I must have been between live 
and six,” 

.Jean, who.'^e emotion was increasing 
every luoinent, murmured, ‘ 1812, ” 
and counting on bis fingers, cxelaun- 
ed — 

“ Yes; 1812—1817; it is abpliUihc 
dates,” and saying so, he exainiiied the 
figures which he had traced on the relic. 

“ Couliniie, continue, I beg of 
you, for more than you can believe 
am I interested in your life." 

Two years passed without the 
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good fisherman hearing from the mer. 
chant. However, I was adopted by 
him, called from his own name, George 
Whitworth, and reared with his son 
Albert. My adoptive father died when 
I was still very young. I have seen 
since so many diflferont countries, that 
all these remembrances are almost 
ctFaced from my mind. I have spoken, 
heard spoken so many different lan- 
guages, that I do not remember that 
which I first uttered. Yet I never 
spoke yours but my heart vibrated at 
the sound of my own voice. 1 ever 
thouglit it the langiiagcof my mother.” 

^ Then,** said Jean, gazing upon 
him with a loving eye, ^^wheii you 
went to England you were but a 
child?’* 


[June, 

Yes ; hardly six years old.*’ 

*‘And you hadVound your neck 

♦'This cliaiii and this relic. But 
now you, sir, speak — speak, what have 
you to disclose to me ?” 

Jean, who had dropt into an 
arm-chair, suddenly rose, tore open 
the shirt which covered the breast of 
George, and finding on it the cannon 
which he, himself, had tattoed there a 
short time before losing him, threw his 
arms round his neck, and pressing** 
him on his heart — ° 

Is it yon?” exolaiiucd ho, in a 
broken voice— is it you, my own 
Louis? — the only son of my dear 
lanchetlo. Heaven be blessed, can 
it be 5'ou ?” 


CHAPTEa 


The same day, a few hours after the 
scene^ which had taken place that 
morning at St. Briciic, Jeanne awoke 
from a Tong trances On opening her 
<^’68 she bdield seated by the bedside 
Jean, Joseph, Christophe, and George. 
Joy and gladness shone in every face. 
George and Joseph each held a hand 
of Jeanne. Sweet dream! do not 
wake me,*] murmured she ; and 
gently closing her eyelids, she fell 
into that half sleep which is like a twi- 
light to the soul ; ’tis no longer dark, 
*tis not yet day. At lengthy actuated 
by a vague sentiment of rf»ality, she 
again opened her eyes, and compre- 
hending this time that it was not a 
dream, fell into the arms of Joseph, 
and a moment after called her 
other uncles to embrace them. As to 
George, not a word, not a sign, and 
scarcely a look : for the three others 
the most coaxing caresses and afiec- 
tionate looks. Yet a vague inquie- 
tude dwelt at the bottom of her heart. 
All on a sudden her countenance be- 
came gloomy. She turned to Jean, 
and said in a trembling voice — 

Uncle, you told me he was not 
free?** 

have told you the truth,” re- 
turned Jean, with a knowing smile. 

‘‘Uncle, you told me he was mar- 
ried?’* 

“ To be sure, and here is his wife,** 
exclaim^ Jean, covering with kisses 
the head of the fair child. 

The three brothers had secretly 
agreed that niece should learn 


the truth .at the hour of her marriage 
only ; as to George, he took plcasiirti 
in prolonging a mystery whicli allowed 
him to feel himself loved for his own 
sake. On the othcj’ hand, the three 
uncles were not sorry to .aiipear to 
have yielded solely to the wishes of 
their niece, and to let her, for a time, 
believe in their disinterestedness. 

“I have no country of my own,’* 
would George say. ■» 

“ You have France,’* would answer 
Jeanne; “ did you then dream of* a 
sweeter fatherland?” 

“ 1 have no fortune.” 

Ungrateful heart!” w'ould reply 
Jeanne, smiling. 

“ I have no family,** 

**You forget my uncles.” 

“ Consider I have no name.” 

“ George r* said Jeanne, clo.sing his 
lips with fir hand. 

“ Y3u were so obstinate about him.” 
exclaimed Jean, “that wc were obli- 
ged to give him to you ; that George !” 

“Did we over refuse you any 
thing?” said Christophe. 

“Oh, you arc very good!’* ex- 
claimed Jeanne, with real fondness. 

It seemed as though heaven had taken 
pity on the tenderness and selfishness 
of these men, and even of Joseph, by 
.so combining the event that Jeanne 
could marry without changing dwell- 
ing, name, or fiimily. However, our 
veracity, as historians, compels us to 
state, that Christophe and Joseph did 
not at first bow with a very lively en- 
thusiasm to the decree of Providence ; 
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especially Christophe, who, little reli- 
gious as he was, cared but slightly about 
the n^surrection of this new Moses. 

“But tell me, brother .Jean,” said 
Christophe, one evening that ho took 
him aside, “ arc you quite sure he is 
your own I^ouis ? All this appcjirs to 
me rather romantic and tolerably fabu* 
lous.” 

There can be njp doubt about it,** 
replied .Jean, nodding his head, with 
a smile of the deepest contentment. 
“ I recognised on his chest tlie cannon 
which I tattoed myself. 1 still see my 
poor Fanehctte holding the tloar cliild. 
Moreover, it was the eve of our last 

battle, hicthinks 

“ No matter," interrupted (liristo- 
jjhe, “ your son is a happy devil : we 
have reared Iiiin his wife like a pet 
bird. 1 must say, loo, brother Jean, 
that both your Fanchette and you be- 
Iuiv(m1 elegantly. After all, sooner oi* 
later we sliould have seen the dear girl 
get married. Far better is it that George 
be the happy man, than that such 
a fortune had ble‘^se<l any other. Our 
little angel won’t (]uit the family. 
fFeaiine will still bear our name, and 
perpetuate the race of tlie IjCgofls." 

“ True !" answered Jean, ‘ ‘ and Jo- 
seph was right enough in saying that 
Providence some day or another might 
turn a benevolent eye upon us." 

“ And a nice compensation yon 
find, Jean, in the fate, of your offspring : 
a cousin, a wife, and a i^rincely for- 
tune — a pleasiint family — a name glo- 
rious in the annals of the army and 
navy ; all that for tlie loss of a frigate ; 
it was well for him he was wrecked. 
Nevertheless, after tlie first movement 
of jealousy and egotism, both ( 'hristo- 
phe and Joseph submitted sincerely to 
their destiny, and thanked Providence 
for giving to Jeanne the only husband 
who could satisfy all their exigencies. 
Joseph, faithful to his laudable prae- 
ti(!CS, continued to sing the praises of 
God, and called down all Ills blessings 
on these two young and fair heads. 
Ilappiness and love are great doctors : 
at the end of a week Jeanne was com- 

n restored. It was decided that 
e family should accompany 
George, or rather Jjouis Tjejroff, who, 
though he had recovered his father, 
his name, and his family, remained for 
a time the liumblc subject of Kng- 
land. 

At length they all cmbai'ked on 


board the **Waverley,” and it was 
really an enchanted voyage, except 
for Christophe and Jeftn>'wrjio resigned 
themselves with difficulty to set foot 
on the soil of La petjide Albion, They 
declared Jjondon to be a horrible 
place, far inferior, as to monuments, 
to Bignic, and, above all, to St. 
liricuc. 1 n the streets they had a 
certain way of looking at the passen- 
gers, which many a time was near 
getting them into trouble ; Jean, who 
had hitherto imagined that St. Helena 
was the gaol of London, had asked to 
visit the dungeon where his emperor 
had died. After a few days, George 
liad concluded his atFa^ with the 
Board of Admiralty. Je^and Chris- 
tophe accom])anied hbn to assist as 
witnesses ; Jean found means of intro- 
ducing the great name of Napoleon, 
and expressed himself in so unbecom- 
ing a manner, that he was silenced, 
and politely shown to the door. The 
young officer, nevertheless, obtained 
pis end j he offered his resignation — it 
was ac<!epted : and, ere they had been 
absent a month from France, they 
returned to her happy shores. 

Joseph, as most competent in such 
matters, had taken upon himself to ob- 
tain the necessary dispensation from 
Home; and, thanks to the kind inter- 
vention of the bishop of tlic diocese, 
they found on their return to the Coat 
D’Or, the papers which set aside all 
obstacles to tlie union of tleanne with 
her cousin, George Louis Legoif. It 
was only on the day of her marriage 
that Jeanne knew that she was going 
to injirry her cousin. You may easily 
imagine her transports of joy on hear- 
ing that she should continue to bear 
the name whicli Joseph, Christophe, 
and .lean had taught her to love. 

As we conclude this tale, seven years 
have passed over the mj^rriage of our 
young couple. Their hetirts always 
beat with the same fond af!c(*tion ; 
. Joanne has lost nothing of her grace 
and beauty. Grave, and smiling, as 
becomes a young mother, she is, more 
than ever, the pride and joy of the 
Coat D’Or. Two handsoiiio children 
are playing at her feet, and her old 
uncles redouble their love and re- 
spect. 

“ For it was you, sweet Jeanne," say 
they often — “it was you who opened 
to us the paths of virtue and family 
duties." - 
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F.XPE1lI1E:NCEi!S OF UNION, AND APl’nUHENS}ONS OF TIEPEAL. 

“ T-his soparato meeting of the Irish members at the summons of the prime 
minister, is but following out the principle of the rate in aid. The latter w'as tho 
establishment of a separate Irish Exchequer ; the former seems to assume that 
there is a defect in imperial arrangements, uhich can only be supplied by a 
separate council ef the representatives of Ireland. 

“Important princqdes of jjolicy are often indicated by apparently trifling 
events. Who will take upon himself to say, that these involuntary recognitions 
of the essential character of Ireland’s separate nationality, produced by tho 
embarrassments of onr local concerns* may not foreshadow a time \\bcn, if 
those embarrassments but a little more increase, there may be found an English 
ministry ready to hand over the domestic alfairs of Ireland to our own ma- 
nagement, and having reduced Ireland to ruin and confusion, escape from the 
dilhculty by leaving Irishmen to mend matters as they can?”* 


These are the in’csagos of no ordinary 
man. lie who has uttered IIumu 
will long be remombero<l as one who 
advocated, under extreme dillleulties, 
an<l with a ])ower eonnnensurate to 
the occasion, the principle of the Ic- 
gislative union, and whose reputation 
ibr abilities and attainment?, forensic 
ami political, has been steadily ami 
rapidly progressing >ince the [)cri(id oi* 
that memorable conllict. The. previ- 
sions of such a man arc m.t to l»c«*lass- 
ed among (jonjectr.ral nnt icipation^. 
It would be a ilay of dce[) alarm for 
this country if such presag<!s, from any 
man, w^ere to be made light accoimt 
of. 

But is it wise to admit a thought, 
that a time may conn* when (In‘at 
Britain shall relieve herself from Ire- 
land as from an itu*umbranco too gall- 
ing to be longer endured V Can any 
good come from the (jntortaimneut of 
such a thought ? May it not serve lo 

E roduce the result it apprehemh? 

lay not the entertaining a thought 
that separation is possible, promote 
tho views of those wluj^o purpose it is 
to effect a reptfal of the Union, by re- 
conciling tho friends of British con- 
nexion to the calamitous result? To 
j)repare for si*paralion is to become 
exposed to tho tomptaticai of desiring 
it ; would it not be bettor, therefore, 
to resist or avoid such temptation from 
the beginning, by rejccdiig all thought 
of Repeal as a possible eveui, ami by 
maintaining the cause of British con- 
nexion in the spirit of resolute 
leaders, who burned their ships when 
they landed on tho coasts they came to 


invade, and, as they advanced into the 
country, broke down the bridges be-r 
hind them .■> 

'This is a policy which w’C Iiavo ne- 
ver recommended. VVe arc as (irmly 
persmulcd as any man in the country, 
that it is desirable for the interests of 
evt‘i*y part of our grc‘al t‘m])irc U) main- 
tain British eomie\ion as establi,-hed 
by the act (d* lei»lslative union; but 
we h:iv(' long slm*** lost our faith in 
the stalnllu «/f the. great ualij>nal 
compact, ami we have tluTofore been 
persuaded, that, while doing our ut- 
most to lualntaiii a cause in which we 
have so th‘e]> an Interest, wc shoidd 
not b(* inseuslbh* to the ap]n*eheusioa 
that the aufyn tmnj he tost. 'Tlun’e will 
be adirfereiieo of vast amount betwe('n 
being surprised by a r(*peal of the 
Union, and being found in sometliing 
like prepav(‘dness for it; and it ha?, 
(hereibre, been our abiding i'onvietiou, 
that, while zealous and diligent in 
juaiutaiuing what we tliink hc&t, wc 
slioidd also be careful that tl»e worse', 
if it come, .shall take us at the least 
possible disadvantage. W ith this per- 
Kiia'^iou tind purpose wc proc^'ed to set 
before the r(*ader some of the grounds 
on which we regard Mr, Butt’s presa- 
ge? as, iiidejmmlently of his high name, 
and solely for tlieir own rcMSonablcucss, 
cmimmtly worthy of attent ion. 

The administration of British atfairs 
is now conducted in a spirit essentially 
dilTerent from that in wnicll, previously 
to wliMt may be termed the great le- 
gislative revolution, the country was 
governed. Parties have been broken 
up, but factions have arisen in their 


* Hate-in-Aid— Letter to Karl Roden, by Isaac Butt, Esq. — advertisement to 

first edition. 
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stead ; and purposes of personal ag- 
grandisement or personal spite, wliieh 
would, in times past, have been con- 
trolled by considerations of principle 
or party, are now ]>roseeiited through 
the agency of legislative discussions 
and enactments. In former days a 
class of men wove in ])ower to wiioin 
the permanency of Jlrllish institutions 
was all-iinpovtaut. Ijlovatcd in vsmk, 
and nurtured in habits and a -isuciat ions 
which linked their private a<lvanta"es 
Avilh their country's greatness, they 
could sei'k no personal end which they 
ilid not at least persuade iheiirndvos to 
Iiold compatible wilJi the general wid- 
fare. I’lie interest of their party tluy 
held to be iii^eparable from ilnit of tin* 
country, and, generally spinkiifg, to 
iinolvc iiNo ll.eir own jirivate good. 
The factions Avhich have ati’r'eii out of 
the ruins of two grea^ ]>arties, havi* 
narrower vi<‘ws and en<h more solli‘-li. 
Those who tal<(‘, a l(\,d in them arc* 
generally, not ]iersons Avho havti Ium*u 
liabituatetl to think eoiintry or parly 
the tn>t great o]>jeel of their ])olirK*al 
i‘Xertioiis, and lo hold dis- 

tinction seeondaiy. Fju tioiiis usually 
the einbodiincnt t>f a vici<iu^ principle* 
or the instnimenl. of an anil »it ions 
man Avho has foniuxl it* lliat it may 
promote, his purposes. 'To atiaiii this 
purpose, ncAv things arc aimed at, and 
the old are not respeelcil. jii ^uch 
eiitm’prises, the tiVidltToiis which 
guided reformers Avho re\er<*ueed the 
I’almic they Avould restore, have no 
autlio/ily. It is not of the Jlriiidi 
Jjonour and i/ittn’e>.l tlie modern reinr- 
mer thinks — lu>lhoughl> are pi iiuarily 
bent on his own iiggrandiM-menl : — 

“ Party has a principle -ractiou has 
a purpose. Parly can po'itjiono its iui- 
mecliate interest lor the sake f»r a future 
advantage, can (U3ny ilseli w'hen public 
good is gained hy the denial, and is 
seldom guilty of looking to its own cuds 
exclusively, Avlien the iulcrcsts <»f tluj 
commonw'caltli demand especial atten- 
tion. It is not thus Avith faction; a 
devouring passion possesses it ; keen- 
sighted to the ohjeci on wlihsh it is pre- 
cipitatc-il with the force of a passionate 
instinct, it is regardless of all hut its 
own selfish ends, and will remorselessly 
inflict irreparable injury on any national 
interest that obstructs its way.”* 

It is a change not less than revolu- 


tion which has rendered this danger- 
ous SLgent a fourth estate, as it were, 
in the realm. While it retains power 
wo never can feel secure that the le- 
gislature of (ireat i Britain will make 
due provision to preserve the integrity 
of the empire. 

Are w(‘. i\t the mercy of taction? 
Let any ndlocting man ask himself 
tills <pK*fition — let him ask by Avhat 
agencies every great iiieasurc of legis- 
lation has bi'cin carried in the 1 British 
Pailiainent for llie Iasi tAVcnty years — 
let. him ask Avliether the parliamentary 
sections of the pn^seiit day bear any 
rescmblanco in principh* or power, in 
spirit or dignity, to the great, parties 
of old — hit him ask Avho are the men 
AvJio liave (.‘xcre.i.sod iuo.st. poAvor in 
England during tJu' ev'Mitful period 
whi(‘h has int,u‘vcued since tlie Jluko 
of Wellingt.oti heeaiim prime ministei^ 
down to the niemorabh* night when 
that gri*a|. instrument dcUvi'V his 
country from imp<mding ruin, lent him- 
self to ihc perilous experiment of abdi- 
eating her mfnMliuu‘ douiinion ; ami ho, 
Avill find the agemucs which havenutst 
ju'cvailed through all I hose years Avere 
Jaclieus, lhat tlu* nm^t sma'cssfnl argu- 
ments* were crimes, and that the men 
of most jiowi-r A\(*re, ihost* aaIio led fac- 
tious, or Avho betrayed and ruined 
partii‘s. Faction is noAv pc'^tilcnt as 
It Avas at }‘iiy former jicviod ; the 
.diadows of party which still haunt the 
scenes of pa-^t rcnoAvii inov«i at its dic- 
tathm. l.sit irrational to ludiovo lhat 
the agencies which prevailed again.st 
the be-'t intei’ests of England, or at 
least, Avliich inllu(Mua‘d lier timc-lio- 
in)ured ]«artie.s lo renounce the ])rinci- 
ph s in Avlilch they had their being and 
poAver, may have the further snci'css 
uf so augmenting dltlicnlties in Ireland, 
and so misleading o]>iiuon throughout 
(ireat Britain, that we squill be cut olf 
as a gangrened imanl»er, lest wc in- 
fect Avith our (listeinperaturc the Avholo 
body politic ? 

Lt IS our deep conviction, that if 
results are to be anticipated from pro- 
cesses, the fatal terniiiiatioii is near at 
liand. Should the meditated confisca- 
tion of lri‘<h property become com- 
plete, and should Sir Robert Peel’s 
colonisation scheme sliare the fate of 
his other liberal enterprises and under- 
takings, it is our full conviction that 
England Avill seek to disembarrass 


* Rev. M. O’Sullivan at the election for the University of Dublin, 1847. 
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hevself of the wretched country taken 
by her into partnership, only Xa bo 
the victim of her experiments in Iegis< 
lation. And> humanly speakings we 
see nothing to arrest the progress of 
that devouring agent which is daily 
slaying the poor bv famine^ and reduc- 
ing to the state of paupers the indus- 
trious and affluent; nothing to promise 
that a partition of the lands between 
the laborious colonist and his “sleeping 
partner, "the pauper, will improve the 
general condition. We cannot llattcr 
ourselves, or our readers, with a hope 
that we arc much longer to be favoured 
with such protection as the legislative 
union proresses to afford us. No, 
unless we are true to ourselves, reso- 
lute to do and to endure what dan- 
gers and difficulties almost itnprcoe- 
aented demand of us, it would be 
madness and guilt to hope for any 
good. 

We have spoken of separation from 
England as the calamity for which we 
should be strenuous in making prepa- 
ration ; ought we not rather speak of 
contriving how we are to endure the 
evils inflicted upon us as a conseqnonee 
of the legislative union ? How are we 
to sustain, without sinking under it, 
the burden of poor-rates? llow are 
we to avert or to withstand the spirit 
of injustice or hostility in which the 
new Irish poor-law has had its being ? 
Will the possessors of personal pro- 
perty hold themselves secure, because, 
as yet, wrong, to the extent of ruin, 
has been done only to those whose 
revenues are iuuncdiatcly derivable 
from land? This would be a fatal 
error. Wherever injustice is embodied 
in law, the interests of every man are 
placed in ])eril. Laws arc among the 
agencies by which opinion is formed. 
Where they are nnju&t, they serve to 
vitiate morals, and to undermine the 
social systemt It is a very odious 
abuse of power to administer public 
affairs by a partial and corrupt exemp. 
tion of one class from the^ discharge of 
duties, and a no less criminal denial to 
another class of their indisputable 
rights. Such exemptions arc never more 
than tempdrary. The monied interest 
may have for a time the reward of its 
inert participation in the injustice, 
wrought gainst the agricultural ; but 
the time orenj oy ment u sure to be brief, 
and the precedent which, by conni- 
vance^Mmas aided in establishing, will 
soon be taiNned against it. Already, in- 
deed, |l has begun to be felt that agri- 


culture cannot suffer alone. It was a 
general and a generous benefactor. All 
estates, classes, aud conditions prosper- 
ed while they could profit by its liberal 
resources: with the failure of these 
resources, commerce has languished, 
professional income has declined, and, 
with the single exception of the fund- 
holder, even the monied classes have 
shared in the calamity from which 
landed property has so seriously suf- 
fered. T'he fundholder^ may feel as- 
sured that his is an invidious and in- 
deed a dangerous exemption from the 
common lot. If ho were wise ho would 
hasten to make common cause with 
the wronged, and to complete the 
union which all Irish subjects ought 
to m^kc againi^an injustice which all 
are equally interested to expose and 
defeat. 

Bat is it possible to escape from the 
persecution of laws which have already 
wrought desolation in Ireland > Is it 
possible to obtain such an alteration in 
their character as shall reconcile them 
with the principles of justice an<l expe- 
diency ? However these questions 
are to be answered, we can confidently 
affirm, and arc sorry to have such a 
power, that there has been no general 
and well-ordered effort to effect a 
change in the laws, by exposing tlieir 
inclemency and unfairness. Strange 
as it may socin, we are strongly dis- 
posed to think the great mass of the 
British people allogcther unaware of 
the extent to whicK the poor-law for 
Ii’oland olicnds against the principles 
of eternal justice ; and wc feel con- 
strained tu add that due pains have 
not been taken to instruct or disabuse 
them. They have lived under the 
operation of j)Oor-laws — ^liave grown 
from childhood to maturity surrounded 
by their influence — have accounted 
them an essential element in their glo- 
rious constitution, and they believe 
that to grant them to Ireland ia a boon 
by whicn a vital defect will be cured, 
and the British constitution, in its 
beneficent integrity, vouchsafed for 
the first time to a long-misgoverned 
people. As to the idea that the law 
IS unjust in its operation on the rate- 
payers, the British people have no 
perception of it. They imamne that 
they pay poor-rates themselves, and 
are not aware of any such distinction 
between their conc&tion and that of 
their fellow subjects in Ireland, as 
should exempt owners or occupiers of 
Irish property from a burden whiebt 
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they believe, is sustained by proprie- 
tors in England. 

This is, no doubt, a very mislead- 
ing delusion. It is utterly untrue 
t)|at English owners or occupiers sus- 
tain any burden in paying a rate for 
the poor. In England, the rate is a 
charge — in Ireland it is a tax. There 
is no such thing as proprietorship of 
land in England ; there has been no 
such thing during the operation of the 
existing poor-laws. In England, real 
property has been a species of trust — 
the residue, after supplying the wants 
of the poor, being the only portion of 
revenue which the proprietor can 
i*egard as hid own. The poorVrates 
in England are the rents on which 
property is held ; in Ireland thrfy arc 
a new tax, by which laud is partially 
and ruinously encumbered — wc would 
add, unjustly encumbered. An in- 
stance will serve to illustrate our 
moaning, audio justify the expression 
of it. 

Among the witnesses examined 
before the parliamentary committee 
appointed to iiKpiire into the state of 
the Irish poor, in the year 1830, one 
was “James Weulo, Es(]., principal 
Clerk on the Irish Land llevcime 
Department of the Oifice of the Corn- 
niissioncrs of Woods and Eorests.” 
In the course of this gentleman’s tes- 
timony, he made mention of a sale of 
crown-property, and was examined as 
to the circumstances connected with 
it : — 

When did the sale take place ? — 
/fast November. 

/ “At how many years’ purchase, as 
compared with the valuation, did that 
property sell? — About thirty years* 
purchase of tho amount of a swmm 
valuation. I consider these two allots 
ments to have sold for a higher price than 
lands of the same quality^ and similatfy 
circumstanced^ in the neighhourhood oj 
London would have produced. I mean if 
situated at equal distances. 

“ At what distance were they from 
Dublin? The Crumlin allotment is 
about three miles from Dublin, and 
produced £>1^ per acre ; the Newcastle 
about twelve or fourteen, and sold for 
£47 per acre.” 

In the year 1830, “ land of the 
same equality, and similarly circum- 
stanced,” would have sold for a lower 
price in the London than in the Dub- 
lin market. In England, the vendor 
and the purchaser, among tho incidents 
VOL. XXXIII. — NO. cxcvm. 


of the property offered for sale, were 
boiind to consider the poor’s-rate, and 
to make due allowance for it. In Ire- 
land, no siicli abatement was to bo 
niade ; and thus, notwithstanding the 
insccui'ity of property occasioned by 
the unhappy circumstances of our 
country, the terms of sale were higher 
here than in England. Supposing the 
value of money the same, and to bo 
represented by the t(u-m of thirty ^ 
years' purchase, or X*3 Os. 8(1. per 
cent., wc are to understand the differ- 
ence between tho English and the Irish 
valuation of land, as tho exponent of 
the rates to which tho land in Ireland 
was not then liable. Let it be ima- 
gined, then, that, in the year 1829, 
lands were sold by the crown to two 
llritish subjects — one purchasing in 
this country, the other in England — 
and that, in the year 1848, or 1849, 
both are fbund liable to a poor’s-rate— - 
in the one case the liability is a new 
and uncompensated lax, in the other 
it is a charge for which the debtor 
has had an equivalent in the low 
terms on which he purchased. Tho 
Englishman retains the £3 Os. 8d. 
per cent., which he liad purchased — 
the Irish buyer 1ms had his revenues 
very seriously injured by a new impost 
laid upon him, and is taught to accept 
it as a grace if the diminution do not 
exceed seven shillings and sixpence 
in the pound ; leaving him, instead of 
the £3 6s. 8d. which he bought for a 
sum of £100, and for which he had the 
king’s name and honour as his secu- 
rity, a return of but a small fraction 
more than £2 Is. JOd. In a word, 
the English purchaser retains his co- 
venanted benefits — to tiici Irish pro- 
prietor they are diminished by con- 
siderably more than onc-third ; and 
bemuse the English contract implied 
that a part of tho pA’ce was laid 
down, at one payment, in nioiioy, and 
part by an annual charge under tho 
name of poor’s-ratos, it is now en- 
acted fas if thujs the two pur- 
chasers W’cre placed in the same con- 
dition) that tho Irishman, w^ho. paid 
at once the whole purchase of his 
lands, must also add the annual rate 
fqr which the Englishman had allow- 
ance in the terms of sale. A pur- 
chaser in England pays, let it be sup- 
‘ posed, si.xty poun ds, and an annual 
chxirge of one pound five shillings for 
property of a like value to that sold 
in Ireland, free of the annual charge^ 
for one hundred pounds ; and, after 
3 H 
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the lapse of a few jrcars, this charge^ 
from which, in equity, the proprietor 
had purchased exemption at a high 
price, is imposed on kim^ because it is 
levied, according to the terms of snle^ 
on the purchaser in England. Thus 
hecaase the capitalist who invested 
money in an English estate is required 
to observe the conditions on which he 
acquired his advantages as a proprie- 
tor! he who made a purchase in Ire- 
land is denied the benefit of his bar- 
gain. In England, the purchaser 
acquired a share in a partnership (jon- 
cern, and paid for it as such. In 
Ireland he purchased, at its full price, 
a proprietorship ; and the state, Ironi 
which ho purchased, reduces him to 
the condition of a partner, and does 
not return to him the amount of his over 
payment. The Irish purcliaser paid, 
lot it be supposed, one hundred 
pounds, the EugUsh purchaser sixty 
pounds and an annual rent, for tlie 
same extent of property j and the slate, 


which made the sale to each, leaves 
the one purchaser in possession of all 
his advantages, withdraws from the 
other purchaser a portion of revenue 
equal in amount to the Englishmaate 
stipulated rent, and retains the forty 
pounds by which exemption from this 
annual charge had been purchased.* 
There is something so manifestly and 
so odiously unjust in a procedure of 
this description, that we cannot think 
the British nation in(*a])able of under- 
standing it, and are willing to believe 
that the iniquity needs only to be ex- 
posed in order to ensure to it univer- 
sal execration. If we are deceived — 
but we will not allow ourselves to 
prejudge the people of England, and 
to coAdemn them without due trial. 

It is urged against our views that the 
pour ought to be maintained, and that 
the purcliaser of land should have made 
his bargain in a provident spirit, which 
contemplated the hazard of future lia- 
bilities and injustice. It is not in such 


* It may be thought that we have dwelt at too groat length ou this seemingly 
self-evident proposition. That no man in England pays poor-rate otli(‘n\ise than 
as a charge among the inciiicnts of his property, is undeniably true, and is a cir- 
cumstance constantly recalled to his memory by some economist witiiin or without 
the walls of parliament, if he utter any complaint against the impost as a griev- 
ance. But, nevertheless, the truth is often forg;otten, >vhon the remembrance of 
it could promote the ends of justice or protect the Irisli occupiers against ojipression. 
Thus, tor example, in a pamphlet, by no means conspicuous lor its absurdity 
(“Irish Poor-Law” — Past, Present, and Puturc),” it is said — 

“ The limited taxation under the Irish Poor Relief Aets, in comparison with that 
of England'^ (where there was no “ taxation” whatever umler the poor-law), 
•' raised a strong sense of injustice in the minds of English t?i^-payers, and a de- 
termination that, until the resources of landed property in Ireland bad been 
brought more fully into play, England sho^d not be called on to support the poor 
of Ireland as well as her own.” 

It is because of such fullacie.s as this, plausilily enumerated by many dishonest 
persons, and rcceivefl bv the simple and unreflecting as truths, that we have se- 
lected the testimony of JVfr. Woale, and craved attention to it. The ease of a pur- 
chase made in 1829 wdli serve to illu.strate the condition of Irish proprietorship in 
general. Whether the state sold then, or on any former oce.'ision, or whether it 
gave, it bestowed the land not subji'Ct to a poor’s-rate. Neither Elizabeth nor 
Jatnes applied to Irish adventurers or colonists the law which w^as enforced in Eng- 
land. In th5 one country, efltatos w'ore divided su as that one portion beh)ng<‘d to 
the poor — one to the quaai proprietor. The heir or the purclia.ser could aetiuiro no 
more than his part, and paid for no more than he aapiired. In Ireland, lands were 
given freely j the owner was the .actual proprietor. As regarded the poor, he was 
subject only to the divine law, and was left to the guidance of his voluntary benevo- 
lence. He paid for these immunities in the purchase, in the improvement, an<l, at an 
earlier period, in the defence, of his possessions. 'J’hi.s may have been a good ar- 
rangement, or an evil, one M'hich ought to be altered or to be retained ; but as- 
suredly the condition of English property olTercd no just reason why it was to be 
changed. Ah Englishman who purchased a partnership for sixty pounds, ought 
hot to insist that an lrishman\s proprietorship (for which he had paid one hundred 
pounds) should be reduced in valiu*, that it might bo similarly burdened wdth his 
own possessions. There are land.s which have a legal exemption from tithe or 
tithe rent-charge, and which, accordingly, command higher price.s in the market, or 
higher rents if let to farm. W ho would in-sist on having such hinds burdened, by a 
new laW| With the liability to which other lands are subject, und simply on the ground 
that the owners of these encumbered lands had not an exemption which they had 
not pidd for ? And yet England has inflicted this injustice on Irish proprietors. 
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a we would desire to see con- 
tracts entered into between British 
subjects and the state. There should 
be protectidh on the one side, confi- 
dence on the other— justice on both. 
Tt docs not suit our purpose, and is 
forbidden by our limits, to inquire 
how poor’s-rat^s in England have be- 
come the heavy and too-exclusive im- 
post they are felt to be on one descrip- 
tion of property. The law of Queen 
Elizabeth is not chargeable with this 
partiality, although the circumstances 
of the times — the large transfers of 
landed property — the non-existence 
of interests, now very powerful, and 
of funded property, at present little 
less than half the real property of 
Great Britain, may have intluenced 
parochial arrangements as to the mode 
of lev'ving rates. It was natural, too, 
that (where the rates were raised, not 
for the purpose of enabling paujiers to 
eat tlie bread of idleness, but on the 
contrary, fur providing them with em- 
plo^vment) the soccies of properly 
whieli was most lihely to benent by 
their labour slioidd bear the greater 
portion of its cost. But we, are to 
keep in mind that the lands were not, 
nnl(‘ss as a consc(pi(‘nco of nud-mlinin- 
istration, oppressively or unequally 
burdened; arul (hat, in the prolectiou 
given to agricidture by our laws, there 
was a eoinpen«!a(ion for ils peculiar 
liiibililies. Injnsliee was done wlieu 
tli(^ coniiU 3 rpoiseo/protec(iou was vvilh- 
drawn. Tn the openingof our markets 
to fjr(;ign ]n*odiu*e, it Avas pretendoA 
that Avo were serving the poor, Avliilciu 
truth, Ave Avere invalidating the claims 
Avhich Ave [U’ofessed to recognise, and 
for Avhich we afrci’ted to make provision 
at the risk of ruin to our agricultural 
system. To discountenance agricul- 
ture Avas to disregard the poor. If 
the state recognise as a principle, and 
embody as one of its laws the divine 
appointment,, In the SAveat of th\' 
broAv thou slialt eat bread,” and if 
it arrange that the land shall supply 
the means of carrying this appnintuiont 
into elleet, it sliould provide, to the best 
of its ability, that agrieultiiral labour 
shall be reproductive. If, on the 
other hand, it adopt, iw the principle 
on Avhich its poor-laws are based, that, 
whether in idleness or in employment, 
the poor arc to be maintainld, it must, 
to be consistelit, distribute the respon- 
dbility it has contracted, so as that 
a-ll who enjoy the privileges of sub- 
iects shall snare in it. Kd than [Should 


have a right to indulge his appetitefil 
while any pine in hunger. 

This is, our instincts teach iiS, a law 
of nature ; that it is in conformity 
with the divine law, revelation in- 
structs ns with authority. Where is 
the mail to be found Avho would not 
impart of his abundance to an unhappy 
felloAv-crcature perishing in his pre- 
sence with hunger? Where is the 
community which would not execrate 
the man who could protract his own 
repast Avhile a neglected human being 
watched at his board cxpmng in the 
agonies of famine? That the divine 
Jaw condemns such sordid and sensual 
unehari tabicness, demands no proof. 
The tAvo pictures, described in our 
Lord’s parable, of the rich man, while 
on earth, abusing his prosperities, and 
**in hell, being‘ in torments,” impres- 
sively admonish us of the duties of oftr 
stewardship. If they are duties for 
which we have been made accountable 
at a heavenly tribunal, but Avhich the 
divine hiAv classes among voluntary 
relations here on earth, it is, mauifestty, 
because it Avould not be good for the 
poor that they should have authority 
to compel the observance of them. 
The hiAv of God so imposes the obliga- 
tion of charity that it slmll not engen- 
der idlenosis or encourage improvi- 
dence. Therefore, while the rich 
man is commanded to give, the poor 
01(5 not privileged to extort. But the 
obligation of the Ioav is undeniable, 
and it is commensurate witli the talents 
corilided to each man’s steAvard.ship— 
that is, to his means and resources, oj' 
w/iat .sort .Siwror they may be. Unless 
liiiinan law be at variance with the 
instincts of the human heart, and the 
dictates of science at variance with 
public opinion and Avith the law 
of God, it must respect the spirit of 
the injunction that such exactions as 
arc inade upon a people, in order to 
provide a maintcnaiKio for their poor, 
shotdd be apportioned to the ability to 
meet them. We firmly believe that 
superfluities in most societies, certainly 
in ours, are equal to Avants ; that to tax 
the rich man in order to feed the poor 
(if the Spontaneous exercise of a Chris- 
tian benevolence be interfered with) 
should be the rule on which such 
assessments ought to be iliadc; and 
(hat if you lax the poverty of one 
description of persons heavily, and 
leave the affluence of other persons 
undiminished, you will rather coun- 
the disttibutive justice of Pro- 
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videuce" than promote the edifying whole domestic economy — has parted 
ends which the diyersities of aiUucnce with servants^ disposed of articles of 

and destitution are appointed to serve elegance or luxury, made sale of his 

in the uses of society. costlier wines^ and omittfrii to replace 

We boldly affirm, then, that every the more ordinary — ^has retrenched 
man who consumes articles of luxury, the comforts of his table — ^has increased 

comfort, or necessity, should set apart the number of his labourers, and 
something from bis possessions, should has been mulcted to the amount of 
abridge, if it be^ found requisite, more than half his income, in the 
something from his enjoyments, in form of poor’s-rates, to maintain pau- 
order that the poor may live. We pers on properties over which he has 
waive the question, ought the claims not, and never had, authority or con- 
of the poor be legalized? — wc suppose trol — ^paupers, the victims of some 
that question settled by our govern- middleman’s rapacity, or tho used- 
ment in the affirmative. I'he only up” bands of a factory, which, after 
question which remains is, whence having exhausted all their strength, 
should a provihiou for the destitute be and made large j)rorit from it, returns 
procured ? and to this wc unhesita- them, in their decrepitude, to a dis- 
tingly answer, as we feel the laws of trict* which never had any benefit 
Ood and the instincts of nature teach from their labours. And while it is 
•^from all who have meam to give, charity ilnis to oppress tho faithful, 

, mndf espcmally, from comumers, in the humane, and self-denying, it also be- 
processes of eomitmption. Our daily longs to the same virtue, as by law 
petition to God, in private as well as established, to leave the well-paid 
public, is, ^‘give ns,” not ‘‘give me.” officials of the state, the fundholder, 
Wc dare not ask of our Ileaveiily the mortgagee, in the untaxed enjoy- 
^ather to grant us the means of pro- ment of their gfcat wealth, and 
longing life, unless we arc of a dispo- not to exact, even from thoir luxu- 
flition to be careful for our brother s ries and their sensual indulgences, 
wants as well as our own. Law some scant offering for the poor. The 
should leam the lesson which prayer poor farmer must be stinted and “ sore 
teaches, and should make provision pinched” at his wretched meals, that 
that every man who avails himself of paupers, in their idleness, may fare 
the advantages of civilized society, more plentifully and more daintily 
and employs the wealth of t^hich he than he. But the rich fundholder, 
is a steward, to the indulgence of or commissioner, may squander, to" a 
his appetite, shall, of necessity, dis- most exorbitant profusion, in his 
burse a part to supply his poor bro- sumptuous festivities, and even 
therms wants. This part is his alms “ the crumbs that fall from the rich 
and oblations to society — the national man’s table” arc not gathered 
acknowledgment of an imperative up and given to the needy. Truly 
duty — ^the tax paid, as it were, to the could it be said, “ the spoils of the 
Redeemer’s representatives, His poor, poor are in their houses.” “ The harp 
It is not in this spirit the poor-law and the viol, tlie tabret, and pipe, and 
has been constructed. While it has iixi- wine arc at their feasts ; but they re- 
posed crushing obligations upon many gard not the work of the Lord, neither 
who have b%cn wholly unable to dis- consider the operation of his hands.” 
charge them, it has not laid “ its little “ Their honorable men are famished, 
finger” on possessions larger than those and their multitude dried up with 
of princes. It has left the luxury of thirst.” So long as landed property 
many a rich man unclouded, unchas- could feed the poor, .its produce was 
tened, uncOnsecrated, and it has swept, eaten up, its owners were impovc- 
with Wpy wing aiid beak, the simple rished, and the multitude was fed ; 
board of many a poor family, and left when such supplies were exhausted, 
the plundered group without a morsel of and the resources from which they 
food. How criminally has this iniqui- were derived were dried up, horrible 
tons system profaned the name of to tell ! thousands of human beings 
charity. We have known instances were abandoned to die the ghastly 
^ ..1..W6 Know that there are many such — death of famine; and the sumptuous 
. where a landed proprietor, accommo- feast, the song and dand^ went on as 
dating himself to the constraint of of yore in the gorgeous saloons of 
times of rebuke and chastening, has salaried officials of the state. It is a 
adjusted, by a new standard, his dreadful truth to utter, a portentous 
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thenio to inflect on. The havdy yeo« 
manry^ the brave, and^ in a majority 
of instances^ well-deservino;, proprie- 
tary, were reduced to destitution — no 
thought for them ; and until the last 
portion of substance was withdrawn 
from them, the poor had some of it. So 
long they were kept alive ; when the 
land failed they were cruelly forsaken. 
The funds of the annuitant, the mort- 
gagee, the fundholder, the placeman 
(not to speak of commercial gains and 
uncertain professional emoluments), 
were sacred against the cry of the 
poor destitute, 'fhe state took care 
that the orgies of its ollicials should 
lose no jot of splendour. “ Dogs,** if 
they list, might lick the sores t^f the 
dying,*’ might ‘'growl over carcase 
and limb’* of the miserable dead — ^liut 
the salaries of men in office were punc- 
tually paid ; to supply their revels 
with the custoinar}’' lights, and o<lours, 
and music — with stimulaling delica- 
cies and dainties — it left the poor to 
starve. 

And the multitudes thus oast out to 
perish, the state had proclaimed as 
objects of its especial protection — bad 
endowed with a title to such mainte- 
nance as was needful for human life. 
Fatal boon 1 It encouraged idleness, 
it oppressed industry, it ruined pro- 
perty ; and when pauperism had done 
its natural work, and a destruction of 
landed property was achieved, the de- 
luded objects and victims of a bad 
law were dooiiUMi to learn, that, al- 
1 hough there was w’ealth in the coun- 
try thrice or four-fold greater iu 
amount than that species of property 
which had been given them to prey 
upon, they could win Jio hope to benefit 
by it. Ijie wealth of the monied in- 
terest was to be available for purposes 
of intemperance and vice, but starving 
multitudes Lad no legal claim on it. 

We would not be understood as im- 
puting to any class of our fellow-sub- 
jects such a temperament as charac- 
terised the framers of the <iesolating 
poor-law. We are well aware that 
the monied interest has entitled itself 
to high place in the assemblies of the 
benevolent ; that the voluntary contri- 
butions of many who belong to the 
professional or tlie commerei<d classes 
would have been worthy of note and 
praise m thg best days and in the 
times of sorest trial recorded in our 
history. It is not of what voluntary 
benevolence has done, but of what a 


law, not benevolent, has provided, we 
are writing; and we have not been 
deterred from offering our comments 
on the law by a feeling of respect and 
giatitude for the faitliful and humane 
whom it could not iniluence to uncha- 
ritablcness. We would ask, was it 
better to impose the burden of main- 
taining the destitute, as the new Irish 
poor-law has cast it, on the classes 
who were suffering most from the ca- 
lamities which have caused our dis- 
tress? Was it better, when landlord 
and fanner in certain districts have 
sunk under the iuffictioii, to heap up 
additional burdens on victims of the 
same class, and scarcely less distressed 
cdsewbore, than it would be to make 
wealth of every description contribute 
its part to alleviate the general suffer- 
ing? Was it better that industrious 
men should be ruined, and neglected 
paupers in tliousauds bo starved to 
death, than that the luxurious, for their 
delicacies, and the general public, 
for their comforts, should make some 
small acknowledgment as a duty which 
should be dedicated to the purpose of 
feeding the poor ? Was it better to 
i!n])osc on Lord Farnham, one of the 
best landlords in the empire, a poor’s- 
rat-e of foiir thousand poumls in the 
year, than it would be to raise a rate 
to Avhich-Lord Clarendon should yield 
soimi trifling part, through the agency 
of the viceregal festivities? Was it 
better to disable men who would other- 
wise have employed labourers, than it 
would be to aid them in their wise and 
benevolent exertions, and to lighten 
the pressure of poor-laws upon them, 
by throwing part of the burden on 
parties who could be brought in no 
other form to contribute to the relief 
of the poor than in that of an in- 
come- tax, or of duties op articles of 
consumption ? 

Unless the poor-law were designed 
to effect the ruin it has caused, the 
answer could not be doubtful; the 
rate wouhl be more fjiirly and more 
wisely collected by being more widely 
distributed. If, under profession of 
relieving the poor, the ruin of land- 
lords and farmers was designed — if, 
under pretence of improving the *con- 
dition of Ireland, it were purposed to 
abase and afflict the country, the 
answer to our queries would be diffe- 
rent ; the poor-law has, to no small 
extent, fulfilled its mission and accom- 
plished its object. 
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“ From these various sources a large 
amount of relief was afforded at a period 
of great distress, and many persons 
were preserved, for a time at least, 
from that starvation which, without 
such assistance, appeared inevitable. 
But we are saddened by the conviction, 
that, with very few exceptions, no per- 
manent good has been done. Wo feel 
that the condition of our country is not 
improved^ that her prospects arc even 
worse, because her people have less 
bopo. Many of those who were most 
active in administering to the relief of 
their neighbours have fallen victims to 
eaertiotis of mind and bodij beyond their 
capability to sustain. Others have 
withdrawn from the work, in despair of 
Meeting any good. The pres.suro of 
private affairs, and, in many cases, of 
pecuniary difficulty, has forced others 
to discontinue their efforts. Thus, vo- 
luntary exertions have almost ceased, 
and even for the adnunistratlon of the 
legal relief, paid agents are necessary 
throughout a largo part of the country. 

“ The calamity fell first on the lowest 
class, especially the labouring popula- 
tion of the south and west, in losing 
their crop of potatoes, they lost all, and 
sunk at once into helpless and hopeless 
pauperism. The small farmers still 
preserved hope. With groat e<Sbrtions, 
and submitting in many cases to extreme 
privations, they again cropped their 
ground. A second failure of the pota- 
toes pauperised those also. Then came 
the increasai poor-rates^ heaciest in those 
districts which were least able to hear 
them ! weighing down many^ who^ with- 
ont this last burden^ might have stood their 
ground; alarming all by the una<;cus- 
tomed pressure of an undefined taxa- 
tion i and greatly reducing the small amount 
of capital appH( able to the employment of 
labour. The kinded proprietor, in order 
to provide for the payment of rates, 
has been obliged to leave much useful 
work undone, thus lessening the num- 
ber of labourers employed. In many 
cases his chief effort has been to diminish 
the^ population by a frightful system of 
wholes^S eviction, and thus get tid of a 
tenantry, who, under happier circumstances, 
would have been a sotu'ce of wealth, but 
whom his inability to employ, after tha^ 
failure of the potato, had converted into 
a heavy burden. Despair of succeeding 
at bocne has driven and is still driving 
vast tmmber.s of the most indii.strious 
of the middle ebusses to transfer their 
en^gy, and a considerable amount of 
capital, to other countries, which offer a 
scope fat itapcriion. The paupers are 


merely kept alive, either by the crowded 
workhouses, or, in alarming numbers, 
depending on out-door relief; but their 
health is not maintained. 'J'heir physical 
strength is vi cakencd ; their mental ca- 
pacity is lowered ; their moral character 
IS degraded. They are hopeless them- 
selves ; and they o^ffer no hope to their 
country, except in the prospect, so ab- 
horrent to humanity and Christian feel- 
ing, of their gradual extinction by death. 
Many families arc now suffering extreme 
distress, who, three years since, enjoyed 
the comforts and refinements of life, and 
administered to the necessities of those 
around them. Thus wo have seen the 
flood of pauperism widening more and 
mort*, engulphing one class after an- 
other, rising higher and higher in its 
effect*# on society, until it threatens, in 
some of the worst districts, to swallow 
up all ranks and all classes within its 
filial vortex. 

“ Meanw'hile, there is much land lying 
waste which was formerly cultivated, while 
the strength of the country is standing 
by idle, anxiously asking for work, and 
willing to accept the lowest wages ; but 
lindinj no one to employ them, because 
the owners of the ground have not the money 
to pay them, and the dread of undefined 
taxation, and uncertainty as to the future, 
prevent others fiom tahha/ the land on 
lease:' 

Such is the testimony borne to the 
operation of the poor-law by a society 
which must be accepted as a compe- 
tent witness. The Helief Committee 
of the Society of Friends htis had a 
jiarfc in the activkies of benevolence, 
during the trying season which has 
not. yet passed loviiy, in every part of 
Ireland ; and it now comes before the 
public to declare that the poor-law has 
been effectual in making pauj)ers, but 
that it has not maintained, and cannot 
maintain them. '*1 have seen,” said the 
Arch bishop of Dublin, in a debate on the 
Kate in Aid Bill, “ iho sons of clergy- 
men going out to break stones on the 
public ro^s in order to support their 
families, and students in the university 
enlisting in the army for the same pur- 
pose. The poor-law took away his 
cow, his seed, his implements of hus- 
bandry from the poor farmer, and thus, 
reduced to the condition of the most 
indigent, be came and sought relief at 
the workhouse." The archbishop, it 
must be acknowledged, sees what he 
foresaw." Ilis anticipations when 
warning the House of Lords, some 
years since, contain a history of the 
consequences of that unhappy mea- 
sure, to which he offered an able but 
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unsuccessful resistance. To this hour, 
as it would seem, he reasons and warns 
in vain. The promissory principle on 
which British legislation has for years 
back been conducted, seems lo demand 
that the promises it relies on shall 
wear something of a bankrupt charac- 
ter. The prophets who have d(jceivcd 
the empire again and again continue 
to be her chosen counsellor.^. 

^The remedy by which the “ Friends* 
Society ” propose to (mutocI the evils 
we labour undtjr, has the merit of 
being in accordaiicii with the opinions 
prevalent in our senate, and Inis in 
our judgment little else to recommend 
it. The reniotly proposed is, (hat 
every facility shall be otrered for the 
sale of estalcs in Ireland. 'Ilie pro- 
mised result seems to be, tliat lauds 
wouhl pass into the possession of par- 
lies who eould give employment to 
labour in (he development of resources 
hitherto unex})lored, and who could 
thus at onec dijuinish piinpe.rism and 
augment the wealth of Tndaud. 

To this mode of redress our first 
objection is, that it is unjust. There 
are two (dasses of poor })ersons in Ire- 
land — one consisting of those whom 
the poor-law found in a state of desti- 
tution; the Ollier, of those whom it 
reduced to sucli a state. us it 

would sooin, if justice is lo be an 
clement in our system of law, th.it we 
should endeavour to remedy tin*, evils 
we huoe caused, as well as thc^s(‘ we 
hare compassionated. The potato 
blight impov(*rIslieil the labouring 
classes ill Ireland, and the British 
parliament enacUid a poor-law for 
their reliid'. The j)Oor-law has im- 
poverished owners and oocufiiers of 
laud — are they to be relieved "f Yes ; 
they are to be empowered, that is, 
compelled, to sell their properties. 
But the po.ssessitm of property is not 
the malady they labour niulcr; it is 
depreciation — very great depreeiatwn 
of property which constitutes their 
embarrassments and distress. If jus- 
tice is to bo done, this is one of the 
evils which demands a remedy. I'he 
poor-law entering into Ireland Jis. the 
ally of famine and free trade, has re- 
duced the value of property sixty per 
cent, or more-, and the remedy pro- 
posed to meet this grievous affliction 
IS to transfer property from the ruined 
owners at a third of the price they 
paid for it, or a third of its valuation 
when it came to them by inheritance. 

When a proposal is liable to a 


charge of injustice like this, we think 
it hardly worth the trouble of further 
examination. “I have a scheme to 
propose for the advantage of the state, 
but it is unjust,” is a proposition 
which should not find more favour 
with a Christian than it found in a 
heathen commonwealth. Perhaps it 
is in deference to those instincts or 
principles by which injustice would be 
discountenanced, that modern projec- 
tors do not name it among the inci- 
dents of their plans and speculations. 
Keither Mr. Bright, nor Lord John 
Kij*<scll, nor Sir Robert Peel, ask per- 
mission to propose a demoralising mea- 
sure of expediency ; they merely say 
that it is good for the country and the 
poor that estates shall be sold. The 
peculiarity of compelling sales at quar- 
ter price may concern owners, encum- 
brancers, minors, and others, who base 
a revci‘!sionary interest in the property 
to be m;ide aw.ay with ; but their ruin 
is not to bo par.aded before parliament 
or the public, nor is a thought of it to 
retard tlui march of national improYe- 
ment. It is certain, wc are told, tliat 
(he country will imj>rovc under the 
new system, if wc only change the 
l,‘in<le<l j)ro])rietary. Should not the 
on^te(1 owners be satisfied by being 
taught to feel that their riiiji was inevi- 
table ; or if they are too selfish to re- 
joice that thi'ir penury has had ample 
com])ensalion in the public good, 
should the nation take any thought for 
their sufferings ? 

But, -wc are strongly persuaded, in- 
justice U ever inexpedient. To enact 
laws whieli virtually plunder one class 
of persons that another class may be 
fed, is to do a certain wrong, and, as 
the experiment of our poor-laws has 
proved, may be to fail of the contin- 
gent advantages. We have testimony 
to this effect from parties whose autho- 
rity can less be disputed even than 
that of the most active agents of volun- 
teer relief societies. The Poor-law 
Commissioners themselves have col- 
lected and published evidence of un 
deniable authority as to the pernicious 
clfects which have resulted from the 
system they administered. 
f 'fhe eighth series of papers pub- 
lished by the commissioners affords 
some information as to the state of our 
poor and of the country, through the 
close of the last year, and to the month 
of February in this. In January last 
they issued a circular to the temporary 
inspectors and vice-guardians, cont^- 
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iiur a list of queries, of which Uie 
fbliowing was one : — Are the means 
of the proprietors and occupiers ex- 
hausted, or likely soon to be exhaust- 
ed, and if so, how is this proved?” 

Have you a surgeon.” The quere 
produced, as might have been antici- 
pated, answers, exhibiting sad variety 
of wretchedness. \V e shall endeavour 
to convey the spirit of them . 

“ Ulster ; County Cavan ; Cootchill 
Union — The means of many of the pro- 
prietors are, I fear, cither exhausted or 
nearly so.” — p. 4. 

Connaught ; County Mayo ; Bal- 
Jina. — Thousands of acres formerly oc- 
cupied and cnltivated, have no tv the 
appearance of being devastated by*an 
enemy.” — p. 6. 

“ Labourers hardly able to work 
—a robust man rarely to be met with — 
ZBost of the landlords cannot pay for 
work — those who can are afraid of the 
undefined prospect of rates.*’ — p. 7. 

“ Erris ; District of Ballina. — The 
obstacle to the collection of the rates is 
the very general destitution of the rate- 
payers of the lower ‘class, and the 
almost universal bankruptcy of the 
higher class.” — ^p. 11, 

“ Mayo and Sligo ; Swinclbrd. — The 
means of proprietors and occupants are 
exhausted ; their lands waste ; their 
privations severe. One- half of the oc- 
cupants little better in circumstances 
than the recipients of relief.’’ — ^p. 13. 

“ Mayo ; Castlebar. — Means of the 
principal portion of the proprietors and 
occupiers likely to be exhausted ; lands 
in great quantities laid waste, neither 
paying rent, taxes, nor yielding crops.’* 
— p. 17. 

“Mayo; Westport. — Farmers of from 
three to four acres have given up their 
holdings, and left the lands waste ; 
roprietors unable to reclaim them, 
eing, with but few exceptions, reduced 
to most straitened circumstances.”-— 

p. 18. • 

“ Mayo and Galway ; Ballinrobc 

Proprietors and occupiers are in a most 
embarrassed state for funds ; the few 
who gave employment cease to do so, 
some for want of means, and some 
lest their improvements bo subject to 
additional taxation.”— pp. 21, 22. 

“Galway; Clifden.— Means of pro- 
prietors aud occupiers exhausted, or 
nearly so ; many who paid rates last ^ 
year are now in the workhouse. Those 
who employed labourers cannot do so 
iiQW.r— P- 23. 

“Galway ; Galway Union With 

vei^y few exceptions, the means of the 
proprietors and occupiers are exhaust- 
ed.”— p. 27. 

“ Galway; Qort.*^Lands surrendered, 


deserted, waste ; roofless cottages ; 
absence of cattle, sheep, stacks of corn, 
pits of potatoes, give many districts a 
disheartening and desolate appearance ; 
little employment for labourers, little 
preparation, unless in proprietors’ de- 
mesnes. for a future crop.” — ^p. 28. 

“ Galway and Roscommon ; Ballina- 
sloe Union. — Means of many proprietors 
and occupiers are already exhausted, 
and those of mom are becoming so.” — 
p. 35. ^ 

“Galway; Tuam. — The proprietors 
and ratepayers in general are quite 
exhausted as to means.” — p. 34. 

“ Sligo ; Sligo Union Rates well 

collected, considering the impoverished 
state of the union. As to the means of 
the proprietors being exhausted, 1 say, 
they decidedly are.” — p. 40. 

“Leitrim; Manorhamilton Means of 

proprietors and occupiers are exhausted ; 
many towulands waste and deserted.” — 
p. 41. 

“ Leitrim ; Mohill. — Groat majority 
of the resident proprietors have not 
capital, or have merely sufficient for 
farming purposes. Tlio means of the 
occupiers are exhausted, or nearly .so.” — 
p. 41. 

“ Leitrim and Roscommon ; Carrick- 
on .Shannon. — Means of small occupiers 
and proprietors for the most part ex- 
hausted, or likely soon to be exhausted.” 
— p. 48. 

“Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway; 
Castlerea Union. — The means of very 
many proprietors aro very much re- 
duced, and a great many occupiers have 
surrendered their land, stating that 
from the low price of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the pressure of taxation, they 
are unable to employ labourers, or to 
pay even what might be considered a 
moderate rent.” — p. 52. 

** Roscommon and Galway ; Roscom- 
mon Union. — The resources of all 
classes of ratepayers are now very con- 
siderably exhausted.” — ^p. 53. 

“ Roscommon and Westmeath ; Ath- 
lono Union. — The means of all classes 
are seriously curtailed, but from the 
small occupiers nothing is to be expect- 
ed at present.” — p. 56. 

“ Longford and Roscommon ; Long- 
ford Union. — In many cases the means 
of the proprietors exiiausted, so far as 
regards any annual benefit from the 
land^ and in still more numerous cases, 
the means of the occupiers, at least, 
those means which are available to the 
enforcement of rates, are exhausted.”—, 
p. 69. 

“ Longford, Westmeath, and Cavan ; 

Granard Union Available means of 

proprietors and occupiers are exhaust- 

ed.’L-p. 62. 

“ Meath, Westmeath, and Cavan ; 
Kells Union.— Smaller class of occu- 
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{ )iers entire]^ exhausted ; several of the 
arge proprietors insolvent, or unable 
to meet thoir demands. The low price 
of agricultural produce scarcely affords 
a remunerating price oven for the labour 
on the land.” — p. 65. 

“ Kilkenny; Kilkenny. — An amount 
could not be collected this year equal to 
what was collected last year. The 
didiculty of collection, caused by the 
difficulty of the ratepayers meeting the 
demand with diminished means.” — p. GO. 

“ Kilkenny and Tipperary ; Call an. — 
Means of tho smaller classes of occupiers, 
generally speaking, in a low condition.” 
— p. 69. 

“ Wexford, Kilkenny, and Carlow. — 
Considerable distress prevails among 
the great mass of the ratepayers.” — 
p. 70. • 

“ Waterford and Kilkenny ; Water, 
ford. — A. great number of small land, 
holders under ejectment, and all classes 
appear to feel the severe pressure of the 
times.” — p. 71. 

“ Tipperary ; Cashel. — The means of 
numbers of the occupiers are already 
exhausted, or very nearly so. 'I'ho 
means of proprietors not generally so 
low, but they also are in a very reduced 
condition. Both, to a considerable extent 
in process of exhaustion.” — pp. 74, 75. 

Tipperary ; 'I'liurles — Means of 
many proprietors and occupiers have 
been very much diminished by the events 
of the last three or four years. One 
proprietor, a deputy.lieutcnant, assured 
me lately, that in the (svent of being 
forced to pay another rate, he would be 
obliged to break up his establishment 
and leave tho country, as he had not 
rocei/od twenty per "cent, of his rental 
since 1846.” — p. 80. 

“ Tipperary, King’s Co. and Queen’s 
Co. ; lloscrca. — With very few excep. 
tions, the means of proprietors are 
exhausted ; the means of occupiers are 
also exhausted.” — p. 83. 

“ Claro and Galway ; Scariff. — With 
some exceptions, the means of the pro- 


prietors and occupiers in this union are 
every day becoming more exhausted. 
This is notorious.” — p. 83, 

** Clare; Ennis Tht^ means of all 

chisses in the Ennis Union seriously de- 
teriorated by tbo agency of the famine, 
except those having property not connected 
with /and.”— p. 85. 

“Clare; Ennistymon The tenant 

being unable to pay his rent, it follows 
as a consequence, that tho landlord 
becomes embarrassed, in difficulties, 
and in many cases, wholly unable to 
meet bis engagements.” — p. 87. 

“ Clare ; Kilrush. — Tbo ratepayers 
ill this union have, with few exceptions, 
paid their rates honestly and cheerfully, 
while Buffuring severe privafions.” — p, 89, 

“ Eimei'ick; Rathkeule. — Means of a 
number of occupiers and proprietors 
more or less exhausted.” — p. 92. 

“ Limerick; New^castle. — Proprietors 
and occupiers in this part of tho country 
in very distre.ssed circumstances.” »- 
p. 93. 

“ Kerry ; Dingle — Means of both 
proprietors and occupiers, if not quite 
exhausted, very soon will bo.’’ — p. U8, 

“ Kerry ; Konmare.* — No room to 
doubt the exhaustion of means of occu- 
piers of land, aiul that those of proprie- 
tors and those dependant on them are 
in an equally exhausted state.” — p. 100. 

“ Cork ; Bantry. — The means of oc- 
cupiers and proprietors arc nearly or 
quite exhaused, and not likely to im- 
prove,” — p. 102. 

“ Cork and Kerry ; Kanturk — Means 
of proprietors and large occupiers great- 
ly deteriorated ; moans of small farmers 
nearly exhausted.” — p. 105. 

Cork ; Macroom Means of the pro- 
prietors and occupiers in the western 
and northern divisions of the union are 
nearly exhausted.” — p. 106. 

“ Cork ; Cork. — Proprietors and oc- 
cupiers severely pressed, not obtaining 
remunerating prices for the produce of 
farms, and from loss of tho potato^ crop, 
&c.” — p, 107. 


* This union has acquired a very unenviable celebrity, owing to the testimony 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, the Rev. John O’SulIivau, the witness who de- 
clared that he valued the poor-laws for the facilities they afforded of annoying and 
mulcting landlords. The following remarks from the graphic pen of Colonel 
Clark, temporary inspector of the union, are worthy of attention : — 

“ There is no social evil existing in an^ part of Ireland, save that of combining 
for deliberate assassination, that has not its ramifications in this union. Middle- 
men, with all the consequences of infinRessimal sub-letting ; political agitation, 
which, though now slumbering, has produced its demoralizing effects ; religious 
animo.sity, habits of idleness, with all their vicious fruits — these, combined with a 
state of semi-barbarism, consequent on remoteness of geographical position and 
non-intercourse with tho civilized world, are sufficiently evident causes of the exist- 
ing destitution ; and although it may be universally affirmed that the failure of the 
potato crop is the true and only cause, 1 cannot but express m^ conviction that it 
only hastened that crisis, which was long since foreseen to bo inevitable by every 
reflective man having a knowledge of the country .*' — Beport on Kenmare Union, 
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•* Cork ; Fermoy. — Means of proprie- 
tors and occupiers exhausted or very 
nearly so.” — ^p. JOS. • 

This is a harrowing detail. We 
have not, it is true, given evidence 
from all the districts on which the in- 
spectors and vice-guardians reported. 
Some representations, it may be said, 
were of a more cheery nature. We 
lay them before the reader : — 

" Ulster ; Fermanagh, Tyrone, and 
Cavan; F4nniskiileii Union — We have 
no reason to believe that the means of 
proprietors in this district are exhausted, 
nor likely soon to bo so, bvt we believe 
that the occupiers, even of large farms, 
and who pay only a moderate rent for theii 
land are daily growing worse, and seve- 
ral of the holders of small farms, say 
from three to six or seven acres, and 
who were ratepayers one or two^ years 
stkee, are now receiving relief in the 
workhouse," — p. 3. 

“ Mayo and Cahvay ; Ballinasloe 
Union. — The means of the majority of 
proprietors and occupiers are not ex- 
havsted, nor soon likely to be, but there 
are some of both classes in very strait^ 
ened circumstances, O' here can be no 
doubt that both proprietors and occu- 
piers are in a most embarrassed state 
for funds. Many of the former have large 
tracts waste, and there is also a great 
scarcity of stock upon the lands in ge- 
neral." — pp. 20, 21. 

** Galway ; Loughrea. — The middle 
class of farmers are still possessed of 
money to a considerable amount, and 
the large extent of land which has been 
thrown into paslurnge, and stocked with 
sheep and cattle afford ample means in 
most parts of the union of providing for 
the rale. Ratepayers valued at from 
j£50 to JCIO will in a short lime be ob- 
liged to pw chase food fur their families, 
which will press severely on their already 
much exhausted resources. . , Tho 

converting of large tracts of land, lii- 
therto under tillage, and furnisliing em- 
ployment JiTid support to numerous per- 
sons, into pasturage, tend, as they natu- 
rally must do, to increase and petpetuate 
the destitute condition of ihepoot in this 
union"" — p. 34. 

“ Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo ; 
Boyle Union. — The means of the pro- 
prietors and occupiers are not exhaust- 
ed, nor in this union is society dissolving 
so rapidly into that common mass of 
destitution as we are told is becoming 
general elsewhere [Vice Guardians, Jan. 
23, 1849]. The majority of the rate- 
payers will be wholly unable to pay 
another rate until harvest, as their means 
appear completely exhausted [Tempo- 
Inspw^w, ^.b. S, 1M9] "-p. 50. 


“ Westmeath; Mullingar. — The means 
of the proprietors and occupiers arc not 
exhausted,*^ although in many instances 
they are very limited. In a few of the 
divisions throughout tho union, wliere 
poverty exists to a great extent, tho 
occupiers are unable to meet the land- 
lord's demand for rent, and consequent- 
ly the means of tho proprietors as well 
as the occupiers of those divisions are 
greatly exhausted.” — ^p. 57. 

** Meath, We.stmeath, and Cavan ; 
Old Castle Union. — No reason to believe 
that the means of the proprietors in the 
Meath district are exhausted, or likely 
soon to bo exhausted. . . . Tn the 

Cavan district, in the electoral divisions 
of Castlcrattaii aiulBallyjaniPiduff, 1 un- 
derstand that the cireumstaneos of both 
proprietors and occupiers are ver^ dif- 
ferent to those of their neighbours in 
Meath, and that a few more rates struck 
in (he union would soon exhaust their re- 
sources." — p. 03. 

“ Meath ; Trim. — No reason to think 
that there will be any difficulty of meet- 
ing by a rate any destiluti>»n likely to 
occur; and further, from the willingness 
hitherto evinced by tlic ratepayers, and 
tho continued exertions of tho collectors, 
of whose upright conduct and general 
activity wc take this opportunity to 
report, we see no reason to apprehend 
that much difficulty wdll be experienced 
in the collection of such a rato.” — p. 66. 

“Kind's County and Westmeath; 
Tullarnore ITnion. — We cannot say tliat 
the funds of the proprietors arc altoge- 
ther exhausted, although they in many 
instances coinplain bitterly. There will 
be a largo amount of arrears at the 
clo-.o of tho collection of the piesent 
rate in Tullamurc division where the 
parties rated have had no means of paying, 
a Considerable portion of which will even- 
tually come upon the proprietors ." — p. 67. 

“ Kilkenny and Tipperary ; Callan. 
— As regards the proprietors in this 
union, their rc*nts have been (taking into 
account the existing distreits of the times) 
pretty w^ell paid them. . . . The 

means of the smaller class of occupiers, 
generally speaking, is in a low condition."" 
— p. 69. 

•‘Tipperary and Waterford; Clon- 
mel. — No reason why funds sufficient 
for the support of tim destitute in the 
union should not be raised by rates, pro- 
vided they arc judiciously and economi- 
cally administered. . . The farmers 

also having suffered by the very defective 
yield of wheat, during last season, and 
from the low prices in the markets, and 
feeling pressed by the poor rates, endea- 
"vour to curtail their expenditure. The 
supply of labour, in short, is at present 
much beyond the demand for it.” — p. 73. 

“ Tipperary and Limerick ; Tippe- 
rary. — ^Means of proprietors and occu* 
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piers not exhausted, nor likely to be so 
by any rate necessary for supporting the 
poor, although there can be no question 
that the circumsfanccit of thohc da'^sos 
are much r«»ducccl in ronscquo-ice of the 
last three years pf national distress.*’ — 
p. 77. 

“Tipperary and Galway; Nonugh. 
— I have every reason to*^ believe that 
the means of proprietors and occupiers 
are not yet so exhausted to interfere 
with the collection of the rate.” — p. 83. 

“ Kerry ; Tralee. — Generally speak- 
ing, 1 do not think the means of either 
proprietors or occupiers arc exhausted 
yet ; but should dCwStitution continue to 
the extent it has, much longer, 1 fear 1 
could not speak so favoupal)ly. No dis- 
houesty on the part of either collectors 
or ratepayers.” — p. 97. , 

“Kerry; KilKirney — Great exertions 
have bc^^ii made in this union to r<*lievG 
tlie de.stitutc from the nalnral resources 
of the country, without soliciting aid 
from goverunnmt or the British lldief 
As.sociation. It h a matter of inference 
rather than ovidenee from the vice- 
guardians’ reply, that they do not consi- 
der the means of owners or occupiers 
exhausted.” — p. 104. 

When the fair side of the picture is 
no brighter than this, it can but little 
relieve the lineaments of gloom and 
discouragement. We have not en- 
deavoured to deepen the trac(*s of 
desporide.ney, nor have we intention- 
ally omitted any incident wliicli o</nld 
give the piece a more cheerful char- 
acter ; and, if \Ye have not been very 
un.‘skilt’ul ill our iutcrpretalion of evi- 
dence, 'WO would say that the few 
instances in wliidi debilitated jiro- 
prietors and occupiervS are represented 
as yet able to endure, some fur- 
ther (lejiletion, are not less condemna- 
tory of laws whicli have so far reduced 
them, than even those deplorable 
oases in which they are I’c prc.se n ted .♦is 
having yielded the la.st divq) that can 
be drawn from them without di-awing 
the last breath of life willi it. 

Such is the condition of Jifty-seeen 
unions, containing a population of 
more than four myiious of humaa 
beings, and valued at considerably 
more than five millions sterling, more 
than half the population — nearly half 
the valuation, for Ireland— /lun’ng 
once, we should rather have said, such 
a population, and rated at such a 


valuation. At this moment, we be- 
lieve the people to have been greatly 
diininisbcd, and the value to be very 
much below the valuation. We spare 
tlie reader further proofs of the indi- 
gence to which the country has been 
reduced, as found iii answers to 
the circulars inquiring as to the 
clothing of the people, and as, to their 
transactions with pawnbrokers. Suf* 
fice it to say, every attribute of 
poverty, debasement, decline, and 
ruin is now discernible among the 
characteristics of our social contlition. 
Let no man tf3inpt God, by saying 
that this desolation is ascribablo to the 
potato blight. No — it is the dls- 
ffracc and the sin of most unwise 
Icgislafion. We do not undertake to 
sa}', that any three years within our uie- 
inory have been so fraught with agricul- 
tural calamity as those through which 
>vo have recently passed ; but avc must 
remember, thanktuUy. that during no 
period of the same extent has the 
Wunty of generous and pious hearts 
})Oure<I so ri(‘h a stream upon cur 
<*ountry. llemembcring this iinjla- 
rallelcd mercy, as a compensation 
attendant on o!ir tilllictions, we would 
confidently attirni, that Ireland has 
successfully struggled through difti- 
cultios not less iV>rmidabli‘ than those 
which, by the aid of legislation, Lave 
recently overcome her. The earth 
lias been smitten wdth sterility — pes- 
tilence has been breathed upon the 
air — commerce has been arrested, and 
has drooped — .and the charities of be- 
nevolent. men have been blessed to 
deliver the land. Potatoes have been 
sold at Is, .3d, per stone, .oatmeal 
.at 7i^. t)d — typhus fever and cho- 
lera have been sent amongst us — 
bankruptcy has, by jts clfccts, impo- 
verished whole masses of our people 
— liadc has stood still ;#but the coun- 
try has recovered, because legislation 
never before was so inconsiderate or 
malignant. 

During the period that elapsed be- 
tween those two momentous epochs — 
in one of which rebellion had been 
put down, and in the other disaffection 
and sedition h.ad obtained a signal 
concession* — from the year 1798 to 
1829, Ireland passed through many 
severe afflictions ; how she survived 
them has been placed on record. 


* We allude to the arguments in favor of “ Emancipation,” and to the nnumer 
n which it was carried, rather than to the measure considered in itself. 
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In the^year 1830, wlicii the Tory part^ 
hnd. blt>keii in the shock in which 
^Emancipation*’ was carried, and the 
Whigs were waiting the moment when 
th^ were to enter and take possession, 
there was a committee appointed by 
the House of Commons, to inquire 
into the state of the* poor in Ireland — 
a committee which was predominantly, 
we may affirm, ** Whig” in its consti- 
tution and character. A few extracts 
from the report of the Committee, 
and the evidence taken before it, wc 
lay before the reader : — 

Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the State of Ireland, in tho 
year 1830. 

“JOHN MCrSOROVli:, ESQ., WATERFORD. 

“ Is there any improvement within 
your knowledge in tho habits of the 
people ^ — Very great among the better 
class of farmers. Are tho number of 
slated houses increasing? — Very con- 
siderably. Has the clothing of tho peo- 
ple improved in your experience ? — Very 
considerably since the removal of duties 
between England and Ireland. Have 
yod observed the extension of bakeries 
in the country? — Yes, certainly: in 
country villages and towns you find a 
much greater "number of bakers than 
there were a few years ago. 

“CAPTAIN ROBERT OWEN, WEXFORD. 

“ Is the agriculture of the County 
Wexford in a state of improvement, or 
stationary ? — It is in a state of very 
rapid improvement. Is the number of 
slated houses in the country increasing ? 
—Increasing every day, &c. 

“ MR. JOHN LOIJGHLIN, BALLINA, MATO. 

“ Are the habits of the people improv- 
ing within your observation ? — They 
are. Is their clothing improving ? — 
Certainly. Is the description of house 
improved ? — Considerably in the town, 
and I notice it in the country also. 
Have the numbewof small bake-houses 
in the villages extended in your neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yds ; I hear the flour>deal- 
ers speak of it. 

“CHARLES WYE WILLIAMS, ESQ., 
LIVERPOOL. 

“ Have you perceived amongst this 
class of persons in Ireland, since this 
new intercourse has been established, 
an Improvement in their clothing and 
their mode of life? — A considerable 
improYoment is very visible in their 
clothing. The inhabitants of Liver- 
pool quite aware of the altered 
apMOrance of even the Irish reap- 
e^" . They, no longer come in the 
^ipttered clot|ijM they formerly appeared 
in'; they are ^tlng ashamed of their 
old^clotbes, apparently, a dif- 

i^rehht«lR8s of pylons. 


“ Mr. Mahony observes—* That the 
state of the peasantry has improved 
very rapidly of late years ; that tho 
country has greatly alter^ for tho 
belter; that the peasantry are better 
clothed, and in every way seem to be 
more comfortable, anil that their houses 
are improving.” — Report, p, 4. 

“ The statement made by Mr. Wig- 
gins, an English land-agent, in describ- 
ing the south-west of Ireland, is equally 
satisfactory — ‘ A very great improve- 
ment has taken place, in all respects, 
during the last twenty-two years* ; and 
in a subsequent part of hi.) examination 
he adds — ‘I think the improvement of 
Ireland has been more rapid than any 
improvement I ever saw in England in 
any large tract of country.* *’ — Ibid, 

#• 

We shall add two extracts from 
the testimony of two witnesses, which 
we hold to 1 ) 0 . not the less pertinent 
that they contain the opinions of able 
and experienced men on the subject 
of poor-laws for Ireland, as well as 
their testimony to the improvement of 
the couiury 

“James We.ilk, Esq — 1698, I do 
not think that any system of comptil- 
sory relief could be introduced into 
Ireland at the present moment, without 
being productive of serious and perma- 
nent evils. 

“ Of what kind ? — I have never met 
a peasantry who are as well disposed as 
the Irish are to exert themselves for the 
provision of a maintenance. I think 
that the effect of a legal provision of 
relief to those who might represent 
themselves to be incapable of work- 
ing, or otherwise destitute, would bring 
such an immense body of claimants on 
that fund, for relief, as would imme- 
diately destroy it: it w'ould render it 
impossible to collect adequate funds for 
their relief, &c. 

“ 1701. Do you consider that there 
is a spirit of improvement now acting 
in Ireland, which tends to produce those 
beneficial results? — In every quarter, 
in every corner, I may say, of Ireland, 
evidences of growing, and rapidly- 
growing, improvement may be per- 
ceived. - 

“ 1702. Was that evidently such with- 
in your own observation, as within the 
interval between your first visit and 
your last to Ireland, to show you, by 
your own experience, that these im- 
provements were going on '? — It is, from 
my first visit up to the last hour I was 
in Ireland. 

“ 1703. Do you consider that it is 
safer to rely on that spirit of improve- 
ment, than to introduce any system of 
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compulsory assessment,, with a view to 
the relief of the distressed? — lamdc* 
cidedly of that opinion.** 

“ A.R. Blakk, Chief Uomombrancor, 
April 28, 1830. 

“ 3765. Do you consider that the Intro- 
duction of a compulsory system of relief 
for the distress that exists in Ireland, 
could act upon the causes that have 
roducod that distress, and thereby 
avo a tendency to check the recur- 
rence of those causes ? — I think quite 
the contrary. 

“ Have the goodness to state the rea- 
sons for your opinion ? — I think the 
evil policy so long pursued towards 
Ireland — a policy which kept the coun- 
try continually distracted, which palsied 
industry, and prevented anything like 
natural union—Ws been the great cause 
of want and misery in Ireland. • That 
cause is now' removed ; but the people 
have not as yet siiHleieiitly learned to 
venerate themselves as men : it is by 
teaching them to do so, and atfordiiig 
them means of profitable employment, 
that you can (Ifect a solid improvement 
in the country. A compulsory provi- 
.•*ion for the poor would tend to prevent 
the growth of those indep(‘ndcTjt feel- 
ings and industrious habits through 
w’iiich alone I look for the regeneration 
of Ireland. 

**‘3767. Independently of political 
causes, do you not conceive that tlicre 
exists, at present, in Ireland, in the 
condition of society, tho management 
of land, and other matters, causes that 
tend to produce a njas.s of distress in 
that country at all times? — I conceive 
that those causes are upon the decline 
in Ireland, i think — I speak fnTro a 
good deal of examination into tho sub- 
ject — that Ireland is becoming, from 
day to day, more and more prosperous, 
that capital is spreading throughout 
Ireland ; and in proportion as capital 
does spread, so wdll the general state of 
all classes be improved.” 

Snell was Ireland as a Wing mi- 
nistry received it from their Tory 
predecessors — what it is now the re- 
ports of their officials mournfully in- 
struct us. Friends and partisans of 
ministers may a.scribe our miseries to 
a visitation of nature. We do not 


den v*that tbe potato bligbt had its part 
in tno calamities which have followed# 
but we affirm that the law had its part 
also. Failing crops had their effect 
directly upon one part of our people ; 
injurious laws exerted a pernicious 
influence on all. Never was there 
legislation more unworthy a just, a 
generous, and a merciful nation ; never 
was there legislation more abhorrent 
to the principles of sound wisdom^ as 
declared and acted upon for ages of 
British rule. In the distribution of 
lands placed at the disposal of succes- 
sive sovereigns, the reservation of a 
portion for t.ho poor, after the model 
of England, Avas never an incident in 
the plantation. In the act of legisla- 
tive union, when tlie two countries 
were incorporated into one> Ireland 
was received with her immunities, and 
tlie)r were guaranteed to her in the 
spirit of those articles which concluded 
the great national compact. At va- 
rious periods, and under varied cir- 
cumstances, tho imperial parliament 
took tho state of tho Irish poor into 
its consideration, appotutiiig comnoit- 
tecis or commissions to inquire into 
their condition, and advise such reme- 
dial measures as their wisdom might 
suggest. No parliamentary committee, 
no royal commis.sion ever recommended 
such a "system of poor-laws as was 
forced upon Ireland ; no commission 
or committee reported without utter- 
, ing a strong monition against that most 
baleful clement introduced into the 
modern system, its provision for out- 
door relief. 

The concurrent testimony of all par- 
ties in Avhom tbe Whig ministry pro- 
fesvsed to have confidence, in confor- 
mity with Avhat they themselves pro- 
fessed to believe wise and good, pro- 
nounced out-door relief a measure of 
confiscation to the landlords — of ruin 
and corruption to the poor ; and Lord 
John llussell made this pernicious 
measure law — passed it into a law even 
at the moment when its operation must 
have been most disastrous.* Three 
millions of persons habituated to feed 


* “ There never,” w'rote the inspector. Colonel Clarke, “ could have been a 
more unpropitious time for trying a gigantic experiment in political eco- 
nomy than that when the present law for the relief of tho poor came into 
operation with the mass of tho people demoralised by being gratuitously and 
almost indiscriminately fed during tho preceding two years, the effects of which 
will naturally clog the union for years to come.”— /ris^ Poor-law Past, &c.. p. 24. 

The writer of the pamphlet from which this extract has been taken describes tho 
unseasonablenoss of the experiment j t • u 

‘•In March, 1847, not less than 700,000, able-bodied Irish poor, with 



itt idleness — three millions of persons 
whom one of her majesty*s ministers cn- 
COurap^cd to take arms, demanding food, 
and Lord John Russell creates for 
them a right and a power which God’s 
law never gave, to feed at the cost of 
the industnous, and to live, if so it 
please them, improvident and idle. 

Three classes of persons have advo- 
cated the adoption of a system of poor- 
laws (with their excrescence the rate in 
aid) for Ireland — the benevolent, the 
malignant, and the sordid. One class 
has been influenced by charitable com- 
miseration of the poor — one has con- 
fessed that its actuating principle has 
been hatred of the landlords — one has 
declared its purpose to purchase land 
when its market price has been suf- 
ficiently depreciated. The views of 
the two latter classes (whether with or 
without the designed aid of govern- 
ment) have taken effect — those of the 
former have been frustrated. Since 
the days of the Desmond wars, the 
plague of famine has never made such 
havoc in Ireland j and no commotion 
or*di?ordcr since those days, it may be 
added, has so shaken the stability and 
so abased the value of i)roperty in land. 
The natural conclusion to which ad- 
mitted rules of reasoning would con- 
duct us is, that the poor-laws liavc ac- 
complished what they were designed 
to accomplish. What benevolent men 
regret as among unhappy sequen<;es 
of the system*, those who most assidu- 
ously promote it rejoice in as its ex- 
pected consequences. 

This truth is made more clear by 
the adoption of a measure wholly at va- 
riance with the principle of the poor- 
law jis the measure by which its nns- 
haps were to be corrected. Real pro- 
perty, after having for tlie ycarl 848 con- 
tributed to tlic poor rates £l,(Ufl,G40, 
about an eigjitb of its valuation, a 
third, probably, of the not income of 
its owners, was found over more than 
half Ireland unable to continue these 
enormous supplies, and a ** rate in aid’* 
was demanded. How was it to be 
raised? Justice would say, from 
those who could best afford to con- 
tribute. Not so modern politicians. 


They say it must come from Ireland, 
and from the classes, too, in Ireland, 
upon whom calamity has pressed most 
heavily. Landed property in fifty- 
seven unions has broken down under 
the pressure of the rates. In these 
the poor-law has done its oflicc. Let 
the properties be sold, and the pur- 
chaser protected against a similar ca- 
lamity, by enacting a law that hence- 
forth there is to be a maximum which 
the rate shall not exceed. Assuredly 
this is new principle and practice. A. 
bought land irom the sovereign in 
1830, we will suppose, and paid a price 
for it which implied that he had a mo- 
narch’s guarantee against the iraposi- 
sition of a partial rate or tax; in 
1849 ‘a law is enacted which throws 
upon him the burdens from which he 
had purchased exemption, and wheg 
he has thus been ruined, a successor 
is invited to take his place and his pos- 
sessions, by an assurance that he is not 
to be circumvented after the fashion 
of his prcdeccssoi’. 

But to return. AVhat is tluj rate in 
aid which justice, and charily, and 
pure morals would suggest? A rate 
which should come from those who 
could best atlbrd to pay it. The same 
laws which have made the agricultural 
classes poor have enriched the monied 
interest. The salaries of otlicial p(‘r- 
sons — the dividends in the funds — the 
interest of mortgages, are what they 
were, but each pound sterling rejire- 
senus thirty shillings in the depressctl 
produce of the hind. It is among the 
classes thus enriched, justice would 
demaiid her rate in aid. It is among 
these classes true charity would seek 
it. If the slate become in buch sort 
guardian of the poor tliat it legalises 
the obligation, whether in idleness or 
employment, to ft*ed them, every sub- 
jectbecoines, in acertalii sense, his “bro- 
ther’s keeper and where it is of posi- 
tive law, that no man shall continue to 
be an hmigcred, it should be a correla- 
tive obligation that no man be permit- 
ted to indulge his own appetites without 
contributing to provide for his bro- 
ther’s wants. Not, therefore, among 
the poor agriculturists only, but 


their dependants, were fed on the public bounty at a cost of four millions sterling 
in as many months; the other four months (May, Juno, July, and August) 
of the same year more than a million and a-half were expended, feeding on 
the 4th^:^ Jufy about 3,000,000 poor; and in the face of this army, say rather 
natioQw'of ^Xpfctanfs, the out-door relief portion of the pretient Irish poor-law 
was in^nS^-^Jbid, 18, 19. 
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amon^ the wealthy monied classes, 
would charity seek her rate in aid. 
Among them, too, pure morals would 
demand it. To give exemption to 
luxur}', and to overload frugality and 
temperance is not to teach purity of 
morals. All those Considerations in- 
struct us where to seek a ratii in aid. 
All articles of consumption should 
contribute to it. There should he a 
duty imposed on everything that wc 
consume, to constitute a rate in aid 
for the reliefof the poor. Such duties 
have been raised under the plea of 
protection to ,agriculturo or maiiufac- 
turos — they have been raised as a re- 
venue for defraying the expenses of the 
government ; — let a proportion of them 
honc<‘forth be collected as the ofK'ring 
which every man, to whom (iod has 
given fond, makes of his prosperities, to 
relieve his brother’s wants. This is the 
rate in aid” which charily demands 
and true ex[>edieuey will a<jknowledgc 
— the divine law, in principle, ivcom- 
meiuls it — the best instinets of the 
human heart would give it weleome. 
and an improved slate ofsociety would 
soon bear tr'-^limnny to its cxeelleuee. 
It would cneourage enterprise, relieve 
industry, invigorate hope, and would 
cast out the baleful spirit of jealousy 
and estrairiomeiit which now arrays 
the classes and conditions of jnen in 
mutual and ruinous animosity. Why 
is it that the imperial legislature despi- 
ses or condetuns this sabuai y selieme, 
and takes in exchange lor it a system 
wliich oiil rages justice, opprevsis na- 
tive indu^trY, ruins ratepayer^, lays 
heavy burdens on laborious num, ap- 
plies criminal incmitives and aH’onl.s 
fatal facilities to luxurious indulgence;^ 
and, after exhausting the resources of 
owners and oeciipi(*rs, leaves the des- 
titute to die of hunger ? 

Is there no reason for this guilty 
preference V Is it a cajwiee V Dread, 
or at least prepare for, fearful results 
when fantasy can raov(j the power 
which makes the laws, lias tlus evil 
choice a reason and a purpose? Is 
the purpose discernible in njsults ? If 
it be, it should awaken upright Irish- 
men to a wakeful and sustained appre- 
hension ; a scheme to maintain ono 
class at the cost of ruining another, 
would nev(ir be tolerated in Knghmd 
unless public opinion were abased by 
calumnies successfully propagated 
against the proscribed class, f)r unless 
their misdeservings merited odium. 
If the owners and occupiers of land in 


Ireland would be safe, they should at 
once take their cause into their own 
hands, should endeavour to win fa- 
vourable opinion by proving themselves 
entitled to it, and while drawing closer 
the bonds of brotherhood, which bind 
good num together, should act as if 
they felt that an enemy was at hand 
ready to take advantage of everything 
that may be turned to their disadvan- 
tage. There are parties ready to pur- 
chase their possessions when they shall 
have become drugs in the market—, 
there are parties who desire to work 
the poor-law so that it shall be effectual 
for tlieir undoing, and there is a pre- 
dominant body in the senate which 
consents lo make legislation an instru- 
ment for cupidity and hatred, lo pass 
laws which lesstm extremely the value 
of property, and then to pass laws in a 
s[»irit of revolutionary innovation 
which will serve to precipitate tlie sal8 
of propeu'ty whihi its value in the mar- 
ket is unnaturally low. Cun anything 
be done to counteract such machina- 
ti(ms as th»*se? Nothing, perhapB, by 
which they can be wholly disconccrtofl. 
Many victims, in ,nll probabilil y, will 
attest the ellhiary of the measures 
which have overthrown them ; but 
the evil is not without hope or remedy. 

Let it be remembered that, deficient 
as we are in tin? current and accredited 
reprcscMitiitivo of wealth, we liave the 
true riches which yield their treasures 
n[) to the priultMit and industrious. 
We have a fertile soil, and a climate not 
disC'Uir:c^ing to industry. For our 
domestic ns»*s we have at command 
almost all that is requisite for life, and 
even comfort. How shall we make 
the most of these advantages? In 
the first place, wilhiii our homes, by 
cultivating the thrilYy virtues as those 
which the season elevates into virtues 
of the highest class ; ii^ the second 
place, by entering into combination 
with each other to develop and pro- 
mote to the utmost of our power every- 
thing of Irish produce Jiiid industry. 
In the former eflbrt, wc must make 
patriotism enlighten and govern our 
pritlo — we must learn to feel that our 
parade and show should be of the kind 
tliat is neither boastful nor shame- 
faced, but that if there be any domes- 
ic arrangement, any personal ineon- 
eaience, with which Ve are dissatisfied, 
it should be the inconsistency which 
assumes in a time of rebuke and dif- 
ficulty the attributes or offices of a pros- 
perous season. W e should cultivate in 



our homes a generous parsimony, which, 
In taking care that not a crumb be lost, 
has the thought ever present, that its 
hoards, whatever they may be, are 
dedicated to the necessities and the 
improvement of our country. Let us 
leave to those who love such honour, 
the praise of basing the financial 
fabric of a nation on consumption^ and 
testing the prosperity of a season by 
the^ indulgence that has been aflbrdcd 
to appetite : — 

•* Fi'cd Rttd be fut, ray fair Callipons.** 

Let US form a different estimate, and 
iseek a far dilTercnt glory : be it ours 
to adopt retrenchment, where others 
stimulate consumption, and let the 
self-denial which facilitates acquisition, 
have tlui place witli us which others 
have assigned to the luxury w'hich 
pampers appetite and wastes sub- 
stance. 

No doubt, cases will be found in 
which retrenchment comes loo late. 
Of the owners and occupiers of land, 
many, wo fear, must sink into a far 
iifferior condition than they have 
lived in : but there are many whose 
difiBculties are not insujKTiible, and 
whose circumstances a few years of 
rigid economy, vigilance, and ex- 
ertion, may retrieve. All, even the 
most distressed, may be served by 
a combined endeavour to obtain re- 
dress of serious grievances. What 
we recommend may appear to the 
desponding and the slothful (who 
say ** there is a lion in the way’’) 
visionary and extravagant, but we 
will not fear to ofier the suggestion. 
The owners and occupiers (to a large, 
extent) of land should meet in every 
county or barony of Ireland, and take 
counsel together. The time is come 
when there should be no concealments 
of difficulty qr distress, actual or ap- 
prehended. Zet no?ie meet for counsel 
hut such as resolve to submit their cir^ 
cumstances to the probe. Among those 
who assemble, there will be a majority 
of proprietors who jiay heavy interest 
to annuitants and mortgagees — there 
will be none who have not suffered by 
the laws establishing a free trade iii 
corn, and recognising pauperism as a 
lucrative trade for the idle. A tem- 
perate and faithful statement of the 
mjnvies thus inflicted, and their effects, 
be submitted to the public, and 
jan application made to creditors of 
every description^ of them such 
' Icftrbearance, a^^r^^dation, and com- 


position, as most sewe’and unlooked 
for laws have render^ just and reason- 
able. Those laws have removed, one 
stage, the claims of every creditor; 
they have interposed the now right 
created for the pauper, between the 
creditors' just demand and the security 
assigned to him. As a species of re- 
compense for this injustice, the credi- 
tor has ail augmentation of his wealth. 
II is revenues can now purchase three 
barrels of corn, or three sirloins of 
beef where formerly they could have 
but two. The monied interest has had 
this gain at the sore cost of the landed. 
It is not unbecoming on the one side 
to ask, and will bo prudent, as well 
as .'imiablc on the other side to grant, 
that they who have had partial be- 
nelii from an unjust law, shall offer 
some contribution or concession to the 
relief of tliose on whom the whol^ 
pressure of its injustice has most 
crushingly fallen. We may be told 
that to hope such a result is chiinerical. 
There are some to whom it may seem 
so — are there any who think, that, in 
the existing circumstances of the 
landed interest in Ireland, it ojin be 
amiss to make the experiment ? 

At the meetings we recommend, the 
parties assembled should come to an 
understanding how they may mutually 
aid and countenance each other in car- 
rying out schemes of economy, re- 
trenchment, and encouragement of 
native industry. It will soon be seen 
that many of the appliances which 
were set down among the necessaries 
of life owe their place there to unsound 
opinion, to foolish rivalry, to a paltry 
sense of shame ; and it will be found, 
as soon as rectified opinion has pro- 
nounced a judgment, that much wealth 
is at our command, which had lain too 
long unregarded. The gift of God to 
his chosen people was not a Californian 
region; it was ‘'a land flowing with 
milk and honey,** a land abounding in 
vegetable and animal riches — He has 
given us such a land. We have milk 
and honey, fruits and corn, cattle, and 
fowls, and fish, wool and flax. To use 
them, and, so far as is practicable, to 
confine ourselves to the use of them, 
is not to convert them into, but to re- 
cognise them as the true natural riches. 
We shall find when we regard wealth 
in itself, not in its arbitrary represen- 
tative, that we are not so poor as we 
feared w'e were. 

At these meetings too, which we 
recommend, arrangements should be 
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made for deriving from the Boards of 
Poor - Law Guardians tlio benefits 
which these district parliaments are 
capable of affording. These assem- 
blies represent the property, and make 
provision for the poverty of our country. 
They should be diligent and discreet 
in the discharge of their onerous duties, 
so that their constituents he not unne- 
cessarily oppressc'd, nor their clients 
demoralised or neglected. They 
should take care that the unemployed 
be few in nuinbei*, and that the dis- 
tinction between the hcl})less and the 
voluntarily idle he never lost sight of. 
Every workhouse should he a normal 
school of industry ; eniplovinent, if 
practicable, should bo found for every 
inmate not disabled ; and while tlib Ci)st 
of mairitenaiiee was thus lightened to 
the payers of rates, new processes of 
labour and productiveness should ho 
introduced into every {)art of the 
country. To render the Boards of 
Guardians an effective institution, a 
system of corr'-‘s[)ondfc‘iicc should hoar- 
ranged, by which if not all of one mind, 
all might ho found conspiring to the 
same end. Eaclt Board should appoint 
its coinnuttee of snpervisi(»n and cor- 
respondence, a ml from time to time 
confer# nces by harordts, oounJies, and 
provinces should take pl.ice, until the af- 
fairs, resources, and •hnUmltirsofevery 
portion of our country — tiie draius 
upon our wealth for the benefit of 
'creditors and absentees — the amount 
of our taxation, direct and indirect, 
pour’s-rates (as they ouglit to he) iii- 
clu»kd — the profits of our commerce 
to the empire at large and to our- 
selves, and the duties paid by us iii 
British ports as well as Irish, had be- 
come thoroughly known, and a system 
of mutual accommodation, by which 
the superfluities of tme place, ancl 
the wants of another, would re- 
dress and relieve each other, was 
established for the benefit of every 
part of our country. We venture not 
upon details in thus intimating what 
we believe may prove beneficial in the 
agency of our poor-law system. 
When the various Boards address 
themselves to their duty, under a pre- 
siding feeling that the country has been 
given in charge to them, wo are satis- 
fied they will soon discover to how 
great things their labours may become 
conducive. We would content our- 
selves with urging the remembrance of 
VOL. XXXIII. — NO. CXCVIII. 


one truth which we feel ought never to 
bo lost sight of— it is, that every arti$;le 
of Irish produce is the exponent of a 
certain amount of Irish labour. Of the 
price of the produce of an acre of oats# 
twenty-four shillings (a fourth, or per- 
haps a thir<l) had been previously dis- 
bursed for labour. Discontinue labour 
by displacing the native produce for 
foreign, and the twenty-four shillings 
will be changed from wages intopoor’s- 
rates. 

There is, how ever, a duty which the 
various Boards of Guardians should 
never neglect. It is that of giving 
publicity to their grievances, and of 
protesting against tlie injustice of the 
law they are appointed to administer. 
That law has had the assent -of the 
British p(>oplc through the operation 
of a must dibhoncat misrepresentation. 
Vroporty iii l^mgland has been pur^ 
ehascil or acquired subject to a burden 
from which Irish pro})erty was ex- 
empt ; and therefore Irish proprietors 
were to be sadillcd with a burden for 
which no con&ideration was given 
them. As honestly might it be claimed, 
that inasmuch as a majority of land- 
owners in Ireland iiiln-riteJ with 
their estates encumbrances by which 
tliey were hnnlened, English pro- 
])erty should he reipiirecl also to take 
upon itself obligations from which it 
had hatl exemption. It may, to be 
sure, be said that the poor, by divine 
law, have claims which ought to be 
rchpcctcd. Idiat is not the question. 
The matter in dispute is against wdiat 
class of persons should those claims be 
enfoi*ced. In England they take effect 
on persons who hold property on the 
condition of respecting them, who pay 
rates for the poor as part purchase of 
the possessions they retain. In Ire- 
land they take effect on persons, who 
paid at once the whola purchase of 
their estates, and to whom, when the 
precedent of England was adopted 
against them, that portion of the pur- 
chase or value of their estates ought 
to be returned, which an impartial 
commission should declare equivalent 
to the poor-rate. Every Board of 
Guardians, every assembly of land- 
owners and occupiers, should enter this 
protest; there may be difficulty of 
gaining for it a patient consideration, 
but when it has been thoroughly un- 
derstood it will not be inoperative. 

In all the activities we recommend# 

3i 
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there is nothing in which the British 
people* and even the British legislature, 
may not with much propriety be called 
upon to aid us. We put away from us 
altogether every thought of seeking 
Repeal. That momentous change may 
be effected. Independence* or the 
counterfeit of independence, may be 
forced upon us. England may com- 
plete her series of aggressions by 
proclaiming a separation. If so — un- 
sought for and undesired by us, it 
ought not to find us unprepared. We 
may learn administrative habits, and 
acquire the wisdom meet to direct them 
in those parliaments which have been 
set up in an injustice for which we are 
not answerable. In them we may be 
trained amidst influences of justice, 
benevolence, and discretion ; these are 
wholesome influences. If there be vir- 
tue among us they will draw it out. 
We have little to hope for from the 
legislature if we are not true to our- 
selves. The British legislature has 
experienced a mighty change; men 
now, even of ability, enter into parlia- 
ment in the spirit in which they em- 
brace a profession — personal advan- 
tage their first object, their country’s 
honour and interest but the second. 
A place in the senate is regarded 
matter of privilege to the individual, 
not of duty to the state ; England, with 
her glorious constitutions, her world of 
colonies, her majestic associations, is 


looked upon as something to trade 
upon or conjure with, not to serve in ; 
discussions arise, not on the question 
who is worthy to be her minister or 
her champion, but upon her right to 
refuse confidence to any who may de- 
sire the distinction of holding an office 
in her service. The question of right 
and duty has been transposed, and the 
individual takes precedence of the na- 
tion. In a parliament where such 
discussions engage attention, and en- 
counter no rebuke, there is an absence 
of real greatness. But the people of 
England ought not to be confounded 
with the faction which has acquired a 
temporary influence in the national 
councils ; and whilst it is right that we 
should, to the utmost of our power, 
prepare for the worst extremity, we 
should make our preparations in a 
spirit which strives to promote and 
cherish a cordial union, a true brother- 
hood, with the benevolent people of 
England. And this we can do ; the 
measures and the habits calculated to 
win, by meriting, the esteem and re- 
spect of the best of our fellow-subjects 
in the British empire,* are those which 
will best prepare us fur meeting the 
perils of the emergency, if, influenced 
by councils in which a thirst for gain 
supplies the place of a spirit of honour 
and integrity, the British empire is 
prevailed against to repeal the Union.' 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

As friends must be torn by Fate from the embrace of individuals^ and what was 
affection be subdued into memory^ so is it decreed that celebrated characters 
must pass from time to time from before the eyes of the community they had 
shed^ a lustre upont leaving in place of the gladdening influence o^their presence' 
a void, occupied only by the melancholy satisfaction that at least the honoured 
names belong to its permanent history. 

Maria Edgeworth is no more. At this period of the month wo have not time 
to enlarge upon an announcement, which indeed is in itself sure to arrest public 
attention without any comment of ours. English literature claims the calamity 
as her own, and will find a voice wherever its influence reaches-— and where 
does it not reach ? — throughout the civilised world. Our part is a more pecu- 
liar one — a more painful and difficult one, too, than any mere formal panegyric : 
we have to mourn, on the part of Ireland, the loss of its brightest literary 
ornament. 

In the brilliancy of her more extended works, the true grounds of this gifted 
lady's fame are apt to be lost sight of. As in the case of a desultory and incon- 
sistent though eminent legal philosopher of our time, the less-observed and 
humbler achievement of cheu{)ening knowledge, and bringing that illustrious 
guest to doors she would not have previously condescended to visit, will form 
with posterity the true foundation of his greatness ; so, in estimating Miss 
Edgeworth's services to literature, we ought to do what future generations will 
do, and make it her title to the place she is destined to hold in public estimation 
that, with a very few exceptions, she it was who first brought the rational 
morality and exalted sensibilities of maturer life to a level with the comprehen- 
sion of childhood, forestalling the teaching of schools and colleges in this respect 
by the power of combining ethics with entertainment, suited to attract the young, 
and teaching the language of truth and virtue, in its alphabet. 

That she was a highly successful novelist, when that field was less trodden 
than it is now, is inferior praise to this ; and we have ever held that the lessons 
of morality, which all her writings aimed at conveying, were then most conspi- 
cuous and most conducive to human beiii>fit when they cast off, as it were, the 
gravity and reserve of society, and introduced themselves, in sportive guise, as 
the playthings and companions of the nursery. 

If we are to measure the importance of literary eftbrts by the effect they 
produce, the influence they exercise, and the changes they work, then, in other 
departments as well as this. Miss Edgeworth stands eminently conspicuous. 
The tone of thought and feeling of the generation now already passing its ma- 
turity, has been moulded unquestionably to an appreciable extent on her educa- 
tional works ; but when we recollect that to her earlier novels Scott confessed 
himself indebted for the first idea of illustrating the character and scenes of his 
own country by means of popular tales, we shall see to how large an extent that 
one intellect has made the world its debtor. Indeed, it is one the circum- 
stances which enhance the interest creative talent is ever invested with, that it 
operates beyond itself, us it were, developing powers and originating actions 
lying without the orbit of its own career. 

On the young the effect of Miss Edgeworth's writings was striking. The 
wisdom derived from them was not, as Lady Mary Wortley Montague haa 
expressed it, the 

Slow product of Iftborioua years 

the operation was going on every hour ; we could see precepts reduced, before 
our eyes, to practice ; and the tender mind becoming visibly impressed with 
those patterns which, falling within the grander outline of Christianity, serve 
to fill up the details of the human character, and blend the whole into one 
chaste and harmonious design. Within many a family circle we can imagine the 
event we are now recording to fall as a sensible blow, and can fancy the eye, bent 
over the favourite page, to be dimmed with a tear, which, dropping on the 
familiar words, consecrates them from thenceforth a sacred memory in the 
youthful heart. 
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But we are straying beyond our limits. This distinguished lady has passed 
firom amongst us. To all except the few who enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage of her friendship and Itcquaintanoe^ she lives in her influences alone. In 
these» indeed, she still survives — she exists for every one as long as they continue 
to peruse her writings with delight and profit. In the increased power she 
affords to one class of self-instruction, and to another of disciplining the minds 
under their charge, she stands beside them an ever-present good. Being dead, 
she speaketh. « 

To that favoured few, alas ! her loss is less easily repaired. For many years, 
she had, it is true, secluded herself within the ancestral groves of Edgeworths, 
town, from which of late, she rarely emerged, except when she lent herself to 
the affectionate importunities of mem hers ot'her own immediate family: but sho 
continued to the last to keep herself in communion with the great world without 
by means of constant and unrestrained correspondence with a circle of friends, 
including some of the most gifted and eminent individuals in Great Britain and 
America, statesmen and philosophers as well as authors. These friends can 
best testify to the justice of this encomium — they can witness to the freshness of 
heart, retained to the verge of extreme old age, an<l surviving not only the 
common assaults of time, but the al tacks of ‘more than one severe domestic 
bereavement. They best can exonerate the writer, when he speaks 
of the keen and affectionate sensibilities beating as strong within her 
J>o8om up to the supreme hour, as when they instigated the happiest 
effusions of her fancy, and attracted the most ardent admiration of society. 
They know that not a feeling flagged — not an energy failed. Alive to every- 
thing around her, and responding to every exalted and humane emotion, sho 
might be said to partake of thaf comj»rehensive philanthropy, the expression of 
vjiich earned for the dramatist of old the plaudits of assembled Rome. Nothing 
was foreign from her affections, except what w'as unworthy of them ; and she 
retained to the termination of her existence that power, generally judged to be 
the exclusive characteristic of youth, of admitting new interests into the compa- 
nionship of old ones, and of allowing the heart to warm for a cause, or an indi- 
vidual, the meridian of her life was a stranger to. 

It is fortunate that these qualities are known as they are by so many friends 
and connexions competent to give the world the benefit of a personal narrative. 
We should otherwise have feared Jest the unostentatious humility of Misa 
Edgeworth’s private virtues should cause them to be overlooked, or overborne 
rather, in the current of her literary history. 

Nor can we, in our editorial capacity, be suspected of being influenced by 
any undue bias. In her views respecting the relative puhlifehing claims and 
capabilities of England and Ireland, many of our readers are aware that she 
differed from us very widely. Her sentiment’s — dare we call them prejudices ? — 
were all in favor of the metropolitan centre. She considered London the natural 
soil of Irish as well as English literary enterprise, and fidt little interest in pr^D- 
moting any local rivalry. Whilst, like Moore, she w'as inspired with a truly 
patriotic regard for her native land, and, like him, shed a lustre upon it by the 
brightness o^her genius — like him, too, she was an JSttglish writer born in Ire- 
land, and connected her literary existence exclusively with the sister country. 

8he is gone from amongst us. She has done much good that the world 
knows of — much that it may yet know of — and much that it will never know of. 
Instances will spring to many an affectionate memory. They throng to one 
breast which might seize the tempting opportunity of discharging the burden 
of gratitude that weighs upon it. But unfortunately the same feelings towards 
that revered friend which prompt the tongue to utterance, restrain the expres- 
sion of acknowledgments that might iiave done violence to the sensitive delicacy 
of her nature. It more redounds to the honour of the dead, and profit of the 
living, to have it known, that one of Che lust acts of government bounty ex- 
tqpde4 to native literary merit, was influenced in no small degree by the ardent 
l^nd disinterested eloquence of this true-hearted Irishwoman. 

Maria Edgeworth is no more. This is but a hasty offering cast upon her 
Around her urn will twine more costly wreaths, but there will be 
pres^pted with truer respect or more heartfelt devotion. 
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